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Quarterly  Statement,  January,  1878.] 


THE 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


*»•  On  and  after  December  27th,  the  address  of  the  Fund  will  be  at  11  and 
12,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


We  were  able  early  in  October,  immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
Statement^  to  announce  that  the  Survey  of  the  wJiole  of  AVestem  Palestine  was 
completed  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  that  Lieut.  Kitchener  had  started  from 
Jerusalem  to  execute  the  revision  of  certain  portions  of  the  country.  This,  too, 
is  now  finished,  and  the  materials  for  completing  Map  and  Memoirs  have 
all  arrived  in  England.  Thus  the  Survey,  announced  in  the  Q.uartcrly 
SUUemenl  of  January,  1872,  as  then  commenced,  has  taken  exactly  six  years  to 
execute.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  interruption  due  to  the  attack  at  Safed,  it 
would  have  been  accomplished  a  year  ago. 


We  print  at  page  5  the  letter  sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  the  papers  announcing  the  completion  of  the  Survey. 


lieut.  Conder's  Memoirs  steadily  progress.  Hi^  party  are  now  at  work  in  an 
office  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  for  1878  will  probably  consist  entirely  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Map  and  Memoirs.  It  is  believed  that  Lieut.  Conder  will  finish  his  part 
of  the  Memoirs  early  in  the  spring.  Probably  Lieut.  Kitchener  will  not  require 
more  than  a  year  for  the  Memoirs  of  North  Palestine,  and  the  hill-shading, 
observations,  and  map-drawing  will  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


The  following  is  the  financial  position  of  the  Fund  (Dec.  12, 1877).  Receipts, 
September  19th  to  December  12,  £874  13s.  9d.  Expenditure :  Exploration, 
£485  ;  office  and  management,  £172  17s.  7d.  Printers,  &c.,  £190  19s.  7d.  The 
balance  in  the  banks  on  the  latter  day  was  £230  168. 

The  maintenance  of  a  large  staff  of  engineers,  with  the  current  expense  of 
printing  our  reports,  &c.,  requires  an  expenditure  of  over  £200  a  month;  there 
are  debts  to  pay  amounting  to  about  £600,  and  it  will  be  most  desirable  to  have  a 
fond  in  hand  for  future  work.  Will  subscribers  remember  that  tlie  earlier  their 
subscriptions  are  paid  in  the  better  it  is  for  the  Committee  t  It  would  be,  indeed, 
best  that  all  subscriptions  should  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  this 
point  is  only  suggested,  as  it  has  always  been  the  practice  in  the  Fund  for  sub- 
scribers to  choose  their  own  time. 
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2  NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

Lieut.  Kitchener  writes  with  regard  to  Jacob's  "Well: — ""When  passing 
Nablus,  on  my  way  to  Jerusalem,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Jacob's  "Well.  As  it  was 
late  when  I  arrived,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  early  next  morning,  I  had  not 
much  time  to  examine  the  well  very  thoroughly.  The  well  is  situated  in  an 
almost  square  enclosure,  which  measures  192  ft.  by  151  ft.  ;  the  wall  of  this- 
enclosure  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  ;  in  many  cases  it  is  completely  levelled 
with  the  ground  ;  the  ground  contained  by  this  enclosure  is  completely  covered 
with  shapeless  ruins,  forming  a  large  mound.  The  well  is  situated  in  a  vaulted 
chamber,  the  entrance  being  through  a  broken  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  vault, 
with  about  7  ft.  drop  on  the  inside.  Above  this  vault  there  is  about  8  ft.  to 
6  ft.  of  rubbish  accumulated.  The  entrance  to  the  well  itself  was  closed  by  largo 
stones." 


The  shield  of  Hamseh  has  been  taken  down  from  the  mosque  by  the  Pasha^ 
and  is  now  in  the  serail.  It  was  said  that  a  brass  plate  was  found  in  the  Haram 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  there  was  some  excitement 
amongst  the  Jews.  It  appeal's  to  have  been  the  cover  of  a  baptismal  font  or  of 
some  vessel,  and  is  made  of  bronze  containing  a  great  deal  of  silver.  The  work 
appears  to  Lieut.  Kitchener  to  be  Italian,  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  shield  was 
cast. 


Outside  the  Damascus  gate  an  inscription  has  been  found  in  a  tomb  west  of 
Jeremiah's  grotto  and  near  the  probable  site  of  St.  Stephen's  Church ;  it  is  in 
one  line  on  a  slab  of  stone  i  ft.  by  2  ft.  V^  in  ,  and  runs  as  follows  :  — 
+  eHKHAIA«EP8C 


Lieut,  Conder  reports  that  he  has  obtained  from  Jacob  Shellaby,  now  in 
London,  some  interesting  information  on  Satnaritan  traditions.  He  states  that 
the  Samaritans  believe  the  Cave  of  Makkedah  to  be  a  certain  cavern  now  blocked 
np  oil  the  side  of  Gerizim,  between  the  place  of  sacrifice  and  the  road  leading 
down  to  R^  el  'Ain. 

At  'Awertah  are  not  only  the  tombs  of  Eleazar  and  Phinehas,  but  also  of 
Ithamar  and  Abishuah  (supposed  author  of  the  famous  Samaritan  Roll),  close  to 
the  tomb  of  Eleasar.  At  Kefr  Haiis,  south  of  Shechem,  they  believe  Joshua, 
of  Nun,  and  Caleb,  son  of  Jephunneh,  to  be  buried.  Joshua  died  in  'Awertah^ 
which  agrees  with  the  account  in  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua. 

Lieut.  Conder  also  reports  as  follows  on  the  nomenclature: — "During  the 
months  of  August  and  September  Mr.  S.  Bergheim,  of  Jerusalem,  was  in  London. 
Being  the  owner  of  5,000  acres  of  land  at  Abu  Shvlsheh,  he  has  lived  there  many 
years,  and  knows  thoroughly  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  peasantry.  I  was  glad  to 
submit  to  him,  therefore,  the  translation  of  the  nomenclature,  on  which  he  pro- 
nounced a  very  favourable  opinion,  and  also  gave  me  the  local  meaning  attaAed 
to  a  variety  of  curious  words,  and  special  information  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abu  Shusheh,  and  as  to  many  places  in  Jerusalem.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  peasant  dialect  pix)ves  to  be  much  nearer  to  Aramaic  (which  Jerome 
says  was  the  native  lanj^uage  in  his  time)  than  to  modem  literary  Arabic,  and 
the  criticism  of  persons  who  are  familiar  with  this  dialect  is  thus  of  the  highest 
value.  The  natives  of  the.  great  towns  are  often  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  peasants,  and  ignorant  entirely  of  the  meaning  of  many  words  which  they 
use  commonly. 

Lieut.  Conder  proi)oses  (see  p.  46)  that  the  Rose  of  Sharon, 'the  meaning  of 
which  has  never  been  certainly  determined,  is  probably  the  Narcissus,  a  plant 
which  grows  I'reel}  in  spring  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon. 

A  letter  fiom  the  German  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  Baron  Von  Munchausen^ 
which  we  rep:oduce  from  the  Athc/  ceuvif  describes  a  visit  to  Moab,  in  which  he 
found  certain  vases  and  idols  resembUng  the  "Moabite"  antiquities  sold  by 
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Mr.  Shapira  to  the  German  Government.  We  publish  this  letter,  with  Mr. 
0bapira*9  notes,  and  Proieasor  Neubauer's  reply,  in  continuation  of  the  ai^u- 
BMota  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of  this  collection  which  haye  ahvadj 
Appeared  in  these  pages. 

V?^J;  Con<l«r  is  engaged  on  a  work  entitled  **  Tent-work  in  Palestine,''  in 
'^ich  he  will  give  an  account  of  hi*  work,  its  i)rogre8s,  it*"  difficulties,  and  some 
^ts  results.  The  book,  which  will  be  publislied  for  the  Committee  by  Messrs. 
Uentley  and  Son,  will  be  in  two  volumes  at  24s.  But  a  large  reduction  will  bs 
made  for  subscribers.  As  in  the  case  or  other  writers,  the  Committee  leave 
laeot  Conder  to  express  his  own  conclusions,  without  in  any  way  sanctioninir  or 
Adopting  them. 


Several  cases  were  discovered  in  1876,  and  one  or  two  last  y«ar,  of  pottage 
•Umpe  being  lost  on  their  way  to  the  office.  The  otdj  way  to  avoid  such  loss  is 
to  send  mon«y  by  P.0.0.  or  by  cheque,  in  ev€ry  com  payabU  to  ths  order  of 
Walter  Betanl,  and  croued  to  CouUm  and  C>.,  or  ths  Union  Bank,  Charing 
Cross  Branch,  ^' 

The  ninth  thousand  of  "Our  Work  in  Palestine"  is  now  ready  (price  8s.  «d.), 
and  may  be  ordered  of  booksellers.  This  book  carries  the  work  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Survey,  but  does  not  embrace  M.  Ganneau's  discoveriei 
nor  the  results  of  the  Survey  itself. 

The  following  are  at  present  Representatives  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Hon.  Sees. : — 

Archdeaconry  of  Hereford  :  Eev.  J.  S.  Stooke-Vaughaa,  Wellington  Heath 
Vicarage,  Ledbury. 

City  and  neighbourhood  of  ilanchester :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  St.  Saviour's 
Rectory. 

Lancashire :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 

London  :  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  16,  Somerset  Street,  roHman  Sqmare. 

Norwich  :  Rev.  F.  C.  Long,  Stow-upland,  Stowmarket 

Peterborough  :  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  Famdish  Rectory,  Wellingborough. 

Worcester  :  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Evesham  (Member  of  General  and  Executive 
Committee,  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  to  the  Fund). 

Diocese  of  Bipon :  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  Kirkby  Kalham  Vicarage. 

North  Wales  :  Rev.  John  Jones,  Treborth,  Bangor. 

Yorkshire  and  Durham :  Rev.  James  King,  13,  Pwadise  Terrace,  Darlingtoa. 

Ireland.— Diocese  of  Armagh  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Townsend. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Stokes,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

Scotland. — Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  Dalgetty,  Burntisland. 

The  Rev.  Horrocks  Cocks,  19,  Edwardes  Square,  Kensington,  has  also  kindly 
«flered  his  services  among  the  Noncon^rmist  churches. 

Whik  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  by  offieen 
<»f  the  Fund,  the  Committee  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  leave 
such  proposals  to  be  discussed  on  their  own  merits,  and  that  by  publiwhing  them 
in  the  Quarterly  Statement  the  Committee  do  not  sanction  or  adopt  them. 


Annual  subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subseriptions  for 
fha  earrtnt  year  when  due,  at  thdr  earliest  convenience^  and  without  wadting  for 
af^icatian. 


The  Committee  ars  always  glad  to  receive  old  numbers  of  the  Q;uarterh/  State* 
meiU,  especially  those  which  are  advertised  as  out  of  print. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  already  advertised,  that  subscribers 
to  the  Fund  are  privileged  by  the  publishers  to  receive  both  the  **  Literary 
Kemains  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,"  and  the  ** Underground 
Jerusalem  "  of  Captain  Warren,  at  reduced  rates.  The  former  book  will  be  sent 
for  ten  shillings,  the  latter  for  sixteen  shillings,  postage  jmid.  But  letters  asking 
for  them  must  be  sent  to  the  office  at  9,  Pall  Mall  East  only. 


Ladies  desirous  of  joining  the  Ladies*  Associations  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  Mrs.  Finn,  The  Elms,  Brook  Green,  London,  W.  The  full  report  of 
meetings  held  by  Mrs.  Finn  during  the.  last  quarter  will  be  published  in  April, 
aa,  owing  to  the  early  publication  of  tliis  Statement^  it  could  not  be  prepared  in 
time. 


Cases  for  binding  the  Quarterly  Statement  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  8,  Now  Burlington  Street.  They  are 
in  green  or  brown  cloth,  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society,  uniform  in  appearance 
with  "Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  and  are  sold  at  the  piice  of  eighteenpencc. 

Lieut.  Kitchener's  Guinea  Book  of  Biblical  Photographs  can  be  bought  at  Jlr. 
Stanford's  establishment,  55,  Charing  Cross.  It  contains  twelve  views,  with  a 
abort  account  of  each.  They  ai-e  mounted  on  tinted  boards,  and  handsomely 
bound. 


MEETING  AT  SOUTH  E:ENSINaTON. 

On  Monday  evening,  November  12fch,  a  meeting  *on  behalf  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  was  held  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Kensington, 
the  Vicar  presiding.  The  hall  was  densely  crowded  by  an  attentive  and 
enthusiastic  audience,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  were  unable  to 
obtain  admission.  On  the  platform  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hcssey,  Kev.  Dr. 
Stoughton,  Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  J.  MacGregor,  M.A.,  Mr.  W.  S. 
W.  Vaux,  Rev.  H.  Cocks,  Dr.  Raleigh,  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  Rev.  S.  Sabunjie, 
D.D.,  of  Beyrout,  Rev.  G.  "Wingate,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  Macbeth,  :Mi\  T. 
Fordham,  lieutenant  C.  R.  Conder,  R.E.,  Dr.  Grove,  Mr.  Edmond 
Beales,  M.A.,  Mr  Walter  Besant,  Dr.  Dudfield,  Rev.  J.  S.  Russell, 
M.A.,  Mr.  H.  Wright,  J.P.,  Rev.  C.  T.  Ackland,  Mr.  Hugh  Matheson, 
and  other  gentlemen.  The  Rev.  Horrocks  Cocks  having  stated  that 
letters  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Lawrence,  G.C.B.,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Froude,  M.A.,  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  M.P.,  Mr. 
W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Rev.  Dr.  Forrest,  Major  Wilson,  Hon.  Captain* 
Maude,  R.N.,  Lord  Kensington,  M.P.,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
had  been  received,  all  cordially  api)roving  of  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
the  "Vicar,  after  a  short  but  suggestive  address,  called  upon  Mr.  George 
Grove,  founder  of  the  Fund,  to  address  the  meeting.  Mr.  Grove,  in  & 
most  lucid  address,  explained  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the  Exploration 
Fund.  Mr.  John  MacGregor  (Rob  Roy)  gave  a  description  of  the  size 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  taking  Hyde  Park  as  representing  Jerusalem, 
g:ave  the  relative  positions  of  the  Temple,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the- 
Dead  Sea,  Bethlehem,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  other  localities.  Mr. 
MacGregor  said  that  the  outline  was  but  a  rough  one,  but  it  was  sugges- 
tive.    Thus  modem  Jerusalem  might  be  supposed  to  occupy  that  part  of 
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HjdePark  to  the  east  bounded  by  the  Serpentine.  The  site  of  the  Temple 
— ^Monnt  Moriah — the  space  north  of  the  Achilles  statue,  and  Zion — the 
Dairy.  Gtethsemane  would  be  located  at  Grosvenor  Square,  and  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda  at  Grrosvenor  Gate,  while  the  Pool  of  Siloam  would  be  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Gk^ens  water,  and  the  brook  Kedron  Park  Lane. 
The  Holy  Sepulchre  wotdd  be  on  the  site  of  the  Barracks,  and 
Herod's  Palace  on  the  house  of  the  Boyal  Humane  Society.  The 
Guards'  House  at  the  bridge  represented  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives — 2,700  feet  above  the  sea  level — would  be  in  Bond  Street. 
The  upper  pool  of  Gihon  would  be  at  the  Bound  Pond  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  the  Damascus  Gtite  would  be  represented  by  Victoria  Gate. 
Petersburg-place,  Bayswater,  would  be  the  site  of  the  Bussian  Convent, 
and  Bachel's  Tomb  would  be  close  to  Chelsea  Bridge.  Bethlehem  would 
be  on  Wandsworth  Common ;  Hebron  at  BedhiU ;  the  Dead  Sea — 1,300 
feet  below  the  sea  level— at  Erith ;  Carmel  at  Leicester ;  Nazareth  at 
Peterborough ;  and  Mount  Hebron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber ;  while 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  would  be  in  the  Fens  of  Norfolk,  near  Stoke,  and  the 
Mediterranean  at  Great  Marlow.  Dr.  Gladstone  followed  in  an  earnest 
and  admirable  speech,  and  he  was  followed  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  R.E., 
who,  in  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  address,  gave  an  outline  of 
some  of  his  discoveries  in  the  Holy  Land.  Lieutenant  Condor  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton,  the  Rev.  Horrocks  Cocks,  and  the 
Vicar. 

The  following  is  the  first  list  of  subscriptions  and  donations,  some 
given  in  the  room,  and  some  following  after  the  meeting : — 


The  Yiear  of  Kensinffton  ...  £10    0 

Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.S 10    0 

Lord  Lawrence,  G.C.B.    ...  5    0 

Lord  Kensington  5    0 

H.  Wright,  Esq.,  J. P 5    0 

MissE.  Hockley    5    0 

Mie  Mary  Hockley  5    0 

Mrs.  Deane  Browne 5    0 

Rev.  C.  D.  Reade,  M.A.  ...  2    2 

Rer.  Francis  Hessey,  D.  C.  L.  11 

Rev.  R.  W.  Forrest,  D.D.  11 

Hon.  Capt  Maude,  R.N....  1     1 

Edniond  Beales,  Esq.,  M.A.  11 

Capt.  Obert    1     1 

S.C.  Hall,E8q.,  F.S.A....  1    1 


Rev.  C.  T.  Ackland £1     1     0 

Rev.  N.  L.  Blewitt 110 

Gisbom  Molineux,  Esq 110 

Mr.  Lyon 110 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Lyon  110 

Mr.  Reuben  Green  110 

Mr.  C.  R.  Stanham 110 

Mr.  W.  N.  Froy 1     1     0 

Mr.  E.  M.  Courtney   10    0 

MissBrowne. 0  10    6 

Mr.  W.Wright   0  10    6 

Mr.  Webb 0  10    6 

Small  sums  0  14    6 

Collection  at  Vestry  Hall  ...  24    3     6 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  SUEVEY. 

The  foUowing  letter  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  of  October  oth, 

1877:— 

"  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 

**  9,  Fall  Mall  East,  Oct,  3. 
"  Sib, — ^I  have  great  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  this 
Fuid,  to  inform  you  that  a  telegram  has  this  day  been  received  from 
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Lieutenant  Kitchener,  B.E.,  the  ofiEu^r  in  command,  announcing  the 
completion  of  the  scientifio  Surrey  of  Western  Palestinew    When  that 
officer  took  out  the  party  in  January  last  there  remained  to  be  done  about 
1,000  square  miles  of  Northern  Palestine,  including  the  greater  portion 
of  the  prorince  of  Ghdilee,  and  200  miles  in  the  sputh,  between  Otaz& 
and  Beersheba.    The  northern  piece  of  country,  begun  on  the  27th  of 
February  last,  was  finished  on  July  the  10th.    The  whole  of  this  portion 
of  the  work,  including  the  map  in  sheets,  the  hill-shading,  and   the 
special  plans,  was  put  together  in  the  Lebanon,  and  sent  home  by  one 
of  the  noncommissioned  officers.    It  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Conder  at  the  Society's  working  office  in  the  South  Kensington. 
Museum.     Alter  a  short  rest  the  expedition  proceeded  to  the  south  and 
completed  the  small  portion  there  waiting  to  be  surveyed.    Lieutenant 
Kitchener  is  now  riding  orer  the  district  already  surreyed  in  order  to 
dear  up  on  the  spot  certain  small  difficulties  which  ha^e  arisen  in  lay- 
ing down  the  work  at  home.    We  expect  the  party  back  in  England 
belore  the  end  of  the  year.    The  Committee,  in  making  this  gratifying 
announcem^it,  mu«t  express  their  sense  of  the  zeal,  ability,  and  vigour 
with  which  their  work  has  been  conducted  by  the  officers  of  Boyal 
Engineers  placed  at  their  disposal  br  her  Majesty's  Gk)vemment  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  including  the  names  of  Major  Wilson  and  Captain 
Anderson,  the  first  officers  sent  out  by  the  Society,  and  that  of  Captain 
Warren,  the   excavator  of  Jerusalem.    With  the  exception  of  fifteen 
months  in  1875-76  spent  in  office  work,  the  Survey  has  been  in  active 
progress  since  its  commencement  in  January,  1872.     Its  history,  which 
remains  to  be  written,  and  which  we  hope  to  present  to  the  world  before 
long,  abounds  in  records  of  events,  adventures,  and  escapes,  as  well  as 
of  solid  and  uninterrupted  labour.    At  the  very  beginning  success  was 
threatened  by  the  illness  which  compelled  the  officer  who  begaa  the 
Survey,  Captain  Stewart,  to  return  to  England.    His  place  was  takcm  and 
the  Survey  carried  on  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  D^rake  until  the  arrival  of  LieuL 
Oonder.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Survey  Mr.  Drake  fell  a  victim  to  the 
dimate,  exx>osure,  and  hard  work.    After  his  death  lieutcMnt  Kitchener 
went  out  to  join  the  party  as  second  in  command.     In  the  fourth 
year,  July  1875,   occurred   the    attack   on    the    expedition  at  Safed, 
aft^  which  the  party  came  home  and  remained  in  Bngland  during    the 
necessary  office  work  until  last  January,  when  Lieutenant  Kitchener 
went  out  again  to  complete  the  task  now  happily  accomplished.     We 
now  hold  in  our  hands   the  materials  of  a  map  which  will  give  the 
world  such  a  geography  of  Palestine  as  will  make  the  topography  of  the 
Bible  for  the  first  time  completely  intelligible.     The  map  will  consist  of 
twenty-six  sheets,  each  to  be  accompanied  by  its  own  memoir.    These 
memoirs  contain  some  thousands  of  names,  very  many  of  them  of  Biblical 
places  heretofore  not  identified,  togethw  with  many  of  those  found  in 
Talmudic,  early  Christian,  and  Crusading  histories.  There  are  special  de- 
tailed plans  of  the  most  important  ruins,  and  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  in- 
formation on  Biblical  subjects  whi<^  Lieutenant  Conder  is  now  reducing  to 
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fillip.  As  regards  the  future  of  the  Societ j  we  h«Te,  as  our  first  duty, 
to  get  our  ohsecraiioiis  woiked  out,  the  mftp-drawing  and  hill-shading 
completed,  and  the  memoiTS  fimshed.  We  are  oonfident  that  the 
support  whidi  has  enabled  us  to  complete  our  Surrey  will  be  continued 
until  the  map  and  the  results  of  the  exploration  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  in  an  available  form. 

'*  I  remain,  Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  W.  Hepwoeth  Dixon, 

"  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,^* 


The  following  correspondence  has  passed  between  the  Chairman  of 
the  Sxeeutzve  Cominitlee  and  H.E.  Musurus  Pasha : — 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 

9,  Fall  Mall  East,  Nov,  1,  1877. 
Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society, 
to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  is  now 
completed,  and  that  the  Committee  have  in  their  hands  material  for  the 
construction  of  an  accurate  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  of 
the  whole  of  that  country. 

The  success  of  this  important  work  has  been  much  aided  by  the  liberal 
and  generous  way  in  which  it  has  been  regarded  from  the  outset  by  the 
ImpCTial  Ottoman  Government  and  by  the  Pashas  and  Qovemors  of  the 
districts  over  which  the  worjc  was  carried.  The  Committee  desire  to 
express  to  your  Excellency  their  sense  of  the  assistance  thus  afforded. 
The  duty  further  devolves  upon  me  of  conveying  to  you  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Committee  for  your  personal  intervention  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion IB  favour  of  our  work. 

We  believe  that  we  shall  have  the  map  ready  for  publication  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  whei|  I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  forwarding 
o&e  of  the  earliest  copies  to  your  Excellency  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Government. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Hepwobth  Dixon, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


Ihpebial  Ottoman  Eicbasst, 
London^  Nov,  3,  1877. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  1st  iBstaat,  in  which  you  are  good  enough  to  express  the  thanks  of 
Ihe  Palestine  Exploration  Committee  for  the  assistance  aflSc»ded  by  the 
aaihorities  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  Survey  ol  Western  Pales- 
tine. 
In  thanking  you  for  your  kind  intention  of  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
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map  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  Government,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  your  above-mentioned  letter  to 
my  Government,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  share  the  satisfaction  I  experi- 
ence at  having  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  of 
your  Committee. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
s  Your  obedient  servant, 

MUSURUS. 


JOUENAL  OF  THE  SURVEY. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  Lieut.  Kitchener's  letters  to  the 
Committee : 

Jerusalem^  Oct,  2,  1877.— I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
map  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  six  years'  work  has  been  finished.  We 
wound  up  at  Beersheba  on  the  28th  of  September,  much  quicker  than  I 
expected,  though  the  work  in  the  south  was  340  square  miles  instead  of 
200.  The  fact  is  we  had  to  work  hard ;  the  water  was  so  bad,  being 
salt,  and  the  colour  of  weak  tea,  and  our  bread  all  went  mouldy.  The 
country  we  have  been  in  is  only  inhabited  by  Arabs,  who  have  been  at 
war  amongst  themselves  for  the  last  three  years.  They  said  no  Europeans 
had  ever  been  in  this  part  of  the  country  before,  which  I  can  believe 
from  the  very  bad  state  of  nil  existing  maps  of  the  district.  You  will 
see  by  my  report  the  details  of  our  campaign  and  the  discovery  of 
Ziklag.  Everybody  was  very  full  of  the  danger  of  going  to  Beersheba, 
but  I  found  no  Arabs  within  five  hours  of  the  place.  In  fact,  every  one 
is  so  afraid  that  no  one  goes  there.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
of  the  expensive  escorts  the  Kaimacam  of  Gaza  wanted  to  impose  upon 
me,  but  at  last  we  started  with  only  our  own  party.  The  Kaimacam 
did  it  out  of  civility,  and  really  was  afraid  of  us.  We  got  back  here  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  a  week  earlier  than  I  had  calculated  upon.  I 
now  have  a  full  fortnight  of  office  work,  and  will  then  send  you  home 
the  results,  keeping  duplicates ;  we  shall  then  take  up  the  revision,  which 
I  expect  will  take  some  time.  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  will  take  me 
till  I  get  it  well  in  hand ;  I  will  then  send  you  an  estimate.  Expenses 
were  high  among  the  Arabs,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  travelling,  but  I 
still  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  estimate.  From  Beersheba  I  had  to 
take  my  camels  by  force,  as  those  that  brought  us  wished  to  desert  and 
leave  us  there,  in  which  case  we  might  be  there  now. 

The  most  important  revision  work  is  about  Nablus,  and  I  hope  to  do 
Jacob's  Well  up  at  the  same  time.  The  party  are  all  well,  none  the 
worse  for  the  roughing  it.  The  news  in  the  country  is  of  the  murder  of 
a  young  Englishman  named  Gale,  who  started  from  Nazareth  to  walk 
to  Haifa,  and  was  not  afterwards  heard  of.  His  remains  have  since 
been  foimd.    I  knew  him  at  Haifa,  and  am  extremely  shocked  and  dis- 
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tressed  at  his  sad  end.  Mr.  Moore  is  going  up  to  hold  an  official  inquiry. 
Here  eTorything  is  quiet,  and  people  hope  for  travellers  to  bring  a  little 
cash.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  distress,  as  the  year  has  been  very  bad, 
harvest  failing  entirely,  and  all  the  men  taken  for  the  war.  A  com- 
mittee have  started  subscriptions  for  the  poor  families  of  redifs.  The 
country  seems  quite  safe  for  travellers.  If  any  one  aeks  you,  I  believe 
myself  safer  than  before  the  war,  as  there  are  so  few  young  men  in  the 
country;  extra  precautions  are  now  necessary  against  thieves,  as 
deserters  are  hidden  about  in  all  the  hills,  caves,  &c.,  and  make  raids  in 
the  night-time.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  told  you  before  of  an  expedi- 
tion that  was  made  to  Moab  to  verify  the  Shapira  pottery.  It  was  sent 
by  the  German  Government,  and  the  consul  hero,  Baron  Von  Mun- 
chausen, went  as  the  principal  commissioner. 

JerusaJemy  Oct.  11. — I  have  Httle  or  no  news  to  tell  you.  The  ther- 
mometer has  been  at  102  deg.  in  shade  at  noon  every  morning  for  the 
last  week.  I  am  in  treaty  with  the  Patriarch  about  Jacob's  Well.  If  I 
build  up  the  wall,  repair  the  well,  &c.,  I  want  him  to  build  a  small 
lodge  and  undertake  to  keep  a  guardian  to  preserve  the  site.  His 
Beatitude,  as  they  call  him  here,  has  referred  the  matter  to  the  synod, 
and  will  give  mo  an  answer  in  a  few  days.  Of  course  I  give  up  all 
claim  to  the  promised  site  for  the  Protestant  Church. 

Jerttsalemy  Oct.  15. — To-morrow  I  start  for  the  north,  and  work  the 
revision  back,  doing  Jacob's  "Well  en  route.  The  Greek  Patriarch  has 
delayed  me  two  days  in  negotiating  about  the  well.  I  told  you  in  my 
last  he  had  refused.  I  saw  him  next  morning  early,  and  put  it  clearly 
before  him  that  a  refusal,  after  having  promised  to  allow  the  work, 
would  cause  a  very  bad  impression  in  England.  After  considerable 
talk  he  promised  to  see  the  synod  again  on  the  subject,  and  Monday 
afternoon  called  upon  me.  I  was  unfortunately  out  revising ;  however^ 
this  morning,  by  his  desire,  I  attended  a  service  in  the  H.  S.  Church, 
and  afterwards  saw  him  at  the  Patriarchate.  It  was  his  fete  day,  and 
he  held  a  reception  of  all  the  Greek  community.  I  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  civility,  chair  and  carpet  in  the  church,  and  a  seat  next 
Patriarch  above  all  the  bishops  in  reception.  He  then  showed  me  a 
French  document  declaring  I  had  no  claim  on  the  site,  and  that  Protes- 
tant Church  had  none,  that  no  work  could  be  done  without  his  per- 
mission. This  I  agreed  to,  but  stipulated  if  I  put  a  wall  round  the  site 
and  a  gate,  that  all  Christians  should  have  a  right  and  facility  of 
entrance.  This  was  at  once  agreed  to.  He  then  said  they  had  no  money 
to  build  the  chamber  for  the  guardian,  as  I  had  asked  him  to  do,  and 
that  the  key  should  be  kept  till  he  could  do  so  at  the  GFreek  convent  in 
Nablus.  I  objected,  and  said  in  that  case  I  would  buy  the  gate,  but 
not  put  it  up  till  the  guardian's  chamber  was  ready.  At  last  we  came 
to  the  decision  that  the  key  should  be  kept  in  the  village  close  by, 
within  a  stone's-throw,  and  that  a  notice  in  English  of  where  it  was  to 
be  procured  should  be  put  on  the  gate,  and  notice  of  any  change  should 
be  given  to  the  English  Consul.    I  hope  these  arrangements  will  meet 
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with  the  approTal  of  the  Committee.  All  discoveries  of  antiquities*  &o.y 
are  to  be  banded  over  to  Greek  Patriarok  by  agreement.  Corporal 
Bropby  is  ill,  but  will  be  well  enough  to  start  to-morrow,  I  hope.  I 
have  seen  the  German  Consul  about  his  visit  to  Moab.  The  Baron 
was  extremely  oivil  and  obliging  in  giving  me  a  detailed  aoeount  of  his 
«zpedition.  The  question  seems,  however,  still  an  open  one  as  to  the 
genmneness  of  the  pottery.  A  curious  point  was  on  a  cave  they  dug 
open;  there  was  vegetation  on  the  earth  and  rooks  that  had  to  be 
removed  to  effect  an  entrance.  They  found  a  broken  idol  and  some  pots 
inside. 

Nahhu,  Nov.  4. — I  have  just  received  the  October  Quarterly^  and  wish 
to  notice  a  mistake  in  punctuation  which  makes  my  description  of  Malia 
nonsense.    It  is  on  p.  177.    Will  you  alter  it  thus : 

*^  A  modem  Christian  village  now  occupies  this  site.  It  is  situated 
on  a  narrow  top,  forming  the  south-east  comer  of  the  ranges  of  hills 
coming  from  the  north  and  west,  from  which  it  is  slightly  detached  by 
small  valleys.    A  steep  descent  on  the  south  leads  to  a  broad  valley.*' 

I  was  very  much  gratified  at  the  way  the  Committee  mentioned  my 
work  at  the  (General  Meeting. 

I  hope,  if  we  are  not  further  delayed  by  wet  weather,  to  finish  up  by 
the  end  of  November.  The  revision  has  been  the  hardest  work  I  have 
done  yet,  and  not  at  all  the  pleasant  trip  it  has  been  described  to  be. 

Beit  Ur  eZ  Tahtd,  Nov.  10. — "We  are  getting  on  very  well  with  the 
revision.  I  have  discovered  Ai,  I  think — Khurbet  Haiy ;  I  do  not  think 
any  one  has  found  it  before,  but  am  not  sure.  It  is  one  mile  east  of 
Michmach.  I  think  all  the  sites  proposed  hitherto  for  Ai  have  been 
west  of  Michmach. 


LIEUT.  KITCHENEE'S  REPORTS. 
VII. 

Jebusalbm,  1th  September,  1877. 
The  work  of  this  month  has  been  entirely  office  work  and  traveling. 
In  ordeir  to  send  home  the  map  of  the  north  everything  had  to  be  made 
in  duplicate  for  fear  of  loss  on  the  journey.  Early  in  the  month  I  took 
a  short  trip  in  the  Lebanon,  leaving  the  non-commissioned  officers  ai 
work  at  Aleih.  I  first  visited  Mr.  Jago  at  Bludan,  and  then  rode  roimd 
by  Baalbek,  the  Cedars,  and  Nahr  el  Kelb,  back  to  Aleih.  This  route  is 
so  w^l  known  that  a  description  of  it  would  be  superfluous.  On  my 
return  I  found  the  resolution  of  the  Committee,  recalling  one  of  my 
non-commissioned  <^cers  with  the  map.  I  selected  Sergeant  Malin^ 
to  go,  as  he  had  been  suffering  from  fever  for  some  time,  and  he  left  by 
the  Austrian  steamer  of  the  23rd  with  all  the  originals  of  the  map  com- 
plete. A  duplicate  of  everything  has  been  kept  in  this  country.  On  the 
24th  I  started  from  Aleih  for  Jerusalem.    Our  first  day  was  to  Sidoa. 
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We  niffered  considerably  from  the  beat.  Fcnr  awer  ten  jesrs  to  bot  a  day 
bas  not  been  known  in  tbe  conntry.  At  midday  I  got  a  tligbt  sunstroke, 
and  I  did  not  get  into  camp  at  Sidon  till  1.90  a.m.  E-rerybady  waa 
mncb  exhausted,  and  my  dogs  nearly  died,  though  they  wore  oanied  all 
ihe  way.  At  Aleih  the  thermometer  stood  at  jiinety-tbree  degrees  in 
tibe  shade,  and  at  Nazareth  at  114  degrees.  Next  day  we  started  at 
six  p.m.,  and  travelled  by  moonlight,  which  was  much  more  pleasant. 
In  the  next  three  days  we  camped  atR4s  el  'Ain,  Acre,  and  at  Nasareth. 
At  Acre  I  saw  H.E.  the  Pasha,  who  was  rery  polite  and  obliging 
I  stayed  two  days  at  Nazareth  to  rest  the  animals,  and  tiien  left  for 
Jenin.  On  the  way  I  paid  a  yisit  to  the  dieikh  of  the  Beni  Sakr — bis  camp 
was  close  to  Bolam.  The  tribe  have  come  from  the  other  side  of  Joidan, 
and  now  occupy  the  country  between  Beisan  and  Tiberias ;  their  large 
troops  of  camels  are  seen  grazing  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
fellahin  have  to  take  up  whatever  crops  remain  on  die  ground  before 
they  are  ripe,  or  have  it  eaten  by  them.  Fendy  el  Eeis  is  the  chief 
sheikh  of  the  tribe,  and  can  muster  4,500  spears  in  case  of  necessity. 
His  tent  was  much  longer  than  any  of  the  others.  The  sheikh  is  a  very 
fine  old  man,  and  was  better  dressed  and  cleaner  than  ihe  others.  We 
received  Arab  hospitality,  in  the  ^lape  of  exoellent  oofiee,  preserved 
dates,  &c.  The  sheikh  showed  us  his  sword,  a  Damascus  blade  kept 
with  great  care,  also  a  coat  of  mail,  which  probably  dated  from  early 
Saracenic  times.  They  had  none  of  their  trained  falcons  with  them, 
having  left  them  all  on  the  oi^er  side  of  Jordan.  The  sheikh  said  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  help  us  if  we  came  to  make  a  map  of  his  part  of 
the  country.  Next  day  we  arrived  at  Nablus,  and  I  visited  Jacob's 
Well,  about  which  I  send  you  a  few  separate  notes.  The  day  after,  the 
2nd  September,  I  rode  into  Jerusalem.  The  mules  had  to  make  two 
days  of  this  journey,  so  we  put  up  in  the  hotel  for  one  night. 

I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  start  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  Survey. 
The  country  is  now  quiet  in  that  direction  for  the  first  time  for  three  years. 
I  send  you  some  special  notes  on  recent  discoveries  at  Jerusalem. 

VIII. 
Camp  at  Jebusalem,  October  2nd,  1877. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  work  of  this  month  has  finished 
the  map  of  Palestine  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  There  remains  only  the 
revision  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  map,  and  when  that  is  completed 
all  the  data  necessary  for  the  publication  of  the  map  will  be  safely  in 
England. 

On  the  12th  September  we  left  Jerusalem  with  the  object  of  surveying 
the  desert  between  Gaza  and  Beersheba.  Our  first  day's  march  was  to 
Hebron,  where  I  attached  two  soldiers  to  the  expedition.  The  acting 
kaimacam  replied  to  my  request  for  the  soldiers  that  two  were  quite 
insufficient.  However,  on  my  asking  for  his  reply  in  writing  to  submit 
to  the  pacha,  the  soldiers  were  immediately  forthcoming.    I  found  out 
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bere  that  the  next  village  I  was  going  to,  Dhoheriyeh,  was  entirely 
deserted.  Owing  to  the  bad  year,  the  inhabitants  were  not  able  to  pay 
taxes,  and  found  it  better  to  desert  their  homes.  There  is  also  a  great 
want  of  water  in  the  country. 

I  therefore  changed  my  plans,  and  marched  to  Beit  Jibrin.  Here  we 
found  barley  and  provisions  very  dear,  owing  to  the  bad  harvest.  I 
could  learn  little  or  nothing  about  the  country  I  was  going  to,  as  the 
fellahin  and  Arabs  have  always  a  feud  with  each  other,  and  neither  dare 
venture  into  t£e  other's  territory.  However,  I  found  out  that  there  was 
water  at  Tell  el  Hesy,  and  determined  to  find  my  way  there.  Next  day 
we  marched  to  Tell  el  Hesy,  and  encamped  there.  We  were  now  entirely 
in  the  Arab  country,  having  left  all  villages  some  hours  behind  us.  The 
principal  sheikh  of  the  Jubar^t  Arabs,  Sheikh  'Aid  ed-Dibs,  came,  and 
was  very  civil,  promising  all  sorts  of  assistance.  The  Arabs  were 
natiirally  extremely  astonished  to  see  us,  as  no  travellers  had  ever  been 
in  their  country  before.  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  establish  an  Arab 
guard  on  the  tents,  as  the  Taiy^hah  Arabs  make  frequent  raids  in  this 
part,  and  by  this  means  Sheikh  'Aid  ed  Dibs  was  made  to  a  certain 
extent  responsible  for  anything  that  might  be  stolen. 

The  whole  country  was  as  bare  as  ^  freshly-ploughed  field,  and,  far 
from  being  a  dead  level,  as  shown  on  existing  maps,  not  a  tree  or  house 
to  be  seen  in  the  wide  prospect  of  rolling  ground.  In  the  spring,  how- 
ever, all  this  country  is  green  with  barley.  Last  year  the  crops  en- 
tirely failed.  We  had  luckily  come  to  the  only  place  with  .water  for 
many  miles  round,  and  here  it  was  very  brackish,  and  the  colour  of 
weak  tea. 

On  Saturday,  the  I5th,  we  started  the  triangulation,  and  were  able  to 
finish  in  one  day  after  observing  from  three  points.  On  Monday  the 
surveying  commenced.  Our  Arab  guides  were  a  cause  of  some  difficulty, 
as  they  were  afraid  of  going  far  south,  and  were  most  exorbitant  in 
their  demands  for  backsheesh.  Luckily  it  is  Bameidan,  the  month  in 
which  the  Moslems  are  not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  while  the  sun  is  up, 
so  that  we  escaped  being  obliged  to  feed  a  large  number  of  visitors. 

All  the  week  the  work  went  on  steadily.  Coming  back  from  the  south, 
or  enemy's  country,  in  the  evening,  we  often  scared  the  Arabs  with 
their  flocks  of  camels,  and  once  Corporal  Brophy  was  charged  by  an 
Arab  with  a  spear  to  within  a  few  inche?  of  his  face. 

Our  principal  discovery  was  the  ruins  of  Ziklag,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Khurbet  Zuheiltkah.  Lieutenant  Conder  first  heard  the 
name,  and  suggested  the  identification.  The  ruins  occur  on  three  small 
hills  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  nearly  half  a  mile  apart. 
The  highest  hill  of  the  three  is  to  the  north,  and  forms  the  apex  of  the 
triangle.  There  are  a  number  of  ancient  ruined  cisterns  at  the  ruins, 
but,  as  in  almost  every  case  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  stones  have 
aU  been  removed,  the  sites  ploughed  over,  and  they  are  only  visible 
now  by  the  white  patches  on  the  dark  soil,  which  show  well  even  at  a 
distance  at  this  time  of  year,  though  in  the  spring  they  are  completely 
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hid  by  the  crops.  The  site  is  in  the  open  rolling  plain,  some  distance 
from  the  low  hills  of  the  Shefalah.  It  is  11  miles  distant  from  GtLzsL,  on 
a  Hne  bearing  25  degrees  south  of  east,  and  is  19  miles  south-west  of 
Beit  Jibrin. 

Three  miles  south  of  Khurbet  Zuheillkah  runs  the  broad  "W&dy 
Bashkhah,  or  W^dy  Sheri'ah  (both  names  are  used  for  it  by  the  Arabs). 
This  may  be  the  brook  Besor  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxx.,  where  the  200 
faint  and  weary  stayed  from  following  David  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Amalekites.  South  of  this  is  the  country  of  the  Azzazimeh  Arabs,  the 
modem  representatives  of  the  Amalekites,  and  even  now  continual  raids 
are  made  across  the  wkdy  into  the  northern  country,  from  which 
Ihey  carry  off  all  they  can  lay  hands  on.  One  hundred  and  sixty  govern- 
ment soldiers  are  now  stationed  on  the  wkdy  to  prevent  these  incursions. 
It  is  evident  that  this  portion  of  the  country  is  in  a  very  similar  state  to 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  David,  when  this  w^dy  probably  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Gath. 

Another  fine  ruin,  Khurbet  Zeb&lah,  five  miles  east  of  Khurbet 
Zuheilikah,  appears  to  me  as  likely  to  represent  Baalah  or  Balah  of  the 
list  in  Josh.  xv.  It  is  a  large  and  important  ruin  on  the  banks  of  a 
wady,  with  many  cisterns  and  an  ancient  welL 

On  Monday,  the  24th,  C€imp  was  moved  to  Kuweilfeh,  where  there  is 
a  line  well  of  water.  Our  Arab  friends,  though  very  strong  in  their 
protestations  that  they  could  not  let  us  i<o  to  Bir  es  Seba  alone,  at  the 
last  moment  shirked  off,  and  would  not  come,  which  I  was  not  sorry  for. 

Wo  had  one  hard  day's  work  amongst  the  low  hills  of  the  Shefalah, 
which  are  studded  with  large  ruins,  principally  of  early  Christian  times, 
judging  from  the  remains  of  churches  found  at  them.  Kuweilfeh  itself 
is  a  large  and  important  ruin  commanding  a  pass  through  which  the 
main  road  leads  from  the  hills  to  the  plain.  A  large  partially  artificial 
plateau  was  probably  the  site  of  some  important  fortress,  of  which  there 
are  now  no  traces  except  cisterns.  The  valley  down  to  the  well  shows 
many  traces  of  ruined  buildings. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  Kuweilfeh  is  another  important 
ruin,  Khurbet  XJmm  er  Bem^min,  which  has  been  identified  with  Rim- 
mon.  Here  there  are  foundations  of  many  buildings.  On  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  are  the  foundations  of  an  important  square  building  of 
large  well-dressed  stones,  and  lower  down  there  are  the  bases  of  three 
columns  in  sitUy  which  probably  belonged  to  a  church,  though  without 
excavations  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly.  There  are  numbers  of  caves 
and  rock-cut  dsterns  at  all  these  ruins. 

On  the  26th  we  moved  camp  to  Blr  es  Seba.  We  had  been  warned  of 
some  danger  from  the  Arabs  in  this  part,  but  foimd  the  country  entirely 
deserted.  The  fact  being  that  this  portion  of  the  country  is  equally 
feared  by  both  tribes,  therefore  neither  dare  venture  into  it  except  for 
raids.  We  had  considerable  difficulty  about  the  names,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  less  troubled  times  more  might  be  collected  in  this  part. 

From  this  camp  we  finished  the  map  commenced  almost  exactly  six 
years  ago. 
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Our  journey  back  was  rapid,  owing  to  all  our  bread  Laving  gone 
mouldy  and  our  provisions  run  short.  Our  first  day  took  us  to  Dura 
on  the  road.  At  the  wells  near  El  Burg  some  fellahin  were  watering 
their  flocks  of  goats.  Seeing  a  mounted  party  arriving  from  the  Bedouin, 
country,  they  raised  a  shout  of  '*  Bedouins ! "  Away  went  the  goats  at  a 
gallop  up  the  hills.  This  we  were  used  to,  and  rode  on  trying  to  reassure 
them  by  shouting  "Soldiers!*'  when  about  fifteen  men  ran  together 
behind  some  stone  ^alls,  and  after  gesticulating  frantically,  opened  fire 
upon  us.  The  balls  whistled  by  and  threw  up  the  dust  imder  our  horses' 
feet,  so  we  pulled  up,  and  after  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  making 
them  understand  who  we  were.  After  all,  we  ran  more  danger  from 
our  friends  than  from  the  much-dreaded  Arabs.  At  Dura  some  boys 
threw  stones  at  Corporal  Sutherland,  so  I  had  them  publicly  flogged. 

Next  day,  Saturday,  we  marched  into  Jerusalem,  our  horses  rather 
done  up  by  their  hard  work.  Our  tents  and  camels  did  not  arrive  till 
after  dark.  We  shall  now  have  about  a  fortnight's  work  preparing^ 
everything  in  duplicate.  I  will  then  send  home  the  last  portion  of  the 
map  and  take  up  the  work  of  the  revision. 

The  flonount  surveyed  was  340  square  miles,  making  a  total  since  we 
have  been  out  of  1,340  square  miles. 

One  hundred  and  four  ruins  have  been  examined  and  mapped  in  this 
latter  portion  of  the  Survey. 


IX. 

Nablcts,  Ist  November,  1877. 

The  early  portion  of  the  month  of  October  was  taken  up  in  prepcuring 
the  last  340  square  miles  of  the  mi^  to  go  home ;  this  was  done  at  Jeru- 
salem; some  revision  of  the  country  round  was  also  completed.  Ar- 
ruigements  were  also  metde  with  His  Grace  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  granting  me  full  permission  to  repair  Jacob's  Well. 

On  the  17th  I  marched  north  to  Zerin,  revising  on  the  road.  My 
camps  were  Eh&n  Lebban,  Jeb'a,  Zerin. 

From  Zerin  I  sent  an  expedition  to  Tiberias  to  inquire  after  the  name 
Sinn  en  Nabii,  which  I  had  heard  still  existed  on  the  shores  of  tiie  Sea  of 
€htlilee.  The  name  was  found  to  be  well  known,  and  applies  to  the 
ruins  west  of  the  road  at  Kerak.  A  description  of  this  site  was  given  in 
my  report  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

On  the  23rd  the  revision  of  the  country  round  Zerin  was  complete, 
and  camp  was  moved  to  Nablus,  where  I  intended  to  repair  Jacob's 
Well.  TJnfortimately,  owing  to  the  bad  government  here,  that  design 
has  been  frustrated ;  when  the  matter  is  settled  I  will  forward  a  special 
report  on  what  has  occurred. 

A  special  plan  has  been  made  of  Samaria,  and  another  of  the  church 
there ;  also  one  of  the  town  of  Nablus. 

The  revision  of  the  country  round  is  almost  completed. 
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The  weather  has  been  very  bad— heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain ;  two 
days  have  been  lost  by  wet  weather. 

The  country  is,  in  my  opinion,  now  in  a  more  dangeroos  state  than  it 
has  been  any  time  this  year.  I  attribute  it  to  the  elation  felt  by  Moham- 
medans at  having  been  able  to  beat  so  large  a  Christian  power  as  Bussia. 

H.  H.  EiTCHENEB,  lieut.  B.E. 


ITINERAEIES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

St.  Aidan's  College,  Nov,  1877. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  1877,  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  invited  attention  to  this  subject.  Having  studied  it 
carefully  myself,  I  shall  be  glad  to  lay  the  results  before  the  readers  of 
the  Quarterly  Statement,  and  hope  it  may  call  forth  further  information. 

Our  Lord's  ministry  lasted,  in  all  probability,  three  years  and  a  half. 
In  this  opinion,  and  in  my  succeeding  statements,  I  follow  Robinson's 
Harmony,  a  cheap  edition  of  which  has  been  published  in  English  by 
tbe  Religious  Tract  Socieby,  and  forms  an  excellent  manual  for  studying 
the  subject.  We  may  oivide  the  three  years  and  a  half  into  |three 
periods,  reckoning  by  the  Passovers  which  occurred  during  our  Lord's 
ministry.  The  first  period  will  be  eighteen  months,  the  second  a  year, 
the  last  also  a  year.  In  the  first  period  our  Lord's  Itinerary  would  be, 
so  far  as  the  places  are  mentioned  in  the  gospels  :  1,  Bethabara  to  the 
wilderness ;  2,  to  Cana  of  Galilee ;  3,  to  Capernaum ;  4,  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  first  passover;  5,  to  the  Jordan;  6,  to  Sychar;  7,  to  Cana  of 
Galilee  the  second  time  ;  8,  to  Nazareth  ;  9,  to  Capemaiun,  which 
became  our  Lord's  headquarters  in  Galilee,  and  from  which  He  mada 
various  excursions,  of  which  no  details  are  given;  10,  to  Jerusalem 
again  for  the  Passover.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  instead  of  Bethabara 
^vdiich  appears  in  our  Bibles  as  the  place  of  Christ's  baptism,  the  best 
manuscripts  read  Bethany  in  John  i.  28. 

In  the  second  period  the  Itinerary  would  begin  again  at  Jerusalem 
and  go  (2)  to  Capernaum ;  (3)  to  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes ;  (4)  back  to 
Capernaum;  (5)  to  Nain;  (6)  back  to  Capernaum,  from  which  our  Lord 
made  a  circuit  through  Gkdilee,  and  returned  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where 
He  preached  from  the  ship ;  (7)  to  Gadara ;  (8)  back  to  Capernaum ;  (9)  to 
Nazareth  the  second  time ;  (10)  back  to  Capernaum,  from  which  He  made 
another  circuit  in  Galilee;  (11)  to  Bethsaida  east  or  north-east  of 
the  lake;  (12)  to  CapemaUm,  when  He  walked  on  the  sea. 

This  ends  the  second  period.  Our  Lord  did  not  go  up  for  the  Passover 
that  year  (John  vii.  1),  but  He  went  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  six 
months  later.  The  third  period,  therefore,  begins  at  Capernaum  in  the 
spring.  From  Capernaum  He  went  (1)  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ; 
(2)  to  Decapolis ;  (3)  to  Magdala  and  Dalmanutha  across  the  lake  ;  (4)  to 
Bethsaida;  (5)  to  Caasarea  Philippi ;  (o)  to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
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probably  Hermon,  fiuid  not  Tabor  as  generally  snpposed ;  (7)  to  Caper- 
naum for  the  last  time;  (8)  to  Bethany ;  (9)  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feaet  of 
Tabernacles ;  (10)  to  Bethany  again ;  (11)  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of 
tile  Dedication  in  winter ;  (12)  to  Bethabara  (or  Bethany  beyond  Jordan), 
where  He  was  baptized ;  (1 3)  to  Bethany  to  raise  Lazarus ;  ( 14)  to  Ephraim ; 
(15)  through  Persea;  (16)  to  Jericho ;  (17)  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany; 
(18)^to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  Passover. 

These  Itineraries,  though  partly  conjectural  as  to  the  exact  order,  are 
in  the  main  features,  and  in  the  names  of  the  places,  clear  and  certain. 
They  are  also  of  the  deepest  interest,  yet,  as  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has 
observed,  no  special  and  continuous  study  has  been  given  to  the  subject. 
I  have  never  seen  maps  drawn  to  illustrate  these  Itineraries,  except  what 
I  have  drawn  myself. 

I  should  like  also  to  add  a  supplement  to  a  letter  of  Lieutenant  Oonder 
in  the  Quarterly  Statement  oi  October,  1876.  He  there  gives  a  list  of 
twenty -two  names  which  he  says  *'  almost,  if  not  entirely,  exhausts  the 
topography  of  the  New  Testament ''  as  regards  Palestine.  Yet  he  has 
omitted  the  following :  (1)  Arimathea;  (2)Azotu8;  (3)  Bethphage ;  (4) 
Dahnanutha ;  (5)  Gadara ;  (6)  Gergesa ;  (7)  Joppa ;  (8)  Lydda ;  (0) 
Magdala.  We  should  observe  that  instead  of  Magdala  in  Matt.  xv.  39 
the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.  read  Magadan ;  also  that  the  name  Persea, 
which  does  not  appear  anywhere  in  the  common  text,  is  g^ven  in  Luke 
vi.  17  in  the  Sinaitic  MS. 

J.  T.  KOfGSMILL. 


THE  POSITIONS  OF  SION  IN  THE  FOUETH,  FIFTH, 
AND  SIXTH  CENTUEIES. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  Tobler's  **Pal»stin8B  Descrip- 
tiones  ex  Sseculo,  IV,,  V.,  et  VI.,*'  contain  what  bears  upon  the 
position  of  Sion  in  the  accounts  of  travellers  of  that  period.  They  are 
given  here  without  note  or  translation  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in 
the  determination  of  this  question. 

1,  The  first  is  from  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333).  After  describ- 
ing the  site  and  condition  of  the  Temple,  he  says  : — 

**  Item  exeunti  Hierusalem  ut  ascendas  Sion,  in  parte  sinistrsL  et 
deorsum  in  valle,  juxta  murum,  est  piscina  quas  dicitur  Siloa  et  habet 
quadriporticum  et  alia  piscina  grandis  f  oras.     .     .     . 

Inde  elidem  vi&  ascenditur  Sion,  et  par^t  ubi  fuit  domus  Caiphaa 
sacerdotis,  et  oolumna  adhuc  ibi  est,  in  qua  Christum  flagellis  cecide- 
vunt.  Intus  autem,  intra  murum  Sion,  paret  locus,  ubi  palatium  habuit 
David.     ... 

Inde  ut  eas  foras  murum  de  Sion  eunti  ad  portam  neapolitanam  ad 
partem  dexteram^  deorsum  in  valle  sunt  parietes,  ubi  domus  fuit  sive 
pnetorium  Pontu  Pilati;    ubi  Dominus  auditos  est  antequam  pate- 
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letor.  A  sinistra  antem  parte  est  montioulas  Golgotha  ubi  Dominos 
omcifixTis  est.  Inde  quasi  ad  lapidis  missum  est  crypt  a.  ubi  corpus  ejus 
positum  fuit  et  tertio  die  surrexit.  Ibidem  modo  jussu  Constantini 
imperatoris  basilica  facta  est,  id  est,  dominicum  mind  pulchritudinis 
habens  ad  latus  exceptorium  unde  aqua  levatur,  et  balneum  a  tergo  ubi 
infantes  lavantur." 

II.  SanctsB  Paidffi  Peregrinatio  (circa  A.D.  3S0).  After  praying  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  she  ascends  Sion  : — 

*'  Inde  egrediens  asoendit  Sion  quaa  in  arcem  vel  speculam  yertitur. 
Hanc  urbem  quondam  expugnabit  et  resedificavit  David.** 

III.  P.  Eucherii  epitome  de  aliquibus  locis  Sanctis  (a.d.  427) : — 

"  Situs  ipse  urbis  pene  in  orbem  circumactus,  non  parvo  murornm 
ambitu,  quo  etiam  montem  Sion  quondam  vicinum  jam  intra  se  recipit 
qui  a  meridie  positus  pro  arce  urbi  supereminet.  Major  civitatis  pars 
infra  montem  jacet  in  planitie  humilioris  collis  posita. 

Mons  Sion  latere  uno  quod  aquilonem  reepicit,  clericorum  religios- 
orumqe  habitationibus  frequentatur  cujos  in  vertice  planitiem  mona- 
chorum  cellulse  obtinent  ecclesiam  oirumdantes  quaa  illic,  ut  fertur,  ab 
apostolis  fundata  pro  loci  resurrectionis  dominicsB  reverentia. 

Primum  de  locis  Sanctis.  Pro  conditione  platearum  divertendum  est 
ad  basilicam  qua)  martyrium  appaliatur  a  Ck)nstantiao  magno  cultu 
extructa.  Dehinc  coheBrentia  ab  occasu  insunt  Golgotha  atque  anastasis ; 
sed  anastasis  in  looo  est  resuirectionis  Golgotha  vero  medius  inter  ana4- 
tasim  ao  martyrium  locus  est  dominiesB  pa^ionis ;  in  quo  etiam  rupes 
apparet  quaa  quondam  ipsam,  affixo  Domini  corpore,  crucem  pertulit. 
Atque  hsec  tum  extra  montem  Sion  posita  cernuntur  quo  se  ad  aquilonem 
deficiens  loci  tumor  porrigit.  Templum  vero  in  inferiori  parte  urbis 
in  vicinia  muri  ab  oriente  locatum  magnificeque  construotum  quondam 
miraculum  fuit,  ex  quo  parietis  unius  in  ruinis  qu^edam  pinna  stat  super 
reliquia  ad  fundamenta  usque  destructis. 

Ab  ea  fronte  mentis  Sion  quee  praarupta  rupe  orientalem  plag^m 
^>ectat  infra  muros  atque  e  radicibus  collis  fons  Siloa  prorumpit." 

rv.  Theodori  Liber  de  situ  TerreD  Sanctss  (sixth  century) : — 

'*  In  medio  civitatis  est  basilica.  A  parte  occidentis  intras  in  sanctam 
resurrectionem  ubi  est  sepulcrum  Domini  nostri  lesu  Christi.  Et  est 
ibi  mons  CalvarisD  ad  quem  montem  per  gradus  callis  est.  Ibi  Domi- 
nus  crucifixus  'est  et  ibi  est  altare  grande ;  sub  uno  tecto  est.  De 
Sepulcro  Domine  usque  in  CalvarisD  locum  sunt  passus  numero  XY .  .  .  . 
Be  CalvarisB  loco  usque  in  Golgotham  passus  sunt  numero  XY.  .  .  .  De 
Golgotha  usque  in  Sanctam  Sion  passus  numero  CC,  qusa  est  mater  omnium 
eeclesiarum.  .  .  .  De  Sancta  Sion  ad  domum  Caiaphee  quae  est  modo 
ecdesia  Sancta  Petri  sunt  plus  minus  passus  numero  L.  De  domo 
Caiaphee  ad  prsetorium  Pilati  plus  minus  passus  numero  C.  Ibi  est 
«cclc«ia  sanctflB  Sophias.'* 
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NOTES  FEOM  THE  MEMOIE. 

The  Vale  of  Siddim, — There  has  been  inucli  doubt  as  to  the  meaning' 
of  this  name.  Gesenius  compares  it  with  the  Arabic  Stdd,  and  Dean 
Stanley  with  Sddeh,  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  words  Sidd  and 
Sddeh  are  frequently  used  in  the  Jordan  valley  with  a  meaning  peculiar 
to  the  dialect  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Thus  we  have  Sidd  el  ^Atiyehy 
^  '*  the  dry  Sidd,"  applying  to  one  of  the  great  marl  banks  below  the  cliffs 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  Kas  Feshkhah.  The  word  was  in  this  instance 
explained  to  us  as  meaning  a  cliff.  Again,  we  have  Deir  es  Sidd, 
**  Convent  of  the  Cliff,"  a  ruin  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice;  Sidd  Harizy 
**the  fortified  cliff,"  a  precipice  near  Phasaelis;  Sddet  el  Filciahy  *'the 
cracked  cliff;  "'  Sddet  el  Eirmil,  "  diff  of  rue ;  "  Sddet  en  NahJeh,  **  cliff 
of  the  torrent;"  Sddet  et  Tdleb,  *Hhe  straight  cliff;"  Wddy  Siddeh^ 
**  the  valley  of  cliffs."  The  word  is  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns ;  it  seems  peculiar  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  does  not  occur  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  may  perhaps  render 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  **  Valley  of  Cliffs,"  and  the  title  would  apply  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  to  the  whole  valley. 

Ataroth  Adar  (Josh,  xviii.  13). — ^This  place  is  of  the  highest  importance 
in  drawing  the  boundary  line  of  Benjamin.  It  is  most  minutely  described 
as  **  near  the  hill  that  lieth  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon.'* 
Looking  at  this  spot  on  the  map,  I  find  it  occupied  by  the  ruin  of 
ed  Ddrieh,  which  no  doubt  represents  the  ancient  name  Adar.  The 
same  place  is  perhaps  the  Addara  of  the  Onomasticon,  east  of  Lydda. 

Irpeel  (Josh,  xviii.  27)  is  a  town  of  Benjamin,  long  sought  in  vain. 
The  root  of  the  name  may  be  recognised  in  the  modem  Bd-fdl^  being 
the  same  from  which  the  name  Eephaim  is  derived.  The  final  el  would 
in  this  case  be  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  as  in  many  other  instances 
in  the  coimtry  in  which  it  has  disappeared. 

Valley  of  Charashim, — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  noticed  that  this 
word  is  recognisable  in  the  ruin  called  Tlirahay  on  the  side  of  the  valley 
which  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  intended  (1  Chron.  iv.  14 ;  Neh. 
xi.  35). 

Nehhaliriy  near  Jerusalem,  may  perhaps  be  the  native  town  of  Shemaiah 
the  Nehelamite,  the  enemy  <5f  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  24,  31,  32). 

Bethulia. — This  site  has  never  been  fixed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Judith  requires  that  the  place  should  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dothan  {T.  Dothdn),  and  within  sight  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.  It  has  never,  I  think,,  been  noticed  that  this  applies  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Mithiliay  east  of  the  main  road  from 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Shechem.  Mithilia  approaches  very  closely  in 
name  to  Bethulia ;  it  is  only  about  three  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
Dothan,  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  visible  from  the  pass  south  of  tho 
village.     The  site  is  thus  described  in  the  Memoir : — 

**  A  small  village  with  a  detached  portion  on  the  north,  and  placed 
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on  a  slope,  witli  a  knoll  to  the  south.    It  is  surrounded  bj  good  olive- 
groves,  and  has  a  plalli  to  the  north.'* 

The  place  is  not  far  from  S4niir,  where  Bethulia  is  generally  placed, 
but  Saniir  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  cannot 
be  seen  from  it. 

Elon,  a  town  of  Dan,  near  Jethlah(i?.  THJ)  and  Thimnatha  (Josh. 
:9dx.  43).  Possibly  this  might  be  Beii  Ello,  in  which  case  Thimnatha 
would  be  the  northern  Tibneh,  not  far  off. 

Mount  Setr  and  MoutU  Jearim  were  places  on  the  boundary  of  Judah, 
between  Xirjath  Jearim  and  Beth  Shemesh;  the  last  was  close  to 
Ohesalon  (Kesla),  There  are  two  ruins  which  seem  to  preserve  these 
names.  1st.  Batn  ca  Saghir^  a  ruin  on  the  great  ridge  west  of  Soba. 
2nd.  Khurbet  ^Ermay  a  ruin  on  the  brink  of  the  great  vallf^y,  two  miles 
south  of  Kesla,  or  Ohesalon. 

The  New  Work. — A  cursory  glance  at  the  new  traces  which  arrived  in 
September  shows  that  a  great  deal  of  value  is  to  be  recovered  from  them. 
The  following  points  may  be  noticed. 

Yemma,  near  Tabor,  no  doubt  represents  the  Caphar  Yama  of  the 
Talmud,  which  is  said  (Tal.  Jer.  Megilla,  70a)  to  have  been  the  late  name 
of  Jabneol  of  ^aphtali. 

ITe/r  Kama  is  probably  the  LeHm  of  the  same  passage,  the  ancient 
Lakum  of  Naphtali^ 

Sdiyadeh  is  no  doubt  tha  Ziadetha  of  the  same  passage,  the  ancient 
Xekeb,  near  Damieh,  or  Adami,  of  Naphtali. 

Higher  up  the  country  is  a  ruin  called  Ummah,  perhaps  Ummah  of 
Asher. 

In  the  bit  of  desert  near  Beersheba  and  Beit  Jibrin  is  a  ruin  called  el 
Benawy,  possibly  libnah. 

As  regards  mediaeval  and  other  places  there  is  also  much  of  value 
in  the  new  traces.  There  was  a  town  of  St.  George,  the  position  of 
which  is  carefully  described  by  Marino  Sanuto  as  in  the  great  valley 
now  ealled  Wady  Shagh^r.  Here  I  find  a  place  sacred  to  St.  George, 
marked  on  the  new  work  by  one  of  the  principal  villages. 

The  tomb  of  Habakkuk  is  often  noticed  by  mediseval  Jewish  travellers 
near  Yakuk ;  it  is  shown  on  the  new  trace. 

Beth  Shearaim  was  an  important  place,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  San- 
hedrim. A  ruined  site  called  ISha'arah  has  been  foimd  in  a  position 
which  seems  suitable. 

Lachish, — The  part  of  the  country  in  which  this  town  should  appa- 
rently be  sought  is  now  completed,  and  I  find  nothing  to  shake  my 
previous  view,  which  is  as  follows : — 

The  site  was  apparently  known  in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  placed 
seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  towards  Daroma,  that  is  towards  the 
"  south,"  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  towards  the  town  called 
Darum  by  the  Crusaders,  which  is  explained  in  the  Chronicles  to  mean 
'*  Greek  Monastery  '*  (Deir-er-£iim). 
Bobinson's  site  at   Umm  Lcufa,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  does 
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not  agree  in  distance  w^th  the  Onomasticon,  nor  in  name  has  it  anj 
connection  with  Lochish.  The  pla6e  was,  I  may  boldly  say,  never  ihe 
site  of  an  ancient  city,  consisting  only  of  a  few  traces  of  ruins,  two 
masonry  ciBtems,  and  a  small  low  mound,  which  I  visited  in  1875. 

On  the  main  road  from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  to  Gkusa  is  the 
gteat  mound  of  Tell  el  Hesy  (**  hillock  of  the  water  pit  **).  It  is  a  con- 
spicuous and  important  site,  supplied  well  with  water,  and  giving  its 
name  to  a  great  valley.  It  is  ten  miles  from  Beit  Jibrin,  and  not 
far  from  'AflSn  (Eglon).  The  name  el  Hesy  may,  I  would  suggest,  bo 
a  corruption  of  Lachish,  the  Hebrew  Caph  being  changed  into  the 
guttural,  just  as  it  has  been  changed  in  the  case  of  Mukhmds,  Tell  el 
Hesey  is  evidently  an  imp(»:tant  site,  commanding  the  approach  to  tiie 
hills,  and  fits  well  in  position  the  requirements  of  Lachish. 

Passing  from  Biblical  questions  to  those  of  medieval  sites,  I  may 
enumerate  the  following : — 

The  penance  mountain  of  St,  John  was  shown  to  Bertrandon  de  la 
Broqui^re  in  1432,  between  G^a  and  Hebron.  I  find  on  our  map  thai 
the  hill  south-west  of  DhdheHyek  still  letains  the  name  Mukufat  Ahya^ 
'*  the  place  of  separation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  showing  yet  one 
more  Christian  tradition  lingering  a^ong  the  Moslem  peasantry. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Patriarchs  were  shown  to  Paula  at  or  near  Shech^u, 
as  noticed  by  Jerome.  Bobinson  expresses  his  inability  to  find  a  trace 
of  this  tradition ;  but  there  is  a  sacred  place  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town  of  Nablus,  near  the  modem  cemetery,  whidii  is  called  Ouldd 
Ta^Mb  el  'Ash^ah,  **  the  ten  sons  of  Jacob."  This,  no  doubt,  represents 
the  early  Christian  site. 

Anathf  a  town  of  Judea,  north  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Neubauer,  p.  754)  as  built  by  the  giant  Ahiman,  is  perhaps 
Ke/r  *Ana,  near  Bethel. 

BeChamarit  noticed  in  the  Onomeurtion  as  near  Qabaa,  is  probably 
JBeit  Ummar,  near  the  southern  Jeb^a,  south  of  Jerusalem.      « 

Beidan  is  noticed  in  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  as  being  the  place 
of  purification  of  the  hosts  entering  Palestine  to  build  the  temple  on 
(Jerizim.  The  upper  part  of  the  great  W&dy  Firllh,  by  which  a  host 
from  beyond  Jordan  would  naturally  approach  Shei^hem,  is  called  BeidSn, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  water  for  the  purifications  described. 

Arimathcea, — A  very  good  instance  of  the  uncertainty  which  was  felt 
regarding  many  Scriptural  places  in  the  fourth  century  is  afforded  by  this 
town.  Jerome  mentions  two  places — one  in  the  district  of  Thamnitica, 
near  {juxta)  Diospolis,  which  he  makes  to  be  both  Bamathaim  Zophim  and 
also  the  town  of  Joseph.  This  would  probably  be  JReniieh,  near  Lydda. 
A  second  place,  called  Bemphis,  in  the  boimds  {Jinibus)  of  Diospolis,  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  ArimathsDa.  This  second  site  farther  from 
Lydda  would  be  the  modem  Benits,  Evidently  there  was  no  certain 
tradition,  at  least  on  this  subject,  in  the  fourth  century. 

El  JECeidhemfyeh,  *'the  place  torn  down,"  is  the  native  name  of  the 
rock  which  Christians  call  Jeremiah's  Ghx)tto  at  Jerusalem.      This  is  a 
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TBlnable  instanoe  of  oftiaage.  Mr.  Bergfaeim  tells  me  that  in  the  dz- 
teentii  century,  aooording  to  the  Moslems  of  Jerusalem,  the  name  is 
found  in  Arabic  MSS.  written  Haremiyeh,  or  *'  Jeremitih"  and  is  thus 
doiyed  from  the  fifteenth-oeatury  tradition.  Hence  we  may  see  how 
many  changes  have  occurred  which  it  is  now  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
trace  in  the  nomenclature,  and  how  wide  a  field  of  conjecture  might  be 
entered  upon  if  we  once  discarded  the  rule  to  accept  for  identification 
only  names  radically  unchanged. 

Bir  EyUb. — Here  also  we  find  «  change  creeping  over  a  tradition. 
This  well  was  discovered  and  opened  up  by  the  Crusaders  in  1184,  and  a 
century  later  it  had  come  to  be  considered  the  aitcient  En  Bogel,  whence 
the  modem  name,  *' Joab's  Well."  In  the  eyes  of  the  peasantry,  how- 
erer,  it  is  ^eby  Ej/ub,  or  Job,  not  Joab,  after  whom  the  well  is  named« 
The  tradition  has  thus  become  distorted,  and  furnishes  yet  another 
instance  of  ihe  preservaiion  of  Christian  traditions  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  monks  oyer  tiie  peasantry  during  the  palmy  days  of  Christian 
mle. 

SucwCh. — A  great  deal  of  argument  has  been  expended  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  SdlaU  in  the  Jordan  valley  could  be  Succoth.  The  general 
conclusion  has  been  that  it  was  not  the  Biblical  town,  which  is  rath^  to 
be  sought  east  of  Jordan,  and  much  farther  south.  The  name  Sdkut  has 
radicaUy  not  the  least  connection  with  8uocoth,  the  first  letter  only 
being  common  to  the  two  words  in  Hebrew.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  note  that  Marino  Sanuto  on  his  map  marks  Succoth  just  where 
Sdkul  now  exists.  Probably,  therefore,  we  have  here  a  mediaeval  tradi- 
tional site. 

Abd  Mta  and  Abd  Muula  were  places,  the  first  on  the  way  from 
Scythopolis  to  Keapolis,  the  second  ten  miles  south  of  ScythopoHs,  and 
called  Beth  Auhi  in  the  fourth  century.  The  first  would  probably  be 
rq>reeented  by  the  ruin  of  BeTanteh,  south  of  Jenin,  on  the  rottd  from 
Beisan  to  Shechem,  across  the  great  plain.  The  second  is  evidently  the 
present  *Ain  Helweh,  ten  miles  south  of  Beisan.  This  would  very  well 
suit  for  Abel  Mehola,  with  which  Jerome  id^tifies  it. 

Suriubeh  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  beacon  station  in  the  late 
Jewish  times  connected  with  the  watching  tor  the  new  moon.  Perhaps 
the  name  DalHh^  "burning,"  applied  to  one  of  the  principal  tops  of  this 
l^ock,  may  have  a  conneciion  witii  this  fact,  especially  as  the  valley 
leading  down  from  the  peak  is  called  Wddy  tn  Ndr^  *'the  valley  of 
fire,"  and  another  of  the  principal  peaks  is  called  Umm  Stdlai,  **  mother 
of  the  new  moon." 

^.— In  the  last  Statement  of  the  American  Society  I  notice  traditions 
of  this  f amovis  diief  in  the  Jordan  valley.  We  also  collected  some  of 
these  traditions.  The  camp  of  Zlr  is  shown  dose  to  Fusail,  and  one  of 
the  fords  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  named  apparently  after  his  brodier 
JeiTo.  Farther  north,  at  JVa7tf /,  near  Kasareth,  tiie  curious  structural 
tomb  sMamired  by  Major  Wilson  is  called  **  Zir's  house,"  and  a  little 
farth^  north  is  the  Meiddn  or  *<  open  place"  of  Zir.     Zir  tod  his 
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brotliers  Kuleib  ("little  dog")  and  Jerro  (** cub ")  are  said  to  have 
come  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  have  camped  at  Semmnnieh,  west  of 
Nazareth.  Their  tent-pegs  were  made  of  acacia  wood,  and  from  them 
sprang  the  acada  trees  of  Semmtlnieh,  which  are  of  a  species  {Ac(icia 
vera)  not  generally  found  in  Palestine. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  same  tradition  occurs  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine (see  Finn's  "Byeways,"  p.  151).  The  acacia  trees  of  Wady  es  Sunt, 
which  is  named  from  them,  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  tent-pegs 
of  a  certain  king  of  Egypt  called  Abu  Zeid,  who  was  here  defeated. 

The  derivation  of  a  few  curious  names  may  also  be  noticed. 

Bomaia,  meaning  "hat,"  is  a  name  applied  to  several  ruins.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  considered  to  be  the  Aramaic  Bimaihah,  meaning  "a 
palace  "  or  large  building. 

Werdeh,  commonly  translated  "  rose,"  is  the  name  of  a  great  many 
springs  in  Palestine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  are  no  roses 
near  any  of  them,  because  roses  do  not  exist  in  Palestine.  The  word 
h^  a  very  special  meaning  of  "  going  down  to  fetch  water,"  and  is  thus 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Yered,  which  has  a  similar  meaning.  Thus  at 
Tell  Jezer  we  have  a  spring  which  is  called  either  Werdeh  or  Yerdeh,  the 
latter  from  being  tmderstood  by  the  peasantry  to  mean  **  collection  "  of 
flocks,  &c.,  round  the  water.  It  is,  iil  fact,  the  root  of  the  name  of 
Jordan,  "the  descender,"  which  still  lingers  in  the  language. 

El  Mtneh. — This  title  is  appb'ed  to  the  various  harbours  along  the 
coast,  but  it  is  not  an  Arabic  name.  In  the  Talmud  the  harbour  of 
Csesarea  is  called  Lemineh,  though  not  a  Hebrew  word.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  Greek  hi/in^,  **  a  harbour,"  which  was  adopted  apparently  by  the 
Jews,  and  which  has  become  corrupted  into  El  Mineh,  The  Jews  were 
not  a  maritime  people,  and  Palestine  has  no  harbours ;  thus  for  the 
small  ports  built  by  the  Bomans  they  seem  to  have  adopted  a  foreign 
title  still  used,  though  its  derivation  is  obscured  by  a  slight  corruption. 

16/A  NovemBer,  1877.  C.  E.  C. 


JOSHUA'S  TOMB. 


There  are  two  places  in  Palestine  which  might  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Joshua.  The  one  is  pointed  out  by 
Christian  tradition,  the  pther  by  Jewish  and  Samaritan. 

The  name  of  the  city  where  Joshua  was  buried  was  Timnath  Heres, 
and  it  was  situate  in  Mount  Ephraim ;  but  the  exact  site  of  it  is  not 
defined  in  the  Bible,  except  by  the  statement  that  it  was  on  the  north 
side  of  Mount  Gkiash,  a  place  as  yet  not  known. 

Christian  tradition  points  to  the  town  of  Thamnathah,  now  the 
ruin  of  Tibneh,  on  the  Koman  road  from  Antipatris  to  Jerusalem* 
Jerome  speaks  of  this  place  as  on  the  border  between  the  possessions  of 
Dan  and  Judah  (though  that  border  was  not  very  well  understood  in 
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hia  days),  and  on  the  way  from  Lydda  to  Jerusalem ;  here  Joshua's  tomb 
was  shown  in  his  time. 

The  ruin  of  Tibneh  has  a  remarkable  rock  cemetery,  containing  nine 
tombs  south  of  the  site  of  the  town,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district.  One  of  these  tombs  is  large,  with  a  portico  sup- 
ported on  rude  piers  of  rook  with  very  simple  capitals.  One  of  the 
piers  was  destroyed  between  1866,  when  Major  Wilson  visited  Tibneh, 
and  1873,  when  the  Survey  party  were  there.  There  are  niches  for  over 
200  lamps,  once  burning  in  front  of  the  tomb  entrance.  WiUiin  there 
is  a  chamber  with  fourteen  graves,  or  kokim  ;  and  a  passage,  which  at 
first  looks  like  another  grave,  leads  into  an  inner  chamber  with  only  one 
hoka. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  this  tomb,  but  in  most 
cases  where  the  more  important  rock  tombs  with  such  porticos  can  be 
approximately  dated,  they  do  not  seem  older  than  about  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  Thus,  though  the  tomb  may  well  be  that  described  by 
Jerome,  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  its  being  really  that  of  Joshua. 

There  are  two  other  curious  facts  as  to  Tibneh,  The  great  oak-tree, 
some  forty  feet  high,  near  the  tomb,  is  called  Sheikh  et  Teim,  **  the  chief 
the  servant  of  €k>d."  There  is  also  a  village,  about  three  miles  to  the 
east,  called  Ke/r  lahu'a,  or  **  Joshua's  Villiige." 

The  second  site  for  Timnath  Heres  is  Eefr  Hiris,  south  of  Nablus 
and  about  nine  miles  from  it.  The  Samaritans  of  the  present  day  state 
tiiat  Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb,  son  of  Jephunneh,  were  here  buried. 
On  the  map  of  Marino  Sanuto  (1322)  the  same  place  will  be  found 
marked  as  Timnath  Heres.  The  two  tombs  of  Caleb  and  Joshua  are 
noticed  as  here  shown  by  Babbi  Jacob  of  Paris  in  1258  A.D.,  and  thus 
three  separate  traditions  point  to  the  same  place. 

Eefr  H4ris  is  an  ordinary  village  on  a  hill  among  olive  groves.  It  has 
on  the  east  of  it  two  sacred  places  resembling  the  other  MukdrM  of  the 
country,  inclusive  of  Joseph's  tomb.  One  of  these  has  the  curious 
name  Nehy  Kijl,  "Prophet  of  the  division  by  lot,"  who  is  called  now 
*'  Companion  of  the  Prophet."  The  other  is  now  named  Neby  Ktdda  or 
Kwnda,  possibly  a  corruption  of  Caleb.  May  we  not  under  the  title 
Kifl  recogmse  Joshua,  who  divided  the  inheritance  among  the  children 
of  Israel  ?  It  seems  by  far  the  most  probable  that  the  place  to  which 
Jew  and  Samaritan  both  point  would  be  the  true  site,  for  it  is  most 
striking  to  find  Jews  visiting  and  venerating  a  place  in  the  country 
of  Samaria,  yet  in  Samaria  the  tombs  of  Joseph,  Eleasar,  Phinehas, 
Ithamar,  and  Abishuah  are  still  shown,  and  if  we  follow  the  indigenous 
rather  than  the  foreign  tradition,  it  is  here  that  we  should  place  the 
tomb  of  Joshua  also.  C.  B.  C. 

Zi$t  October,  1877. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  ANCIENT  SYNAGOGUE  AT  MEIEON. 

Leeds,  Oct.,  1877. 

I  OBSEBYE  in  lieatenant  Conder's  *'  Notes  from  the  Memoir  "  in  last 
month's  Quarterly,  an  incidental  mention  of  the  [ancient  synagogue  «t 
Meir6n,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  singular  T-si^^^P^  moulding  on  the 
lintel  of  the  main  entrance. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  outline  sketch  in  my  journal,  which  I  send,  as 
it  may  possibly  prove  interesting  to  your  readers.  During  my  four  years' 
residence  in  Palestine  I  spent  a  month  in  Gkdilee,  in  1859,  and  camped 
at  Meir6n  on  the  30th  April,  the  day  of  the  annual  Jewis  fett  in  honour 
of  Babhi  Simeon  Ben  JochaL 


The  scene  was  such  as  I  shall  never  forget.  We  could  scarcely  find 
room  to  pitch  our  tent  for  the  crowds  of  Jews  assembled  from  all  pi^s 
of  the  world.  Bepresentatives  were  there,  not  only  from  Jerusalem  and 
all  parts  of  Palestine,  but  European  Jews,  and  others  f^pom  America. 
Two  had  come  all  the  way  from  Calcutta,  x)sten8ibly  to  pray  at  this  '*  holy 
place."  Men,  women,  and  children  filled  the  building  over  the  £abbi*s 
tombas  wdl  msthe  surrounding  ruins,  andjoovered  the  ground  like  locusts. 
As  night  approached  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the  court,  and  many  who  had 
brought  offerings  of  valuable  garments,  embroidery,  ^awls,  and 
jewellery,  threw  Ihem  into  the  flames,  while  old  and  young  joined 
in  frantic  dancing  and  singing  round  the  fire.  It  looked  more  like  some 
heathen  orgies  than  anything  akin  to  modem  Judaism. 

The  dancing,  drinking,  and  singing  was  kept  up  the  gpreater  part  of 
the  night,  which  happened  to  be  mooUght,  and,  together  with  the  wild 
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rooky  hills  around,  lighted  up  partly  by  the  moon  and  partly  by 
numerous  camp-fires,  constituted  the  most  strangely  weird  picture  I 
ever  beheld.* 

Next  morning,  May  1st,  we  visited  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  synagogue, 
and  were  struck  with  the  sharpness  of  the  masonry,  considering  it  had 
stood  probably  for  seventeen  centuries. 

Bobinson's  description  of  the  ruin,  written  seven  years  before  our 
visit,  is  so  much  to  the  point  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  it. 

'*  The  site  is  an  area,  artificially  levelled  off,  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
huge  overhanging  rock.  The  edifice  fronted  toward  the  south,  and  here, 
too,  only  the  fine  portal  and  a  portion  of  the  front  wall  (including  side 
doors),  t  is  standing.  The  architecture  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  re- 
mains at  Kefr  Bir*im,  but  of  more  massive  proportions,  larger  stones,  and 
richer  sculpture.  Some  of  these  stones  are  4^  feet  long  by  2^  feet  thick. 
The  portal  is  nearly  10  feet  high  by  5J-  feet  wide.  Its  side  posts  are 
each  of  a  single  stone,  elaborately  sculptured.  The  sculptured  liutel 
projects  somewhat  beyond  the  side  posts,  and  is  without  inscription  and 
without  the  wreath.  The  portico  is  wholly  gone,  except  a  comer 
pedestal  fitted  inside  for  a  double  column.  Some  fragments  of  columns 
and  sculptured  entablatures  are  scattered  around.  The  area  of  the  inside 
is  empty."— 5fW.  Bes.  iii.  p.  74. 

The  coincidence  of  the  T-shaped  moulding  occurring  both  at  Kefr 
Bir*im  and  at  Ehurbet  SemmlLka,  on  Carmel,  is  curious,  and  would  seem 
to  imply  that  they  were  about  equal  in  date,  while  the  absence  of  either  in- 
scription or  sculptured  symbols  at  Meir6n,  such  as  are  found  in  the  other 
synagogues,  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  this  building  was  the  latest 
of  the  three. 

The  broken  and  displaced  lintel  may  perhaps  be  a  record  of  that 
terrible  earthquake  which,  so  lately  as  the  year  1837,  ruined  the  neigh- 
bouring village  and  castle  of  Safed. 

Speaking  of  Jewish  symbols  introduced  as  architectural  ornaments,  I 
find  in  my  sketch-book  a  note  of  a  door  I  saw  at  Hebron  in  1856.  What 
was  the  building  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  or  whereabouts  situate,  I 
cannot  now  recall — ^not  even  whether  the  building  were  occupied  or  a 
ruin.  One  thing  appears  certain— -namely,  that  the  sculptured  lintel  is 
not  in  its  original  position.  It  may  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
same  structure,  and  even  to  the  same  door,  but  the  three  stones  with 
the  seven-branched  candlestidcs  (two  upright  and  one  reversed)  enclosed 
in  a  moulding  or  entablature,  while  evidently  belonging  to  one  another 
and  in  their  proper  relcUive  position,  have  been  built  into  their  present 
place,  above  the  true  lintel,  at  some  time  subsequent  to  their  first  em- 
ployment. This  is  evident  from  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  moulding. 
The  use  of  this  sacred  symbol  stamps  these  stones  as  Jewish,  and- suggests 
their  having  belonged  to  a  synagogue.    This,  if  true,  would  be  very 

•  Kobinson  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  p.  431. 

t  One  side  door  is  imperfectly  preserved,  but  its  ruin  is  recent. 
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interesting,  occurring  in  Southern  Judea,  while  all  tiie  ancient  syna- 
gogues hitherto  described  have  been  in  Galilee  and  the  north.  The 
sculpture  has  all  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  I  trust  the  officers  of 
the  Surv^  may  be  able  to  throw  additional  light  upon  this  interesting 
ir^gment.  Edwakd  Atkinson. 


THE  CALVES  OF  BETHEL  AND  DAN. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  idols  erected  by  Jeroboam  were 
placed,  the  one  at  the  sources  of  Jordan  beneath  Hermon,  the  other  at 
the  town  which  lay  on  the  north  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ; 
but  this  was  not  the  understanding  of  the  medisBral  writers,  who  placed 
them  upon  the  two  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  The  authorities  are 
as  follows : — 

Marino  Sanuto,  who  represents  the  opinions  of  the  Crusading  epoch, 
gives  a  very  exact  account  of  Shechem.  On  a  high  mountain  west  of 
the  town  he  states  that  Jeroboam  placed  the  one  calf,  and  on  a  second 
higher,  east  of  it,  the  second.  The  city  lay  in  a  valley  beneath  and 
between  these  mountains. 

John  of  Wirtzburg  in  like  manner  (1 100  a.d.)  speaks  of  Shechem  as 
between  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  says  that  the  latter,  also  called  Luz,  was 
beside  C^erizim. 

The  manuscript  of  Fetellus  (1150  a.d.)  is  yet  more  explicit : — 

"  In  Sichem,  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  by  the  spring,  Jeroboam  ^made 
the  golden  calves ;  one  he  placed  in  Dan,  another  in  Bethel.  The  Samari- 
tans say  that  four  mountains  overshadowed  Sichem ;  Gbbal  and  Dan 
to  the  east.  Bethel  and  Garizim  to  the  south"  (see  Du  Vogiid,  "Eglises 
de  la  Terre  Sainte,"  p.  424). 

It  is  evident  that  the  Crusaders  here  adopted  the  Samaritan  view. 
Gerizim,  according  to  them,  is  Moriah,  where  Abraham  sacrificed  Isaac, 
and  also  Bethel  of  Jacob's  vision.  The  ruins  below  the  main  peak  on 
the  west  are  still  called  Luzeh,  or  Luz,  the  ancient  name  of  Bethel,  and 
this  site  is  constantly  noticed  from  the  time  of  Jerome  downwards  by 
pilgrims  visiting  Shechem. 

There  are  also  traces  of  the  name  Dan  on  the  opposite  hill.  A  spur 
of  height  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  summit  runs  out  west  of 
Ebal,  and  is  north-west  of  Shechem,  as  Gerizim  is  south-east,  agreeing 
roughly  vrith  the  description  of  Sanuto.  On  this  hiU  stands  the  sacred 
site  of  *Amdd  ed  Din,  "  monument  of  the  faith,"  which  I  have  previously 
proposed  as  the  site  of  Joshua's  altar  erected  in  Mount  Ebal.  The  hill 
itself  is  called  Rda  d  Kady, 

Dan  in  Hebrew  means  '*  judge,"  and  at  the  northern  Dan  under 
Hermon  the  meaning,  not  the  name,  is  preserved  in  the  title  Tell  el 
Kady,  •*  hill  of  the  judge."    Here  at  Shechem  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
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same  change  had  occurred,  and  the  medudval  Dan  is  now  represented 
by  Rd8  d  Kady,  **  mountain  top  of  the  judge." 

It  is  cuHous  that  in  the  possession  of  a  Samaritan  at  Nablus  I 
found  a  small  brazen  calf,  for  which,  however,  he  asked  fiui  extiavagant 
price. 

The  facts  of  the  Crusading  view  are  thus  clear ;  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  further  whether  they  were  right.  It  seems  at  first  sight  very 
probable  that  Shechem  would  have  been  chosen  by  Jeroboam  as  a 
religious  centre,  for  Gerizim  was  the  Mount  of  Blessing,  and  on  Ebal 
Joshua's  altar  was  perhaps  still  standing.  There  are  many  indications 
which  point  the  same  way  which  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

1st.  Bethel  of  the  Calf  was  dose  to  the  king's  palace  (Amos  vii.  13), 
and  Jeroboam  lived  in  Shechem  (1  Kings  xii.  25). 

2nd.  The  southern  Bethel  was  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  the  king  of 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19),  but  the  calf  of  Bethel  was  not  destroyed,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  as  having  been  taken.  It  remained  standing  long  after 
(2  Kings  X.  29). 

3rd.  The  southern  Bethel  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Joshua  xviii. 
22),  and  would  scarcely  have  been  chosen  as  a  religious  centre  by  a  king 
who  was  anxious  to  draw  away  the  people  from  Jerusalem  (1  Kings 
xii.  28). 

4th.  The  Bethel  of  the  Calf  is  constantly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Samaria  (1  Kings  xiii.  32 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  19 ;  Amos  iv.  1 — 4 ; 
V.  6),  and  the  old  prophet  at  Bethel  was,  according  to  Josephus  (comp. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  18),  a  Samaritan. 

dth.  The  Samaritans  in  Shechem  having  been  plagued  with  lions,  a 
priest  was  sent  to  Bethel  to  instruct  them.  It  is  most  natural  in  this 
case  also  to  suppose  a  Bethel  close  to  Shechem  (2  Kings  xvii.  28). 

6th.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethel  still  lives  amongst  the  peasantry  on 
the  slope  of  Mount  Gerizim  at  the  ruins  of  LOzeh, 

7th.  The  southern  Bethel  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  prophets  visited 
by  Elijah,  which  is  scarce  consistent  with  the  existence  of  the  calf 
(2  Kings  ii.  2,  3). 

Whilst  thus  stating  what  appears  to  me  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the 
mipposition  that  the  golden  calves  were  erected  in  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
and  thus  became  the  original  cause  of  the  establishment  of  a  rival 
religious  centre  at  Shechem,  which  has  been  carried  down  to  our  own 
day  by  the  Samaritans,  it  is  fair  to  state  the  objections  to  the  view, 
which  are  two. 

1st.  Josephus  certainly  understood  by  Dan  the  site  at  the  source  of 
the  Jordan,  a  place  not  consecrated  either  by  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Pentateuch  or  by  the  memories  of  Jewish  history  (Ant.  viii.  8.  4). 

2nd.  The  prophet  Hosea  mentions  Bethel  and  Bethaven  together. 
The  passage  is  considered  by  the  Jews  and  by  Jerome  to  mean  that  the 
two  places  were  one;  the  verse  contains  a  paronamasia,  the  prophet 
saying  that  the  place  once  Beit-Al,  **  house  of  Gt>d,"  had  become  BeU' 
aun,  **  house  of  vanity,"  a  change  of  which  we  have  an  echo  in  Beittn, 
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the  Tolgar  pronimoiation  of  tlie  name  of  the  modem  Bethel  (Hosea 
IT.  15;  V.  8;  x.  6). 

Whether  this  laat  passage  can  be  considered  as  condusiTe  appears  to 
me  doubtful  in  face  of  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  establishment 
of  a  place  of  worship  by  Jeroboam  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  king- 
dom, but  it  is  certain  that  a  district  of  desert  east  of  the  Bethel  of 
Benjamin  was  called  Bethaven  (Joshua  xriii.  12)  probably  meaning  **  the 
empty  place,"  as  being  uninhabited,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  a  town 
socalled  existed  near  Bethel  (xriii.  12)  and  distinct  from  it  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
5 ;  xiv.  23) ;  this  place  Major  Wilson  places  at  KhUrbet  An,  Hosea, 
however,  refers  to  Bethel  itself. 

The  question  appears  to  me  worthy  of  consideration  by  Biblical 
studmts  as  tending  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  history  of  Israel. 

Claude  B.  Conder,  lieut.  £.E. 


NOTES  ON  ARCHITECTUEE  IN  PALESTINE. 

The  different  rate  of  progress  which  has  been  observed  in  architectural 
style  in  various  countries  renders  it  very  important  that  any  building  of 
unknown  date  sliould  be  compared  with  examples  of  known  date  which 
exist  in  the  same  country  and  were  erected  by  the  same  nation.  The 
notes  in  the  Memoir  to  the  Map  are  more  than  half  devoted  to  the 
description  of  ruined  buildings.  Many  of  these  are  dated,  and  I  propose 
to  abstract  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of  value  £13  throwing 
li^t  on  the  question  of  the  dates  of  those  which  possess  any  marked 
architectural  features. 

Palestine  may  be  said  to  have  had  five  building  epochs.  First,  the 
Jewish  period  before  the  nation  became  subject  to  the  western  powers  of 
Qreeoe  and  Rome ;  secondly,  the  period  when  Jewish  architecture  was 
influenced  by  that  of  the  western  nations,  which  might  conveniently, 
if  not  very  exactly,  be  entitled  the  Herodian  epoch  ;  thirdly,  the  By- 
zantine period ;  f OTirthly,  the  Crusading ;  and  lastly,  the  Saracenic.  These 
may  be  considered  separately. 


I. — Jewish  Architecttjee. 

It  is  not  a  new  remark,  but  it  is  an  important  one  to  keep  in 
memory,  that  the  Jews  were  not  a  great  building  people.  At  one 
of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Fund  (July  23rd,  1866),  Mr.  Layard,  M.P., 
warned  the  subscribers  that  '*they  could  not  expect  such  important 
results  as  had  attended  the  investigations  in  Assyria  and  Babylon." 
The  explorations  have  fully  justified  tlus  dictum,  for  whilst  topographical 
diaooveries  of  the  highest  interest  are  obtained,  and  the  illustration  of 
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the  Bible  most  fully  carried  out,  no  great  archsBological  finds  like  those 
in  Assyria  have  ever  been  made  in  Palestine  outside  Jerusalem.  There 
is  only  one  building  which  has  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
Bible— Solomon's  Temple ;  of  this  we  find  the  foundations,  but  even  this 
was  the  work  of  foreign  masons  obtained  from  Hiram  king  of  Tyre. 
The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  produce  sculptured  images,  and  they  were 
evidently  not  an  inscribing  race,  or  inscriptions  would  occur  on  the  fine 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  country,  which  is  scarcely  ever  the  case. 
The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  their  one  central  building,  the  pride  of 
the  nation,  and  their  supreme  architectural  effort.  That  we  have 
found,  and  no  other  building  remains  to  be  found,.'as  far  as  we  have  any 
indication  in  Scripture. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  passages  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  the 
Jewish  ordinary  architecture  was,  on  the  whole,  much  what  is  now  the 
natural  style  of  the  country. 

Thus  wo  may  point  to  the  rapid  overthrow  of  the  Canaanite  cities  by 
Joshua,  to  Joab*s  proposal  to  draw  a  whole  town  into  the  river,  to 
Samson's  destruction  of  a  house  supported  on  two  pillars,  to  the  removal 
of  the  roof  of  a  building  in  order  to  lower  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  and  to 
many  other  indications  which  show  that  the  buildings  were  neither  large 
nor  very  solidly  constructed. 

In  the  time  of  Saul  the  people  are  found  living  in  caves  just  as  they 
still  do  in  parts  of  the  coi^try  where  protection  is  most  needed.  In  the 
account  of  the  siege  of  Megiddo  by  Thothmes  III.,  the  defeated  army 
is  said  to  have  been  dragged  up  the  walls  of  the  town  by  those  inside, 
who  let  down  their  cloaks  from  above ;  evidently  the  town  walls  were 
not  very  lofty. 

The  names  used  for  cities  in  the  Bible  include  **  fenced  cities,*'  which 
were  surrounded  with  stone  walls  (1  Kings  xv.  22)  and  un walled  hamlets 
(Perezoth),  The  former  may  be  thought  to  have  resembled  some  of  the 
Galilean  villages  which  were  walled  round  by  the  great  native  family  of 
the  Zeidaniytn,  and  which  have  houses  built  against  the  walls,  just  as 
Bahab's  house  at  Jericho  was  built. 

Of  these  ancient  towns  nothing  seems  now  left  beyond  what  is  cut  in 
the  rock.  II  we  remember  the  repeated  overthrow  of  almost  every  im- 
portant place  in  successive  invasions,  the  violent  action  of  weather,  and 
the  fact  that  those  buildings  were  erected  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago,  it  is  surely  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  much  else  remaining.  In 
Palestine  a  building  of  the  sixth  century,  or  five  hundred  years  earlier 
than  the  Norman  conquest,  is  looked  upon  as  quite  modern  and  un- 
interesting. 

Time,  weather,  and  the  hand  of  man  have  left  of  the  Jewish  cities 
only  the  great  mound  on  which  the  modern  houses  stand,  but  there 
are  indications  that  the  power  and  energy  of  the  old  inhabitants  far 
surpassed  that  of  their  descendants.  The  town  (which  stands  almost 
invariably  on  the  old  site,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  name  and  the 
po3iti:>n  of  the  water  supply  and  cemetery),  is  of  ten  surrounded  with  a 
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icaip  of  rook  artificially  out.  The  most  wonderfnl  of  these  scarps  is 
tliat  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Jemsalem,  where  a  carefully  worked 
wall  of  rook,  60  feet  high,  is  traced  for  over  160  yards.  Similar  scarps 
on  a  smaller  scale  are  not  uncommon  throughout  the  oountry. 

The  second  indication  of  an  ancient  site  is  the  existence  of  rock-cut 
reservoirs  and  dstems.  The  bell-mouthed  cisterns  occur  so  constantly 
near  and  in  connection  with  Jewish  tombs  that  it  seems  natural  to 
ascribe  them  to  Jewish  workmen,  though  they  have  no  marks  of  date 
which  will  fix  them  so  early. 

Still  more  important  are  the  rock-cut  tombs  which  generally  serve  to 
show  that  the  site  is  unchanged,  for  they  are  cut  on  the  hill-side  oppo- 
site the  modem  village  or  ruined  site,  and  hardly  ever  are  found  within 
or  beneath  the  ruins.  The  rock-cut  tombs  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  classes — 1.  Kokim  tombs.  2.  Loeultu  tombs.  3.  Sunk  tombs. 
The  two  first  classes  seem  to  be  of  Jewish  origin,  but  the  third  will  be 
noticed  later. 

The  Kokim  tombs  are  those  which  have  parallel  tunnels  running  in, 
three  or  four  side  by  side,  from  the  walls  of  a  rectangular  chamber.  The 
bodies  lay  with  their  feet  towards  the  chamber,  and  stone  pillows  for 
raising  the  heads  are  often  found  at  the  farther  end.  The  Kokim  vary 
in  number  from  one  or  two  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  are  of  various 
lengths,  from  3  or  4  feet  to  7  feet.  There  is  no  system  of  orientation, 
and  the  entrance-door  is  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  chamber  within 
being  directed  according  to  the  lie  of  the  rock. 

This  kind  of  tomb  is  certainly  the  most  ancient  in  the  country,  for  the 
Kokim  are  sometimes  destroyed  in  enlarging  the  tomb  on  a  different 
system.  There  are  also  instances  of  tombs  in  which  the  old  outer 
chamber  has  Kokim,  the  inner  or  late  chambers  toculi,  but  the  reverse 
has  not  been  found.  There  are  cases  of  a  transition  style,  in  which  an 
arched  recess  has  been  cut,  and  two  bodies  laid  beneath  it,  side  by  side, 
the  feet  x>ointing  to  the  chamber. 

These  tombs  were  used  by  the  Jews.  Over  one  we  found  a  Hebrew 
inscription ;  over  another,  the  representation  of  the  golden  dandlestick  ;- 
others  are  sacred  to  the  modem  Jews  as  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors; 
and  if  further  proof  were  required,  the  description  of  a  tomb  in  the- 
Talmud  might  be  adduced. 

As  regards  their  date,  they  are  earlier  than  the  loculus  tombs,  because 
they  have  been  afterwards  enlarged  on  that  system.  They  are  therefore 
earlier  than  the  Ohristian  era,  but  how  much  earlier  there  is  as  yet  no 
evidence  to  diow. 

One  further  relic  of  Jewish  architecture  must  be  noticed — ^the  vine- 
yard towers.  These  buildings  are  generally  about  15  feet  square  out- 
side, and  the  same  in  height.  The  walls  are  of  unhewn  blocks,  4  or 
5  feet  long;  the  roof,  supported  on  a  buttress,  is  of  slabs  7  or  8  feet  long. 
These  solid  and  rude  buildings  occur  near  rock-cut  wine-presses  and 
ancient  tombs,  and  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  Scripture  (Mark  xii.  1). 
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n.— HEBODIAlf  PeBIOD. 

AltiiOHgli  ihe  oooservatiTe  portion  of  tlie  race  set  its  face  against  the 
ways  of  the  heathen,  the  inflnenoe  of  Greece  and  of  Borne  penetrated 
into  Palestine  about  the  time  of  Christ.  The  great  woi^  of  Herod 
at  OsBsarea,  Samaria,  Ascalon,  Antipatris,  Jerusalem,  and  Herodium, 
described  by  Jose^hns,  were  coneeiyed  in  imitation  of  Boman  art- 
These  buildings  have,  however,  abnost  entirely  disappeared. 

At  Ceesarea,  excavation  might  recover  entirely  the  theatre  and  the 
temple,  the  sites  of  which  we  found  and  planned  in  1873.  The  two 
magnificent  aqueducts  on  the  north  are  no  doubt  also  of  this  date,  and 
these  have  been  traced  and  carefully  described. 

At  Samaria,  the  columns  still  stand  in  place,  without  their  capitals, 
but  the  saperstructnre  has  disappeared.  These  pillars  are  of  no  great 
size,  being  only  11  feet  high  and  2  feet  diameter. 

At  Ascalon,  the  Crusaders  seem^  to  have  uprooted  Herod's  colonnades, 
and  to  have  used  the  shafts  in  the  walls  of  the  town  as  thoroughbonds. 

At  Antipatris,  nothing  remains  above  the  surface.  At  Herodium, 
there  are  buildings  of  moderate  masonry,  well  cut,  but  in  no  way 
remarkable  for  grandeur  or  beauty.  At  Masada,  all  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  Herod  is  of  rude  workmanship,  and  the  masonry  of  no  great 
size, 

Thus  it  is  only  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Hebron  that  the  megalithio 
masonry  occurs  with  the  peculiar  draft  and  dressing  of  the  stones,  the 
like  of  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  This  is  ascribed  by 
M.  Du  Yogu6,  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  to  Herod,  and  "Mt.  Fergusson 
dates  the  waUs  of  the  Hebron  Haram  to  the  same  epoch.  The  peculi- 
arities of  style  in  the  two  monuments  are  the  same,  and  even  the  pilas- 
ters of  the  Hebron  Haram  occur,  as  I  found  in  1873,  on  the  walls  of  the 
Haram  at  Jerusalem. 

Perhaps  to  this  epoch  we  may  also  ascribe  some  of  the  aqueducts 
which  bring  water  down  the  Kelt  valley  to  the  foot  of  tiie  hills,  where 
the  Jericho  of  Herod  seems  to  have  stood.  The  Aqoednct  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  41  miles  long,  is  of  the  same  kind  of  masonry — small  and  rudely 
hewn,  but  laid  in  excellent  mortar ;  and  this  would  point  to  the  great 
reservoirs  called  Solomon's  Pools,  which  form  part  of  the  same  system, 
and  resemble  the  aqueducts  in  masonry,  being  also  dated  as  the  work  of 
Pontius  Pilate. 

We  have  also  to  consider  at  this  date  the  Galilean  synagogues.  That 
at  Arbela  is  said  by  Samuel  Bar  Simson  (1210  a.d.)  to  have  been  built 
by  Babbi  Nitai,  who  lived  about  200  B.O,  Babbi  Simeon  Bar  Jochai 
lived  about  120  AJ>.,  and  he  built  twenty-four  synagogues,  including 
those  at  Kefr  Birim,  el  Jish,  and  Meiri!ln  (where  he  was  buried).  Four 
other  synagogues  visited  by  Major  Wilson  at  Tell  Hum,  Kerazeh, 
Kebartttin,  and  TJmm  el  *Amed,  may  very  probably  be  ascribed  to  this 
builder,  as  they  dosely  resemble  in  style  the  three  dated  examples ;  and 
the  syaagogue  at  Taiyibeh,  with  the  one  on  Carmel,  and  perhaps  the 
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ruin  at  Balata,  might  serve  to  swell  the  onxober.  The  oonolnaon  thai 
anived  at  histcaically  agrees  with  the  judgment  of  arofaiteote,  founded 
en  a  stady  of  the  mrdiiteotuTal  style,  fixing  these  synagogues  as  of  the 
esoond*  oeBtnry  of  our  era.* 

The  tombs  belonging  to  this  second  Jewish  epoch  are  iur  mora  am- 
Utioiui  works  of  art  than  the  kokim  tombs.  They  have  facades  covered 
with  decoratioQ  of  a  pecuhar  kind,  a  mde  copy  of  classic  mooldings 
with  detailB  entirely  original.  There  is  generally  a  portico  with  a  frieae 
above,  si^ported  by  piUan  cut  in  the  rock  with  Ionic  or  Corutthlan 
capitals^  Within,  the  chamber  is  sometimes  ornamented,  and  has  an 
arched  reoees  with  a  sort  of  rook-eat  sarcophagus  or  lociUui  beneath, 
the  body  lying  parallel  to  1^  side  of  the  chamber.  If  Bolnnson's  argu* 
meat  be  allowed,  we  have  a  dated  ezaa^>le  of  this  style  at  Jerusalem, 
in  the  tomb  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  which  belongs  to  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  This  agrees  with  the  conclusion  at  which  architects 
have  arrived  by  study  of  the  style,  and  the  curious  admixture  of  dassie 
and  naitive  ideas  cannot  wdl  be  asciftbed  to  any  other  period. 

The  rolling  stone  is  found  almost  invariably  with  the  lociUui,  not  with 
the  koka.  This  agrees  with  its  use  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  the  fact 
tiiat  t&e  Holy  Sepulchre  must  have  been  a  loculu9  tomb.  The  only  in- 
seriptions  wl^ch  can  be  certainly  ascribed  to  the  same  period  are  tiie 
Hebrew  inscription  over  one  of  the  Jerusalem  tombs,  and  a  (}reek  one 
consisting  of  only  the  word  '*  Farthenes,''  which  occun  at  Sheikh  Ibreik, 
in  a  cemetery  of  tombs  with  kokim  enlarged  later  with  loctdi. 

There  axe  several  other  methods  of  closing  the  entrances  of  the  tombs : 
atone  doors  with  pivots,  doors  with  a  bar  across,  doors  which  slide  down 
ftom  above,  and  doors  of  masonry  carefully  built  up,  as  though  intended 
nefer  to  be  opened.  The  rolling  stone  was  peihaps  a  late  invention, 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  It  may  be  described  as  a  stone  like  a  cheese 
en,  end,  rolling  in  a  deep  groove  in  front  of  the  entrance;  the  groove 
generally  inclined,  so  that  unless  wedged  up  the  stone  ran  down  across 
the  doorway.    In  order  to  open  the  tomb  it  had  to  be  rolled  up  hill. 

in.— BYZAirrnsnB  Pbbioi). 

Advancing  to  late  times,  we  come  to  the  most  important  building 
epoch  in  the  country.  From  the  year  326  a.d.,  when  Helena  visited 
Palestine,  down  to  636  A.D.,  when  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Omar,  a  Christian  invasion  of  the  country  was  carried  out.  Jerome 
speaks  of  '*the  great  multitude  of  the  brethren  and  the  bands  of 
monks,"  and  mentions  a  town  full  of  Christians  almost  as  far  south 
as  Beersheba.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  we  should  find  the  country 
eoverod  with  the  remains  of  Byzantine  moncuteries  and  chapeLk 

We  possess  two  dated  examples  during  this  period — ^the  Basilica  of 
Genstimtina  at  Bethlehem  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  fortress  ol 

*  See  Major  Wilson's  *^otes  on  Jewish  Synagogues  in  Ghdilae,*'  Qtmfttti^ 
SkOemeni^  April,  1869,  p^  97* 
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Jnstiman  round  Zeno's  ohoroh  on  Q^rizim  in  the  sixth.  The  Bethlehem 
Basilica  serves  to  show  the  plan  on  which  a  church  was  built  at  thai 
time,  with  an  atrium,  narthex,  basilica,  transept,  and  i^e;  the  character  of 
the  pillar  capitals  is  also  important,  and  the  fact  that  they  support  not 
arches  but  a  straight  entablature. 

The  fortress  on  Gerizim  is  of  value  as  giving  a  dated  example  of 
drafted  masonry,  and  this  drafted  masonry  is  found  in  all  the  innu- 
merable Byzantine  buildings  which  have  been  planned  during  the  course 
of  the  Survey.  It  is  very  important'to  note  the  difference  between  this 
masonry  and  that  at  Jerusalem;  the  draft  is  deeper  and  broader, 
irregularly  cut,  and  finished  with  an  entirely  different  dressing.  It  has 
too  often  been  assumed  that  drafted  masonry  is  always  of  Jewish  origin, 
because  the  Temple  stones  are  drafted.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
in  every  case  where  a  monastery  was  built  ancient  foundations  or  old 
drafted  stones  were  found  and  used  up.  The  only  natural  explanation 
is  that  the  masons  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  were  in  th*> 
habit  of  drafting  their  masonry,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  stones  have  evidently  been  cut  to  fit  the  place 
in  which  they  stand  in  the  waUs. 

A  second  important  feature  of  this  style  is  the  character  of  the  arching* 
Semicircular  arches  are  used,  and  the  keystone  is  narrow,  whilst  the 
haunch  stones  are  broad.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  tunnel  vaulting  of 
the  buildings  (as  in  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Beit  Jibrin,  for  in- 
stance). 

If,  as  appears  almost  certain,  this  kind  of  arch  is  peculiar  in  PalestiDe 
to  the  Byzantine  period,  then  the  roofs  of  the  double  passage  in  the 
Haram,  of  the  two  great  Tanks  No.  1  and  No.  3,  and  of  the  Twin  Pools, 
are  all  of  this  period,  as  they  all  have  round  arches  with  the  narrow  key- 
stone. 

Another  peculiarity  by  which  Byzantine  buildings  may  be  known,  is 
that  a  large  and  heavy  lintel,  generally  having  the  cross  upon  it,  once 
existed  above  every  door.  The  weight  in  many  cases  is  really  taken  by 
a  low  relieving  arch  above,  but  the  lintel  seems  to  have  been  used  in- 
variably, and  is  often  all  that  remains  to  show  the  site  of  a  large  build- 
ing. The  lintels  sometimes  have  inscriptions  on  them,  as  at  Khoreisa, 
where  we  found  a  Cbreek  text,  *  *  This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
shall  enter  in." 

This  construction,  a  lintel  vrith  a  low  relieving  arch,  may  also  be  ob- 
served at  Jerusalem  at  the  double  gateway,  and  the  supposed  date 
again  agrees  with  that  of  the  vaulting  of  the  passage  within.  The  lintel 
in  this  case  is,  however,  probably  older  than  the  arch  above,  as  it 
is  drafted  like  the  wall  below  it. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  Byzantine  arch  is  not 
found  in  the  arching  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock.  The  arches  in  that 
building  are  indeed  round,  but  the  voussoirs  are  all  of  one  breadth,  and 
in  appearance  they  approach  nearer  to  the  arches  used  in  the  earlier 
Crusading  churches,  as  hereafter  to  be  described. 
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The  question  of  the  kind  of  tomb  used  in  the  Byzantine  period  is  not 
«  verj  easy  one.  The  rock-iunk  tomb^  to  be  described  later,  ooonra  near  a 
Byzantine  monastery,  bat  the  kind  of  tomb  most  frequent  near  such 
sites  is  the  loculus  tomb.  At  Shefa  'Amr  is  a  tomb  of  this  kind, 
elaborately  ornamented  with  a  Greek  inscription  and  crosses  which  are 
cnt  on  bosses,  so  that  they  most  evidently  be  part  of  the  original  design. 
At  BeTah  we  found  a  loculus  tomb  inscribed  **  One  God  alone,"  with  a 
date  332  A.D.  At  Deir  SerHr,  a  fine  Byzantine  site,  probably  the  ancient 
Sozuza — «n  episcopal  town  in  the  fifth  century — ^is  a  cemetery  of  loculu$ 
tombs.  There  are  crosses  cut  on  the  walls  of  tombs  of  every  class,  but 
▼ery  rudely,  and  they  seem  to  be  due  to  hermits  who  have  lived  in  the 
sepulchres.  At  Jerusalem,  however,  there  is  a  tomb  with  a  loculu$  and 
crosses  in  red  paint,  with  the  A  and  n  either  side.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  tombs  in  the  so-called  Hinnom  valley  with  inscriptions,  *'  The  ex- 
cellent monument,  the  tomb  of  Amarulph  of  Germany,*'  and  "The 
monument  of  various  persons  of  the  Holy  Zion  from  Borne,"  proving 
that  Christian  pilgrims — for  the  cross  occurs  in  the  inscriptions — ^were 
buried  in  locultis  tombs. 

S  |The  Jews  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  shared  their  cemeteries  with  the 
Christians,  and  the  tombs  in  many  cases  were  certainly  not  old  Jewish 
tombs  used  again  by  Christians,  but  special  sepulchres  hewn  in  Byzan- 
tine times. 

I^The  only  method  by  which  it  seems  that  the  Jewish  locultu  tombs  can 
be  distinguished  when  inscriptions  do  not  exist,  is  by  the  existence  of 
kokim  tombs  in  the  same  cemetery.  The  Christian  loculus  tombs  occur 
by  themselves,  and  are  never  enlargements  of  older  kokim  tombs. 


IV.— Cbusadino  Euins. 

The  following  table  of  dates,  compiled  from  various  sources,  will  be 
valuable  as  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  Crusading  work  in  Pales- 
tine:— 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Godfrey 1099 

Toron  {Tihmn)  built     1104 

Church  on  Tabor 1110 

Montreal,  east  of  Jordan    1115 

St.  Marie  Latine  in  Jerusalem 1120 

Tyre  taken,  a  period  of  peace  begins  1124 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  built    1130 

The  Castle  of  Emuald 1134 

The  fortress  of  Gibelin  {B,  Jibnn)    1134 

The  Monastery  of  Bethany 1138 

The  Hospital  and  St.  Marie  La  Grande  1140 

Blanche  Garde  (r.iMiSf^y?)  and  Ibelin(  Fefena)    ..  1144 

The  church  at  Btreh     1146 

Mirabel  {Rds  el  *Ain)  built  before     1149 

INablus,  the  Hospital  1156 
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St.  Samuel  {Nehy  Samvnl) 1157 

Durum  {Deir  el  Bddh) 1170 

Beauvoir  {Kaukah  el  Hawa)    1182 

Nazareth,  the  Church 1185 

Saladin  takes  Jerusalem 1187 

Ascalon,  Plans,  Capernaum,  Gkdatia  (rebuilt)    . .  1190 

Castel  Pelegrino  C^^WiJt)   1218 

Csesarea 1218 

Saida   1227 

CsBsarea  restored 1251 

Bibars  destroys  Csesarea 1269 

Acre  taken  from  the  Christians 1291 

From  this  outline  of  the  best  dated  specimens  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
gressive style  of  the  Gothic  work  in  Palestine  may  be  obtained.  The 
question  has  been  fully  treated  by  competent  authorities,  and  I  only 
propose  to  add  a  few  notes  of  practical  utility. 

The  whole  building  period  is  confined  to  about  sixty  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  towns  along  the  coast.  The  most  ancient  buildings 
are  the  frontier  fortresses  and  the  churches  round  Jerusalem ;  the  latest 
are  the  thirteenth-century  erections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acre,  the 
last  Christian  stronghold  in  Palestine. 

In  the  earliest  specimens,  as  in  the  Hospital  at  Jerusalem^  we  find  the 
semicircular  arch  used,  and  the  heavy  mouldings  approach  the  Byzan- 
tine style.  In  the  Convent  of  St.  Marie  la  Grande  we  have  a  beautiful 
window  (Photo.  No.  16,  Lieut.  Kitchener's  set),  with  mouldings  which 
approach  the  English  '*  dog-tooth  "  of  Early  English  work,  but  the  arch 
is  here  slightly  pointed.  Even  as  late  as  the>  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  round  arch  is  occasionally  in  use,  as  at  the  Church  of 
Samaria.  At  Beit  Jibrtn  we  have  remains  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gabriel^ 
a  Crusading  structure,  dating  probably  about  1134  a.d.  (Photo.  No.  29^ 
Lieut.  Kitchener's  set).  In  this  the  arches  are  slightly  pointed,  but  the 
heavy  pillars  and  cornice  have  a  Byzantine  appearance.  In  most  of  the 
earlier  Crusading  churches  marble  capitals  in  imitation  of  Corinthian 
style  occur,  and  in  some  cases  there  seems  no  possibility  of  their  being 
derived  from  any  older  building.  The  fact  that  some  half-dozen  are 
found  in  one  building  all  exactly  alike  (as  at  Beit  Jibrin)  induces  one  to 
conclude  that  this  kind  of  capital  was  sculptured  by  the  twelfth  century 
masons,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Saracenic  buildings,  stolen  from  some 
other  ruined  structure. 

As  we  advance,  the  character  of  the  architecture  gradually  changes, 
the  heaviness  of  proportion  disappears,  beautiful  clustered  columns  take 
the  place  of  heavy  pillars,  and  ribbed  groins  are  introduced.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  we  find  the  pointed  arch  exclusively  in  use,  with 
voussoirs,  sometimes  an  odd  sometimes  an  even  number.  The  Corin- 
thian capital  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  endless  variety  of  f  orm^ 
from  the  smooth-leaved  '*  crochets  "  of  Samaiia,  to  the  deeply-serrated 
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leaves  at  Btreh.  The  beaatj  of  the  Ister  ohnrcheB  far  sorpasset  that  of 
the  olomder  buildings  of  tfa^  earlier  period. 

There  are  two  other  points  of  great  importance  to  note  in  Crasading 
sites.  One  is  the  character  of  the  masonry,  the  other  is  that  of  the 
inscriptions.  Either  of  these  is  sufficient  to  class  a  ruin  without  the 
discovery  of  pointed  arches. 

M.  Chmneau  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  diagonal 
dressing  on  ike  stones  as  distinctive  of  Crusading  work.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  this  dressing  is  the  only  one  which  they  used,  but  that  the 
diagonal  dressing  is  not  to  be  found  on  earlier  work.  Care  is,  however, 
very  requisite  in  this  examination,  because  the  Saraoenic  masons  also 
used  this  dressing,  though  their  work  being  rougher,  it  is  generally 
possible  to  recognise  it. 

The  use  of  a  toothed  chisel  is  still  common  in  Pakstine,  and  this  in- 
strument may  be  driven  over  the  surface  in  any  direction,  so  that  in  a 
wall  of  twelfth-century  work  the  stones  will  be  found  dressed  at  every 
angle,  but  always  in  parallel  lines. 

A  far  safer  indication  of  Crusading  work  lies  in  the  masons'  marks. 
Ko  other  buildings  but  those  of  the  twdf  th  century  and  thirteenth  cen- 
tury in  Palestine  have  masons'  marks.  These  marks  are  finely  cut  on 
the  best  dressed  stones  of  interiors,  and  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  to 
two  or  three  in  length.  They  include  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  except 
D  G  Q  and  X,  with  various  geometrical  signs.  The  same  mark  is  found 
in  buildings  separated  by  the  entire  length  of  the  country ;  the  marks 
have  no  reference  to  the  position  of  the  stone  in  the  building,  but  soem 
rather  to  be  those  distinctive  of  the  workmen  employed.  Some  build- 
ings have  a  great  variety,  others  have  the  same  often  repeated.  As  a 
rule,  the  larger  buildings  seem  to  have  a  greater  number  of  different 
marks,  the  smaller  fewer,  showing  that  a  larger  number  of  masons  were 
employed  on  the  more  important  buildings.  There  is  no  impossibility 
in  matter  of  date  in  the  view  that  each  mark  is  distinctive  of  one  man,, 
for  the  thirteenth-century  marks,  though  similar,  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  twelfth  century  buildings.  The  collections  of  these  marks 
are  given  in  the  Memoir  to  the  Map.* 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  masonry  of  interiors.  The  exteriors 
are  of  much  more  massive  ashlar.  In  the  case  of  the  fortresses,  the 
stones  are  almost  invariably  drafted.     The  only  exceptions  are  the 

*  The  diagonal  dressing  of  the  stones  is  characteristic,  as  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis  remarks,  of  Norman  work  in  England,  as  is  also  the  comparatively  small 
me  of  the  maaoniy.  The  toothed  chisel  was  used,  he  says,  in  England  and 
France  in  the  thirteenth  century — ^rarely  before.  The  church  of  St  Marie  la 
Grande  (1140)  has  masonry  dressed  with  this  kind  of  chisel.  The  size  of  the 
stones  is  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  1}  feet  in  height.  Almost  all  the 
Crasading  masonry  is  small,  excepting  that  of  the  exterior  of  the  fortresses, 
fte  drafted  stones  being  2  feet  high,  and  from  2)  to  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  as  at 
*Amu  (1218  A-D.)  and  Kaukab  «1  Hawa  (1180  A.n.>-C.  R.  C 
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thirteenth-oentury  works,  which  have  sloping  scarps  of  small  masonry. 
This  drafted  masonry  differs  both  from  the  Jewish  and  from  the  Byzan- 
tine in  having  a  rustic  boss  to  the  stone,  which  projects  sometimes  a  foot 
from  the  draft.  I  found  instances  in  which  the  draft  had  diagonal 
dressing  at  Soba  and  Kol6niah. 

These  exteriors  have  nearly  all  at  various  times  been  ascribed  to  the 
Phoonicians,  yet  we  know  that  in  many  cases  the  sites  chosen  by  the 
Crusaders  were  entirely  new  ones,  where  no  old  city  had  stood.  The 
use  of  this  rustic  masonry  in  the  middle  ages  is  not  peculiar  to  Pales- 
tine, and  not  only  is  the  diagonal  dressing  found  on  the  drafts,  but  the 
pointed  archways  of  gateways  are  in  some  cases  of  drafted  masonry 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  walls.  It  is  thus  cleat  that  these  stones 
were  quarried  by  the  Crusaders  and  cut  with  a  draft ;  and  the  presump- 
tion, when  a  drafted  stone  with  a  rustic  boss  is  found,  is,  that  it 
was  cut  by  a  twelfth-century  mason,  who  would  have  used  such  a 
draft,  and  not  by  the  Phoenicians,  whom  we  do  not  know  to  have  made 
use  of  such  masonry.  I  have,  indeed,  not  seen  a  single  piece  of  masonry 
in  Palestine  which  could  be  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  histori- 
cally, I  believe,  we  do  not  know  of  their  territory  having  extended 
beyond  Phoenicia  proper. 

The  question  of  inscriptions  is  also  of  great  importance.  At  Bethle- 
hem we  have  the  dated  example  of  the  Mosaics  which  were  erected  in 
1169  A.D.  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenos.  In  the  inscriptions  of 
these  Mosaics  we  have  various  peculiarities  distinctive  of  the  time.  The 
shoes  of  the  letters,  the  peculiar  forms  of  U,  M,  and  N,  the  contractions 
used,  the  accents,  and  the  smaller  size  of  the  vowels,  which  are  placed 
above  the  line,  are  all  distinctive.  It  is  important  to  notice  these  indi- 
cations in  the  case  of  the  numerous  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  various  Cru- 
sading monasteries  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  in  those  of  the  chapels  on 
the  Mount  Quarantania.  These  frescoes  are  thus  shown  to  belong  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  former  travellers,  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth. 

Lastiy,  we  come  to  the  question,  how  the  Crusaders  buried  their  dead. 
Wherever  rock-cut  tombs  are  found  near  Crusading  ruins  (as,  for 
instance,  at  Mejdel  Yiba),  they  belong  to  the  kind  called  **  Bock  Sunk.*' 
A  shaft  some  7  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide  is  sunk  5  or  6  feet  in  the  flat 
surface  of  the  rock ;  on  either  side  an  arched  recess  is  cut  back,  and  thus  ' 
two  bodies  lie,  one  each  side  of  the  shaft,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  length  direction  of  the  shaft. 

We  have  no  indication  that  this  form  of  tomb  is  Jewish.  The  natives 
of  the  country  say  that  such  cemeteries  are  Frank  cemeteries,  and  the 
tomb  seems  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  man  and  his  wife.  In  Jerusa- 
lem such  a  tomb  has  been  found  to  contain  leaden  cofi^s  with  crosses 
on  them.  At  another  site  we  found  an  inscription  with  crosses  cut  at 
the  back  of  one  of  the  loctUi,  It  runs  thus — h  MIMOPIN  +  FEwPriO. 
The  form  of  the  letters,  the  barbarous  Greek,  and  the  small  size  of  the 
vowels,  seem  to  point  to  a  twelfth-century  origin  for  the  text.   The  only 
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queittioii  wHch  remainB  doubtful  is  as  to  whether  this  land  of  tomb  was 
used  also  in  the  fifth  century,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to 
carry  it  back  to  the  Jews.  It  does  not  occur  at  the  really  ancient  sites, 
but  only  in  connection  with  Christian  ruins ;  and  as  we  know  the  tombs 
used  in  former  eras,  we  may  perhaps  safely  ascribe  the  **  Sunk  Tomb  " 
to  the  Crusaders. 


V. — Saracenic  Buildbbs. 

A  few  words  only  in  conclusion  are  required.  The  Saracenic  build- 
ings are  fortresses,  khans,  and  mosques;  they  are  thus  easily  distin- 
guishable, except  in  the  matter  of  the  fortresses.  In  this  question 
we  must  be  guided  principally  by  the  masonry.  A  building  with 
masons'  marks  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  Saracens,  for  their  dated 
buildings  (as  in  the  White  Mosque  at  Bamleh)  have  no  such  marks.  The 
large  drafted  masonry  of  exteriors  is,  again,  never  found  in  buildings  of 
Saracenic  origin. 

The  work  of  the  Moslem  conquerors  of  Palestine  was  destructive 
rather  than  constructive.  We  have  Saladin*s  walls  of  Jerusalem  either 
repairing  or  replacing  the  Crusading  work.  We  have  the  great  mosque 
of  Bamleh,  and  a  few  more  such  edifices,  but  the  buildiugs  of  this  class 
are  not  numerous.  Christian  churches  were  converted  into  mosques, 
Christian  strongholds  were  patched  up,  and  almost  the  only  native 
Work,  excepting  the  khans,  consists  of  the  small  fortresses  in  Cbtlilee 
built  by  the  famous  native  family  of  Zeidiniytn.  Thus  the  fifth  epoch 
is  not  by  any  means  so  important  as  the  two  which  preceded  it. 

The  value  of  these  architectural  notes  will  lie  in  the  application  of  the 
observations  to  sites  of  unknown  date  and  origin,  which  may  be  judged 
of  horn,  the  following  distinctive  marks : — 

Ist.  To  distinguish  a  Jewish  site,  the  presence  of  tombs  with  Kokim  is 
ahnost  indispensable,  and  the  great  mounds  with  rock  scarps,  cisterns, 
and  pools  are  almost  the  only  other  indications. 

2nd.  Later  Jewish  work  may  be  recognised  by  the  florid  character  of 
its  ornamentation,  combining  the  classic  with  native  ideas  of  art.  The 
finer  tombs  with'  loculi^  and  the  synagogues  with  their  peculiar  double 
pillars  at  the  comers  of  the  cloisters,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  period. 

3rd.  Byzantine  buildings  may  be  distinguished  by  lintel  stones  with 
crosses,  by  round  arches  with  a  narrow  keystone,  by  irregularly  drafted 
masonry,  and  by  the  architectural  details  of  capitals  and  cornices. 

4th.  Crusading  buildings  are  known  by  masons*  marks,  by  the  diago- 
nal dressing  of  the  stones,  by  the  character  of  the  written  inscriptions, 
by  the  rustic  masonry  of  the  exteriors,  and  by  the  clustered  columns 
and  pointed  arches. 

5th.  Saracenic  buildings  are  known  by  the  small  and  less  finely-cut 
masonry,  without  masons*  marks ;  by  the  pointed  arches,  and  by  the 
comparative  timidity  of  the  low  relief  in  ornamental  designs  as  con- 
trasted with  the  bold  sculpture  of  the  Crusaders. 
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The  dedactions  whioh  are  to  be  obtamed  from  an  aiohsdologioal 
examination  of  Palestine  seem  to  me  to  be — 

1st.  Tbe  Jews  were  not  a  great  building  people.  Fine  buildings  of 
Jewish  origin  are  not  to  be  looked  for,  nor  does  the  Bible  lead  to  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  found.  They  were  not  an  insoribing 
people ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  many  important  inscriptions  will  be 
found  in  Palestine  dating  back  to  Bible  times. 

2nd.  The  influence  of  the  Western  nations  is  to  be  noticed  in  later 
Jewish  buildings,  which  date  back  only  as  far  as  the  Herodian  period, 
or  about  the  time  of  Christ. 

drd.  The  great  buildings  of  the  country  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Byzantine  and  Crusading  Christian  epochs. 

4th.  The  study  of  archseology  in  Palestine,  by  excavation  or  other- 
wise, is  not  likely  to  bring  to  light  very  much  of  value  with  respect  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Bible.  The  work  which  is  really  of  importance 
is  that  in  which  the  Fund  is  now  engaged,  namely,  the  examination  of 
the  topography  of  the  land:  from  this  we  may  expect,  and  have 
obtained,  results  of  the  highest  importance,  as  illustrating  the  accu- 
racy and  consistency  of  the  Bible  history ;  and  thus  the  discovery  of 
even  the  most  obscure  of  Bible  towns,  and  its  identifloation  by  the 
recovery  of  the  ancient  name  radically  unchanged,  together  with  the 
examination  of  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  ways 
and  customs  of  the  peasant  population,  are  studies  of  infinitely  more 
valuable  character  than  the  costly  attempt  to  explore  by  excavation, 
with  results  which,  though  of  antiquarian  interest,  have  no  bearing  on 
Bible  questions.  Claude  E,  Conder,  lieut.  R,  E. 

The  above  notes  are  necessarily  rather  brief  and  general,  but  for  those 
who  wish  for  further  information  a  perfect  mine  exists  in  the  Memoir 
from  which  these  are  extracted.  The  size  and  dressing  of  masonry  was 
always  noted  in  every  ruin,  with  the  character  of  the  mortar  and  all 
other  points  to  which  attention  had  been  called  by  architects  in  the 
papers  given  tome  before  leavingEngland.  Mouldings  of  capitals,comice, 
and  bases  were  measured  with  the  greatest  accuracy  possible,  and 
sketches  of  tracery  made.  Photographs  of  buildings  and  of  architec- 
tural details  were  taken  when  possible,  and  to  these  notes  I  must  refer 
those  who  wish  for  further  information. 

nth  November,  1877. 

Note. — A  paper  on  the  actual  measurements  of  various  places  de- 
scribed by  Josephus,  such  as  CsBsarea,  Masada,  &c.,  is  under  oon- 
sideratioB. 
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The  following  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Athenceumt  and  are  here  re- 
produced by  kind  permission  of  the  Proprietors : — 

Consulate  of  the  German  Empire  for  Palestine, 
Jerusalem,  November  lit,  1877. 

My  beab  Mb.  Shapika,— Mrs.  Shapiro  has  informed  me  of  your 
departure  for  England  on  business,  and,  at  the  same  time,  requested  me 
to  giye  you  in  writing  my  detailed  opinion  on  the  present  state  of  the 
disputed  Moabitic  question,  immediately  after  my  expedition  to  Moab, 
and  to  forward  it  to  you  in  London. 

I  accede  with  pleasure  to  so  reasonable  a  request,  and  hereby  authorise 
you  expressly  to  have  the  following  statement  translated  into  English, 
and  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  may  think  fit. 

According  to  my  humble  opinion,  nothing  at  all  had  been  positively 
proved  respecting  either  the  genuineness  or  non-genuineness  of  your 
collections  before  the  expedition  of  Dr.  Almkvist  to  Moab ;  nor  did  the 
learned  antagonists  of  their  genuineness — the  Professors  Sooin  and 
Kautzsch— finally  arrive  at  any  other  result  in  their  well-known  work. 
The  difference  between  myself  and  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  other 
antagonists  of  the  genuineness,  was  only  that  I  considered  the  falsifica- 
tion of  the  collections  to  be  less  probable. 

The  researches  made  by  Dr.  Koch  in  the  summer  of  1875  have  proved 
it  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  manufacture  such  pottery- ware  here  in 
Jerusalem ;  a  similar  result  had  been  already  obtained,  by  the  researches 
made  by  Mr.  Drake.  The  pottery- ware  manufactory  alleged  to  exist  at 
Jericho  by  the  Sheikh  Kaplan,  on  whose  statements  ihe  local  antagonists 
of  the  genuineness — Pater  Antonin  and  Missionary  Klein— are  relying, 
has  long  ago  been  proved  to  have  been  a  fable.  On  this  occasion  I  may 
state  that  my  most  sincere  exertions  to  obtain  light  in  this  direction  have 
remained  without  success.  Both  these  gentlemen  always  decline  to 
name  their  authority,  however  often  and  urgently  I  begged  they  would 
do  so.  It  was  from  another  source  only  that  I  obtained  information  of 
Sheikh  Kaplan's  being  one  of  them.  No  proof  could  therefore  be  estab- 
lished in  this  way,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  consider  all  statements  coming 
from  that  quarter  as  empty  talk. 

But  if  the  pottery-wares  have  not  been  manufactured  here,  might 
they  not  have  been  made  at  Damascus,  Port  Said,  or  even  in  Europe  ? 
Certainly  not  in  a  position  to  refute  these  questions,  I  nevertheless  hold 
such  a  proposition  to  be  most  improbable,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
first  collection.  How  could  a  falsifier  risk  so  uncertain  an  undertaking, 
subject  to  such  large  expenses  as  this  manufacture  would  have  necessarily 
implied,  before  ihe  Prussian  (Government  bought  the  first  collection  P 
But  as  utterly  impossible  I  must  declare  the  supposition  that  the  manu- 
factured objects  had  been  interred  inMoab  in  order  to  give  the  finishing 
tixoke  to  the  forgery. 
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Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  superstition  and  greediness  of  tho 
Bedouins  will  surely  agree  with  me  that  they  would  not  have  permitted 
the  execution  of  an  undertaking,  which  must  needs  appear  to  them  as 
monstrous  and  adventurous,  such  as  the  interment  of  thousands  of  vases 
and  idols  in  the  ground  of  which  they  are  the  sole  lords  and  masters, 
and  the  desecration  of  which  must  unavoidably  be  followed  by  the 
heaviest  divine  punishments — to  say  the  least,  by  lasting  dearth ;  I  say 
that  the  Bedouins  would  not  have  sufifered  all  this,  not  even  on  payment 
of  the  entire  sum  given  by  the  Prussian  Government.  How,  theB» 
about  the  expenses?  In  this  case  the  falsifiers  would,  indeed,  have 
done  more  than  travailler  pour  le  Roi  de  Prmae, 

I  cannot  enter  here  individually  on  the  attacks  of  the  learned,  and 
must  limit  myself  to  expressing  my  regret  at  the  want  of  moderation, 
objectivity,  and  especially  impartiality  they  manifest  so  frequently. 
Thus  everything  stated  by  M.  Ganneau  is  declared  to  be  proof  a  priori^ 
and  whatever  falls  from  M.  Weser  is  subjected  to  polemical  criticism. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  goes,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  declare  at  onee, 
that  the  result  of  Weser's  expeditions  of  verification  is  null,  because 
Selim,  who  was  suspected  of  falsification,  was  concerned  in  it ;  but  he 
says  nothing  about  Pastor  Weser's  having  also  undertaken  one  expedi- 
tion without  Selim,  during  which  also  something  has  been  found.  This 
silence,  however,  throws  a  curious  light  on  that  critic.  I  must  here 
ignore  entirely  the  superficial  opinions  which  have  been  put  forth  among 
the*  German  public  in  consequence  of  the  pamphlet  emanating  from 
Kautzsch  and  Sodn,  and  which  found  expression  during  one  of  the 
sessions  of  one  of  our  parliamentary  bodies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear 
comical  to  those  conversant  with  the  actual  circumstances.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  and  this  state  I  will  resume 
once  more  in  this  sense,  that  nothing  has  been  positively  proved  either 
for  or  against,  except  that  the  pottery-wares  could  not  have  been  made 
here,  and  that  notwithstanding  a  sentiment  antagonistic  to  the  genuine- 
ness pervades  the  circles  of  both  scholars  and  laymen  in  Germany. 

All  of  a  sudden  this  state  of  things  was  altered  by  the  expedition  of 
Dr.  Almkvist.  This  scholar,  who  set  to  work  with  the  utmost  distrust- 
fulness,  found  in  the  rocky  wall  of  a  cave  in  the  Moabitish  mountains, 
chosen  by  himself  at  a  venture,  after  delving  for  two  hours,  two  feet  deep 
in  the  rocky  wall,  a  jar  with  a  Moabitic  inscription  !  But  Selim  was 
again  present ;  yet  would  it  be  certainly  insulting  to  these  gentlemen 
to  expect  from  any  of  them  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  Selim  had  been 
able  to  conjure  also  this  jar  into  that  place,  surrounding  it  afterwards, 
artificially,  by  a  rock  of  one  metre  in  thickness.  Moreover,  such  a 
supposition,  independently  of  the  physical  impossibility,  would  stamp 
honest  Dr.  Almkvist,  who  went  to  work  much  rather  with  distrust  than 
with  gushing  confidence,  as  a  liar,  declaring  expressly  as  he  does  that 
he,  entirely  by  his  own  inspiration,  had  indicated  that  identical  spot  to  com- 
mence opening  the  rock.  The  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Almkvist  offers, 
therefore,  a  real  proof —indeed  the  first— not  only  to  the  impartial,  but 
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also  eren  to  the  prejudioed  observer,  that  pottery- wares  had  been  lying 
for  considerable  periods  in  the  rooky  soil  of  Moab. 

Less  fortunate  was  the  result  of  my  own  expedition,  which  was 
intermpted  by  the  Bnssian  war.  The  discovery  I  made  represents,  in 
my  opinion,  a  proof  only  to  an  unprejudiced  judge.  After  perusing  so 
many  criticisms  on  Weser's  expeditions, — I  mean  besides  Prof.  Socin, 
also  the  learned  geographer  Hellwald, — one  must  be  prepared  for  any- 
thing. Both  my  companions  and  myself  found  the  caves  of  Kubeibe, 
Mack'ad,  and  Eyriath-Aleyan,  materially  changed  from  the  description 
given  by  Almkvist.  No  doubt  some  people  have  continued  digging 
after  that  expedition.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  principal  proprietor,  the 
Sheilrh  Mutlak,  also  had  obtained  some  experience  in  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  rocks.  He  told  us  that  the  pottery-wares  were  to  be 
found  only  in  certain  formations.  Here  I  mentally  hear  the  learned 
critics  exclaim,  ''  Ah,  very  well ;  those  are  Mutlak's  own  formations, 
behind  which  he  has  hidden  his  or  Selim's  manufactures.'*  But  I  should 
Hke  to  see  the  great  conjuror  who  is  able  to  create  artificially  that 
stratum  of  flint  protruding  from  the  side  wall  of  one  of  the  caves  more 
than  one  mdtre  high  above  j;round,  and  losing  itself  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  behind  which,  after  excavating  for  several  hours,  we  found  some 
large  fragments  of  day,  bearing  inscriptions. 

The  surface  (of  the  cave)  was  covered  by  a  kind  of  fine  grey  moss, 
which  was  distributed  over  it  like  moxdd,  having  ruts  worked  by  the 
passage  of  insects,  a  proof  that  no  human  hand  had  touched  it  for  long 
periods.  This  stratum,  which  rose  diagonally  from  below,  reaching 
into  the  side  wall  of  the  cave,  was  burst,  and  soft  earth  had  sunk  into 
the  rents.  Thus  we  were  enabled  to  loosen  them  by  degrees,  and,  after 
having  rolled  aside  several  fragpnents  of  rocks  of  upwards  of  a  cubic 
foot  in  diameter,  we  found  behind  them,  in  the  soft  earth  that  had  fallen 
down,  these  fragpnents  of  day,  together  with  a  small  idol  and  several 
bones.  After  these  boulders  of  rock  had  been  removed,  a  niche  in  the 
cave  was  discovered  behind  them,  which,  so  long  as  the  fiint  stratum 
had  not  been  touched,  coxdd  not  even  have  been  seen,  much  less  entered. 
But  now  my  companions  examined  it  with  a  lantern.  They  found,  in  a 
crack  of  the  rocky  ceiling  over  the  niche,  a  large  idol^  consisting  of  two 
portions,  not  entirdy  fitting  together,  the  front  part  of  which  shows 
Moabitic  letters  in  rdief ,  while  at  the  back  they  are  imprinted,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  artides  of  the  present  collections. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  to  accompany  me  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government, — consisting  of  Massrs.  Schick,  Councillor  for 
Architecture,  Ser  Murad,  first  Dragoman  to  the  Imperial  Consulate,  and 
A.  Kiepagen,  Inspector  of  the  Buins  of  the  Convent  of  St.  John,  all  of 
whom  are  perfectly  impartial  and  unconcerned  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  disputed  Moabitic  question, — have  declared  with  me  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  forgery  was,  under  these  circumstances,  utterly  impossible. 
Mr.  Schick  did  not  even  consider  it  worth  while  to  allege,  in  his  tech- 
nical report  to  the  Imperial  (Government  on  the  results  of  our  expedi- 
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tion,  all  ihe  indiTidual  elements  calculated  to  prove  the  oorreetness  of 
our  supposition.  Certainly  the  objections  which,  no  doubt,  will  be 
raised  against  it  in  Berlin  can,  in  the  presence  of  the  tangible  facts  in 
the  cave,  only  make  him  smile  ;  but  I,  bmng  cognisant  of  the  state  of 
things  there,  and  aware  of  the  criticisms  lavished  on  the  results  of 
Weser's  expeditions,  coxdd  not  be  satisfied,  and,  therefore,  completed 
Schick's  report  in  the  essential  points. 

It  is  thus  to  be  hoped  that  the  truth  may  at  last  be  known  respecting 
this  interesting  question. 

In  the  hope  that  the  foregoing  explanation  may  be  of  service  to  you 
in  England,  I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Shapira,  very  faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Fbeiiiesr  voh  MxnrcHHATTBBN, 

Imperial  German  Conml  in  the  Holy  Land, 


London,  Nov.  29th,  1877. 

Allow  me  to  state  here  the  results  of  my  own  observation : — 

I  observed  that  the  rocky  mountains  south-east  of  Moab,  from  the 
npper  Wadi  Themad  to  the  lower  part  of  it,  called  "Wadi  Vali  (the  maps 
all  wrongly  give  two  separate  wadis),  as  well  as  farther  south  to  the 
"Wady  Sepha  (i)erhaps  the  Supha  of  the  Bible)  and  the  River  Amon, 
consist  of  white  soft  limestone  intermingled  wif^  masses  of  fiint, 
as  also  some  other  harder  stone  called  Missi  in  Arabic.  Many  holes 
occur  in  the  limestone,  some  smaller,  some  larger,  especially  near  the 
£int  strata,  which  holes  seem  to  be  natural  earth  bubbles.  The  soft^ 
parts  of  the  rock  are  apt  to  dissolve  into  very  fine  white  dust,  which 
tumbling  down,  and  mixing  with  some  harder  pieces  of  stone  fallen  from 
above,  in  process  of  time  petrifies,  and  so  forms  a  new  **  rock." 

The  same  thing  must,  in  my  opinion,  have  happened  in  the  hundreds 
of  caves  I  have  seen,  all  of  which  are  hewn  in  the  original  rock.  The 
upper  parts  resolved  themselves  into  powder,  and  the  idols,  vases,  etc., 
hidden  in  the  natural  holes  there  (and  used  as  talismans  ?  or  monuments  F), 
also  fell  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  caves,  and  are,  consequently,  often 
found  under  ground  near  the  rocky  walls  of  the  caves.  Others,  which, 
were  hidden  in  a  hole  in  the  midst  of  the  rocky  wall  of  the  cave,  behind 
a  prominent  row  of  flint,  became  covered  by  a  petrifying  new  wall, 
formed  in  process  of  time  from  the  dust,  stones,  or  even  buried  pottery, 
which  had  fallen  slowly  from  above. 

Dr.  Almkvist  is  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  ITpsala.  Mutlak, 
I  may  add,  is  Selim's  greatest  enemy,  and  would  have  long  ago  killed 
8elim  if  not  afraid  of  me. 

M.  W.  Shapika. 


Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Dec,  3,  1877. 
All  Semitic  scholars,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  read  with  the  greatest 
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satisfaction,  Frdherr  von  Miinohatisen's  letter,  addressed  to  lir.  Shapira, 
so  far  as  his  new  discoveries  of  Moabite  idols  and  potteries,  with  and 
without  inscriptions,  are  conoeamed.  No  one  eyer  believed  that  the 
Madia  inscription  was  the  first  and  the  last  made  by  Moabites,  and 
hopes  were  expressed  that  some  other  documents  would  turn  up  in  iha 
land  of  Moab,  and  I  may  add,  perh^>s,  even  in  the  land  of  Ammon. 
But,  as  to  the  potteries  bought  at  Berlin,  no  official  or  unofficial  docu- 
ment will  ever  prove  their  genuineness.  Before  Profs.  Sooin  and 
Kautzsch  had  even  the  idea  of  investigating  the  subject,  I  had  shown, 
irom  Prof.  Schlottman's  specimens,  published  in  the  Transaeiians  of  the 
(Serman  Oriental  Society,  that,  from  a  paheographical  point  of  view, 
the  inaczipiifina  pnhlialwd  by  him  must  be  a  forgery,  since  we  find  there 
not  only  one  and  the  same  letter  sometimes  im  tha  right  position  and 
•ometimea  upside  down,  but  also  Himyaritic  and  even  Arabic  chanMta% 
which  cannot  occur  in  a  genuine  document  of  at  least  600  B.O.  It  is 
probable  that  the  unskilful  falsifier  worked  with  a  table  of  alphabets, 
let  U8  say  with  that  of  Q^eenius.  I  shall  not  insist,  either,  on  the  shape 
of  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which,  according  to  my  opinion,  represents 
rather  the  type  of  a  German  girl — ^this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  archeeologists — or  on  a  passage  of  these  inscriptions  which  repre- 
•mts  a  permutation  of  a  passage  of  the  Ftt)verbs,  which  might,  per- 
haps, be  diluted.  If  I  am  right  in  the  last  point,  the  falsifier  must 
have  been  a  person  knowing  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  At  all 
events,  as  I  have  x>ointed  out,  whilst  no  two  words  can  be  explained  in 
the  specimens  published  by  Prof.  Schlottmann,  not  even  with  the  pro- 
fessor's strange  method  of  decipherment,  by  having  recourse  to  all  the 
Semitic  dialects,  the  Mesha  inscription  is  read  with  facility  except  in 
the  broken  parts.  I  may  add  that  the  Moabite  potteries  at  Berlin  are 
considered  tacitly  by  all  the  German  Semitists,  with  the  exception  of 
Prof.  Schlottmann,  as  forgeries,  otherwise  the  inscriptions  found  upon 
them  would  have  been  published  already.  I  may  remind  the  Imperial 
German  Consul  in  the  Holy  Land  that  the  Crimean  tombstones  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions,  mentioned  in  your  columns,  were  declared  by  a 
professor  of  geology  to  have  lain  buried  horizontally  for  1,800  years ; 
and,  in  spite  of  this  statement,  it  is  now  evident,  from  Dr.  Harkavy's 
researches,  that  the  inscription,  which  was  believed  to  be  6  B.C.,  is  not 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  Allow  me  to  express  the  hope 
that,  in  the  further  discussions  concerning  these  Moabite  antiquities,  no 
one  will^imitate  the  example  of  Prof.  Schlottmann,  who  declares,  in  the 
NcrddeuUche  Zeitung,  M.  Clermont  Ganneau's  statements  to  be  the 
result  of  chauvinisme.  Science  is,  and  ought  to  be,  cosmopolitan,  and 
professors  have  to  give  the  first  example  to  the  general  public  of  con- 
fraternity and  candour.  Ad.  Nbtjbaxter. 
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THE  ROSE  OF  SHARON. 
(Cantii.  1 ;  Isaiah  xxxv.  1.) 

The  question  of  the  proper  translation  of  the  word  HahaUUeleth^ 
rendered  *'  rose  '*  in  the  English  Tersion,  has  never  been  settled  with 
certainty.    The  following  notes  may  be  of  interest  regarding  it : — 

The  word  in  Hebrew  comes  from  the  root  Batzl^  "bulbous,"  from 
which  it  has  been  generally  concluded  that  some  kind  of  lily  was  in- 
tended, and  a  great  many  species  have  been  proposed. 

The  Targums  translate  the  word  by  Narkm,  the  narcissus,  which  is 
not  only  of  the  lily  tribe,  but  also  a  plant  very  common  in  spnng  in  the 
Plain  of  Sharon. 

Boses  are  not  found  in  Palestine,  though  the  dog-rose  flourishes  on 
Hermon  in  the  cooler  atmosphere  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  in  the 
Anti-Lebanon.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  climate  of  the  lower 
regions  can  ever  have  been  fitted  for  roses. 

We  found  that  the  name  Buseil  was  applied  to  one  plant  only  in 
Palestine,  and  that  plant  is  the  narcissus.  This  is  confirmed  by  M. 
Bergheim  of  Abu  Shusheh,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  peasant 
language  is  intimate. 

The  agreement  between  the  modem  name  and  the  Jewish  tradition 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  in  the  Bible  seems  perhaps  sufficient 
to  identify  the  rose  of  Sharon  with  the  beautiful  white  narcissus  which 
covers  the  low  hills  in  spring  and  is  also  found  on  the  plain. 

C.  R.  C. 
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0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

GLASGOW. 
Oct  19.— By  cash  £3    S    0 

Messrs.  McGregor,  Donald,  and  Co £2    2    0 

Rev.  J.  Calder 110 

Oct  20.— W.  Hamilton,  Esq £110 


GUILDFORD. 


BeceiptM. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Bowles 

Mrs.  Sevan  (don.) 

Captain  Campbell  

J.  R.  Capron,  Esq 

Miss  Coles  (don.)    

Rev.  W.  A.  Duckworth 

E.  Putvoye,  Esq 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Lawrence 

Rev.  H.  H.  Letchworth 

Colonel  H.  Man 

Colonel  Man  (for  last  year)  ... 

Mrs.  C.  Marshall  (don.) 

Mrs.  Molyneux  (don.) 

MissK  Marryat 

Min  M^o  

Mr.  G.  F.  Matthews 

Mrs.  A.  Mangles 

Mrs.  O'Connell   

Do.  (for  last  year).. 

Rev.  F.  Paynter 

Mias  Thrupp  (don.)    

(Seneral  Twcmlow  

Mrs.  W.  Williamson 

Mr.  D.  Williamson 

Unknown  donation    


£0  10 
0    2 


10 

10 

2 

10 

1 

1 

5 

10 

10 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

1 

10 

10 

2 


£12    2    6 


Escpendiiure, 
1876. 
October.— Paid    Crier     posting 

bills  .C.  ^ 

1877. 

Jan.  7. — Surrey  Advertiser ,  No- 
tice of  Meeting  last 

year  

„         Treat  Surrey  Timta^  do. 
„        BiUine  and  Son,  print- 
ing bills  for  meeting 
Aug.  25.— Remitted  to  office  per 

receipt  

Balance    in    hand  to  next   ac- 
count     


£0    3    6 


0 
0 

5 
5 

0 
0 

1 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

8 

e 

£12   2    6 


C.  D.  Campbell, 

Hon,  Agent  for  OuUford. 


Nov.  27.— By  cash 

G.  C.  Orrah 

C.  Feugley   

David  Kirk  

R  Brooke 

Bev.  G.  E.  WilBon 

Mrs.  Hughes   

H.L.Parratt  

Thomas  Brooke,  J.P 

J.  A  Brooke    ..» 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0    6 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

£9    8    7 

H.  Barker 

Mrs.  Allen   

Wright  Mellor.  J.P.   

Less  Postages,   2s.  6d.';  Money 
Order,  lid 


£110 
10    0 

1     1    0 

9  12    0 

0    3    5 

£9    8    7 
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aJ.  1/L  HanultoD,  I19. £1    1    d 


UXDS. 
Oct  18.-^7  CMh  £8    8    0 


Februaiy  to  October,  1877. 


J.  W,  Atkinson,  Esq 

Rev.  A.  H.  Brles   

Ven.  Archdeacon  Dealtry 

JohnFraser,  Esq.,  CI 

Rev.  W.  A.  Hayes,  M.A.  Dublin 
Rev.  Canon  Jackson  


1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

Q  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

2    0 

0 

1     1 

0 

"W.  Howgate,  Esq 

H«nry  Nelson,  Esq 

MLiss  Prince «.....« 

Miss  Sharpe.* ».« 

J.  W.  WilUnfl,  Esq. 


Leeds  Association  in  account  with  the  P.  E.  Fund. 


1877.    Receipts, 

By  Annual  Subscriptions 

By  Balance  in  haaa  


£66    8 
0  11 


£66  14    6 


110 
110 
10  0 
110 
0  10     6 

£10  17    6 


Expenses, 
To  Postage,  Stationery,  Printing, 

&c 

Agent's  (Jackson's)  account ... 

Advertising 

Remitted  to  Society,  Feb.  14 
Remitted  to  Society  Oct.  16  ... 
Balance  in  hand  .«.........^...... 


£4    6 

1  18 

0  15 
61  11 

8    8    0 

0    0    4 


8 
0 
0 


6  14  a 

E.  Atkinsok,  JETmi.  Sm. 


LIVERPOOL. 

aT.  Roberts,  jun.,  Esq £0  10  6 

aMiss  Watson  0  10  6 

aMissBlevin    0  10  6 


MANCHESTER. 

Dec.    6. — By  cheque £5  15 

7    4 


0 

0 
4  14    6 


Dec  12.         „  

Previously  remitted  in  1877 83  12    0 

TotaltoDec.  6  £101    6    0 


James  Parlane,  Esq 

oRev.  R.  Tonge  

aRev.  T.  H.  Guest 

aRev.  T.  H.  Gill 

aG.  Raynor,  Esq 

aRev.  C.  G.  Ash  win   

aOliver  Heywood,  Esq.  .... 
oJ.  H.  Montgomery,  Esq. . 

tf .  AUsop,  Esq 


£2    2 

0 

0  10 

c 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

J.  H.  Grafton,  Esq 

F.  V.  WUUams,  Esq 

George  Fox,  Esq 

aC.  H.  Johnson,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  F.  Birch  (1878).. 

Interest  

aRev.  H.  A.  Crosbie 

aii.  Birch,  Esq.  

oJ.  Chapman,  Esq 

L.  Hanmer,  Esq.  


1 

1 

1 

10 

1 
7 
1 
2 
1 
10 


MANSFIELD. 
aMrs.  Paget £2    2    0 
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NORWICH. 
H.  Treyor,  Esq.  £1    1    0 

PERTH. 

Oct  SO^By  cash , £8  11    0 

D.  Lumadon,  Esq. £10    0 

A.  B.  Sandeman,  Esq 10    0 

Robert  Pulkr.  Esq 110 

XW.Jameaoii 0  10    0 

aiaSIKQHURST. 

Arthur  Oakes,  Esq £0  10    « 

Mr.  Dennett 1 „ 0    6    0 

SOUTHAMPTOK  AND  ROMfiEY. 

Lady  Helena  French  .....< £1    1    0 

Rev.  Canon  R.  F.  Wilson  10    0 

Rev.  A  C.  Blunt 110 

Miss  Goldstone 0  10    6 

Miss  Buigon ., 0  10    • 

Mr.  Sampeon    0  10    6 

Bev.  R.  Hanr^  ^ 110 

aVDNEY. 

The  names  of  Miss  Ebsworth £1    1    0 

E.J.  Blackett 110 

icpi*  and  aRer.  D.  Steel   110 

rhieh  appeared  in  the  general  Hat  of  Ootober,  1877,  should  be  euteced  u^d^r  this  head. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 


Q0t  %i.^^  omii 

«.....,.  £^    2 

0 

T.  Walker,  Esc 
Rev.  C.  B.  Boi 
Rev.  Canon  He 
Rev.  W.  Niven 
W.  A  Smith, 
C.  Reily,  Esq. 

iw:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

NUK ,. 

..iKl    1    0 
..100 
..     0  10    0 
..     0  10    0 
„    1    1    0 
..100 

L , , ,.., 

Esq 

WHITBY. 

oJno.  Brewatsr,  Eaq. .....^,,« 

^ £1    1 

0 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Dec  10. — By  cash 

£fl  VI 

6 

£A  10     6    W.  FlMmimr.  Em 

£0  10 

^ 

Rw.  ft,  0.  Adflm 

0  10     6 
0  10     6 
0  10     6 

S.  S.  Mander, 

Esi  :.:::::. 

6    0 

Q 

C.  Wheeler.  Eaa 

W.  DonWeday,  Esq 

£0  12 

0 

7 
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LADIES'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


We  liave  but  few  meetings  to  report  this  quarter.  Several  arrangements  for 
others  had  been  proposed,  but  have  been  altered  and  postponed  for  variona 
reasons. 

The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  and  Mrs.  Bickersteth  assembled  a 
party  of  their  friends  at  the  Deanery,  Lichfield,  on  Tuesday,  October  80,  to  hear 
an  account  of  the  exploration  work. 

The  Dean,  in  maidng  some  introductory  remarks,  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  Palestine  in  giving  us  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land,  instead  of 
the  sometimes  conflicting  and  vague  accounts  of  travellers.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  great  and  special  benefit  of  this  accurate  knowledge  in  the  confirmations  aiforded 
thereby  of  the  accuracy  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  are  thus  furnished  with  just  the 
kind  of  proof  and  arguments  which  are  valuable  to  us  in  these  days  of  growing 
scepticism. 

After  Mrs.  Finn  had  described  the  work  accomplished  in  Palestine,  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Abraham  briefly  [summed  up  the  subject  in  its  practical 
bearings,  and  in  its  value  for  the  elucidation  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  waa  unavoidably  absent,  but  Mrs.  Selwyn  was  present, 
and  gave  a  contribution  to  the  Fund.  Bishop  Abraham  and  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Hopkins  also  became  subscribers. 

The  subscriptions  and  donations  (for  the  full  list  of  which  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  neitt  Quarterly  Statement)  amounted  to  £15  lOs.  id. 

A  Ladies'  Association  has  since  been  formed,  with  the  kind  co-operation  of  the 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Bickersteth,  and  Mrs.  Bagnall  has  kindly  undertaken  the  office 
of  Local  Honorary  Secretary. 

On  Wednesday,  October  81st,  a  short  account  of  the  Exploration  was  given  by 
the  request  of  the  Principal  of  the  Theological  College,  the  Rev.  H.  Curteis,  to 
the  theological  students  in  residence  at  Lichfield. 

A  lady  who  has  long  been  deeply  interested  in  the  Holy  Land,  having  secured 
the  co-operation  of  her  friends,  has  been  able  to  arrange  two  meetings  at  Cam> 
bridge.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  and  Mrs.  Gwatkin  (8,  Scrope  Terrace,  Cambridge)  most 
kindly  undertook  all  the  arrangements  for  these  meetings  in  their  own  house. 
On  the  evening  of  November  21  a  large  party  was  assembled,  among  whom  were 
present  above  sixty  undergraduates  from' various  colleges. 

The  Rev.  W.  Humphry  spoke  introducing  the  subject,  and  at  the  close  of  the- 
meeting  many  questions  were  asked  by  some  of  those  present  on  points  which 
had  been  touched  upon  concerning  the  topography  of  Jerusalem. 

On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  November  22,  another  company  was  assembled  at 
Mrs.  Gwatkin 's,  chiefly  consisting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
University.     The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  was  also  present. 

The  Rev.  Canon   Williams,  D.D.,  author  of  "The  Holy  City,"  Rector  of 
Ringwood,  Hants,  took  the  chair. 
After  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Finn's  description,  the  chairman  spoke.    He 
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mDiided  to  the  Great  Sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  the  Temple  as  being 
sites  which  he  believed  to  have  been  always  known  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  very  beginning  m  the 
geooine  and  true  sites.  He  urged  upon  those  who  are  in  any  doubt  of  this  to 
search  out  and  produce  proofs.  Dr.  Williams  then  commended  the  Survey  and 
Map  of  the  Holy  Land  as  perhaps  the  most  important  work  ever  yet  undertaken — 
as  being  of  enormous  importance  in  furnishing  us  with  proofs  of  the  authenticity 
of  Holy  Writ.  In  following  the  progress  of  the  Survey  one  comes  at  every  turn 
on  places  of  Bible  interest.  Lieutenant  Conder  has  proved  that  the  grand  list 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  accurate  and  trustworthy,  not  only  in  its  names,  but  in 
its  regular  grouping  of  the  cities.  What  can  be  of  higher  value  in  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  BibK  records.    The  Holy  Land  is  wrought  into  the  book. 

Historical  novels  avoid  details ;  they  cannot  afford  to  be  accurate  ;  they  leave 
out  precise  mention  of  places.  But  the  Bible  is  full  of  precise  minute  details 
and  allusions.  We  go  to  the  land,  and  we  find  every  point  still  existing,  every 
place — and  these  by  hundreds.     Herein  lies  the  value  of  this  great  work. 

Dr.  Williams  stated  that  he  had  seen  some  of  the  beautiful  sheets  of  the  new 
Map  now  being  constructed.  With  it,  when  published,  every  one — even  those 
who  have  never  been  in  Palestine — could,  Bible  in  hand,  make  discoveries  and 
identifications  for  themselves,  and  trace  out  all  the  histories  therein  contained. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  commended  the  work  most  heartily 
to  all  preaent  as  one  of  extraordinary  value  and  interest 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  friends  who  have  thus  helped  us,  and  also  to  Peter 
Denny,  Esq.,  of  Hdenslee,  Dumbarton,  for  a  donation  of  £20  ;  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
Hon.  Sec  of  the  Chichester  Association,  for  the  subscriptions  and  donations  ;  to 
Miss  Mary  Forbes,  of  Aberdeen,  for  £31,  contributions  from  the  Aberdeen 
Ladies*  Association,  and  to  all  whose  names  and  contributions  will  be  found  in 
our  list. 


LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS. 


RKY.    A.   J.   F08TEB 

Place. 

Date. 

Luton 

Nov.  19 

Koyston          

Bamet 

n     28 

Dec.    1 

%      

Saffron  Walden 

,      8 

,      4 

BEV.    HENRY  GEARY 

Stoke  Kewington 

May  18 

Proceeds. 

£  «. 

d. 

8  15 

05 

3  14 

0 

9  16 

Hi 

1  13 

7 

11  12  111 

7  18 

0 

0 
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Bromptoa 

Haxworth 

Middletoa  Tyaa 

Cowton 

Stockton 

Saltbum 

Marske 

Hovingham     ... 

Fouretonfls 

Stokeeley 

Malton 

Helinsley 

Low  Cornscliffo 

Barnard  Castle 

Appleby 

Penrith 

liichmond 

Kirby  Stephen 

Brought.  . 

Gamford 


Marychnich 

St  Simon's,  liyerpool  (sermon) 

Aldfield  

Wath] 

St.  MichaeFs  Well      ... 

Hauxwell  

Kirklington      

Greenhow  Hill 

Cononley  

Askrigg  ...        .^ 

Eastwood         

Sharow  

Famley,  Leeds  (Sermon) 

Bingley 

Idle       ...        

Skelton 

.  Ripon 

Masham  

Pateloy  Bridge 

Bamsgill  

Heathfield        

Markington     

Crakehall         

Spennithome 

10 
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Drta. 

Prooeeds. 

£   8.  d. 

•  •• 

.^    Oct 

8          

...      110 

.•* 

t» 

9         

..127 

... 

...            91 

11          

...      2    1    « 

.•♦ 

..*         ,1 

12          

..*      0    6    9 

.*. 

...         II 

16          

...      1  17    0 

... 

...             yl 

17          

...      4  10    0 

•  «* 

)l 

22          

...      1  12    0 

»•< 

...            y« 

30          

...      3  11    8 

•  »< 

...    Nov. 

8          

...      2  10    0 

.«. 

*a 
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...      2  15    0 

..• 

»*.         ft 

U         
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•  »• 

» 
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...        ff 
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... 

ft 
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... 
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,, 
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yy 
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... 

yy 
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...      7  16    6 

•  «• 

yy 
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...      1  11     « 

... 

.„    Dec. 

i 

...      17    7 

BBY. 

T.   0.  HBNUET. 

M. 

...  Ang. 

.  19         

...      3    4    8 

irmon) 

...    Sept.   2         

...      2  13    « 

... 

...    Oct. 

.  15          

...       0  19    0 

... 

•  •      »> 

16         

...       14    2 

... 

,y 

17         

...       12    8 

... 

yy 
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yy 
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yy 
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Place. 

Chapel  le  Dale... 
Low  Bentham  ... 

BortoB  in.  JjOBfldak 


LBOTUSIS  AMD  MAKlUffM. 

Date. 

Uov.  27 

»     28 

•«*        .•«      «»     ^         ..* 


Donations  and  dobaenptioBS  from  the  Leetore  lists : 
Stoke  Newington : — 

William  C.  Allen,  Esq. 

R.  H.  Cooke,  Esq 

A.  F.  Tilley,  Esq.         

Anon 

Henry  Head,  IfiBq.        

Middleton  Tyas  :— 

Bey.  John  Pollexfen 

Saltbnm  :— 

Edmund  Grove,  Esq 

Bev.  B.  Irvin 

Misa  Brown       

HoTingham : — 

Rev.  R.  J.  Thorp       

Rev.  J.  A.  Wii^t     ... 
Mrs.  Francea  Wilson  ... 
Hexham  : — 

Rev.  Canon  Barker    ,„ 

Rev.  H.  R  Dunlop , 

Miss  Wiangham         

Fonrstones : — 

Rev.  G.  Craddas        

Stokeslej : — 

Rev.  Digby  Legard 

Miss  Taylor 

Malton:— 

Mr.  Hopper    ... 
Helmsley  : — 

Rev.  C.  U.  Gray 
Barnard  Castle : — 

Miss  Beaufort ... 
Bamet : — 

Rev.  H.  G.  Watkins 

Saffron  Walden : 

J.  S.  Gibson,  Esq 

H.  Stear,  Esq.  (1877-78)       ... 
Kirby  Stephen : — 

T.  H.  Preston,  Esq 

Miss  Mason     ...        j 

Penrith  :— 

Rev.  T.  R.  Wood       

MxB.  Rimington        


£    s,  d 

1  7 

0 

1  4 

9 

0  IS 

4 

1  1 

5i 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  2 

6 

1  9 

€ 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

5  5 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

11 
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FUBUOATIONS— LI8T  OF  HON.  8B0RKTABIBS,  XTC. 

PUBLICATIONS   OP   THE    SOCIETY. 

BteJtard  Berdley  and  Son, 

The  Recoyery  of  Jerusalem,  One  Chimea.    To  annnal  sabecriben  of  one  GaineA, 

Sixteen  Shillings,  post  free,  by  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Society  only. 
Our  Work  in  Palestine,  Ss.  6d. 

QuABTERLT  Statrmbnt.    First  Series,  1869  and  1870.   Captain  Warren's  Work. 
Do.  Second  Series.    Professor  Palmer's  Work. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine,  1872,  1878. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine  and  the  Researches  of  M. 

Clennont-Ganneau.     1874, 1875,  1876. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  furnish  subscribers  with  complete  sets  of  the  State» 
ments.     It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  numbers  out  of  print  are  as  follows  : — 
First  Series,  Nos.  III.  and  IV. 
Second  Series,  Nos.  I.  and  III. 
January,  1872 ;  October,  1878  ;  January  and  October,  1874. 


LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alloa  :  Rev.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Rev.  J.  McLean. 
Aberdeen  :  Rev.  Prof.  Milligan,  D.D. 
Adelaide  :  J.  Hyndman,  Esq. 
Ansteuthee  :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
Abbroath  :  W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 
Armagh  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Townsend. 
Ayr  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Barnslet:  Rev.  W.  J.  Binder. 
Basingstoke:  Rev.  W.  Marriner. 
Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 
Bedford  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 
Belfast  :  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  and  Charles  Druitt,  Esq. 
Bishop's  Waltham  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 
Birkenhead  :  Rev.  J.  T.  EingsmiU,  St.  Aidan's  College. 
Blairgowrie  :  R.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

Blackburn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 
Bolton  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 
Bradford  :  Rev.  Henry  Burton,  B.A. 
Brecon  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 
Brighton  i  Rev.  C.  E.  Douglass. 
Broadstairs  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr. 
Bromley  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Devereux. 
Bxtrnley: 

BiTRT :  Hon.  Tumw.— Rev.  Canon  J.  Hornby ;  Eon.  Sec—Rer.  E.  J.  Smith. 
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Cambbidob  :  W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St  John's  College ;  G.  T.  Bsttanj 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonyille  and  Cains. 
Canada:  Toronto. — Sabscriptions  are  receiyed  by  ths  Hon.  G.  W,  Allan. 
CABDiry:  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  58,  Crockherbtown. 
Chzlmsfobd  :  Rer.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Chbltbnham  :  Dr.  K  WUson. 
Chbstkr  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
CmcHESTER :  Rev.  F.  Cell. 
Chippbnham  :  A.  T.  Eeary,  Esq. 
Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Rev.  C.  H.  WaUaoe. 
City  akd  Couktt  of  Cork  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Konkstown. 
DARLmoTON :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Dbrbt  :  Rev.  Sholto  Douglas. 
Dbvonpobt  :  J.  Yenning,  Esq. 
Dobchsster  :  Rev.  Handley  Monle. 
DoYBB :  Mr.  W.  P.  Mummery. 
Dxtblik  :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
DuNDBS :  Robert  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  Hon,  Trecu.^Alez,  Scott,  Esq. 

DUBHAM  : 

DrmFERMUNB :  Rev.  A.  Graham,  Crossgates. 

Eastboubnb  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Whelpton. 

Edikbuboh  :  Rev.  W,  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq., 

r.R.G.S.,  4,  St  Andrew  Square. 
ExiTEB  :  Rev.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  Rev.  W.  David. 
Falmouth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  and  W.  P.  Dymond,  Esq. 
Farnhaic  :  John  Henry  Knight,  Esq. 
Farnworth  :  Rev.  H.  Burtoiv. 
Fatjersham  :  Charles  Smith,  Esq. 
Flkbtwood  :  G.  Curwen,  Esq. 

Frome  :  Philip  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  J.P.,  North  Hill  House. 
Gateshbad  :  Rev.  H.  0.  Sterland. 
Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 
Glasgow  :  Rev.  W.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.,  and  A. 

M*Grigor,  Esq. 
Gloucester  :  Rev.  J.  Bowman  and  F.  Cooke,  Esq. 
Greenock  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 
Guildford  :  Capt  Campbdl,  H.M.I.N. 
Halstead  : 

Hastinos  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Hereford  :  Rev.  F.  S.  Stooke-Yanghan. 
Hebtfobd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
H^TWAM :  John  Hope,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Hitohin:  J.  PoUard,  Esq. 
HuDDERSFiELD  :  Henry  Barker,  Esq. 
Hull:  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Huntingdon  :  Yen.  Archdeacon  Yesey. 
Ipswich  :  Rev.  J.  R.  Tumock. 
Ireland.— Dublin  :    Htm.  /Sfea.— Rev.  G.  T.   Stokes,   Blackrock ;   Denis 

Crofton,  Esq.     Treasurers.—The  Munster  Bank. 
Ibtine  :  Adam  Sutherland,  Esq. 
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Jbrusalbic:  Dr.  Chaplm. 

Kendal  :  Robert  Somervell,  Esq. 

KiRKOALDT :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 

Lanoastsb  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Leamington  :  Rev.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Rev*  H.  CL  "W.  Phillips,  B.A. 

Ledburt  :  Rev.  Salter  Stooke-Yaoghan. 

Leeds  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Leicester  :  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Pilcher,  B.A. 

Leith  :  James  Braldwood,  Esq. 

Lewes:  Rev.  R.  Straffen. 

LiSKSARD  :  W.  J.  Corin,  Esq. 

Lichfield  :  Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Lincoln  :  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison. 

Liverpool  :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  157,  Duke  Street 

Londonderry:  Convener  of  Local  Ck^mmittee^  Pitt  Sk^ton,  Esq. 

Maidstone  :  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey. 

Malvern  :  Rev.  C.  E.  Rankeu. 

Manchester  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Rev.  Canon  Crane.     Treeuurer — Oliver 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street. 
Mansfield  :  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Margate  :  Rev.  G.  Collis. 
Market  Harborou«h  :  Joseph  Nnnnelly,  Esq. 
Melbourne,  Australia  :  Rev.  W.  Poole. 
Melton  Mowbray  :  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Rendell. 
Melrose  :  Ralph  Dunn,  Esq. 
Middlesborough  :  Rev.  Edmund  Jackson. 
Montrose  :  Mr.  Mackie. 
Morpeth  :  Dr.  Robinson. 
Mossley  :  Rev.  J.  Taylor. 
Newark  :  Ladies*  Committee.   Ron,  Treaa.^-'Mxs,  Tallents ;  San.  Sec, — ^Mrs. 

G.  Hodgkinson. 
Kewoastle  :    ffon,  Treamrer, — Thomas    Hodgldn,     Esq. ;    Son,    Sec. — 

W.  Lyall,  Esq. 
Korthampton:  H.  Marshall,  Esq. 
Norwich  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 
Oxford  :  Rev.  Canon  Ridgway 
Paisley  :  Rev.  J.  Dods. 
Perth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
Pitlochry  :  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Plymouth  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly. 
Reading  :  G.  Leybum  Carley,  Esq. 
Reigate  :  Edward  Home,  Esq. 
Richmond,  Surrey :  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 
Scarborough  :  Rev.  J.  Bedford. 
Sevenoaks  :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 
SissiNGHURST :  Rcv.  W.  Peterson. 
Shifnal  :  Rev.  A.  F.  Forbes. 
Shrewsbury  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 
Southampton  and  Romsey  :  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hawtrey. 
Southsea:  Rev.  F.  Baldey. 
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SowxBBT  :  Ser.  A.  L.  W.  Betn. 

St.  Albaks  :  Ber.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 

St.  Anbbkws  :  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Mitclioin. 

St.  Gkrmaito:  R.  Eerswill,  Esq. 

STALYBarDOB :  Ber.  Dr.  Osaswiek. 

Stockton  :  Joseph  Laidler,  Esq. 

Stboitd  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  :  Rev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 

Tsignmottth  :  Bey.  H.  Hatchins. 

Tiverton  :  Rev.  E.  Highton. 

Torquay  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 

TiTNBRiDGB  WsLLS  *.  Geo.  Bartram,  Esq. 

Warminster  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. ' 

Wells  :  W.  L  Welsh,  Esq. 

Wsston-sttpee-Maee  :  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkini,  and  J.  Titlfy,  Esq. 

Weymoitth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 

Whitby:  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Willesden  :  Rev.  J.  Crane  Whartom. 

Winchester:  MissZomlin. 

Windsor  :  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 

Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  McD.  Roebnck. 

Worcester:  Rev.  Frands  J.  Eld. 

Yeovil  :  Rev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Ticarage. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  wtth  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fnnd  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 

Tke  following  are  the  Agents  authorised  by  Local  Secretaries  to  receive,  dis- 
tribate  and  sell  the  publications  of  the  Fond  : 

Abskdeen  :  Messrs.  Wyllie  and  Sons. 
Arbroath  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Hood. 

Barnslet:  Messrs.  T.  andC.  Lingard,  Chronicle  Office. 
Bath  :  Mr.  R.  £.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 
Bedford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street 

BiRKENHEU) :  Mr.  T.  W.  Plumb,  8,  Bridge  Street,  Hamilton  Square. 
Bodmin  :  Messrs.  £.  and  H.  G.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street 
BoTTRNBMOUTH :  Mr.  Hankinson. 
Bradford  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  5,  Westgate. 
Brighton  :  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 
BiTRNLEY :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  James's  Street 
Oahbridoe  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  HilL 
Cardiff  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 
Cheltenham  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 
^  CuFTON  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W,  Mack,  38,  Park  Street 
Darlington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 
Dover  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden,  176,  Snargate  Street 
Dundee  :  Miss  Middleton,  High^Street. 
Eastbourne  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Edinburgh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  4,  St.  Andrew  Square. 
Falmouth  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards. 
Frome  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 
Greenock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelvie  and  Son. 
Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 
Hitchin  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street. 
Huddersfield  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 
HxTLL :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Saville  Street 
Irvine  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 
Leeds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street 
Newark  :  Mr.  E.  J.  Ridge,  Market  Place. 
Northampton  :  Mr.  Jas.  Taylor,  Gold  Street. 
Norwich  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  "Walk. 
Perth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 
Preston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 
Reading  :  Mr.  G.  Lovejoy,  London  Street. 
Scarborough  :  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  72,  Newborough. 
Sevenoaks  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 
St.  Andrew's  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street 
Stirling  : 

"Wells  :  Mr.  Thomas  Green. 
Weston  :  Mr.  Bobbins,  High  Street 
Whitbt  :  Mr.  Reed. 

"Winchester  :  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson,  Eampshin  Chronicle  Offi^. 
"Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  M*D.  Roebuck. 
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THE 


PALESTINE    EXPLORATION    FUND: 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ACCURATE  AND  SYSTEMATIC  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  ARCHiEOLOGY,  THE  TOPOGRAPHY,  THE  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY,  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  OF  THE  HOLY  LANO. 
FOR  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


PATBOH: 
HBE    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 
aSHE&AL  COMMITTEE: 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK,  PruidinU 


Db.  H.  W.  Aclakd,  F.B.8. 
Rbv.  W.  Lindsay  Albxaiidbb,  D.D. 
Bet.  Hbnrt  Allon,  D.D. 
Thb  Pbssident  of  thb  Axbrican    Asso- 
ciation 
AionmffT  Ttssen  AxHimBT,  Esq. 
Oapt.  Ain>BBsoN,  R.E.,  C.M.O. 
Bbt.  Josxph  Angus,  D.D. 

IhTXB  07  AllOTU. 

Rbv.  Josxph  Barclay,  LL.D. 

Jambs  Batbman,  Esq.,  F.RS. 

RxT.  Canon  Bibch 

Samtjxl  Bibch,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Rbv.  W.  F.  Birch 

Bbt.  H.  M.  Butlbr,  D.D. 

MAsams  op  Butb 

Archbishop  of  Cantbrbxtrt 

Earl  of  Cabnarton 

T.    Chaplin,  Esq.,    M.D.,  Hon,  Sec,   for 

JeruadUm 
Bishop  of  Chbstbr 
DxAN  OF  Chbstbr 
Dban  of  Christchvrch 
Lord  Alfrbd  Chtrchill 
Lord  Clbrmont 
J.  D.  Craob,  Esq. 
John  Cunliffb,  Eso. 
Dttxb  of  Dbtonshirb 
Earl  of  Ducib 
W.  Hbpworth  DnoN,  Esq.   {Chairman  of 

Executive  Committee) 
Profbssor  Donaldson 
Earl  of  Ditffbrin 
P.  A.  Eaton,  Esq. 
8.  Jackson  Eldridob,  Esq.,  Bey  rout 
Bishop  of  Ezbtbr 
Rbv.  Canon  Fakrar,  D.D. 
Jaicbs  Fbrovsson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
A.  Lloyd  Fox 
H.  W.  Fbbbland,  Esq. 
M.  C.  Clbrmont-Gannbau 
P.  Waymouth  Gibbs,  Esq.,  C.B. 


Rbt.  0.  D.  Ginsburo,  LL.D. 

Cyril  C.  Graham,  Esq. 

Gborob  Grovb,  Esq  ,  D.C.L.  {Hon,  Sec.) 

Jambs  Glaishbr,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Samubl  Gurnby,  Esq. 

H.  A.  Harpbr,  Esq. 

Rby.  J.  C.  Harrison 

Rbv.  F.  W.  Holland  {Eon,  See,) 

A.  J.  JBbrbsford  Hopb,  Esq.,  M.P. 

SirJosbphD.Hoour,  E.C.S.I.,Pres.  R.S. 

HoLMAN  Hunt,  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrbncb 

E.  H.  Lawrbncb,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  A.  H.  I^ayard 

F.  Lbighton,  Esq.,  R.A. 
Gbnbral  Lbfroy 
Lord  Hbnry  Lbnnox 
Profbssor  Haytbr  Lbwis. 
Dban  of  Lichfibld 
Bishop  of  Llandaff 
Samubl  Lloyd,  Esq. 
Bishop  of  London 
John  MacGregor,  Esq. 
W.  McArthur,  Esq.,  M.P. 
DuKB  OF  Marlborough 
Rbv.  Samuel  Manning,  LL.D. 

Mastbr  of  University  College,  Oxford 

R.  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

Rbv.  Samuel  Martin 

Henry  Maudslay,  Esq. 

Edward  Miall,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mofpatt 

Sir  Moses  Montefiorb,  Bart. 

Noel  Templb  Moore,  Esq.,  H.B,]II,  Con- 

8ul,  Jerusalem 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Morrison,  Esq.  {Treasurer) 
Rev.  J.  Mullens,  D.D. 
John  Murray,  Esq. 
Sir  Charles  Nicholsox',  Bakt. 
Duke  of  Northumberland 
Dean  of  Norwich 
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Genbbal  Cohmittse  (eofUinuei) — 

Admiral  Sib  Erasmus  Ommankbt 
PRonssoR  OwRW,  F.B.S. 
Sir  S.  Mortok  Pbto,  Bart. 
Frofbssor  E.  H.  Palmbr 
Bishop  of  Pbterboroxtoh 
Hbrr  Pbtbbmak 

HeV.  E.   H.   PLfTMPTRB 

Ret.  Professor  Porter,  LL.D. 
Rev.  C.  Prttchard,  F.R.S. 
Ret.  Prof.  Puset,  D.D. 
081R  Hbnrt  Rawlinson,  K.O.B.,  F.R.S. 
Ret.  Professor  Rawlinson 
Henrt  Beeyb,  Esq. 
Marquis  of  Ripon 
Bishop  of  Ripon 
Bishop  of  Rochester 
Earl  Russell 
Dr.  Sandreczkt 
Viscount  Sandon 
M.  De  Saulgy 


Lord  Hxkrt  J.  M.  D.  Scott,  M.P. 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury 

William  Simpson,  Esa. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Major  R.  W.  Stewart,  R.E. 

Rey.  John  Stouorton,  D.D. 

Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffb 

DxTRB  OF  Sutherland 

William  Tipping,  Esq. 

Ret.  Canon  Tristram,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Count  de  Voou6 

Captain  Warren,  R.E. 

Dean  of  Westminstbb,  F.R.S. 

Duke  bp  Westminsteb 

Majob  Wilson,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Geobob  Wood,  Esq. 

Bishop  of  Winchbsteb 


SZECUnVE  COMMiTTfiS. 
W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


Captain  Andebson,  R.E. 
Samuel  Bibch,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
J.  D.  Crace,  Esq. 
F.  A.  Eaton,  Esq. 
Jambs  Glaishbb,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Georgb  Gboyb,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Samuel  Gubnby,  Esq. 
Rbv.  F.  W.  Holland 


H.  A.  Harpeb,  Esq. 

John  MacGrboob,  Esq. 

Waltbb  Morrison,  Esq. 

Ret.  Canon  Tristram,  F.R.S. 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  F.R.8. 

Captain  Warren,  R.E. 

Major  Wilson,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.B.S. 


^ani(:er5— Messes.  Coutts  and  Co.,  59,  Strand.    The  Union  Bank  of  London,  Cbaring 
Cross  Branch,  66,  Charing  Cross. 

Treasurer — ^Walter  Morrison,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretaries— 'Rjt\.  F.  W.  Holland,  and  Geobob  Gbove,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Acting  Secretary— WAvrm  Bbsant,  Esq.    Office,  11  and  12,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Cheques  and  P.O.  Orders  payable  to  order  of  Walter  Besant,  Esq.  It  is  particularly 
i-eqncsted  that  both  cheques  and  orders  may  be  crossed  to  Coutts  and  Co.,  or  to  the  Union 
Bank  of  London,  Charing  Cross  Branch.  Post  OflBce  Orders  may  be  made  payable  at 
Charing  Cross. 


NOTE.— The  Price  of  the  "Quarterly  Statement"  is  Half-a-Crown. 
Sent  free  to  Subscribers. 
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THB 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Lieutenant  Kitchener  returned  to  England  in  January,  and  after  a  short  leaye, 
joined  Lieut.  Conder  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where  he  is  now  engaged 
in  arranging  and  writing  the  Memoirs  for  the  sheets  of  the  Map  executed  hy  him- 
self. The  Memoirs  of  Lieutenant  Conder  are  almost  completed.  Ha  leayes  the 
scnrice  of  the  Committee  at  the  end  of  April,  after  six  years*  work  on  the  sunrey 
of  Western  Palestine.     A  note  on  his  new  book  will  be  found  later  on. 


The  work  done  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  November,  nine 
months,  amounted  in  all  to  the  triangulation  and  sunrey  of  1,840  square  miles  of 
country  ;  every  ruin  was  examined,  and  special  reports  on  all  villages  and  water 
supply  were  drawn  up ;  the  line  of  levels  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  was  completed,  1,700  square  miles  of  country  were  revised,  8,850  names 
were  collected  and  816  ruins  examined  and  described,  29  special  plans  and  19 
photographs  were  taken,  besides  notes  on  all  archsological  and  geological  points 
of  interest  in  the  country. 


The  most  interesting  discovery,  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  announced  in 
the  present  Quarterly  Statement,  is  that  of  the  "Stone  of  Bethphage."  The 
account  given  by  Captain  Guillemot  differs  from  that  of  Lieut.  Kitchener  in 
one  important  particular.  The  stone  is  not  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  chapel, 
but  within  a  chapel  the  plan  of  wnich  has  been  drawn  by  Lieut  Kitchener.  It 
is  probably  that  mentioned  by  Theodoricns,  the  passage  from  whom  is  quoted  by 
H.  Clermont  Ganneau  (p.  59).  We  have  here,  therefore,  the  Bethphage  of 
tradition. 


The  work  for  the  year  will  consist  entirely  of  the  preparation  of  Map  and 
Memoirs.     Everything  is  being  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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The  following  is  the  financial  position  of  the  Fund  (March  25,  1878).  Receipts, 
December  12th  to  March  25th,  £911  6s.  5d.  Expenditure,  same  period :  Explora- 
tion, £455  6s.  Printing,  £200.  General  expenses  and  small  bills,  £355  Is.  6d. 
The  balance  in  the  banks  at  the  latter  date  was  £126  13s.  6d. 


This  small  balance  would  probably  have  been  much  larger  but  for  an  ap- 
parently prevalent  belief  that  the  work  of  the  Fund  is  over,  and  its  expenses  no 
longer  heavy.  First,  the  special  work  of  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine  is  by 
no  means  over,  nor  will  it  be  over  until  Map  and  Memoirs  are  completed  and 
published.  And  secondly,  not  only  is  there  the  usual  monthly  expenditure  to 
be  met,  but  there  are  many  debts  which  have  to  be  paid  off.  Subscribers  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  tlie  Committee  very  much  if  they  ^viIl  send  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year  as  early  as  convenient. 


The  controversy  on  the  Moabite  pottery  has  been  continued  during  the  last 
•luarter.  We  reproduce  the  most  important  portions  of  the  letters  on  the  subject 
published  in  the  AOunccum,  The  two  **  idols'*  brought  home  by  Lieut.  Kitchener 
are  now  in  the  office  of  the  Fund,  and  can  be  seen  by  any  visitor. 


Two  mistakes  were  allowed  to  pass  in  the  January  Quarterly  StcUcment.  In 
one  of  them  the  meeting  in  the  Kensington  Vestry  was  spoken  of  as  a  meeting  in 
South  Kensington.  And  in  the  other,  the  extracts  from  the  Descriptiones  PaJoss- 
tiTKe  on  the  Position  of  Sion  were  headed  Positions  of  Sion. 

In  the  account  of  the  Kensington  meeting  in  the  last  Qaarterhj  Statement,  the 
names,  also,  of  the  following  speakers  were  omitted :  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Hessey, 
Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh,  and  Mr.  Edmond  Beales. 


We  have  to  report  the  loss  of  three  members  of  the  Greneral  Committee  by 
death.  The  first  of  these,  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillipps  de  Lisle,  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  from  the  beginning;  but  has  not  of  late  taken  an  active  interest  in 
work.  The  second,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  also  joined  the  Committee  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Society.  The  third  is  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  whose  interest  iu  the 
Fund  has  been  unflagging,  and  whose  personal  assistance  in  addresses,  speeches, 
and  writing  has  alAvays  been  very  great.  Canon  Williams  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
work  on  Jerusalem  called  the  **Holy  City."  The  first  edition  of  this,  partly 
prepared  during  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  appeared  in  1845.  A  second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged,  and  enriched  by  Professor  Willis's  paper  on  the  Architecture 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  issued  in  1849.  The  author  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  was  sudden,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  third  edition.  It  is 
not  yet  known  how  far  he  had  advanced  with  this  design. 


The  death  is  also  announced  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  the  companion  of  Mr. 
Catherwood,  the  first  European  who  (in  1833)  examined  and  surveyed  the  Ilaram 
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ICr.  Bonomi,  who  spokA  Arabic  flue&tly,  had  often  visited,  but  was  not 
able  to  surey  or  sketch,  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  and  the  Mosque  el  Aksa  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  pilgrim.  Mr.  Catherwood,  who  wore  the  dress  of 
an  Egyptian  officer,  was  suifered  to  make  drawings  and  take  measurements, 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  Mehemet  Ali  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  the  holy  places.  He  introduced  Bonomi  and  Mr.  Arundale,  on 
the  pretence  of  requiring  assistance,  nor  was  it  till  the  work  was  completed 
and  the  traTeUers  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  city  that  the  deception  was  dis- 
corered.     Mr.  Boaomi  was  for  many  years  C^irator  of  the  Soane  Museum. 


Later  on  will  be  found  an  announcement  of  the  general  contents  of  Lieut. 
Conder^s  new  book.  It  will  be  published  at  248.  The  Committee  have  resolved 
on  reducing  the  price  to  subscribers  to  17s.  6d.,  postage  paid.  But  it  can  only 
be  obtained  at  this  price  by  application  to  the  London  office,  l^ames  will  Y>e 
received  in  advance.     The  book  will  be  ready  towards  the  end  of  April 


Several  cases  were  discovered  in  1876,  and  one  or  two  last  year,  of  postage 
stamps  being  lost  on  their  way  to  the  office.  The  only  way  to  avoid  such  loss  is 
to  send  money  by  P. 0.0.  or  by  cheque,  in  every  case  payable  to  the  order  of 
Walter  Beaant,  and  crossed  to  Couits  and  Co,,  or  the  Union  Bank,  Charing 
Cross  Branch, 


The  ninth  thousand  of  **Our  Work  in  Palestine  "  is  now  ready  (price  Ss.  6d.), 
and  may  be  ordered  of  booksellers.  This  book  carries  the  work  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Survey,  but  does  not  embrace  M.  Ganneau's  discoveries 
nor  the  results  of  the  Survey  itself.  • 


The  following  are  at  present  Representatives  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Hon.  Sees. : — 

Archdeaconry  of  Hereford  :   Rev.  J.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan,  Wellington  Heath 

Vicarage,  Ledbury. 
City  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester:   Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  St.  Saviour's 

Rectory. 
Lancashire  :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St.  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 
London  :  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  16,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square. 
Norwich :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 
Suffolk :  Rev.  F.  G.  Long,  Stow-upland,  Stowmarket. 
Peterborough  :  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  Famdish  Rectory,  Wellingborough. 
Worcester  :  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Evesham  (Member  of  General  and  Executive 

Committee,  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  to  the  Fund). 
Diocese  of  Ripon :  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  Kirkby  Malham  Vicarage. 
North  Wales  :  Rev.  John  Jones,  Treborth,  Bangor. 
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Yorkshire,  Dorham,  and  the  North :  Rev.  James  King,  18,  Paradise  Terrace 
Darlington.  Mr.  King  is  now  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  communications  for 
lectures,  &c.,  can  be  sent  to  the  Office  at  Charing  Cross. 

Ireland. — Diocese  of  Armagh  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Townsend. 

Ker.  G.  J.  Stokes,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

Scotland. —ReT.  R.  J.  Craig,  Dalgetty,  Burntisland. 

The  Rev.  Horrocks  Cocks,  19,  Edwardes  Square,  Kensington,  has  also  kindly 
offered  his  services  among  the  Nonconformist  churches. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  by  officers 
•f  the  Fund,  the  Committee  beg  it  to.be  distinctly  understood  that  they  leave 
such  proposals  to  be  discussed  on  their  own  merits,  and  that  by  publishing  them 
in  the  Qitarterly  StatemaU  the  Committee  do  not  sanction  or  adopt  them. 


Annual  subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for 
the  current  year  when  due,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  and  without  waiting  for 
application. 


The  Committee  are  always  glad  to  receive  old  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  State* 
mentf  especially  those  which  have  been  advertised  as  out  of  print. 


TENT  WORK  IN  PALESTINE. 

Lieut.  Conder's  book  is  expected  to  be  ready  about  the  third  or  fourth  ^eek 
in  April.  The  Committee  are  anxious  that  the  work  should  be  understood  to  be 
presented  by  Lieut.  Conder  not  as  the  scientific  result  of  the  Survey,  which  will 
be  looked  for  in  the  twenty-six  sheets  of  the  Map,  and  the  voluminous  Memoirs, 
plans,  special  surveys,  and  drawings  which  will  accompany  them,  but  as  a  book 
naturally  growing  out  of  the  note-books  and  observations  of  a  traveller.  It  is  a 
record  of  personal  adventure,  with  sketches  and  drawings  made  on  the  spot.  It 
contains  also  a  more  popular  account  of  certain  interesting  discoveries  and 
suggested  identifications  than  is  possible  in  the  dry  details  of  a  scientific  memoir. 

From  the  table  of  contents  of  the  book  are  taken  the  following  heads  : — 

Yol.  I.  An  account  of  the  Samaritans  and  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  Shechem. 
Description  of  £bal  and  Gerizim.  The  accounts  of  Josephus  compared  with  the 
results  of  the  Survey  as  regards  Samaria,  Caesarea,  and  Masada.  The  origin  of 
the  monastery  of  Carmel  told  by  one  of  the  last  monks  who  remembers  the 
foundation.  Cana  of  Galilee,  with  an  account  of  the  early  notices  of  the  place. 
Adventures  among  the  Arabs  of  Sharon,  Damascus,  and  Baalbek.  From  the 
Summit  of  Hermon.  Christmas  at  Bethlehem.  Easter  at  Jerusalem.  The  site 
of  Calvary.  The  site  of  the  Temple  compared  with  the  ascertained  rock  levels  of 
the  Haram  Area. 

VoL  II.  Jericho,  Gilgal,  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  Jordan  Valley. 
Bethabara  and  Megiddo.    David's  Wanderings.    The  Desert  of  Judaea.    Masada. 
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The  Yalley  of  Midunash,  Bethel^  Ai,  Spring  in  PhUistia,  Lachish,  Aicalon, 
Galilee.  The  Safed  attack.  Customs,  language^  and  probable  origin  of  the 
Fellaheen.  Arabs,  Jews,  Russian  Pilgrims  and  German  Colonists.  Fertility 
and  Futore  of  Palestine. 

In  an  appendix  will  be  published  a  complete  list  of  the  cities  and  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  with  the  identifications  which  have  been  proposed. 

The  illustrations,  all  from  drawings  made  by  the  author  in  Palestine,  or  from 
new  photographs,  and  chiefly  of  scenes  never  before  figured,  consist  of  six  full- 
page  and  about  thirty  half-page  woodcuts,  engraved  by  Mr.  Edward  Whymper. 

Those  subscribers  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
the  book  at  reduced  price  are  requested  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Secretary 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  the  work  is  issued  by  the  Committee,  it  must  be  imderstood  that  the 
opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the  author,  and  that  the  Committee  do  not,  in 
pablishing  the  book,  sanction  or  adopt  Lieut  Conder*s  views. 


THE  EOSE  OF  SHAKON. 

Mrs.  finn  writes,  with  reference  to  Lieut  Conder's  note  on  this  subject 
(Quarterly  Statement^  Jan.,  1878,  p.  46) :  "  During  our  seventeen  years'  residence 
in  Palestine  I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  roses  growing  in  the  Holy  Land, 
both  cultivated  and  wild.  I  have  a  wild  dog-rose  gathered  in  Lebanon.  I  saw 
another  growing  and  in  blossom  on  the  roadside  between  Nabliis  and  Jerusalem. 
Boses  have  been  also  cultivated  in  Palestine  for  a  very  long  period,  and  they 
hrive  well.  The  Hebrew  word  may  well  mean  the  Rose.  It  signifies,  as  does 
its  cognate  Arabic,  the  root  of  a  bulbous  plant.  The  flower  of  a  rose  is  like  a 
bulb  in  the  way  its  petals  are  folded  over  each  other.  Hence  the  name  applied 
to  both." 


THE  STONE  OF  BETHPHAGE. 
I. 

(Abridged  from  a  paper  published  in  the  Itevue  Archceologique,  Dec,  1877,  by 
M.  Clermont  Ganneau.) 

I  HAVE  received  from  the  Fr^re  li^vin  certain  documents  and 
drawings  relating  to  an  important  dificoyery  lately  made  near  Jerusa- 
lem. They  describe  a  Crusaders'  monument,  interesting  both  as  regards 
the  history  of  Western  art  in  the  East,  and  as  illustrating  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem.  Frdre  li^vin  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Captain  Ghiillemot,  to  whose  pen  we  owe  the  drawings 
here  engraved.  Farther  on  will  also  be  found  a  notice  drawn  up  by 
Captain  Guillemot  on  the  monument,  its  origin  and  destination,  in 
support  of  which  I  shall  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer.  The  drawings 
are  the  more  valuable  because  the  monument  has  greatly  suffered  since 
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the  cleanag  out.  I  lienrd,  for  instance,  in  October,  that  a  part  of  the 
inscription  painted  on  the  western  side  fell  off  shortly  after  it  was 
copied. 

The  excavations  undertaken  with  a  view  to  clear  out  the  monument 
met  with  every  kind  of  obstacle  from  the  natives  until  the  intervention 
of  Reouf  Pacha,  who  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  science  in  this 
matter — one  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  which  leads  us  to 
count  on  him  for  the  future  as  an  enlightened  protector  and  patron  of 
archa)ological  research. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  Captain  Guillemot's  report : — 
**  On  leaving  the  Convent  of  Carmelites  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  go 
to  Bethany,  the  path  to  the  east  follows  the  contour  of  the  south  side 
of  the  mountain.  After  a  gentle  descent  of  about  five  hundred  metres  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  south,  passing  over  a  natural  ridge,  which  unites 
the  Mount  of  Olives  with  that  of  Bethany. 


**  When  you  are  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  turn  to  the  east, 
the  Dead  Sea  is  visible  in  the  distance ;  behind  you,  on  the  west,  is  the 
group  of  sanotuaiies,  the  Ascension,  the  Pater  Noster,  and  the  Credo  ;  on 
the  north,  at  the  left,  you  are  overlooked  by  the  new  constructions  of 
the  Bussian  Archimandrite ;  the  road  of  Bethany,  on  the  right,  runs  to 
the  south,  and  if  you  advance  a  few  steps  you  are  on  the  spot  where 
the  most  ancient  traditions  place  Bethphage. 

^*  Some  time  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  &  fellah  of  Jebel  Tur, 
digging  on  this  spot  in  the  hope  of  finding  building  stones,  struck  upon 
a  polished  block,  upon  which,  on  clearing  away  the  earth,  he  found 
paintings  and  characters.  In  the  hope  of  backsheesh  he  ran  to  his 
neighbours  the  Bussians ;  these,  however,  preoccupied  with  the  coming 
war,  told  him  to  cover  all  up  and  leave  it  for  the  present. 

*  *  For  centuries  past  the  Fraooiscans  have  been  acoustomed  to  oelebmie 
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every  year  the  Feast  of  Saint  Magdalene  at  Bethany ;  on  their  return 
they  halt  at  Bethphage  in  order  to  recite  the  Goepel  of  Palm  Simday. 
During  the  cer«noiny  of  this  year  (July  23,  1877)  an  aanstant  peromved 
certain  letters  on  the  stele,  which  had  been  imperfectly  covered  over, 
and  clearing  away  a  portion  of  it,  found  a  Latin  inscription  in  Roman 
characters.  The  father  in  charge  of  the  sacred  places,  recognising  at 
once  the  impoortance  of  this  discovery,  instructed  Fr^re  Li^vin  to  com- 


mence excavations  as  soon  as  possible ;  to  take  notes  of  and  to  copy 
accurately  everything  that  should  be  found. 

"  Shortly  after,  Fr^re  Li^vin,  having  with  him  a  small  band  of  work- 
men armed  with  pickaxe  and  spade,  brought  me  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  asked  for  my  assistance.  The  moment  our  work  was  commenced  the 
cupidity  of  the  fdlahin  began  to  raise  difficulties.  Every  resident  of 
Jebel  Tut  pretended  immediately  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  this  spot, 
hitherto  neglected ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  villagers  of  Bethany  declared 
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that  the  place  belonged  to  their  territory.  I  had,  however,  time  to 
make  notes  of  two  fragments  of  inscription  and  a  sketch  of  the  north 
side  of  the  fresco,  representing  the  master  of  the  castle  according  to  the 
two  disciples  permission  to  carry  away  the  ass  and  the  foal. 

"  Next  day,  when  I  came  back  to  compare  my  finished  drawing  with 
the  original  and  to  study  the  details,  the  excavations  had  been  completely 
filled  up  and  again  partly  cleared  out.  Happily,  the  part  which  I  then 
wanted  was  not  hidden. 

"  Next  day,  the  same  trouble ;  there  was  only  the  western  face  which 
remained  partly  uncovered.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  draw,  the 
figures  bearing  palms  and  hardly  visible  whidi  stand  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  niche.  Two  days  afterwards  the  whole  was  completely 
covered  over ;  not  even  the  top  of  the  stone  was  visible. 


'*  These  proceedings  rwalted  from  disputes  between  the  fellahin,  some 
of  them  wanting  the  excavations  to  proceed  in  the  hope  of  getting  back- 
sheesh, and  the  others  filling  them  up,  as  fast  as  made,  out  of  jealousy. 

"  Things  being  in  this  position,  Fr^re  Lievin  had  recourse  to  the  Pacha, 
who  unmediately  accorded  us  his  protection.  Orders  were  given  by 
his  excellency  to  the  chiefs  of  the  villages  of  Bethany  and  Jebel  Tur ; 
a  soldier  was  placed  on  guard  over  the  excavations,  and  we  were  enabled 
to  continue  our  labours  in  peace. 

**  The  fresco  which  I  had,  happily,  copied  carefully  had  been  seriously 
damaged  by  the  pickaxes  and  by  the  continual  friction  with  stones  and 
earth ;  several  letters  of  the  inscription  had  disappeared.  I  made  haste 
to  note  all  that  remained;  it  was  fortunate  that  I  did  so,  because 
shortly  afterwards  an  imknown  hand  destroyed  in  our  absence  the  greater 
part  of  the  rest. 
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' '  The  stele  measures  1  *  30  metres  (4ft.  3 '  1  Sin . )  in  its  greatest  length ;  in 
breadth  it  is  1*13  metres  (3ft.  8'49in.)  at  the  northern  end,  and  1"06 
metres  (or  3ft.  5*63in.)  at  the  southern  end.  The  height  at  the  northern 
end  is  irregular,  and  averages  one  metre  (3ft.  3*37in.)  At  the  southern, 
end  it  is  0*90  metres  (2ft.  ll-4in.).  It  is  constructed  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands,  a  porous  limestone,  lying  in  irregular  strata,  with 
alternate  soft  and  hard  beds. 

"  The  monolith  has  not  been  separated  from  the  rock  of  which  it  forms 
part,  except  on  the  four  faces. 

'*  At  first  sight  the  monument  wotdd  be  taken  for  an  altar,  or  even  for 
a  tomb.  But  there  exist  no  traces  of  the  6tex>s  eaid  other  accessories  to 
an  altar.  As  regards  the  second,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  opening.  The 
white  stucco  which  covers  it  is  still  solid  in  certain  places.  The  paint- 
ings are  finely  executed  and  of  a  striking  character.  Nevertheless,  the 
inscriptions  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  this  decoration. 

'*But  is  it  only  a  restoration  P  At  what  period  was  the  stone  cut  ? 
That  is  a  question  impossible  to  answer.  Those  who  thus  ornamented 
it  must  have  had  no  doubt  that  formerly  the  rock  stood  out  above  the 
level  of  the  soil,  presenting  a  sort  of  rustic  seat,  and  that  our  Lord 
may  have  sat  upon  it  on  a  certain  memorable  day. 

**  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarxu, — ^The  choice  of  the  south  side  for  this 
painting,  which  faces  Bethany,  and  the  subject,  that  of  the  permissiion 
to  take  the  ass  and  the  foal,  makes  me  think  that  the  west  part,  faciiig 
Jerusalem,  must  have  represented  the  triumphant  entry  of  our  Lord 
into  the  Holy  City.  The  figures  which  can  still  be  seen  bearing  palms, 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  niche,  are  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis. 

**  This  painting  is  much  superior  to  the  others.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  by  the  same  hand. 

<<  On  the  facade  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  there  is  a  Besur- 
rection  of  Lazarus  carved  in  the  prolongation  of  the  lintel.  It  is  in 
great  measure  identical  with  that  of  Bethphage.  Did  the  painter  copy 
the  sculptor  ?  Perhaps  while  studying  the  vigorous  bas-relief  he  may 
have  acquired  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  line  and  of  light 
and  shade.  I  am  happy  in  having  been  able  to  copy  this  composition 
in  time.  At  present  it  is  greatly  damaged;  wet  fingers  have  been 
passed  over  the  figures,  and  have  effieiced  them ;  many  of  them  have 
quite  disappeared. 

*'The  fresco  on  the  other  side  appears  to  be  the  blessing  of  the 
restoration  of  this  little  sanctuary.  The  notch  which  is  observed  in  the 
upper  part,  about  the  middle,  may  have  been  to  hide  a  defect  in  the 
stone. 

''  On  clearing  away  the  earth  from  oiir  excavations  we  came  upon  a 
circular  construction  of  a  much  more  ancient  appearance  than  the 
decoration  of  the  stele.  The  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terials have  nothing  in  common  with  Crusaders'  work.  Besides,  at  two 
metres  from  the  circumference  we  found  the  fragment  of  a  column 
standing  still  upright  upon  its  base.    Is  this  the  first  and  most  ancient 
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sanctuaiy,  which  those  who  restored  the  monument  were  imable  to 
repair  in  its  original  grandeur?  More  complete  examination  of  the 
place  is  required  to  prove  the  point. 

"  In  any  case,  we  ascertained  that  the  sUle  itself  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  circular  sjMuse.* 

"  Xear  the  monument  lie  a  numher  of  cisterns,  some  in  ruins,  some 
covered  over  and  still  in  use.  Their  depth  and  size,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  gathered  together  over  a  narrow  space,  their  acknowledged  antiquity, 
all  go  to  prove  that  there  once  existed  an  important  village  in  this  place. 
Two  of  the  reservoirs  are  in  ruins ;  two  others  serve  as  watering-places 
for  cattle.  A  small  rocky  ravine  which  used  to  feed  these  cisterns 
separates  them  towards  the  west  from  a  mamelon  which  may  very  well 
be  the  site  of  Bethphage.  I  have  seen  on  the  ground  broken  pillars, 
fragments  of  marble  pavement,  an  enormous  quantity  of  broken  Jewish 
pottery,  and  mosaic  cubes  of  all  colours,  all  of  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

"  I  one  day  met  the  proprietor  on  the  spot  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
taking  out  of  the  ground  a  stone  evidently  once  part  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  evidently  of  great  age.  I  asked  him  if  he  found  many  things  like 
it  He  replied,  *  You  see  all  this  place ;  I  cannot  dig  anywhere  without 
finding  walls.'  Then  he  added,  *  There  was  formerly  a  city  on  this 
spot.'    That,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  country. 

**  It  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  Bethphage  could  have  been 
placed  on  the  side  of  a  road  which,  shut  in  to  right  and  left  by  two  hills, 
is  a  mere  gulf  for  the  west  wind,  so  terrible  in  this  country.  The  old 
cities  in  the  vicinity  are  all  built  on  slopes  which  incline  to  the  south- 
east.   Xow  this  mamelon  near  the  cisterns  has  a  similar  inclination. 

"  Again  let  ns  turn  to  the  sacred  narrative.  The  Saviour  came  from 
Jericho  towards  Jerusalem;  He  had  passed  Bethany,  and  passed  over 
fhe  ground  broken  by  the  hills  which  separate  the  valleys  of  Bethany 
and  Bethphage.  *Go,*  He  said  to  His  disciples,  *to  the  village  over 
against  you '  (Matt.  xxi.  2).  Now  the  road  has  not  been  changed,  since 
it  could  have  pewsed  no  other  way  than  over  the  narrow  ridge  to  join 
the  Mount'of  Olives.  If,  then,  the  village  was  on  the  road,  why  send  the 
disciples,  since  the  Lord  would  pass  it  Himself  ?  And  if  we  look  at  the 
plan,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  disciples,  to  make  a  short  cut,  descended 
the  valley  to  cUmb  the  mamelon  of  Bethphage,  while  our  Lord,  with  the 
rest  of  His  disciples,  continued  to  follow  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  there  waited  the  return  of  the  disciples. 

**  And  to  the  faithful  this  stone  would  be  that  on  which  Jesus  rested 
by  the  wayside  and  when  He  mounted  the  ass.'* 

To  this  report  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  appends  several  pages  of  valuable 
comment.  He  points  out  that  the  niche  shown  in  the  drawing  may,  as 
CJsptain  Guillemot  suggests,  have  been  carved  on  the  stone  originally, 
and  in  order  to  hide  some  defect ;  or  it  may  Eave  been  cut  by  a  fellah 
d  more  modem  days  to  receive  a  beam  for  some  construction  of  his 
*  See  Lieut.  Kitchener's  Report  and  Plan,  p.  61. 
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own.  The  inscription  he  ascribes,  as  beyond  doubt,  to  the  twelfth 
centoiy.  On  one  of  the  faces  occurs  the  name  of  Bernard  Witard. 
There  apx>ears  in  the  Cartulary  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the 
name  of  Johannes  Guitard  (=  Witard).  Probably  Bernard  belonged  to 
this  family,  and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  monument. 

As  regards  the  constructions  found  round  the  stehy  M.  Gkmneau  is  of 
opinion,  in  which  Lieut.  Kitchener's  observations  (see  plan,  p.  61)  sup- 
port him,  that  the  wall  was  not  actually  circular,  but  apsidal,  and  part 
of  a  church,  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  proving 
that  the  church  was  built  before  the  stone  was  painted.  His  own  dis- 
covery of  the  taiUe  medioevale  {Quarterly  StatenierUt  April,  1874)  may  be 
applied  here. 

As  regards  Captain  Guillemot's  suggestion  that  the  stone  may  have 
been  regarded  as  that  on  which  our  Lord  rested,  M.  Ghmneau  brings 
direct  proof  that  such  was  the  case.  He  quotes  Theodoricus  de  Locis 
Sanctis  (a.i>.  1072) : — **  Milliario  ab  Hierosolymis  Bethania,  ubi  domus 
Simonis  leprosi,  Lazari  et  ejus  sororum  MarisB  et  MarthsB  erat,  distat, 
ubi  Dominus  sspe  hospitari  solebat.     Sita  est  autem  Bethania  juxta 

»rientali  terminantem.  A  Bethania  ergo 
iominus  noster  Jesus  Christus  prsBcedens 
8  inter  Bethaniam  et  montem  Olivet! 
3ella  in  ipsius  honore  est  f  abricata  binos 
im  misit  discipulos,  et  stans  super  lapi- 
manifeste  videtur,  et  asino  insidens  per 
3roperavit  cui  turba  multa  in  descensu 
— Tobler's  edit.  p.  52. 
be  twelfth  century  they  showed  between 
ay  the  site  of  Bethphage  and  the  place 
a  disciples  to  seek  the  ass  and  the  colt, 
chapel"— ^one«(a  capella — and  in  this 
vhich  our  Lord  stood  before  mounting 

1,  "  can  be  no  other  than  this  monolith, 
k  has  been  carefully  cut  away,  lovingly 
aintings,  which  remind  one  of  illumina- 
than  an  ordinary  fresco  drawn  to  hide 
'  remember  that  the  Crusaders  had  an 
painting ;  they  covered  the  walls  of  all 
v^ith  frescoes.  Many  pilgrims,  especially 
ad  the  description  of  these  paintings,  the 
om  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  were 
of  each  sanctuary.  These  paintings  were 
is,  generally  in  rhymed  Latin,  according 
s  a  pity  that  John  of  Wurzburg  did  not 
scriptLons.  He  mentions,  however,  the 
church  of  Bethphage.  Several  other  writers  of  the  twelfth  century 
speak  of  Bethphage  and  its  church.  Soewulf,  however  (a.d.  1102), 
speaks   as  if  a  church  had  not  yet  been  erected:    *' Bethphage,  ubi 
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Dominns  praemisit  discipulos  ad  civitatem  est  in  monte  Oliveti,  sed  fere 
nusquam  apparet." 

Bernard  (a.d.  86 j)  says : — **  In  descensu  etiam  de  monte  Olivoti  ad 
occidentaJem  plagam  ostenditur  marmor,  de  quo  descendit  dominus  super 
pullum  asinsB.*' 

The  "  western"  slope  of  Olivet  will  not  fit  in  with  owe  stele^  but  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  ninth  century  such  a  stone  was  shown. 

M.  Ganneau  goes  on  to  show  that  the  traditional  site  of  Bethphage 
was  msdntained  up  to  the  17th  century.  He  concludes  his  paper  {Revue 
ArchceohqiquCy  Dec.,  1877)  as  follows: — **  We  know,  therefore,  beyond 
any  doubt,  the  point  where  the  Crusaders  localised  the  episode  to  which 
the  name  of  Bethphage  is  attached.  The  ruins  noticed  by  M.  Guillemot 
not  far  from  the  pamted  stone  belong  to  the  Bethphage  so  called  by  the 
Crusaders.  Is  this  medisaval  Bethphage  identical  with  that  of  the 
Gospel  ?  This  is  a  question  quite  distinct  from  the  first.  We  know  how 
diflferent  are  opinions  on  the  site  of  Bethphage.  According  to  some  who 
rely  on  the  Greek  text  of  Luke  xix.  29,  it  is  placed  to  the  east  or  the 
south-east  of  Bethany ;  others  consider  it  as  identical  with  the  modem 
village  of  Silwan ;  others,  again,  relying  on  the  authority  of  the  Talmud, 
make  Bethphage  a  suburb  of  Jerusalem.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess 
that  I  ask  myself  whether  Bethphage  is  not  simply  the  village  of  the 
Moimt  of  Olives  called  Kefr  et-Tur,  I  believe  this  village  ancient  on 
account  of  its  name  of  Kefry  on  account  of  its  situation,  and  on  account 
of  the  ancient  remains  that  one  sees  there.  Kefr  et-Tur  means  the 
Village  of  the  Moumt  of  Olives  ;  it  may  formerly  have  had  a  designation 
more  personal,  which  is  lost.  Now  the  Gospel  tells  us  of  an  ancient 
locality  whose  name  has  disappeared ;  it  is  Bethphage,  the  Village  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives, 

**  This  hypothesis  will  enable  us  to  explain  and  imderstand  certain 
Talmudic  passages,  which  are  all  clear  if  one  admits  that  Bethphage 
marked  on  the  East  the  boundary  of  the  Sabbatic  zone  which  on  every 
side  surrounded  the  city.  The  Mount  of  Olives  (by  which  we  may  now 
imderstand  a  particular  point  of  this  mount)  was  exactly  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  And  what  point  could  this  be  except  the 
village  of  the  mountain  which  occupied  its  principal  summit  and  now 
bears  its  name  ?  " 

n. 

Lieutenant  Kitchener's  Eeport. 

The  road  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Bethany  crosses  a  narrow 
ridge  of  land  which  joins  the  Moimt  of  Olives  to  the  hill  above  Bethany. 
On  this  narrow  strip  ancient  tradition  placed  the  site  Bethphage,  men- 
tioned (Matt.  xxi.  1 ;  Mark  xi.  1 ;  and  Luke  xix.  29)  as  the  place  where 
our  Iiord  mounted  the  ass  for  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  chapel  have  been  uncovered,  dating  probably  from 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  chapel  there  is  an  almost  square  block  of  masonry  or  rock 
covered  with  paintings ;  it  measures  4ft.  3in.  by  3ft.  6iD.  by  3ft.  lOin. 
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higli,  and  its  position  in  the  chapel  is  curious— being  on  the  [north 
side,  probably  between  two  columns  of  the  nave,  as  seen  on  the  accom- 
panying plan. 

This  square  block  is  supposed  to  be  either  an  altar,  a  shrine,  or  a 
portion  of  the  rock  cut  out  and  ornamented,  being  the  exact  place 
where  omr  Lord  mounted  the  ass. 

-  Motaa  at  CfBbns  ' 


The  paintings,  of  which  I  send  you  pen-and-ink  sketches,  are  well 
done,  though  now  much  disfigured.  On  the  south  side  is  the  Baising  of 
Lazarus ;  on  the  north  are  the  Disciples  fetching  the  Ass  ;  on  the  east 
there  are  a  number  of  persons  standing  in  a  row,  but  it  is  too  much 
disfigured  to  be  recognisable ;  on  the  west  there  is  a  niche  covered  by 
an  arch,  which  was  probably  supported  by  two  small  columns;  below 
the  niche  is  a  portion  of  an  inscription  still  remaining ;  several  lines 
have  been  destroyed. 

On  the  top  there  was  also  some  design  and  the  traces  of  an  inscrip^ 
tion.  The  walls  of  the  small  chamber  to  the  south  were  also  painted 
with  a  design  of  squares  containing  circles,  and  the  walls  of  the  church 
were  painted  in  a  common  pattern. 

M.  Le  Capitaine  Ghiillemot  was  the  first  to  visit  these  remains,  and 
he  has  made  elaborate  drawings  and  copies  of  the  paintings  and  inscrip- 
tions when  everything  was  almost  perfect.  These  he  is  about  to  publish. 
He  was  able  to  read  on  diflferent  parts  of  the  inscription,  "  Hie  est  " 
**  Bethphagus,''  and  "  Hierusalem,"  H.  H    K  * 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  SURVEY. 

Jerusalem,  23rd  November ,  1877. 

The  obstruction  of  the  authorities  of  Nablus  to  my  repairing  Jacob's 
Well  continued  during  the  whole  time  I  was  there,  in  spite  of  all  the 
measures  I  took  to  gain  their  compliance  in  a  work  which  could  only 
be  for  the  good  of  all,  Holuunmedans  and  Christians  alike.  I  was 
subjected  to  many  indignities  by  the  officials,  which  culminated  on  the 
3rd  of  November  by  my  being  stoned  by  a  mob  of  boys  in  the  streets  of 
Nablus.  My  letter  of  complaint  to  the  acting  governor  was  sent  back 
unopened,  showing  that,  if  they  had  not  connived  at  the  insult  to  me, 
they  intended  taking  no  steps  to  punish  the  delinquents.  The  case 
is  now  officially  before  the  ambassador,  but  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  thiagB  in  Turkey  there  is  little  hope  of  its  being  attended  to 
for  some  time. 

While  at  Nablus  the  reriaion  went  on  steadily,  and  many  important 
results  were  obtained.  I  made  considerable  search  on  Mount  Ebal  for 
the  el  Keniseh  (the  church)  described  by  Major  Wilson,  and  with  some 
difficulty  found  the  name  of  a  ruin  (el  Kimeisah)  spelt  differently,  and 
therefore  not  meaning  a  church.  The  people  from  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain  who  cultivate  the  ground  were  an  extremely  bad  lot,  and  I 
had  to  make  three  expeditions  to  the  top  before  I  could  gain  any  reliable 
information. 

I  sent  Corporal  Brophy  with  an  expedition  to  Tulkerum  to  revise 
that  portion  of  the  map,  which  was  successfully  accomplished.  On  the 
2nd  I  rode  out  to  Teiasfr  to  search  for  ibe  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
As  I  was  passing  the  village  of  Tub^s  I  made  some  search  after  an 
inscription  which  had  been  reported,  but  after  careful  inquiry  and 
search  among  the  tombs,  I  could  not  hear  of  any  inscription  answer- 
ing to  my  description.  On  visiting  the  mosque,  however,  they  told 
me  of  a  valuable  stone  that  was  built  into  the  wall.  Getting  my 
fingers  into  a  crevice  under  the  stone,  I  could  feel  that  it  was  inscribed. 
I  therefore  urged  them  to  puU  it  out  to  adorn  the  mosque,  and  after 
a  little  persuasion  in  the  shape  of  bucksheesh  they  set  to  work  and 
soon  rooted  out  the  stone.  It  proved  to  be  an  Arabic  inscription,  very 
much  defaced,  telling  of  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  mosque. 
'  Tubis  is  a  large  village  of  about  1,500  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  most 
fertile  country.  By  paying  £100  in  gold  to  the  Pasha  of  Nablus  the 
people  have  escaped  the  conscription  up  to  now,  but  I  expect  their  term 
is  nearly  out,  and  unless  they  pay  another  heavy  bribe  they  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  make  up  for  the  time  they  have  been  spared. 

At  Teiaslr  I  was  unable  to  identify  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  caves  and  tombs  on  the  side  of  a  valley,  but  nothing  to 
distinguish  any  above  the  rest.  The  surface  of  the  walls  is  cut  up  with 
winepresses  and  dstcms.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  above  the  tombs, 
there  seemed  to  be  traces  of  what  might  have  been  some  large  attached 
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MTOophagi,  b«t  they  are  so  b«H>kexi  uid  worn  down  that  it  wm  impot- 
able to  be  oertttin  about  them.  The  tillage  is  deaerted,  owing  to  tiiehesyy 
demands  lor  taxes  and  oonsoription.  Half  a  doven  TODry  wnplearing* 
looidng  men  rushed  oat  of  a  eave  when  they  heard  ns,  evidently  mean* 
ing  mischief ;  but  on  seeing  that  we  were  three,  and  well  aimed,  they 
akolked  off  amongst  the  bushes.  Poor  creatures !  they  looked  pinched 
with  hanger,  and  were  eridently  very  nearly  driven  to  desperatkm. 
^ese  are  the  sort  of  people  that  are  making  the  country  dangerous  ai 
this  time.  After  visiting  all  the  rock-cut  tombs  and  caires  and  examining 
the  remains  of  the  old  Boman  masonry  tomb,  which  reminded  me  of  the 
one  at  Kades,  &ough  much  smaller,  we  rode  back  along  the  remains 
of  the  Boanan  road.  At  one  place  four  Boman  milestones  were  thrown 
together  in  a  heap.  The  engineering  of  these  Boman  roads  was  excellent. 
Over  a  most  diffioolt  country  such  as  this  it  excites  admiraition  to  see  the 
way  that  difficulties  were  got  over  with  the  least  possible  expenditare 
of  labour.  Shonld  Palestine  ever  be  reopened  to  civiUsstion,  tiiese 
roads  will  form  the  basLS  of  Hhe  principal  lines  of  communication  through 
thecountxy. 

On  passing  Wady  Farah  I  visited  the  tent  of  Fendy  d  Feis,  the  chief 
of  the  Beni  Sakr.  The  tribe  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Zertn  on  account 
of  the  row  that  was  made  about  the  murder  of  Mr.  Gale,  near  Nazareth. 
The  government  had  long  wished  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  seized  the 
opportunity,  when  Mr.  Moore  arrived  at  Acre  in  a  British  man-of-war 
to  inquire  into  the  murder,  to  inform  the  Beni  Sakr  that  it  might  be 
disagreeable  to  them  if  they  remained,  as  suspicion  was  Hkely  to  fall  on 
some  of  them. 

Their  tents  were  pitched  in  a  lovely  spot  close  to  Burg  el  F*arah,  on 
the  high  ground  between  the  two  springs  'Ain  el  F'arah  and  'Ain  ed 
Duleib.  Both  of  them  form  streams  of  water  at  once,  and  run  through 
groves  of  oleanders  and  bushes. 

Fendy  was  absent  in  Moab  arranging  for  the  sale  of  camels  for  ike 
Hij.  The  tribe  make  about  £1,600  a  year  by  selling  or  hiring  camels 
for  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  the  Beni  Sakr  Iribe  seem  to  have  almost  the 
monopoly  in  this  trade.  While  at  Bosra  the  government  on  some  plea 
took  Fendy  prisoner ;  hb  son  at  once  got  together  a  band  of  Arabs  and 
came  to  the  rescue  of  his  father.  The  first  shot  fired  by  the  escort 
guarding  Fendy  killed  his  son ;  this  seems  to  have  ended  the  affi^y. 
There  was  some  fear  that  this  would  be  a  cause  of  feud  between  the 
tribe  and  the  government,  but  Fendy  is  reported  to  have  said  on  the 
occasion,  "My  son  and  I  were  servants  of  the  Sultan,  now  he  has  one 
less,''  whi<^  is  taken  to  mean  he  does  not  intend  making  a  feud  of  it. 
I  got  back  to  my  tent  late. 

On  the  3rd  I  sent  the  two  non-commissioned  officers  to  Lebban  with 
a  party  to  go  on  with  the  revision  of  that  district.  I  stayed  at  Nablus 
owing  to  a  telegram  from  the  consul-general  asking  me  to  wait  and 
see  what  steps  the  Vali  of  Syria  would  take  in  the  matter  of  Jacob's 
Well.    I  rode  out  and  examined  the  fine  site  of  El  'Ormah,  south-east 
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of  Nablus.  The  position  was  very  grand,  standing  high  above  the 
Borronnding  hills ;  from  a  distance  the  oastle  seems  almost  inaccessible ; 
by  approaching  it  from  the  west,  however,  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  leads 
to  within  a  little  of  the  top.  A  stiff  climb  along.rock  terraces  and  over 
scarped  rocks  leads  to  the  plateau  on  the  top  on  which  the  castle  was 
situated.  The  foundations  of  two  square  towers  of  large  drafted  masonry, 
similar  to  Crusading  work,  still  guard  the  southern  entrance;  these 
and  some  cisterns  and  ruined  houses  are  all  that  now  remain ;  the  whole 
area  of  the  plateau  would  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  rock 
was  scarped  perpendicularly  on  the  west  side ;  on  the  east  and  north 
sides  the  hill  descended  very  steeply  about  500  ft.  to  a  valley ;  on  the 
south  a  very  narrow  ridge  led  to  another  small  round  hilltop,  slightly 
lower  than  the  fortress,  which  was  equally  inaccessible.  The  place 
must  have  been  one  of  great  strength ;  the  remains  still  existing  do  not 
seem  to  date  from  a  period  previous  to  the  times  of  the  Crusaders. 

I  returned  by  the  village  of  Awertah,  which  is  very  pleasantly  situated 
amongst  olive-groves,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  It  is  famous  for 
the  tomb  of  Eleazar  (el  'Azeir),  which  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Samaritans.  I  had  to  search  for  the  tomb 
of  Phinehas ;  but,  though  there  are  three  other  sacred  places,  the  inhabi- 
tants knew  nothing  of  Phinehas.  The  three  others  are  Sheikh  el 
Mansury,  Keby  el  Mefuddil,  and  el  'Azeirit,  and  in  each  there  are 
Samaritan  inscriptions.  In  Neby  el  Mefuddil  the  inscription  is  plastered 
up.  The  people  are  very  obliging,  and  all  the  sacred  places  are  kept  in 
excellent  repair.  A  Samaritan  told  me  that  Sh.  el  Mansury  was  the  tomb 
of  Phinehas  according  to  their  records,  but  it  seems  more  probable  from 
the  positions  on  the  ground  that  el  'Azeirat,  which  corresponds  with  el 
'Azeir,  should  be  the  site.  The  place  is  evidently  veary  ancient ;  there  are 
many  rock-cut  tombs,  wine-presses,  cisterns,  and  a  fine  spring  of  water. 
The  people  told  me  that  el  'Azeir  was  a  very  great  Neby  next  to 
Mohammed,  and  that  he  had  even  lived  before  the  Prophet  of  God. 

As  I  found,  on  my  return  to  camp,  that  the  government  intended 
still  to  raise  objections,  though  they  had  received  a  pressing  telegram 
from  the  Yali,  I  determined  to  move  next  day  to  Beitin.  Telegraphic 
communication  at  Nablus  is  in  a  curious  state,  no  telegrams  being  con- 
sidered private.  The  Greek  bishop  often  brought  me  copies  of  telegrams 
received  by  the  government,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  the  authorities 
received  copies  of  mine  probably  before  they  were  forwarded.  To 
frustrate  this  I  sent  some  of  mine  round  by  Jerusalem.  Next  day  I 
moved  camp  to  Beittn,  as  nothing  o£Blcial  had  arrived  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  My  non-commissioned  officers  were  there  before  me.  From 
this  camp  a  large  tract  of  country  was  revised. 

Corporal  Brophy  having  reported  some  inscriptions  and  carved  stones 
at  Jifna,  I  rode  there  next  day.  The  inscriptions  are  on  a  small  modem 
bridge,  and  are  in  modem  Greek  and  Arabic,  stating  the  bridge  to  have 
been  built  by  the  head  of  the  convent. 

Let  into  the  wall  of  the  Greek  church  there  is  a  very  beautifully 
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carred  sarcophagus  in  perfect  preservation.  It  is  very  rare  in  this 
country  to  find  figures  unmutilated,  but  in  this  case  the  sarcophagus 
was  found  on  Greek  ground,  and  the  Tillage  being  Christian,  it  has 
escaped.  The  work  and  finish  is  very  fine :  four  small  angles  support  a 
wreath  hanging  in  festoons ;  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment  thus 
formed  above  the  wreath  is  a  cheruVs  head ;  the  expression  on  the  faces 
is  very  beautiful ;  the  whole  is  cut  in  white  marble.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  this  sarcophagus  and  those  described  by  Major  Wilson 
at  Elades,  of  which  two  remarkably  well-preserved  specimens  may  be 
seen  at  Kh.  Shelabiin.  The  work  is  much  smaller  and  finer,  and  I 
should  think  of  a  later  date. 

Next  day  I  moved  camp  to  Beit  Ur  et  Tl^ta,  every  one  revising  on 
the  road,  as  usual  when  we  moved  camp. 

The  following  day  I  rode  down  the  great  valley  that  witnessed  the 
flight  and  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  by  Joshua  on  that  day  that  was 
like  no  other.  After  visiting  Beit  Nuba  and  Yalo  I  returned  by  Beit 
Sira,  and  met  a  bridal  party.  Our  village  had  arranged  to  give  a  bride 
to  a  man  of  Bir  Main  in  exchange  for  one  of  equal  beauty  and  wealth 
for  one  of  their  sons.  Both  brides  started  at  a  given  time  from  their 
villages,  accompanied  by  all  the  women  in  their  gayest  attire,  and 
escorted  by  mounted  men  galloping  frantically  about  performing 
"  fantasia/' as  they  call  it.  The  brides  were  veiled  and  so  muffled  up 
that  they  could  hardly  move.  The  women  kept  up  a  chant  the  whole  way. 
When  the  two  processions  came  within  sight  of  each  other  they  halted,  and 
the  brides  were  dragged  off  their  horses  and  took  leave  of  their  friends 
with  a  good  deal  of  lamentation.  They  were  then  mounted  again,  and 
two  men  led  the  horses  alone  to  the  opposite  party ;  the  men  changed 
horses  midway,  and  brought  back  the  new  brides.  They  were  at  once 
received  with  great  joy,  and  had  to  dismount  again  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  their  new  friends.  Both  parties  then  returned  with  a 
good  deal  of  shouting  and  firing  off  of  old  rusty  gims.  In  the  evening 
the  shouting  and  noise  in  the  village  was  kept  up  to  a  late  hour. 

The  following  day  I  sent  the  non-commissioned  officers  to  make  special 
plans  of  the  White  Mosque  at  Bamleh  and  the  reservoir  of  St.  Helena. 
I  rode  to  Ja£EA  revising,  and  slept  there ;  the  ground  was  very  deep  in 
the  plain,  owing  to  the  rains,  and  great  care  had  to  be  taken.  Our 
horses  were  frequently  up  to  their  girths  in  the  soft  ground. 

I  was  astonished  to  learn  at  Jaffa  that  the  French  steamer  would 
arrive  on  the  23rd  in&tead  of  the  29th,  as  I  had  expected  and  calculated 
for.  It  was  extremely  important  that  the  non-commissioned  officers 
should  go  home  by  that  steamer,  as  otherwise  they  would  have  to  wait 
a  fortnight  for  the  next.  I  rode  from  Jaffa  to  Arsuf  to  examine  the 
castle,  while  the  non-comnussioned  officers  made  a  special  plan  of  B4s 
el  Ain  and  revised  the  country  roim'd.  The  castle  at  Ars6f  is  very  like 
Ascalon  in  the  style  of  its  masonry  and  the  excellence  of  the  cement 
employed.  In  places  where  the  stones  are  weathered  away,  the  cement 
remains.     It  was  almost  impossible  to  break  off  a  piece.    In  other 
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plaoes  the  pointiiig  remains  m  freoh  as  i^dien  the  masons  left  it.  The- 
eastle  was  built  on  a  bad  foundation  of  very  soft  rook,  on  the  seaside ; 
this  has  been  worn  away,  and  the  walls  have  slid  down  bodily.  They 
are  naturally  cracked  and  broken,  but  immense  portions  of  the  walls 
have  rolled  down  from  a  great  height  without  breaking  up.  In  some 
parte  the  walls  look  as  if  they  had  been  built  oa  sloping  scarps,  so 
perfectly  have  they  slid  from  their  high  position.  A  quantity  of  green 
sulphate  of  copper  is  scattered  about  attached  to  rocks  in  crystals.  I 
had  to  leave  early,  as  it  was  necessary  to  get  bade  to  camp  at  Lidd  that 
evening.  Next  morning  I  sent  Corporal  Brophy  up  to  Jerusalem  to  get 
on  with  the  packing  up,  and  moved  camp  to  Deir  Aban.  I  visited  Mr. 
Berghotm's  farm  at  Abu  Shusheh,  and  found  the  position  of  'Ain  et 
Tamuir.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  spot  on  the  hill  side,  where  the  ain  is 
said  to  commence.  The  water  is  carried  from  this  spot  in  an  aqueduct 
underground  to  the  present  'Ain  el  Yerdeh,  lower  down.  This  theory 
is  earned  out  by  the  discovery,  when  the  men  were  cleaning  out  'Ain  el 
Terdeh,  tbat  the  water  came  into  the  well  from  an  aqueduct.  After 
eiiMMniiig  the  country  roimd,  I  rode  to  Amwas  to  see  the  church.  I 
emtaeed  the  mosque  and  measured  it  up.  On  coming  out  I  found  a 
tlureng  of  people,  who  said  it  was  a  most  sacred  place,  being  the  tomb 
ai  &Mk  Obeid.  I  apologised  for  going  in  with  my  shoes  on.  Hie 
people  wsre  extremely  civil  and  obliging,  and  thou^  I  had  a  Turkish 
soldier  with  me,  ikej  expressed  their  longing  that  England  would  take 
ilie  ooun^  and  give  them  the  benefits  of  a  just  government.  Nothing 
I  could  say  would  indues  them  to  believe  that  England  had  no  inten- 
tion  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  There  had  been  a  wedding  that 
day,  and  as  the  bridegroom  has  to  stand  a  certsin  amount  of  powder 
for  fantasia  on  iheae  occasions,  the  young  men  very  sensibly  determined 
to  use  it  for  firing  at  marks,  instead  of  Idirowing  it  away  uselessly.  They 
made  some  very  good  practice.  At  a  certain  time  they  all  formed  in 
Une  in  front  of  the  mosque,  with  the  old  sheikh  in  front,  and  went 
through  their  devotions  together.  They  were  very  fervent  in  their 
prayers  that  God  would  give]  victory  to  the  Sultan  and  confoundjtho 
Muscovites.  I  then  visited  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  church.  The 
stones  are  very  large,  and  the  church,  in  my  opinion,  is  older  than  the 
Crusading  times,  very  probably  dating  from  the  fifth  century. 

I  next  visited  the  fine  remains  of  the  Crusading  castle  at  Latron ;  it 
must  have  been  an  important  place,  and  is  stiU  in  very  fair  preservation. 
I  had  no  time  to  make  a  plan  of  the  remains.  Pushing  on  for  Beir 
Aban  I  soon  caught  Corporal  Sutherland,  who  had  been  revising  in 
anoth^  direction;  his  horse  was  evidently  very  ill,  and  as  Corporal 
Sutherland  had  a  very  bad  foot  I  had  to  lead  it  all  the  way,  about  six 
miles,  to  Deir  Aban.  We  got  in  some  time  after  dark ;  the  horse  was 
very  bad  on  the  road,  and  though  everything  was  done  he  died  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  getting  into  camp.  It  was  sad  he  could  not  last  another 
day,  as  that  would  have  finished  his  work. 

Next  day  we  marched  into  Jerusalem.    I  visited  Beit  Atah  and  Ellar 
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et  Tifata,  maUng  ittqmriw  about  Anloah,  but  oonlcl  hear  of  no  swik 
place  eouMpt  Sz  Zafe  xiear  SliQweilMi,  aad  £h«  Habeik,  both  weil-known 
plaaas. 

I  oame  Tound  bj  Solooun's  Pool*  and  the  B«rttdehem  load  rendng, 
^tile  Goipond  Sutheriattd  to^  a  steughter  oootm  ;  Corporal  Bropby 
ronaed  the  zoad  on  hia  wajup  ftum  I^dd.  Hie  reriaion  of  1,700  aqvare 
miles  warn  therefore  ocnapktod  on  the  17th  KoTember.  We  had  some 
verj  bad  wearier  dnriBg  the  mosth*-8ix  dayv  may  be  ohafaeteriaed  by 
contiaiioiia  rain — ^but  the  work  was  carried  om  the  tame  and  no  day  was 
lost.  Packing  up  and  arranging  for  the  sale  ol  the  horMS  took  two 
dajs^  The  men  left  on  the  22nd  and  sailed  next  morning  wiUiall  the 
liigga^*  I  made  some  final  arrangements  and  sailed  myself  for  Ckm- 
stantmeple  on  the  26th. 

The  worii  done  from  the  end  of  PebroMry  to  the  end  of  Neromber, 
imaa  mon1ii%  has  been  1,340  sq«are  mika  of  country  triangnlated  and 
svrreyed,  every  ndn  examined,  and  speeial  reports  on  all  Tillages  and 
water  snppty;  iJba  liiie  of  lerels  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sea 
of  Qaliiee  completed,  1,700  sqna»e  miles  of  oountry  revised,  3,850  names 
cotteoted  and  816  rains  examined  aad  described,  29  q>eoial  phtfis  and 
19  photogiaphs,  besideenotes  on  all  arohsologioal  and  geological  points 
of  interest  in  theeonntvy  gone  over. 

H.  H.  HrrCHKZffSB,  lient.  B.E. 


rnNERAETBa  OP  OUH  LORD-— CANA  OF  GALILEE. 
St.  Jjjism'a  Tbb&A€X,  Bbobnt's  Pabk, 
Mcsreh  SOth,  1878. 

Br  tryingto  lay  down  the  routes  by  which  our  Lord  made  his  journeys, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  to  fix^  if  possible,  disputed  sites.  A 
place  identified  beoomee  a  fixed  point,  from  whieh  other  lines  may  be 
pushed  out.  Haf^y,  a  few  of  the  more  important  plaoes — ^Nazareth, 
Bethlehem,  Bethany,  Mount  Olivet,  Jerusalem,  and  Jacob's  W^— have 
never  been  the  aport  of  theorists.  Bnt  tkxa  good  fortone  has  not 
attended  Cana,  Belhsaida,  Capemanmr  and  Bethabara.  If  all  these 
places  could  be  fixed  beyond  dispute,  much  would  be  done  towards 
framing  an  outline  for  the  Itineraries.  In  the  following  notes  I  venture 
to  submit  the  case  in  favour  of  Cima,  and  to  aric  for  a  verdict  on  ttie 
evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  ike  historic  site,  against  the  theorists. 

Where  wna  thie  sacred  i^aoe  P 

AB  the  native  Ohurches,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  Ooptic,  Nestorian, 
or  Armenian,  reply  that  Gana  of  the  marriage  feast  lay  at  Kefr  Kana, 
on  the  road  £ram  Kaaareth  to  Oapemamn.  Kefr  Kana  means  Village 
of  Oana.  TiU  the  days  of  Bobinson  there  had  been  no  dispute  about 
the  locality.    Oana  was  a  common  name  in  Palestine,  very  much  like 
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Ashton  in  England,  Steinberg  in  (Germany,  San  Lucar  in  Spain.  There 
was  a  Oana  in  Judffia,  a  second  Cana  near  Mount  Tabor,  a  third  Oana  near 
Tyre.  There  may  have  been  more.  Villages  of  this  name  rose  and 
perished  without  a  record.  One  such  village  flourished  in  a  recent 
period  at  a  spot  some  six  miles  north  of  Sephoris,  and  is  now  called 
Elhurbet  Kana,  Buins  of  Oana.  An  ignorant  Frank  confused  the  new 
Cana  north  of  Sephoris  with  the  old  Oana  north-east  of  Nazareth ;  but 
the  falsQ  suggestion  died  with  the  ignorant  Frank  who  made  it.  Qua- 
resmius,  hearing  of  the  suggestion,  put  an  end  to  it  by  simple  state- 
ment of  the  facts.    Bobinson  reviyed  the  doubt. 

On  going  up  the  hill  of  Nazareth  with  his  Arab  servant,  Abu  N&sir, 
to  get  a  view  of  the  country,  Bobinson  heard  of  that  dead  Oana^  lying 
beyond  Sephoris.  The  name  was  new  to  him,  and  the  spot  indicated 
was  a  desert  place.  Abu  N&sir  spoke  of  it  as  K&Dk  el<  Jelil— Oana  of 
Gidilee.  Bobinson  adopted  the  ridiculous  heresy  which  Quaresmius 
fancied  he  had  crushed.  Bobinson  thought  he  had  caught  the  monks 
at  their  tricks.  The  real  Oana  lay  out  of  their  way,  and  they  changed 
the  site  for  their  own  convenience.  Abu  N&sir's  word  was  enough. 
'*The  name  is  identical.  ...  On  this  single  ground,  therefore,  we 
should  be  authorised  to  reject  the  present  monastic  position  of  Oana." 
When  Bobinson  had  made  up  his  mind  he  found  plenty  of  texts  to 
support  his  theories — ^found  them  by  the  easy  process  of  misreading 
and  false  translation.  He  never  went  to  see  tiie  spot  1  The  place  was 
called  Khurbet  Kana,  Buins  of  Oana;  but  he  never  asked  whether  the 
ruins  were  new  or  old — ^the  waste  of  an  Arab  village  later  than  the 
Orusades,  or  a  Syrian  hamlet  earlier  than  the  birth  of  Ohrist.  Enough 
for  him  that  Abu  Msir  called  it  Kan&  el- Jelil ;  Abu  N^isir's  word  out- 
weighed for  him  the  authority  of  all  the  native  Ohurches. 

Ihis  story  sounds  like  farce ;  and  yet,  since  Robinson's  time,  Khurbet 
Kana  has  for  many  persons  usurped  the  place  of  the  genuine  Oana  of 
(Galilee.  Karl  Bitter  adopted  Bobinson's  mistake,  and  his  authority 
has  led  to  the  insertion  of  his  blunder  in  many  maps.  A  note  to  the 
last  edition  of  Bitter's  work  affords  the  means  of  correction ;  but  several 
map-makers  were  misled  before  that  correction  came ;  see  Ohambers's 
map  of  Palestine^  Hughes's  map  of  Syria,  Bsedeker's  **  Galilee,"  and 
(I^am  sorry  to  add)  Murray's  far  more  valuable  map  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Let  us  scan  the  evidence  of  fact. 

I. — EvEDENCB  OP  Name. 
Kefr  Kana  (Village  of  Oana)  and  Khurbet  Kana  (Buins  of  Cana)  are 
places  in  the  same  district  of  Gkdilee,  hardly  a  dozen  miles  apart.  In 
Greek  their  names  are  identical— they  are  both  called  KomC;  in  our 
English  form  Oana.  To  distinguish  either  of  them  from  Oana  in  Judssa  it 
was  necessary  to  add  the  words  '*  in  Galilee  "  or  "  of  Gtdilee,"  as  we,  in 
speaking  of  our  northern  Bichmond,  should  add  '*  in  Yorkshire  "  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  better  known  town  near  London.  Robinson's  first 
mistake  arose  from  treating  the  form  *'Oana  of  Galilee"  as  a  proper 
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name.  His  whole  theory  rests  on  this  foundation.  "  Oana  of  Galilee," 
he  argnes,  is  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  by  St.  John;  *'K&n&  el- 
Jelil  *'  ia  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  by  Abu  N&sir.  They  must  be 
one  and  the  same.     Such  is  his  process — such  his  proof. 

But  was  **  Cana  of  Galilee  "  a  proper  name  ?  Some  names  of  towns 
are  compound,  the  words  wedded  and  inseparable,  like  CiTita-Gastellana, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Is  **  Cana  of  Galilee" 
such  a  compound  name  ?  If  not,  Eobinson's  theory  is  untenable — his 
inference  unsound. 

On  this  point  there  is  not  much  room  for  philological  mistake.  Oana 
is  mentioned  by  two  authors,  and  no  more.  They  mention  it  by  the 
same  name,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  descriptive  adjunct.  These 
aathors  are  Josephus  and  St.  John.  The  name  is  only  known  in  the 
Greek  form  Kavd,  to  which  the  English  form  Cana  corresponds  with 
perfect  accuracy.  No  Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  or  Aramaic  form  of  the  word  is 
known.  All  modem  forms,  whether  Arabic  or  Prankish,  are  derived 
from  the  Greek  word,  and  must  be  carried  back  to  it  in  case  of  variance. 
Robinson  saw  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  heresy  in  the  fact  that  some 
modem  Arabs  have  rendered  the  Greek  word  Ketwa  by  two  Arabic  forms, 
£ana  and  Kenna.  So  he  used  the  form  Kana  in  referenoe  to  Khurbet 
£ana,  Kenna  in  reference  to  Kefr  Kana.  There  is  no  ground  for  such 
a  distinction.  Kana  and  Kenna  come  from  Oana  and  return  into  Cana. 
Such  variations  as  occur  in  the  name  of  Cana  belong  to  modem  Arabic, 
not  to  ancient  Greek. 

Josephus  and  St.  John  knew  Cana  well.  While  Josephus  held  his 
command  in  Galilee,  he  lived  at  Cana ;  a  convenient  post  from  which 
he  could  watch  Sephoris  on  one  side  and  Tiberias  on  the  other  side. 
Cana  figures  in  the  narrative  of  his  life  on  at  least  one  very  important 
occasion — ^that  of  his  night- march  on  the  capital  of  Lower  Galilee. 
Josephus  calls  the  place  in  which  he  lived  and  from  which  he  started 
"  a  village  in  Galilee  called  Cana."  Nothing  in  his  text  suggests  that 
the  place  was  called  '*  Cana  of  Gkililee,"  as  Robinson  imagines  it  to  have 
been  called.  St.  John  knew  Cana  as  well  as  Josephus.  He  was  at  the 
marriage  feast.  Cana  was  the  home  of  Nathaniel,  his  fellow-disciple, 
and  was  only  a  few  miles  from  his  own  house  at  Capernaum.  He  calls 
the  place  Cana  of  Gkililee.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
— ^in  the  second  chapter,  and  in  the  twenty-first  chapter.  Our  trans- 
lators render  the  first 'passage  Oana  of  Gkililee,  and  the  second  Cana  in 
Galilee.  The  texts  of  Josephus  and  St.  John  leave  no  doubt  that  Cana 
is  a  proper  name ;  Cana  of  Galilee,  or  Cana  in  Galilee,  a  descriptive 
phrase.  Josephus  says  "  a  village  of  Galilee  called  Cana,"  as  we  should 
say  "a  village  in  Kent  called  Sevenoaks."  He  never  mentions  his 
dwelling-place  as  a  village  called  **  Cana  of  Galilee."  There  being  more 
than  one  Oana  in  Palestine,  as  there  is  more  than  one  Richmond  in 
England,  like  causes  produced  like  use  of  language.  A  Yorkshire 
writer  mentioning  Richmond  would  describe  it  as  Richmond  in  York- 
shire, not  because  *'  Richmond  in  Yorkshire  "  is  a  proper  name,  but 
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because  he  might  otherwise  mn  some  risk  of  being  thought  to  mean 
Bichmond  in  Surrey.  John  uses  the  form  Cana  of  Galilee  in  order 
that  his  ordinary  readers  may  not  confuse  ihe  scene  of  the  marriage 
feast  with  the  better  known  Cana  in  Judaea.  Cana  in  Judseahad  in  the 
days  of  St.  John  a  fame  like  that  of  Sedan  in  our  own  days.  There 
Antiochus  had  giren  battle  to  the  Arabs.  There  he  had  fallen,  and  his 
whole  army  had  been  destroyed.  A  Jew  writing  in  those  times  of 
'*  Cana "  would  be  understood  to  mean  Caua  in  Judeea,  the  scene  of 
that  great  disaster  to  the  Jewish  arms.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  deaar- 
ness,  both  Josephus  and  St.  John  added  the  name  of  the  province  in 
which  his  Cana  lay— the  first  saying,  simply,  a  village  of  Galilee  called 
Cana;  the  second,  no  less  simply,  Cana  of  Galilee. 

When  the  notion  of  **  Cana  in  Gralilee "  being  a  proper  name  is  set 
aside,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  seek  a  modem  equivalent  in  Arabic  for  that 
unknown  form.  If  any  place  is  now  called  Ean&  el-Jelil— Cana  of 
Galilee — the  place  is  likely  to  be  modern,  and  the  name  a  mistake. 
Kefr  Kana  is  an  exact  Arabic  rendering  of  the  Greek  words  used  by 
Josephus— -Village  of  Cana ;  so  that  the  whole  argument  from  philology 
is  in  favour  of  the  native  Churches. 

II. — EvEDENCB  OP  Site. 

Cana  (Ke&  Kana)  is  five  English  miles  from  Nazareth,  in  a  north- 
eastern  line,  on  the  present  main  road  to  Tiberias  and  the  lake  district. 
Sef  urieh  (old  Greek  colony  of  Sephoris)  stands  north-west  of  Kefr  Kana, 
on  the  road  to  Acre,  the  city  called  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  Ptolemais. 
Sephoris  was.  a  walled  city,  and  the  Eoman  road  passed  through  its 
streets. 

The  heap  of  ruins  now  called  Khurbet  Kana  lies  five  miles  due  north  of 
Sephoris,  which  walled  city  cut  it  oflf  from  the  whole  region  in  which 
the  Teacher  lived.  BHiurbet  Kana  is  not  on  the  road  from  Nazareth  to 
Capernaum.  A  man  coming  up  from  Capernaum  to  Nazareth,  as  in  the 
Gospel,  could  not  have  come  near  the  spot  now  called  KhurbetKana.  That 
spot  lay  on  the  road  from  Sephoris  to  Ptolemais,  not  on  the  road  from 
Sephoris  to  Tiberias.  A  man  coming  up  from  Blackwall  to  Highgate 
does  not  pass  through  Harrow. 

In  the  time  of  St.  John,  Cana  was  a  station  at  the  crossing  of  two 
roads ;  a  country  road  used  by  Hebrew  herdsmen  and  peasants,  and  an 
imperial  road  used  by  Boman  and  other  strangers — a  fact  which  gave 
it  value  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  country  road  led  from 
Nazareth,  and  other  open  towns  and  villages,  through  Cana,  to 
Magdala,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and  other  water-places  on  the  lake. 
The  Boman  road  ran  from  Acre  (then  Ptojemais)  to  Sephoris,  the  old 
Greek  capital  of  Upper  Galilee,  and  thence  through  Cana  to  Tiberias, 
the  new  Roman  capital  of  Lower  Galilee.  Thus,  Cana  was  a  station  on 
the  road  between  Sephoris  and  Tiberias,  very  much  as  Bochester  is  a 
station  on  the  road  from  London  to  Dover. 

Keeping  this  position  on  the  map  in  mind,  turn  to  the  several  texts 
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in  which  Cana  is  mentioiied.  Jeans,  ooming  np  from  the  lake  eotintij 
wiUi  his  disciples,  met  his  mother  at  Caaa  (St  John  ii.  2).  From  Oaaa 
He  goes  '*  down  to  Ci^>enianm  "  (ii.  12).  The  ezpressons  show  that 
Oana  stood  on  the  ledge  oi  the  hill  ooontry,  aboTe  the  lake,  and  on  the 
road  frcm,  Bethsaida  and  Gaperoaiun  to  Naaareth.  The  words  could 
not  apply  to  a  place  standing  six  miles  bejoad  S^>haris,  on  the  way  to 
Ptolemais.  Again,  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum,  comang  to  sedc  Jeans, 
finds  Him  in  Cana.  *'  Come  doum,  ere  my  child  die,*'  says  the  &ther. 
On  being  assured  that  his  son  lived,  the  nobleman  went  down.  "  As  he 
was  now  going  down,  his  servents  met  him."  A  journey  ir«m  ihe  q»ot 
now  called  Khnrbet  Kana  conld  not  be  described  as  "  going  down; " 
for  the  road  first  leads  np  to  Se^^oris,  the  capital,  and  then  thro«|^  a 
rong^  sort  of  table-land  as  far  as  Cana ;  and  it  is  oaiky  from  this  poiat 
that  the  rood  begins  to  drop  down,  Bvery  word  in  the  €hMpel  naiwUife 
implies  that  Cana  stood  near  the  ledge  of  the  hill  cenntry  orer  the 
lake. 

NeaLt  tnm  to  Josephns.  Hapfnly  for  ns,  Jose^ns  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  Cana.  Sent  from  Jemflalem  into  Galilee,  ae  a  delegate  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  he  first  went  to  Sephoris,  capital  of  Upper  Qalilee,  where 
be  found  the  people  excited  but  at  peace.  He  next  went  to 
Tiberias,  capital  of  Xower  Qalilee,  where  he  found  the  people 
in  revolt.  Josephus  raised  a  large  body  of  men,  Ibrtified  several 
strong  pkoes,  including  Mount  Tabor,  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  province.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  fight- 
ing. Twice  he  had  to  storm  S^horis ;  four  times  he  had  to  storm 
Tiberias.  These  populous  cities  had  to  be  sternly  watched.  In  order 
to  keep  effective  watch  over  both,  Josephus  fixed  his  castp  at  Cana,  a 
position  in  the  hill  country  between  the  two  capitals.  When  John  of 
Gischala  induced  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  to  rise  against  Silas,  Josephus 
81^  he  left  Cana  with  200  men,  made  a  night-march  down  the  hills, 
and  came  befbare  Tiberias  early  in  the  morning.  That  night-march 
was  possible  from  Kefr  Kana ;  impossible  from  the  place  now  mailed 
as  Khiurbet  Kana.  The  distanoe  from  Kefr  Kana  to  Tiberias  is  about 
ten  miles ;  and  a  night  march  means,  in  the  language  of  Josephus,  a 
march  from  midni^t  watch  to  morning  watch,  a  period  of  five  hours. 
Everyone  who  has  walked  in  Palestine  knows  that  ten  miles  down-hill 
are  not  easily  done  in  less  time  than  five  hours.  If  the  camp  of  Josephus 
had  been  at  the  spot  now  called  Khurbet  Kana^  the  Jewish  captain 
could  not  have  made  his  secret  night-march  at  aJl;  since  he  would 
have  had  to  pass  through  Sephoris,  a  walled  city,  with  her  gates  closed 
and  her  sentinels  on  guard. 

The  whole  argument  derived  from  site  is  therefbre  in  favour  of  the 
native.ChuroheB. 

in.— Evidence  of  Bbmains. 
The  evidanoe  of  existing  remains  is  no  less  strong  than  that  of  name 
and  site*    Kefr  Kan^  is  an  old  place  and  a  prosperous  place ;  Khurbet 
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Kana  is  a  new  place  and  a  deserted  place.  At  Kefr  Kana  there  are 
remains  of  ancient  edifices ;  at  Khorbet  Kana,  thoagh  the  buildings 
are  in  ruins,  there  is  nothing  older  than  late  Saracenic  times,  even  if 
the  broken  tanks  and  cisterns  belong  to  Saracenic  times  at  all. 

No  one  can  look  at  Kefr  Kana  without  a  strong  conyiction  that  the 
place  is  old.  Here  is  a  house  old  enough  to  pass  for  that  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Here  are  the  foundations  of  an  early  church  and  monastery. 
The  church,  built  in  honour  of  the  miracle,  was  standing  in  Oana 
liefore  the  Moslems  established  their  power  in  Galilee.  St.  Willibald 
prayed  in  that  church,  then  dedicated  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Feast.  **  A 
large  church  stands  here,"  said  the  English  saint  in  721.  Four 
hundred  years  later— that  is  to  say,  in  1102 — another  English  pilgrim, 
Sffiwulf,  saw  that  monastic  edifice.  Five  hundred  years  after  Ssewulf, 
Quaresmius  mentioned  the  monastery.  To-day  the  ruins  of  that  early 
Christian  edifice  may  be  seen.  This  sort  of  evidence  is,  for  ordinary 
men,  decisive.  Syrian  Christians  build  a  church  and  monastery  at 
Cana,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  feast.  Various  pilgrims  from  the 
western  countries  see  that  shrine  from  time  to  time  during  a  period  of 
900/ years.    The  foundations  of  these  buildings  are  now  in  site. 

Are  there  any  remains  of  ancient  buildings  at  the  other  Kana  ?  None 
at  all.  The  village  is  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  but  the  dust  and  ashes  are 
new — ^not  old.  No  house  there  is  old  enough  to  be  shown  as  that  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  There  are  no  foundations  of  church  or  conyent.  All 
the  dwelb'ng^  are  small  and  mean.  The  shards  of  pottery  are  not  of 
ancient  form  or  colour.  Here  and  there  you  come  on  a  tank  or  cistern 
of  later  date ;  but  these  are  seemingly  of  Arabic  construction.  The 
stones  used  in  building  are  small,  and  of  a  modem  pattern.  Jackals 
prowl  in  the  ruins,  and  wild  boars  grub  among  the  tanks,  while  the 
hillsjaround  are  barren  and  the  plains  in  front  are  desert  waste.  No 
vestige  of  an  antique  world  is  seen.  In  truth,  from  the  mere  evidence 
of  remains,  a  traveller  without  a  theory  to  support  would  say  that 
Khurbet  Kana  was  a  modem  village  which  had  sprung  up  round  a 
potter's  field  and  furnace,  and  had  perished  with  the  trade  that  gave 
it  birth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  house  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  monastic 
ruins  proye  the  antiquity  of  the  true  Cana ;  so  that  from  the  evidence 
of  existing  remains  a  traveller,  without  a  theory  to  support,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  Kefr  Kana  with  the  Oana  of  Josephns  and 
St.  John. 

IV. — Evidence  op  Histoby. 
The  evidence  of  history,  as  regards  Cana  of  the  marriage  feast,  is  a 
chain*  in  which  there  is  no  missing  link.  St.  Willibald,  yisiting  Qalilee 
in  722,  started  from  Nazareth  on  his  way  to  Cana.  His  route  lay  east- 
ward, not  northward — that  is,  toward  Kefr  Kana,  not  toward  the  place 
now  called  Khurbet  Kana.  He  took  Cana  on  his  way  from  Nazareth 
to  Mount  Tabor.     *'  He  stayed  at  Cana  one  day,  and  then  continued 
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hifl  jonmcj  to  Mount  Tabor."  Khorbet  Kana  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Seewolf,  who  went  to  Galilee  in  1102,  is  even  more  precise.  "  Six 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Nazareth,  on  a  lull,  is  Cana  of  Galilee,  where 
oar  Lord  converted  the  water  into  wine."  SflBwnlf  nses  the  Roman 
mile  of  1,614  yards  ;  and  his  guess  of  '*  six  miles  "  is  near  the  actual 
truth.  If  our  knowledge  of  the  site  of  Cana  had  perished  as  completely 
as  that  of  Bethsaida  or  that  of  Chorazin  has  perished,  the  bearings 
and  distances  supplied  by  Seawulf  would  enable  us  to  lay  it  down  cor- 
rectly on  a  map.  When  Sswulf  was  in  Galilee,  Cana  had  been  pai*tly 
but  not  wholly  destroyed.  "  Nothing  is  left  standing,"  he  says,  '*  except 
the  convent  called  after  the  Euler  of  the  Feast  *' — Holy  Architriclinius. 
Later  in  the  twelfth  century,  Phocas,  following  in  the  track  of  SsBwulf, 
from  Acre  to  Nazareth,  describes  the  points  of  his  journey.  Leaving 
Acre,  Phocas  comes — first  to  Sephoris,  next  to  Cana,  and  then  to  Naza- 
reth. To  all  these  witnesses,  Kefr  Kana  was  the  true  Cana  of 
Galilee.  The  distance  of  Cana  from  Nazareth  is  given  by  Mandeville 
in  1322  :  **  four  miles  from  Nazareth.'*  Mandeville  uses  the  old  English 
mile;  which  gives  the  distance  of  Kefr  Kana  pretty  accurately,  but 
not  the  distance  of  Khurbet  Kana,  which  is  fully  eleven  miles  from 
Nazareth. 

Robinson  was  not  original  in  the  mistake  corrected  by  so  many  proofs. 
The  first  blunder  is  due  to  Marino  Sanudo,  a  Venetian,  who  compiled 
a  book  on  Palestine  for  the  use  of  Crusading  princes.  Sanudo  lived  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  visited  Pales- 
tine, or  that  he  had  the  use  of  actual  itineraries  in  making  his  tract  and 
chart.  He  placed  his  Cana  to  the  north  of  Sephoris,  instead  of  to  the 
south-east.  At  that  time  Palestine  was  closed  to  pilgrims.  Saawiilf 
and  Phocas  were  the  latest  authorities  on  the  subject,  but  their  accurate 
observations  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Sanudo.  After  Sanudo 
had  put  Cana  in  the  wrong  place  on  his  map,  a  Frank  pilgrim  now  and 
then  fell  into  bis  error,  until  Father  Quaresmias,  a  monk  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  took  the  matter  up,  and  settled  the  dispute  in  favour  of  Kefi* 
Kana. 

The  only  passage  which  Robinson  found  in  any  writer  previous  to 
Sanudo  that  appeared  (only  appeared)  to  favour  his  theory,  is  a  line  in 
Sffiwulf.  **  Cana,*'  says  that  duthor,  "  stands  six  miles  north-east  of 
Nazareth.**  This  is  the  true  text;*but  Robinson,  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  middle-age  Latin,  translated  SflBWulfs  six  miliariis  ad  Aquilonem, 
''six  miles  north,**  instead  of  six  miles  north-east.  (See  Wright's 
Vocab.,  p.  16,  for  illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  aquilo  in  the  age  of 
Sswulf.)  Contrary  to  the  usage  in  classical  Latin,  this  word,  in  tho 
time  of  Sffiwulf,  was  always  used  for  the  north-east  wind. 

Such  is  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Kefr  Kana  as  the  true  Cana  <*  of 
Galilee  "—identity  of  name ;  identity  of  site ;  constant  record  of  the 
Syrian  Churches ;  actual  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  the  testimony  of  a 
succession  of  travellers  from  East  and  West. 

W.  ^EPWORTH  Dixon. 
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TOMBS  OP  THE  MACCAEEES. 
FliOM  our  camp  at  lidd,  I  visited  El  Medyeh,  to  resolTe,  if  possi- 
ble, the  much  disputed  site  of  the  graves  of  the  Maccabees.  I  first 
visited  Sheikh  el  Gharbawy,  which  M.  Gbunean  has  proved  not  to 
be  the  site.  There  are  a  good  many  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
some  of  which  are  called  Kabr  el  YahCid,  tombs  of  the  Jews,  but 
a  deep  valley  separates  them  from  Medy^,  and  the  sea  cannot  be 
seen  from  immediately  above.  I  next  crossed  the  ravine  and  visited  the 
village,  which  is  evidently  an  old  site.  To  the  south  of  the  village  and 
close  to  it  there  is  a  roimd  hill,  flat  on  the  top,  which  has  almost  an 
artificial  appearance ;  it  is  called  er  Bas.  From  this  l^iH  a  good  view 
of  the  sea  is  obtained.  On  the  top  I  foimd  one  rock -out  tomb,  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  cistern;  there  are  many  cisterns,  and  some 
other  cuttings  in  the  rock  which  might  prove  to  be  tombs  if  they  were 
cleared  out.  A  Mohammedan  holy  place,  el  Arbain,  now  occupies  the 
top.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  this  was  the  site  of  the 
tombs  of  those  celebrated  heroes  of  later  Jewish  history.  The  hill 
is  a  very  prominent  feature,  and  appears  to  me  to  fulfil  all  the  requisites 
of  this  very  important  and  much  disputed  site.  A  little  farther  on  I 
took  refuge  from  a  storm  in  a  curious  rock-cut  cavern,  el  Habis.  A 
large  face  of  rock  has  been  scarped  i>erpendicularly,  leaving  an  over-r 
hanging  ledge  at  one  end.  This  ledge  projects  considerably,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  rough  square  blocks  cut  out  of  the  rock  and  left  when  the  rest 
was  excavated^  High  up  in  the  face  of  the  rock  a  small  hole  gives  access 
to  a  gallery  running  in  a  circular  direction.  Ledges  along  the  sides  in 
alcoves  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  sarcophagi.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  this  was  once  a  spacious  tomb,  and  that  the  overhanging  ledge 
supported  by  square  columns  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  scarped  rock 
— some  50  yards.  H.  H.  K. 


SITE  OF.AI. 


F£OM  our  camp  at  Beitin  I  found,  in  the  course  of  the  revision,  that 
the  name  of  Kb.,  Haiy  was  well  known  at  Deir  Diw^n,  but  on  talking  to 
the  natives  I  heard  of  another  Eh.  Haiy,  which  seemed  to  me  nearer  to  Ai. 
Having  secured  a  guide  who  knew  the  place,  he  led  me  to  a  ruin  about 
one  mile  south-east  of  MukhmSis  and  north  of  Wady  Suweintt.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  old  and  important  place.  The  ruins  have 
escaped  previous  observation  owing  to  being  hidden  away  behind  a  small 
rising  ground. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  the  name  of  Haiy,  or  something  like  it,  clings 
to  this  region.  First  there  is  Kh.  Haiyan  close  to  Deir  Diw4n,  then 
there  is  a  Kh.  Haiyeh  south  of  Wady  Suweinit,  and  now  there  is  a  third 
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Kh.  Haiy  one  mile  east  of  Mnkhm^s ;  thus  we  have  three  ruins  having 
the  name  of  Ai  in  a  space  of  about  two  square  miles. 

Kh.  Haiyan  has  been  suggested  by  M.  G^anneau  for  Ai,  and  I  would 
point  out  that,  if  Deir  Diw^n  be  Bethayen,  as  suggested  by  the  Eev. 
W.  F.  Birch,  this  site  is  most  certainly  beside  it,  as  mentioned  in 
Joshua  Tii.  2.  Looking  at  the  position  on  the  ground,  Kh.  Haiyan 
appears  to  have  been  only  the  site  of  the  graves  and  cisterns  of  Deir 
Diw&n,  and  may  have  been,  as  the  natives  say,  the  former  site  of  that 
town.  As  a  strong  place  of  ancient  times  it  is  hardly  suitable,  and  the 
dUBcuities  of  tbe  position  of  et  Tell  are  still  prominent  at  Kh.  Haiyan. 
It  also  seems  difficult  to  see  how  the  people  of  Bethaven  took  no  part  in 
the  fight,  and  how  their  town  was  not  taken  with  Ai.  Kh.  Haiyeh, 
south  of  Wady  Suweinit,  is  evidently  not  Ai. 

The  third  Kh.  Haiy  has,  however,  some  claims  to  consideration. 
Situated  one  mile  south-east  of  Mukhm&s,  on  the  ancient  road  leading 
np  from  Jericho  into  the  interior,  it  would  be  naturally  the  first  strong- 
hold Joshua  would  have  to  overcome. 

Dean  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine^  p.  199,  says :  **The  designation  of 
the  site  of  Michmash  is  so  similar  to  that  which  is  used  to  describe  Ai  as 
inevitably  to  suggest  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  successor,  if  not  to 
to  its  actual,  at  least  to  its  general  position."  This  deduction  exactly 
suits  the  new  position,  hardly  one  mile  south-east  of  Michmash. 

Major  Wilson,  E.E.,  had  identified  et  Tell  with  Ai,  but  there  seems 
some  difficulty  in  this  case  in  accommodating  5,000  men  and  ^50,000  men 
in  ambush  on  the  west  of  it,  so  that  the  people  of  Bethel,  only  one  and 
a  half  miles  distant,  knew  nothing  about  it.  From  Josh.  viii.  17  it 
appears  that  not  only  the  people  of  Ai  sallied  out  after  the  Israelites 
when  they  pretended  to  fly,  but  also  the  people  of  Bethel ;  they  there- 
fore could  have  known  nothing  of  the  ambush.  Also  there  i?  some 
difficulty  in  seeing  how  a  force  attacking  from  the  east  should  move 
across  an  almost  impracticable  valley  in  order  to  attack  from  the  north 
across  the  same  ravine. 

At  Kh,  Haiy  these  difficulties  are  cleared  away.  There  is  a  plain  to 
the  north  not  cut  off  by  any  impassable  valley  and  very  fit  for  a  battle- 
field. There  is  also  plenty  of  room  for  the  ambush  to  hide  without  being 
seen  by  the  men  of  Bethel. 

The  connection  between  Ai  and  Michmash  in  the  Bible  is  very  close 
in  Isa.  X.  29.  Here  Bethel  is  not  mentioned,  as  it  seems  natural  to 
suppose  it  would  have  been  had  Ai  been  at  et  Tell,  and  this  seems  to  me 
to  point  to  a  different  site  for  Ai.  Kh.  Haiy,  however,  would  have  to 
be  passed  by  the  great  king  before  the  baggage  was  laid  np  at  Mich- 
mash for  the  passage  of  the  W&dy  Suweinit.  H.  H.  K. 
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NOETHERN  BOUNDARY  OP  PALESTINE. 
The  new  sheets  throw  much  light  also  on  the  boundaiy  between  *'  the 
Land"  and  Phoenicia,  which   is  minutely  described  in  the  Talmud. 
Thus,  in  J*athun  we  recognise  the  G*at!n  of  the  Talmud,  and  in  Jeltl  the 
Katzra  of  Gelil  mentioned  in  the  same  passage.    The  list  in  the  Talmud, 
which  is  of  no  little  importance,   now  stands  as  below,   giving  the 
boundary  from  Acre  to  Hermon.    The  general  result  is  to  draw  the 
Phoenician  boundary  farther  south    than  it  is  usually  placed,   thus 
agreeing  with  Josephus,  who  makes  Ecdippa  {ez  Zih)  the  boundary. 
The  great  valley  of  Nalir  Mefshuhh  forms  the  division,  having  Nos.  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  along  its  course. 


1.  Aocho 

»Akka. 

2.  Gatin     ..         ..                     

.     J'athOn. 

3.  Kabartha         

el  K4bry. 

4.  B.  Zanita         

Zuweinlta. 

0.  Katzra  of  Gelil           

JelU. 

6.  Kubaia 

7.  Bir         ..         

Kefr  Birim. 

8.  Tirii 

Tireh. 

9.  Tifni 

Tibneh. 

10.  Ailshitha          

'Atshis. 

11.  Aulem 

'Almin, 

12.  Mejdel  Kherub           . .         

el  Khirbeh. 

13.  Chasm  of  Ayun 

Merj  'Ayfin. 

14.  Tortagla  (**  Snowy  Mountain  ")      . . 

Hermon. 

15.  Kisrin 

Bani^. 

Of  these  fourteen  identifications  ten  are,  I  believe, 

quite  new. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  Beth-Baltin  of  the  Talmud  may  be 

the  present  Belatun, 

C.  R.  C. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  MEMOIR. 

The  Memoir  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the  sheets 
from  Nazareth  to  Beersheba  may  be  expected  to  be  coinplete  in  the 
month  of  April ;  the  Jerusalem  sheet  (the  heaviest  of  all  the  twenty-six 
sheets)  being  now  nearly  finished. 

The  following  points  are  worthy  of  notice  as  concluding  notes  from 
my  portion  of  tiie  Memoir : — 

'fhe  Cities  of  the  Kegeh. — In  a  former  report  it  was  noted  that  many 
of  these  towns  might  be  identified  with  places  farther  north  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Thus  in  the  district  within  ten  miles  of  Beit  Jibrtn, 
to  the  south,  we  have   Shualtyehf  possibly  Hazar  Shual;   Jedeideh, 
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perliaps  Hazar  Gaddah ;  Umm  Deimnah,  for  Madmenah  ;  and  Hazzdrah 
for  Hazor  Hadattah,  or  '*  new  Hazor." 

Northern  Sheets. — Several  valuable  names  have  been  collected  also  in 
the  north,  indading  above  all  the  title  Hudhirehf  a  word  radically 
identical  with  Hazor.  This  is  applied  to  a  mountain,  a  plain,  and  valley 
some  four  miles  east  of  the  position  in  which  the  Royal  Hazor— said 
by  Josephns  to  have  been  over  the  waters  of  Merom  (the  HUleh) — ^has 
hitherto  been  placed.  No  name  approaching  that  of  Hazor  has  been 
fotmd  in  this  district  by  former  travellers,  but  in  Lieutenant  Eitohener^s 
lists  the  name  occurs  under  the  same  form  in  which  Bobinson  found  it 
preserved  in  the  Southern  Desert  at  the  site  of  another  Hazor.  Madon, 
also  a  royal  city,  which  has  long  been  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  no  doubt  the  ruin  of  Madiny  on  the  plateau  west 
of  that  sea,  and  the  neighbouring  ruin  of  el  Aikeh  may  well  represent 
the  ancient  Lakum,  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  same  district. 

Diblath,  a  town  mentioned,  apparently,  as  in  the  north  of  Palestine 
(Ezek.  vi.  14),  may,  I  would  suggest,  be  the  modem  Dihl;  and  the 
position  of  Edrei  (Josh.  xix.  37),  near  Kedesh  and  En  Hazor,  seems  to 
agree  with  that  of  the  modem  T'otir,  some  three  miles  north-west  of 
Hadreh  (En  Hazor),  at  the  edge  of  the  high  hills  of  Naphtali.  The 
change  of  D  to  T  is  not  unknown,  and  the  modem  name  preserves  the 
guttural  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

Two  places  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judith  near  Shechem  do  not 
appear,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  have  been  recognised — viz.,  Esora  and 
Chusi,  which  may  very  well  be  the  modem  *As(reh  and  Kuzah,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

One  of  the  few  places  noticed  in  the  Onomasticon,  and  not  as  yet 
fixed,  was  Arath,  west  of  Jerusalem.  This  I  would  suggest  is  the  ruin 
of  Hardsh,  near  Kolonia, 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  modem  name  of  the  valley  of 
Aijalon,  the  site  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  Canaanites  by  Joshua,  is 
Wddy  el  MiktdeK  "  the  Valley  of  Slaughter." 

In  conclusion  of  these  last  notes  from  the  Memoir,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  one  more  example  of  the  archaic  character  of  the  peasant  dialect. 
The  word  commonly  employed  for  a  threshing-floor  is  Beiddir,  which  is 
a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  proper  word  Neiddir.  But  among  the 
peasantry  another  word,  Jurrit  is  often  employed,  which  in  ordinary 
Arabic  means  a  **  trough,"  but  is  in  this  case  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  Qoren,  for  "  a  threshing-floor." 

C.  B.  C. 

8«A  March,  1878. 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT  THE  KAL'AT  JALUD, 
JERUSALEM. 

1th  September,  1877. 

As  interestijig  discovery  has  been  made  lately  by  tlie  French  monks 
at  Jerusalem.  "While  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  new  school  on 
the  site  of  the  Kal'at  Jalud,  or  "  Goliath's  Castle,"  they  came  upon  four 
massive  piers  of  ancient  drafted  masonry.  A  number  of  ruined  vaultq 
and  masses  of  rubbish  have  been  removed,  and  now  the  ancient  work  is 
uncovered  almost  down  to  the  rock.  Two  of  these  piers  were  seen  by 
Major  Wilson,  and  were,  in  his  opinion,  of  mediseval  date;  but  the 
lower  portions  now  disclosed  seem  to  be  earlier.  The  French  monks  are 
quite  confident  that  they  have  here  discovered  the  foundations  of  the 
tower  of  Psephinus. 

The  stones  are  large,  measuring  8ft.  Gin.  by  2ft.  9in.  by  2ft.  4in.  high, 
and  7ft.  6in  by  2ft.  Sin.  by  2ft.  4in.  high.  Some  are  rather  smaller ; 
they  are  all  drafted,  the  draft  varying  from  three  to  four  and  a  \iaM 
inches.  The  joints  are  carefully  finished,  and  the  courses  are  quite 
regular;  the' stones  are  fixed  [together  by  a  thin  layer  of  very  hard 
cement.  The  bosses  are  left  rough  and  project  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  eight  inches ;  the  stones  show  no  signs  of  being  weather-worn.  Four 
courses  of  the  ancient  work  remain,  and  they  measure  9ft.  4in.  in  height; 
on  the  top  of  these  courses  is  mediaeval  work  for  two  or  three  courses  ; 
there  are  also  walls  of  probably  the  same  date  faced  -with  large  drafted 
masonry.  In  the  vaults  and  passages  there  are  also  considerable  remains 
of  Crusading  work.  I  have  sent  you  a  plan  which  will  show  the  form  of 
the  four  piers ;  whei'e  the  lines  are  dotted  the  walls  were  npt  visible.  The 
enclosed  photograph  was  given  me  by  the  French  monks.  It  seems 
impossible  to  make  an  octagon  out  of  these  remains,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  tower  of  Psephinus,  according  to  Josephus.  I  could  see  no  graces 
of  ancient  arches,  or  any  clue  to  what  these  piers  supported  originally., 
As  far  as  I  was  able  to  see,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  piers  should  not 
have  been  originally  joined,  forming  two  waUs  running  south-east  and 
north-west ;  this  would  then  have  probably  been  an  ancient  city  gate. 
The  scarped  rock  on  the  north-west,  on  which  the  city  wall  is  built,  runs 
out  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  thjs  gate,  and  on  the  south- 
west there  are  traces  of  ancient  work  nmning  in  the  same  direction  ; 
thus  the  gate  would  appear  to  have  been  fianked  by  two  towers.  T^iat 
on  the  south-west  may  have  been  Psephinus,  as  it  would  have  been  on 
the  highest  ground  of  the  city. 

I  am  glad  to  bo  able  to  report  that  the  owners  have  modified  their 
plan  so  as  to  preserve  these  interesting  remains  for  future  examination. 
Unfortunately  an  ancient  comer  of  wfdl  south-east  of  the  piers  had  to 
be  removed.  The  stones  are  described  as  larger,  and  the  appearance 
was  not  so  finished  as  those  recently  found.  Major  Wilson  examined 
them  while  excavating  in  this  direction. 

H.  H   K. 
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NOTE  ON  TARICHJBA. 

Nablus,  Ut  NovemheTi  1877. 

Lieutenant  Condeb,  in  one  of  his  "Notes  ferpm  the  Memoir,"  October 
Quarterly ^  p.  181,  states: — "TaricheBa  must  be  souglit  on  tbe  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  G^aHlee,  thirty  stadia  south  of  Tiberias." 

In  the  passage  he  quotes  from  Pliny  no  mention  is  mi|de  of  distance. 

Pliny's  account  of  the  lake  in  the  passage  quoted  appears  to  me  very 
difficult  to  xmderstand,  unless  he  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  writing  about.  He  states  Julias  to  be  on  the  east  of  the 
lake,  whereas,  from  the  fight  Josephus  had  near  that  place,  it  must  have 
been  very  near  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan,  and  therefore  north. 

As  Sennabris  is  now  undoubf;edly  fixed  at  Kerak,  it  ^eems  to  me  Pliny 
must  have  made  another  mistake  with  regard  to  TariohsBa. 

Josephus  lived  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Ufe  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  localities  in  question  I  think  his  evidence  should  have  a 
prior  claim  to  consideration.  His  descriptioi^  of  Vespasian's  march  appears 
to  me  to  give  conclusive  proof  that  Taricheea  was  situated  north  of 
Tiberias,  and  other  accounts  by  him  make  it  close  tq  the  latter  place. 

A  distance  of  thirty  stadia  south  of  Tiberias  is,  if  I  remen^ber  light, 
mentioned  by  him  with  regard  to  Senuabris,  and  answers  very  well  to 
the  distance  between  Tiberias  and  Ke^ak,  as  I  thinly  J  pointed  out  in  my 
report  on  that  district  iu  a  former  Quarterly, 

H.  H.  K. 


THE  VEIL  OP  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JERUSALEM  AT 

OLYMFIA. 
(ReprvtUedfrom  the  **  Atkenmim  "  by  permission  of  Ike  Proprietors,) 
Ik  pursuit  of  the  hitherto  neg^lected  question  of  the  connection  of 
the  Phoenicians  with  the  Peloponuese,  I  have  been  le4  to  ascertain  the 
existence  in  the  province  of  Elis  of  certain  fitcts,  customs,  and  observ- 
ances which  offer  a  remarkable  analogy  with  what  we  know  of  the 
PhoBnicians,  and,  particularly,  of  the  Hebrews.  I  confine  myself  in 
this  place  to  a  succinct  enumeration  of  the  principal  points,  full  details 
of  w^c^  '^^  appear  in  my  forthcoming  work,  called  ^'  Le  l)ieu  Satrape 
et  lee  Ph^ciens  dans  le  Peloponnese.'*  (Neaiiy  ready :  B.  Lerouz, 
Rue  Bonaparte,  28,  Paris.) 

1.  The  Eleans,  alone  in  Greece,  cultivated  the  hyssnst  a  textile  plant 
the  Oriental  origin  of  which  is  incontestable.  Pausanias  tells  us  that 
the  Elean  byssus  was  quite  equal  in  fineness  to  the  byssus  of  the 

**  Hebrews." 

2.  The  Eleans  were  forbidden,  for  religious  reasons,  to  breed  mules  : 
the  s^me  interdiction  existed  for  the  Jews,  as  we  knoif .  It  was  based 
on  a  passive  of  Leviticus  (xix.  19). 
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80  THE  VEIL  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

3.  In  Elis,  near  Lepreos,  a  city  whose  name  is  traditionallj  explained 
as  deriyed  from  the  leprosy  which  afflicted  its  earliest  inhabitants,  flowed 
a  river  anciently  called  ^idpZayos — the  same  as  Jordan. 

But  it  is  especially  at  Olympia,  the  famous  theatre  of  the  Olympic 
games  which  have  given  Elis  so  considerable  a  place  in  Greece,  that  we 
are  presented  with  points  which  strike  ns  at  once  as  resembling  observ- 
ances of  Semitic  religion. 

4.  Anointings  with  oil  were  practised  on  the  celebmtod  statue  of 
Olympian  Zeus  (to  preserve  the  ivory,  says  Pausanias). 

5.  In  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  were  certain  $(»fioi,  held  in  ex- 
treme veneration,  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  ashes  of  victims, 
and  exactly  similar  to  the  deposits  of  ashes  coming  from  the  altar  of 
Jehovah,— deposits  regarded  as  sacred  (Leviticus  i.  16,  iv.  12  ;  1  King, 
xiii.  3 ;  2  Maco.  xiii.  8). 

6.  The  women  of  EHs  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  penetrate  into 
the  sanctuaries  of  Olympia:  they  were  not  to  pass  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  This  is  parallel  with  the  Court  of  Women.  The  women  of  Elis 
were  also  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  Olympic  games  and  to  cross 
the  waters  of  the  Alpheus  at  certain  periods,  the  whole  under  pain  of 
death.  This  idea  of  woman's  constitutional  impurity,  this  implacable 
penalty  which  sanctioned  it,  are  traits  essentially  Semitic. 

7.  The  women  of  EHs,  thus  kept  apart,  had  ceremonies  of  their  own, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  seem  based  on  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  those 
mourners  for  Adonis  and  for  the  solar  Tammuz  whom  Ezekiel  (viii.  14) 
shows  us  in  the  very  Temple  of  Jehovah.  "At  a  certain  season,"  says 
Pausanias,  "  at  the  moment  of  the  setting  sun,  the  women  of  EHs  went 
to  weep  round  the  empty  sepulchre  of  him  whom  they  called  Achilles," — 
a  fabulous  Achilles,  an  Achilles  sprung  from  some  Oriental  'ABwywrfi^s, 
rather  than  from  Homeric  tradition. 

8.  At  Olympia,  near  the  Temple  of  Hera,  sixteen  women  were  em- 
ployed in  weaving  the  peplos  of  the  goddess,  just  as  the  women  wove 
the  saored  tents  for  Asherah  in  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
7;  Ezek.xvi.  16). 

9.  At  Olympia  also  was  adored  the  singular  Zc^t  Airdfivios,  whose 
Hteral  prototype  is  found  in  Baalzebub,  or  Baa\  /ivid  of  Ekron  (2  Kings  i. 
2,  3,  16). 

10.  Finally,  there  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  Olympia  a  great  woollen 
veil,  of  Assyrian  workmanship,  dyed  with  the  Phcsnioian  purple,  given 
by  Antiochus,  and  executed^  perhaps,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  great 
veil  of  the  Temple,  of  Babylonian  texture,  the  marvels  of  which  have 
been  described  by  Josephus. 

I  even  venture  to  ask  whether  this  veil  of  the  Olympian  Temple  might 
not  have  been  the  very  veil  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  off  by 
Antiochus  lY.,  the  grand  pillager  of  temples. 

This  conjecture  may  appear  rash  at  first  sight.  There  are,  however, 
certain  facts  which  seem  to  me  to  lend  to  it  a  high  degree'of  probability. 

The  first  book  of  Maccabees  (L  23,  24)  informs  us  that  Antioohua 
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took  awaj  from  the  holj  city  '*  the  golden  altar,  and  the  candlestiok  of 
light,  and  all  the  veeseb  thereof,  and  the  table  of  the  shewbread  .  .  .  and 
the  veil  {rh  iucrcar4Tmrfta) .  .  ."  This  is  confirmed  bj  Josephns,  aooording 
to  whom  Antiochus  ''did  not  spare  eyen  the  yeilB  made  of  fine  linen 
and  scarlet"  (**  Antiq.  Jud.,"  xii.  5.  2). 

Pansanias  said  that  Antiochns  dedicated  {iu>4eiiKw)  his  oriental  veil 
in  the  Temple  of  Olympia. 

It  was  the  custom  to  adorn  temples  with  similar  trophies. 

Bat  there  is  more. 

Pansanias  minutely  explains  that  the  itapvwhwiia^  or  curtain  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Olympia,  in  place  of  rising  up  to  the  roof  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  was  dropped  to  the  ground  from 
aboTe  by  means  of  ropes.  He  might  have  spared  himself  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  by  stating  at  once  that  it  was  not  a  irapor^cur^,  but  a 
Kartat4raffiM,  (down-curtain),'.  «.e.,  he  might  have  used  the  word  always 
employed  by  Josephus  and  in  the  texts  of  the  Maccabees  to  designate 
the  Jewish  reil.  St.  Matthew  also  says  that  the  yeil  {ttartarhwfM) 
was  rent,  JSn^tv  tms  icdrw. 

Again,  to  whom  did  Antiochus  dedicate  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem- 
plundered  and  defiled  by  him?  To  Olympian  Zeus  (2  Mace.  yi.  2), 
We  need  not  be  astonished,  therefore,  if  he  hung  up  the  veil  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  in  that  .of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  Are  not  always  the 
spoils  of  the  conquered  deities  consecrated  to  the  yictorious  deities  P 
(Of.  the  sacred  utensils  of  JehoTah  consecrated  to  Chemosh  by  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab.) 

If  the  veil  of  the  Olympian  andjthat  of  the  Jewish  Temple  are  identi- 
cal instead  of  being  similar,  the  argument  which  I  thought  to  draw  from 
an  analogy  to  establish  an  affinity  must  be  set  aside.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  obtain  a  result  important  in  quite  another  way.  There  are 
not  two  objects  to  be  compared,  but  two  deities  placed  side  by  side. 

I  think  the  foregoing  reflections  are  of  a  kind  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  the  excavations  now  being  conducted  at  Olympia.  Should,  for 
instance,  any  discovery  be  made  bearing  upon  Syrian  rites,  religions, 
and  antiquities,  I  for  one  should  not  be  surprised. 

0.  GliSBtfOKT  OaNNSAU. 


THE  IDENTIFICATION  OP  SUOOOTH  AND  PENUEL. 

(BeprnUedfrom  the  **  Athencemn**  by  permission  of  the  Proprietors,) 

AiTDOYEB,  Mass.,  U.S. 
Thesb  places  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  such 
men  and  events  as  to  make  their  identification  a  matter  of  peculiar 
interest  and  importance.  But  before  I  give  the  facts  which  my  recent 
researches  have  brought  to  Hght,  it  will  be  necessary  to  correct  an  error 
into  which  two  Biblical  scholars  no  less  eminent  than  Mr.  Grove  in 
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England  ahcL  Br.  fibbinsbn  in  Ametitsa  have  fallen.  Burckliatdt>  in  a 
pastege  whidi  tetets  to  the  i^^t  b&nk  of  the  Jordan,  tnakes  the  stat^- 
meiit,— **  Neat  where  we  crossed,  to  the  south,  are  the  ruins  of  Sukkbt." 
l^his  has  beeh  misunderstood  as  referring  to  some  ruin  on  the  east  of  the 
river.  But  it  will  be  noticed  thkt  after  Btirckhardt  had  crossed  the 
river,  he  gives  the  Uames  o!  all  wadies,  ruins,  or  tombs  between  the 
crossing  and  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok,  and  among  them  Sukkot  is  not  men- 
tioned. Burckhardt  did  not  himself  visit  Sukkot.  In  the  Leisure  Hour 
for  1874,  p.  599,  Rev.  W.  Wright,  formerly  of  Damascus,  appears  to 
take  it  Ibr  granted  that  Burcl^ardt's  Sukkdt  was  on  the  east  of  the 
rivet,  ttb  says,—"  Jerome  plabes  Sucicoth  east  ot  the  Jordan,  opposite 
ScjrthopoUs,  at  the  place  where  fiiirckhardt  found  its  ruins.**  Br. 
Robinson  and  M±.  Van  de  Velde  visited  a  place  on  the  West  of  the  river, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Beisan,  which  they  call  <*  Sakut."  This  Br. 
ftbbinson  labours  td  identify  with  the  Succoth  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Grove 
thinks  this  plac^  \A  *'  entii:«ly  distinct  both  in  name  and  position  from 
thftt  of  Burbkhardt,**  while  in  my  judgment  they  are  identical.  But 
independently  of  these  writers  I  can  testify  that  in  the  portion  of  the 
valley  opposite  fiMsah  there  are  no  ruins,  nor,  further,  are  there  any- 
where on  the  eastehi  side  of  the  river  any  ruins  bearing  the  name  of 
Sttoooth  6t  any  name  that  might  correspond  to  it. 

As  tb  Br.  Robinson's  view,  that  the  Biblical  Buccoth  was  on 
the  W^  of  the  riveif,  all  the  facts  fteem  to  prove  the  opposite.  In  the 
divitton  ef  thc^  country  tender  Joshua,  Succoth  was  nUotted  to  the  tribe 
of  (Hd,  and  hence  must  certainly  have  been  on  the  east  of  the  river. 
JeMint)  seems  to  kn6#  ot  &  town  named  Buccoth  which  was  ''beyond 
the  Jordan.^  ¥he  Taltaud  in  it^  physical  divisions  of  Perea  adopts  those 
of  the  fiible,  namdy,  ''Beth  Haram,  Beth  Nimrah,  Buccoth,  and 
2*phbin,*'  which  mtkttBuototlk  a  district  an  Well  as  a  toWn,  and  fixes  it 
on  the  east  of  th(d  riv^.  Again,  in  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Ztibah  ahd 
Zfiltnnnna,  it  was  nfUt  he  hftd  croilsed  the  Jordan,  going  south  and  east, 
thftt  he  eame  td  Bttocoth.  itr.  Girove  is  right  ih  saying  that  the  "  Sakut  '* 
of  SbUnson  U  too  far  north,  ftnd  entiirely  out  of  tiie  way  of  any  route 
leading  from  the  Jabbok  to  l^edieni.  ThiD  Writer's  conclusion,  d^ved 
from  Gonestn  irrti!.  86  and  xrriii.  18,  that  Succoth  lay  between  Fennel 
(on  the  Jabbok)  and  Bhedhem,  is  correct  and  important,  and  must  be 
•borne  in  mind  in  disoossing  thiib  i^uestion. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  remember  the  physical  divisions  which  the 
^ble  makos  of  the  valley  east  of  the  river^  and  whieh  are  repeated^  as  I 
have  said,  in  tlie  l^almud,  namely,  '*  Reth  daram,  fieth  tTimrah,  and 
Suoooth.^'  ^etk  HarAm  is  tke  vast  oasis  of  the  Bhittim  plain  at  the 
north  end  of  &e  t)ead  1^.  Beth  Nimrah  is  the  vast  oasis  immediately 
ndrtti  of  the  BhitHxn  plaih,  i^d  which  Appears  to  be  reallya  paii;  of  it 
w^en  looked  at  l^m  tk^  heij^hbburiii^  hill^.  froih  wa^  i^mrin 
n6rthward  to  &e  Jabbok  there  lUrd  iio  fountains  bt  Streams,  dnd  thftt 
portion  of  tbk  Valley  is  entifely  deflate  tod  bftrren,  except  duHhg  the 
rainy  season.    About  ftie  inbufh  of  the  Jftbbok  thCird  \A  a  plain  of  gredt 
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extent  and  fertility,  and  this  is  the  Succoth  region  of  the  Talmud,  and 
here,  if  an3rwhere,  we  are  to  seek  for  the  Succoth  of  Jacob,  and  Qideon, 
and  Jerome. 

But  have  we  any  due  as  to  the  precise  locality  which  bore  the  tiame 
of  Succoth  ?  I  think  we  have,  and,  further,  I  think  that  this  interesting 
Biblical  site  can  be  identified  beyond  any  reasonable  dispute.  The 
Talmud  states  definitely  that  in  its  time  Succoth  was  called  ''Ter'alah,*' 
and  in  the  great  plain  north  of  the  Jabbok,  about  one  mile  from  the 
stream,  and  about  three  miles  from  where  the  river  leaves  the  hills, 
there  is  a  large  moimd  or  tell,  whicli  bears  the  name  of  Ber'ala.  The 
letters  correspond  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  word,  except  that  t  in 
itelirew  becomes  d  in  Arabic,  a  change  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
There  are  places  in  other  sections  of  the  country  bearing  the  name  of 
Der'ala,  but  in  this  case  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in  this  particular 
locality,  considered  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  the  Talmud,  is 
more  than  a  coincidence.  Adjoining  this  tell  is  a  smaller  one,  a  kind  of 
shoulder,  on  which  there  are  at  present  some  ruins,  with  a  few  columns. 
The  principal  mound  is  so  thickly  covered  with  broken  pottery  that  it 
could  be  raked  into  heaps.  I  picked  up  as  t  passed  over  the  teU  as 
many  as  twenty  specimens  of  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  pottery 
On  one  side  of  the  tell  some  animal  had  burrowed,  which  enabled  me  to 
examine  the  soil  for  at  least  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  broken  pottery  extended  all  through  it.  t  was 
anxious  to  make  some  cuttings  into  the  mound,  but  had  neither  time  nor 
means  to  do  so.  The  Bedawin  living  in  that  region  have  a  tradition 
that  a  dty  existed  upon  that  mound  in  andent  times.  This  1  mention 
ihddehtally,  ftttacliing  to  it  no  special  wdght.  Among  the  facts  brought 
to  light  in  this  region  during  my  researches  is  that  of  a  ford  or  cross- 
ing of  the  <tabbok,  some  distance  to  the  east  of  Tel  Der*ala,  but  before 
the  hills  are  reached,  whick  bears  the  name  of  **  Mashra*a  Canaan,*' 
i,e,,  Canaan's  Crossiiig.  Canaan  nuky  here  be  a  man's  name,  or 
tke  name  of  the  country,  and  the  words  may  mean  ^'  the  cross- 
ing wliich  leads  to  Cahaan."  fiut  dther  way  this  discovery  is  very 
interesting  and  important,  because,  as  I  shall  soon  show,  the  course  of 
the  j'abbok  is  the  only  feasible  route  by  which  the  caravans  of  commerce 
and  the  swahns  of  Midianites  from  the  east  and  south  could  reach  the 
country  of  the  Hebrews  oh  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 

If  we  examine  the  account  o^  Gideon's  pursuit  of  the  Midianites,  we 
may  get  some  hints  as  to  wliere  we  should  look  for  Fenuel.  After  their 
terrible  midnight  roui  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  a  remnant  escaped 
amoiiniiiig  to  about  15,(M}0  men.  These  were  pursued  by  Gideon,  who 
crossed  the  Jorditn,  and  came  brst  to  Succoth  and  afterwards  *^  went  up 
tkence  to  Penuel»^  asking  at  t>oth  places  for  assistance,  and  being  each 
time  refased.  (fudges  viii.)  Gideon  tkreatened  to  punish  the  men  of 
Succoth,  and  with  regard  to  ^eniid  he  says,  "  1  will  break  down  this 
tower.'*  These  "  children  of  th&  east "  keep  to  the  lowlands,  plains,  and 
ttie  good  roads,    ^ef  come  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  they  follow  the 
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course  of  the  Jabbok  to  the  Jordan,  they  move  up  the  Jordan  valley  till 
nearly  opposite  Beisan,  and  then  cross  and  spread  themselves,  **  like 
grasshoppers  for  mnltitude,''  over  the  great  Esdraelon  plain.  After  the 
rout  just  referred  to  they  retrace  their  steps,  hotly  pursued  by  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Hebrew  history.  Gideon  crosses  the  Jordan  by  one  of 
the  fords  near  Beisan,  hurries  down  the  Jordan  valley  as  far  as  Sucooth, 
and  halts  there  to  rest  and  refresh  his  weary  but  resolute  band.  The 
men  of  Succoth  reason  with  themselves :  **  "We  live  on  the  great  army 
route  between  Canaan  and  the  east,  and  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  show  a 
decided  friendship  for  Qideon ;  for  if  we  do,  and  he  is  unsuccessful,  we 
shall  bring  upon  our  heads  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  Midianites. 
Our  own  safety  demands  that  we  be  strictly  neutral.  The  men  of  Penuel , 
living  on  the  same  great  thoroughfare,  were  actuated  by  similar  motives, 
and  likewise  refiised  to  assist  Gideon. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  eighth  verse  of  the  chapter  just  referred  to 
that  Gideon  goes  up  from  Succoth,  evidently  leaving  the  Jordan  and 
turning  into  the  mountains  to  the  east.  But  we  know  with  absolute 
certainty  from  the  account  of  Jacob's  return  (Gen,  xxxii.)  that  Penuel 
was  somewhere  on  the  line  of  the  Jabbok,  and  hence  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  Gideon  on  this  occasion  followed  the  course  of  that 
stream. 

The  impression  that  I  get  from  reading  this  eighth  chapter  of  Judges 
is  that  Penuel  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Succoth,  although  there 
are  no  certain  hints  to  prove  this  beyond  dispute.  The  points  that  have 
been  hitherto  established  with  certainty  are,  1,  that  Penuel  is  on  the 
line  of  the  Jabbok,  and  2,  that  below  Penuel,  near  where  the  stream 
leaves  the  hiUs,  there  is  a  ford  called  **  Canaan's  Crossing.*'  It  is  also 
established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  Succoth  is  situated  a 
little  to  the  west  of  this  crossing  and  north  of  the  Jabbok.  So  far  every- 
thing seems  to  corroborate  Mr.  Grove's  conclusion  noticed  above,  that 
Succoth  must  be  somewhere  between  Penuel  and  Shechem.  If  Succoth 
is  where  I  have  placed  it,  it  will  be  on  the  direct  route  between  the 
Jabbok  and  Nabliis  or  Shechem  by  way  of  the  Damia  ford.  But  we 
have  still  an  interesting  hint  with  regard  to  Penuel  in  the  life  of  Jero- 
boam. After  the  division  of  the  kingdom  '*  Jeroboam  built  Shechem  in 
Mount  Ephraim  and  dwelt  therein;  and  went  out  from  thence,  and 
built  Penuel "  (1  Kings  xii.  25).  It  will  be  remembered  that  Gideon  in 
his  threat  to  the  men  of  Penuel  says,  **  I  will  break  down  this  tower," 
as  if  a  tower  or  fortress  were  a  principal  feature  of  the  place.  This  leads 
to  the  suggestion,  which  is  confirmed  by  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  case,  that  Penuel  was  a  frontier  fortress,  built  on  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  the  east  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasions 
from  that  quarter.  When  Jeroboam  comes  into  possession  of  his  king- 
dom he  feels  the  need  of  a  defence  on  that  side,  and  hence  one  of  his 
first  acts  is  **  to  go  out "  and  rebuild  Penuel,  which  lay  almost  directly 
east  frt>m  his  capital ;  otherwise  invading  bands  or  hosts  might  pour 
down  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok,  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  Damia  ford,  and 
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sweep  up  what  is  now  called  Wadj  Fari'a,  and  attack  him  in  his  royal 
residence.  The  rebuilding  of  Fenuel  was  evidently  of  such  importance 
to  the  nation  as  to  demand  the  personal  attention  of  the  king,  and  such 
as  to  receive  special  mention  in  the  annals  of  his  reign. 

In  the  account  of  Jacob's  journey  after  he  had  parted  with  Esau  it  is 
said :  "  And  Jacob  came  to  Succoth,  and  buHt  him  an  house,  and  made 
booths  for  his  cattle"  (Gen.  xzxiii.  17).  Even  to  this  day  the  fertile 
fields  along  the  mouth  of  the  Jabbok  are  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
powerful  tribes  which  occupy  the  eastern  plains,  for  here  they  find 
abundant  pasture  for  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  They  could  not 
go  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  very  seldom  do  they  go  very  far  north  of 
it ;  but  if  they  desire  to  find  pasture  for  their  cattle  they  go  directly  to 
the  Succoth  region.  The  same  physical  conditions  exist  now  that  existed 
in  Jacob's  time,  find  coming  from  the  east  with  his  sheep,  and  cattle,  and 
camels,  he  went  at  once  to  Succoth,  where  he  abode  perhaps  for  a  con- 
siderable period. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok  as  being  the  main  thorugh- 
fSare  firom  the  eastern  plains  to  the  Land  of  Canaan.  There  is  more 
evidence  for  this  than  perhaps  would  occur  to  the  casual  reader.  When 
(Hdeon  pursued  the  Midianites  from  Succoth  up  through  the  eastern 
hills  on  to  the  plains  beyond,  he  "  went  up,**  it  is  said,  **  by  the  way  of 
them  that  dwelt  in  tents  " — t.e.,  went  up  by  the  route  which  such  people 
usually  took ;  as  if  they  were  confined  to  one  route,  or  had  at  least  a 
favourite  route  by  which  to  approach  the  country  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  The  apparently  incidental  circumstance  which  the  words  just 
quoted  record  did  not  assume  in  my  mind  the  Importance  which  it  now 
has  until  I  had  been  backwards  and  forwards  over  all  that  region  several 
times,  and  followed  the  whole  course  of  the  Jabbok  from  its  source  to 
where  it  enters  the  Jordan.  North  of  the  Jabbok  there  is  no  other 
possible  route  until  the  valley  of  the  'AjMn  is  reached,  and  this  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question  is  considered  as  a  thoroughfare  for  the 
'* children  of  the  east"  on  their  way  to  Canaan.  South  of  the  Jabbok 
again,  as  &r  as  the  line  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Hasban,  while  there  are 
difficult  paths,  there  is  no  feasible  route  by  which  large  caravans  or  any 
invading  "  host "  could  pass  down  into  the  Jordan  valley  on  its  way  to 
Canaan.  For  various  reasons  I  judge  that  the  phrase  '*  the  way  of  those 
dwelling  in  tents  "  refers  to  a  well-known  route  that  has  been  followed 
for  ages.  It  was  not  once,  but  often,  that  the  swarms  of  Midianites 
and  Amalekites  invaded  Western  Palestine,  and  caused  terrible  distress 
in  all  that  region. 

With  regard  to  their  route  it  may  be  said :  1.  That  such  people  as  are 
here  under  consideration  do  not,  when  they  move  in  large  masses  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  go  over  difficult  hills  if  there  is  a  better  road,  even 
if  this  should  be  somewhat  longer.  2.  From  a  thorough  personal  ex- 
amination of  the  country,  1  think  I  can  say  with  truth  that  neither  to  the 
north  nor  to  the  south  of  the  Jabbok  is  there  any  other  feasible  route  by 
which  to  ^ter  Canaan  from  the  plains  and  deserts  of  Arabia.    3.  Along 
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th^  coiirse  of  the  J'abbok  these  people  were  fiuireof  a  ^od  and  eaby  irbad 
for  thbtnseiTee  aiid  their  cambls.  4.  Here  the^  wotild  alwkys  be  stire 
of  gttifife  folr  their  flocks.  5.  Here  they  wbhld  alt^rays  be  sure  of  abtin- 
dance  of  water. 

It  is  on  this  great  thorough&re  that  I  suppose  Penuel,  a  ft-ontier 
tower  or  fortress,  to  have  been  built  in  the  earlie&t  timeb  in  order  to 
repel  invasions  from  the  east.  Jetobdam,  as  we  hav^  Seen,  tblt  th^  need 
of  defence  on  that  side,  and  therefore  he  rebuilt  Penuel.  1?his  frontier 
ibrtress  may  have  played  a  more  importaiit  part  ih  the  history  of  those 
troublous  times  th^  wo  at  present  hare  any  conception  df.  How  many 
times  the]  garrison  was  successful  in  repelliiig  iiiVasiOiis,  or  koW  many 
times  they  must  yield  to  superioi*  nuhibei^,  and  allbW  tile  desert  hosts 
tb  sweep  oh  to  plunder  their  fatherland,  %e  cannot  even  giiesa. 

But  can  Penuel  itself  be  located  with  any  bertainty  P  tn  my  jhdg- 
meht  the  possible  places  that  can  represent  t^enuel  are  reduced  to  a 
single  locality,  which  I  will  proceed  to  describe. 

About  one  hour  and  t\^enty  minutes,  or  say  four  miles,  above  Oauaan's 
Ford  o^  Crossing,  following  the  course  of  thb  stream,  there  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  formations  in  Syria.  At  this  point  the  valley  is  quite 
narrow,  and  its  walls  are  precipitous.  In  a  line  with  the  vallejr,  the 
course  of  which  is  from  cast  to  west,  there  spring  from  its  loWest  level 
ahd  rise  tb  a  height  of  two  huhdred  and  fifty  feet  two  cotOcoI  kUh.  One 
df  these  sugar-loaf  hills  is  on  one  side  bf  the  str^cLm,  and  the  other  is 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  stream  winds  about  them  in  a  peculiar  mannbr 
which  can  only  be  described  by  a  chari.  The  sides  of  these  motthda 
are  steep,  and  it  took  me  fifbeen  minutes  to  reabh  thb  shmiliit  bf  diie  bf 
tbem.  These  hills  ate  called  at  present  !t7ulid  edh-Bhahab,  or  '<  Hills 
ol^  Gold.''  The  inhabitants  of  the  tegloti  cah  give  no  accbuht  of  the 
oHgin  of  the  name.  They  speak  of  a  place  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
tells  from  Which  a  strong  current  of  .air  isstles  at  times,  but  I  did  not  re- 
main there  long  enough  td  investigate  the  matter.  The  prevailing  Stone 
or  rock  upon  the  tells  is  a  yellow  sandstoiie  which  ohe  might  fancy  to 
reeeiiible  gold,  and  the  name  may  have  arisen  from  this  fact.  On  bdth 
these  tells  theire  are  extensive  and  ancient  rtiins.  The  ohe  to  the  west 
is  larger  than  the  other,  and  has  upon  it  more  ruins ;  but  the  rbihs 
upon  the  bne  to  the  east  are  remarkable.  They  consist  of  the  ruins 
of  l)uildings  on  the  summit,  and  of  a  Ibng  wall  of  massive  stdil^s 
which  runs  from  the  summit  to  the  foot  of  the  mound  on  the  sdUtll- 
west  side,  l^he  hiU  at  tbis  sidb  is  sd  stcbt)  that  it  is  a  iUki^  lb 
me  how  the  wall  could  have  been  built.  In  additidil  tb  this  ii^kll 
there  is,  about  half  way  Up  the  mouUd  or  a  little  less,  a  great  plat- 
form rtlhning  along  the  side  of  the  hill  fof  several  huiidi'bd  feet,  Whieh 
is  su|>ported  by  A  wall  bf  great  strengtli  ahd  SdUditjr.  lii  Sdili^  plabbs 
this  wall  is  fifteen  aud  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  dhb  ^birtioii  6i  it  is  still 
quite  pei«fobt  tot  a  dist&nce  ol  dver  one  nundred  l^et.  The  trails  ^hlch 
remain  have  a  sUbstantiiU  ap^eataUce,  Ahd  thb  platfoiifi  re^eri*eoi  tb  w^ 
probably  the  fbundatioU  ot  a  castle  ot  fortte&S.    Wtatevei:  tlie  nature 
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of  the  straoiores  once  stahding  tiete  may  hltre  be^,  they  could  hare 
beeti  btdlt,  considering  thd  liattiire  of  tli6  gh>utid  and  the  size  of  the 
stones,  only  at  enomiotts  expense.  The  work  is  certainly  not  Moslem, 
nor  does  it  a|>pear  to  be  Boman ;  while  the  gteat  nnhewn  stones  would 
seem  to  classify  it  more  properly  with  the  ancient  cydopean  work  whibh 
still  exists  in  a  very  few  places,  perhaps  half  a  dosen,  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan.  This,  if  anywhere  on  the  Jabbok,  would  be  the 
most  suitable  place  for  a  frontier  forti-ess,  and  stteh  we  hare  reason  to 
b^eve  was  Fennel.  A  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  that  this  may  hate 
been  Penuel  is,  that  on  the  whole  line  of  this  great  thoroughfare  whieh 
followed  the  Jabbok  there  are  no  ruins,  except  ruined  mills  here  and 
there,  until  Kalat  Zerka  is  reached,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  rirer.  At  this  point  the  Haj  road  touches  the  Zerka,  and  this 
easile  was  built  for  the  protection  and  convenience  of  the  pilgrims  to 


If  this  is  Penuel,  the  ruins  are  certainly  such  as  would  justify  Jero- 
boam in  recording  in  his  public  annals  the  fact  of  his  having  rebuilt 
the  place. 

"What  I  have  called  the  "  SUccoth  region "  answers  very  appro- 
priately to  the  '*  valley  of  Succoth"  in  Ps.  Ix.  (repeated  in  cviii.)  This 
psalm  appears  to  refer  to  some  victory,  or  to  the  wresting  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  fatherland  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Putting 
Succoth  where  there  are  valid  reasons  for  locating  it^  the  order  of 
places  is  very  natural — ^namely,  "  Shechem,  the  valley  of  Succoth  [in 
the  direct  line  towards  Gilead],  Gilead,  and  lianasseh.** 

"With  regard  to  the  name  Penuel  or  Peniel  I  am  pretty  well  convinced^ 
since  I  have  been  over  the  ground  and  examined  the  strange  physical 
conformation  there  existing,  that  it  is  conneoied  in  its  origin  with  that 
remarkable  phenomenon.  Mr.  Grove  has  already  anticipated  me  in 
lefbrting  to  a  similar  fact  occurring  in  another  section  of  the  country : — 
"  The  promontory  of  Bas  es  Shukah,  on  the  coast  of  Bvria  abote  BeiHlt, 
was  formerly  called  *  Theouprosopon,'/<w«  of  ^o^*  probably  a  translation 
of  Peniel,  or  its  Phcenioian  equivalent"  (Smith's  "fiible  iJictloriary," 
article  PenieZ).  An  Oriental  people  would  easily  persuade  themselves 
thas  such  a  place  as  the  Hills  of  Gold  marked  the  site  of  some  special 
manilMation  of  Deity,  and  would  give  it  a  name  accordingly.  And  as 
the  same  name  is  frequently  given  a  second  time  to  one  and  the  same 
place,  tiie  foregoing  remarks  can  be  made  without  invalidating  or 
obsonzing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  trutb  and  beanfy  of  that  incident 
in  the  li&  o^  Jacob  where  the  process  of  giving  this  particular  name  was 
a  tecand  time  repeated. 

From  the  rtdiui  and  snnmiits  of  these  strange  tells,  as  my  eye  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  valley  east  and  west,  t  felt  that  t  was  lookine 
down  upon  the  very  route  along  which  the  ancient  "  sons  of  the  east* 
pasMd  with  their  cam^s,  a  wild  throng  from  the  desert,  on  their  way 
to  thd  Ikhd  dt  Canaan,  ot  by  which  \ke^  returned,  either  laden  with 
plniicbt  gathered  £rom  tiie  Hetbrews  on  the  wed;  of  the  Jordan,  or,  as 
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sometimes  happened,  a  fogitiye  rabble,— the  mere  wreck  of  a  host, 
beaten  and  mined  by  the  bravery  of  some  Old  Testament  hero.  Succoth 
and  Penuel  are  interesting  places  in  the  geography  of  Palestine  from 
their  connection  with  Gideon,  but  especially  because  they  are  associated 
with  the  life  of  Jacob.  Here  at  Fennel  the  patriarch  wrestled  all  night 
with  a  strange  messenger,  and  at  sunrise  he  passed  on  to  meet  his 
brother.  Esau  came  from  the  south  along  this  very  road,  and  some- 
where, not  far  from  this  spot,  probably,  was  the  scene  of  the  famous 
meeting  and  reconciliation  between  them.  It  was  at  Succoth  that  Jacob 
rested  for  a  season  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  after  his  injured  father-in-law 
and  brother  had  been  appeased,  and  the  o£fending  one  had  by  them  been 
forgiven. 

Selah  MKRRn.r. 


THE  MOABITE  POTTEEY. 

The  controversy  on  the  genuineness  of  these  collections  has  been 
carried  on  vigorously  during  the  last  quarter  in  the  pages  of  the 
Athenceum,  Prom  the  letters  which  have  appeared  we  make,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Proprietors  of  the  AtTienoeum,  the  following  extracts,  in 
the  endeavour  to  present  everything  that  is  urged  on  either  side  as  fairly 
as  possible;  but  without  the  repetitions  which  have  naturally  found 
their  way  into  the  long  letters  written  from  either  point  of  view. 

I.— Letteb  fboh  Mb.  Shapi&a. 

The  main  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Moabite  pottery 
are  four,  as  follows  :— 

First,  many  false  inscribed  stones  and  squeezes  of  inscriptions  had 
been  forged  in  Jerusalem  and  Nablus,  some  of  which  came  into  my 
possession ;  why  then  should  the  pottery  also  not  be  forged,  especially 
as  Selim,  my  agent,  is  certainly  a  great  rogue  P  For  this  reason  I  my- 
self doubted  the  character  of  tiie  pottery ;  hearing  of  thieves  makes  a 
man  cautious,  yet  it  does  not  follow  every  man  he  meets  is  a  thief;  but 
Prof.  Koch  has  shown  in  his  well-known  pamphlet  that  the  forgers  of 
the  stones  could  have  had  no  hand  in  the  pottery. 

The  principal  forger  of  inscribed  stones  was  Martin  Bulus,  who 
appears  to  have  learned  imperfectly  the  alphabet  of  the  Mesa  stone  and 
some  of  the  names  found  on  that  monument.  He  is  an  ingenious  stone- 
cutter, but  an  ignorant  man.  In  his  forgeries  the  words  Jehovah,  Israel, 
Melek,  Mesa,  Moab,  Chemosh,  recur  suspiciously,  often  with  Abraham 
and  all  the  patriarchs.  In  one  case  all  the  twelve  tribes  are  named ;  in 
another,  he  brought  me  the  squeeze  of  a  large  stone,  with  the  words 
*'  the  holy  shekel  *'  on  it,  in  Hebrew,  evidently  from  some  coin ;  and  in 
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toother  the  inscription,  AVSVSTVS  HADPNNVS,  by  which  he  pro- 
bably meant  Augustus  Hadrianus.  On  the  other  hand,  I  may  remark 
that,  in  many  hundred  inscriptions  which  I  have  examined  on  the  pot- 
tery, the  words  Mesa  and  Melek,  Israel,  Jehovah,  and  Abraham  never 
occur,  and  Chemosh  only  twice;  nor  is  there  any  evident  attempt  to 
make  the  inscriptions  interesting  to  the  casual  reader  of  the  letters. 

Secondly,  it  was  thought  suspicious  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been 
found  before,  and  tiiat  the  American  exploring  party  found  no  speci- 
mens. I  can  only  say  to  this  that  Dr.  Almkvist  and  Baron  Miinchhausen 
have  shown  in  their  reports  that  the  pottery  was  too  carefully  hidden  to 
be  found  except  by  special  excavation.  The  American  party  never  went 
into  Moab  proper,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Arabs  would  have  shown 
the  pottery  to  strangers  accompanied  by  a  Sheikh  (Kablan)  of  the 
hostile  tribe  of  the  Adwan,  considering  that  Mutluk  would  not  even 
give  a  single  piece  to  Mr.  Shick,  who  went  over  with  the  Consul,  though 
he  was  represented  to  have  come  over  from  me  to  build  a  water-mill 
which  the  Arabs  had  asked  for. 

Mutluk  had  found  pottery  about  six  years  ago  in  digging  for  saltpetre, 
and,  with  a  few  companions,  had  sought  for  it  since  with  great  secrecy, 
in  fear  of  his  life.  The  Bedawin  believe  that  the  inscriptions  are  charms 
or  directions  for  finding  hidden  treasure,  and  that  to  reveal  where  they 
are  to  be  found  should  be  punished  by  death. 

Thirdly,  the  letters  of  M.  Ckmneau  have  raised  an  unfavourable  feeling 
regarding  the  pottery.  I  will  answer  this  objection  shortly.  M.  Oan- 
neau  has  never  seen  pottery  made  in  Jerusalem  like  the  Moabite ;  he 
only  reports  the  hearsay  evidence  of  a  few  wretched  underlings,  who 
contradicted  themselves  and  one  another,  and  were  probably  told  by  a 
servant  or  dragoman  that  they  had  better  tell  a  tale  likely  to  be  accept- 
able. Attempts  to  get  imitations  from  the  Jerusalem  potters  only  showed 
tiiat  they  were  unable  to  imitate  the  texture  or  art  of  the  Moabite  anti- 
quities, and  if  Selim  did  attempt  to  forge  any  small  objects  he  certainly 
did  not  succeed. 

The  attack  made  by  Prof.  Kautssch  is  even  less  important  {Allge. 
Zeitung,  Jime,  1876).  He  begins  by  giving  me  a  high  character  for 
honesty  and  uprightness,  but  argues  that  all  my  supporters  rely  on  my 
critical  judgment,  whilst  I  myself  did  not  confidently  believe  in  the 
genuine  character  of  the  pottery,  as  I  had  refused  to  sell  any  more 
specimens  till  they  had  been  proved  not  to  be  forgeries ;  but  evidently 
it  does  not  follow  tiiat  because  not  proved  genuine  they  were,  therefore, 
in  my  opinion  forgeries. 

Again,  this  gentleman  says  he  was  told  in  Jerusalem  (by  Mr.  Klein) 
that  an  Arab  boy  had  told  his  informant  tiiat  Selim  had  ordered  pots  to 
be  made,  and  had  engraved  upon  them  the  inscriptions  after  they  were 
baked,  which,  he  says,  explains  how  all  attempts  failed  to  trace  them  to 
the  potters,  as  they  knew  nothing  of  what  happened  after  the  pots  left 
their  hands.  Now,  not  only  does  this  theory  not  account  for  the  jars 
wil^  raised  letters  and  the  idols,  but  the  iHX>fes8or  has  not  even  taken 
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the  trouble  ^o  notioe  tliat  the  a;apk  m^mptions  fpre  not  engraved  softer 
balpng,  but  mu^t  have  been  made  by  inxpressing  the  clay  when  damp. 

Still  stranger  is  the  proof  of  forgery  which  he  gives,  that  a  gentleman 
from  Jerusalem  had  told  him  that  he  had  heard  from  his  Arab  servant 
that  an  Arab  paero^iant  from  Es  Salt  had  said  that  he  met  fk  Bedawin 
passing  over  Jordan,  s^d  when  he  ad)ce<^,  **  What  have  you  got  in  your 
saddle-bag?''  he  answered,  *' Seventeen  bits  of  pottery,  which  \  am 
going  to  bury  in  the  East  for  the  Consuls  to  find,"  in  which  the  pro- 
fessor recognises  for  certain  the  twelve  ii^ribed  pieces  found  by  Pastor 
Weser  md  his  party  at  Madeba.  When  the  man  who  related  this  story 
was  asked,  he  said  it  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1874.  Thus  we  have  a 
new  natural  phenomenon.  The  seventeen  pieces  buried  in  the  summer  of 
1874  had  increased  In  the  course  of  two  years  backwards  to  the  August 
of  1873,  to  twelve  inscribed  pieces  and  several  hundred  not  inscribed 
found  in  Madeba,  with  forty-two  at  Dib^H),  all  the  result  of  interring 
seventeen  pieces  only  two  years  later  ! 

Fourthly,  the  most  important  and  substantial  objection  is  on  the 
palflMgraphipal  grounds  which  have  bpen  relied  on  by  English  and 
French  scholars :  some  letters  supposed  to  belong  to  a  later  periqd  are 
found  with  others  thought  to  belong  to  {^l  eadier  one.  Three  letters 
especially  have  been  suspected  from  their  peculiar  shape — ^namely,  the 
Mim^  the  Yody  and  the  Alpha*  This  question  is  about  to  be  treated  in 
Schlottmann*s  large  work  soon  to  be  published,  and  Prof.  Koch  has 
already  partly  answered  the  objection  in  h^s  pamphlet. 

I  wUl  only  add  that  the  three  disputed  letters  are  all  found  on  the  jar 
discovered  by  I)r.  Almkyist,  the  genuine  charapter  of  which  caimot,  of 
course,  be  diluted ;  and  that  these  letters  are  consequently  indisputably 
Moabitic. 

But,  finally,  aU  that  is  said  above  only  shows  the  phjectio^s  to  have 
no  ground ;  but,  as  the  idols  and  inscriptions  are  destined  to  form  so 
important  a  new  link  in  the  obscure  history  of  the  habits  and  ritual  of 
the  nations  surrounding  Israel,  it  is  only  natural  they  should  not  be 
accepted  unless  positively  prqved  genuine.  I  come,  IJien,  to  the  most 
important  point.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  greatest  technical  authori- 
ties in  Europe^  by  Mr.  Behme,  the  owner  of  the  great  pottery  at  Halle, 
and  by  one  of  the  first  technical  authorities  in  Berlin  on  the  subject, 
the  Commercienrath  Mairsch,  that  the  jars  and  idols  with  raised  letters 
on  them  require  an  artist  of  technical  skill,  as  the  letter  are  not  sti^ck 
on,  but  the  soft  clay  cut  away  ronnd  them  to  leave  thei^  standing  out — 
a  most  difficult  plastic  work,  and  requiring  that  the  jar  should  be  kept 
wet  for  seven  or  eight  days  nntil  moulded.  Mr.  Marsch  thinks  that 
with  all  their  modern  mpi^P^ep^eats  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  make  snoh 
a  jar  for  less  than  seventy  marks  (£3  XOs.),  and  an  idol  would  be  yet 
more  costly.  This  kind  of  work  is,  aooo|rd^g  to  these  gentlemen,  en- 
tirely new,  and  they  cannot  e^lain  w|iy  the  Mpabite  potters  should 
have  done  their  wpr]^  in  so  4i£&cvilt  ^  mapner,  unlesii,  they  say,  the 
potters  wished  for  that  holy  purpose  to  Imitate  the  stone  idol  sculptors. 

In  any  case  the  Jerusalem  potters  or  any  others  in  the  country  would 
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not  know  how  to  4o  such  work ;  and  why  thoold  a  forger  chooae  so  ex- 
pensiye  a  method,  costing  ten  times  what  he  would  get  for  the  jar  ?  My 
expenses  in  actual  price  of  the  antiquities  are  often  very  small,  the 
principal  cost  being  in  travelling  to  fetch  them.  The  objects  were  also 
proved  to  be  of  many  different  styles  of  workmanship,  ai^d  of  different 
kinds  of  day,  especially  those  of  my  third  collection. 

The  above  proof  seems  to  show  that  the  pottery  is  unquestionably 
genuine.  See  the  Beport  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  (^fo.  40 
Beilage  der  Aug.  AUgt,  Zeitung,  1877). 

Hie  jar  found  by  Dr.  Almkvist  w^  also  examined  by  these  gmitlemen, 
and  was  found  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  in  the  Berlin  collection* 

The  above  proof  ^fers  only  to  the  raised  inscri^tioiis ;  fortunately 
some  of  the  same  jars  have  also  impressed  inscriptions  i^de  when  the 
day  was  moist,  and  nearly  all  the  large  idols  have  s^ch  double  inscrip- 
tions raised  in  frpnt  and  impressed  behind.  The  impressed  must  con- 
sequently also  be  genuine.  Other  specimens  which  have  only  impressed 
inscriptions  are  found  to  resemble,  in  the  peculiarities  of  different 
systems  of  writing  from  different  localities,  as  well  as  in  texture,  those 
with  the  double  inscriptions.    These  also  are  thus  shown  to  be  genuine. 


II.— Fbom  M.  CLEBMOifr  Gannbau. 

Paris,  4  Dacemhre,  1877. 
Je  viens  de  lire  dans  1*4^^^^^^  ^^  longue  lettre  de  lk(.  le  baron  de 
Munchhausen  tendapt  k  §tablir  Tauthenticit^  des  poteries  moabites. 
Cqmme  mon  nom  s'y  trouve  incidpniment  mentionne,  et  qui,  d'ailleurs, 
les  conclusions  de  M.  de  Muncl^ausen  visent  incontestablement  let 
id^  que  j'ai  6mise8  le  premier  sur  cette  question,  et  qui  sont  celles  de 
la  majority  des  savants  anglais,  allemands  et  fran9ais,  permettez-nioi  de 
r^pondre  qudques  mots — mais  quelques  mots  s^ulement,  car  je  con- 
sid^re,  pour  ma  part,  que  c'est  pe^dre  son  temps  et  sa  peine  que  de 
revenir  sans  c^se  sur  cette  a^aire  depuis  longten^ps  jug^e.  D*autres 
tnfvaux  plus  serieux  me  T6ch^](ieint. 

JjB^  majeure  partie  de  la  lettre  de  M.  de  Munchhausen  est  pons4cr6^  4 
exposer  sa  mani^e  de  voir  d'aprc^s  des  faits  d^jsiconnus  et  discutes ;  elle 
ne  nous  apprend  de  ce  chef  rien  de  neuf,  et  U  serait  oiseux  de  recom- 
mencer  da  capo^  pour  Tedifioation  personnelle  de  M.  de  Miii^cbbausen, 
tout  ce  fastidieux  morceau.  Je  retiens  seulement  de  cette  premiere 
p8rt|e  de  la  lettre  une  indication :  c'est  que  M.  de  Mtinchhausen  avait 
d^i  son  opinion  faite  sur  Tauthenticit^  quand  i|  a  entrepris  son  excursion 
au  pays  de  Moab.  Je  crois  d'ailleurs  (si  je  ne  m'abuse  qu  si  ma  m^n^Qif^ 
ne  me  trahit)  que  c'est  pr^ds^ment  sous  M.  de  Miinchh^usen  q^i'a  en 
lieu  en  1874  la  grande  enquSte  consulaire  dirigee  par  M.  Weser,  enqu^te 
abwlumeiU  officielUy  comme  je  I'appris  non  sans  qudque  ^tonnement 
apr^  avoir  re9u  de  M.  l^eser  Vi^Mfnrvice  x>ositive  du  contraire.  M.  de 
Munchhausen  ne  saurait  done  se  presenter,  je  ne  dis  pas  comme  im  juge 
imparti^,  nu4s  cp|nme  tm  arbitre  nei^tre.  Bon  si^ge  6tai^  fait  depuis 
longtemps  quand  il  s'est  rendu  en  Moab. 
Je  n'ai  jamais  pret^ndu  qu'on  ne  trouverait  en  Moab  aucun  monu- 
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ment  authentiqne ;  la  stele  de  M^sa  serait  la  pour  donner  a  une  aussi 
absorde  assertion  le  pins  ^datant  des  dementis.  J'ai  senlement  affirme» 
et  j'affirme  encore,  que  les  poteries  moabites  de  Berlin  sont  apocryphes. 
M.  de  Muncbhausen  aurait  done  parfaitement  pu  decouviir  dans  la 
grotte  de  Sbeikb  Mutlak  des  poteries  dont  je  serai  le  premier  k  recon- 
naitre  la  '^genuineness'*  si  elles  sont  ''genuine";  j'aurais  m^me  ^t6 
dispose,  jusqu'd.  plus  ample  examen,  ^  tenir  ces  poteries  pour  autben- 
tiques ;  mais  si,  comme  Taffirme  M.  de  Miincbbausen,  ces  poteries  sont 
identiques  k  celles  de  Berlin,  je  declare  d  priori,  que  pour  moi,  elles  sont 
fausses.  Maintenant,  M.  de  Miincbbausen,  dont  le  dire  n'est  point 
parole  d'evangile  en  mati^re  d*arcbeologie,  pent  se  tromper  dans  son 
criteriwm — et  c'est  a  soubaiter  dans  rint6r6t  mime  de  sa  d^couverte. 

Je  ne  saurais  discuter  ici  les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  cette  nouvelle 
trouvaille  aurait  6t^  faite;  j'attends  sur  ce  point  le  rapport  tecbnique 
annonc^  de  M.  Scbick,  pour  Tautorit^  de  qui  je  prof  esse  une  grande 
estime  sdentifique;  en  tout  cas  la  "kind  of  &ie  grey  moss"  qui  re- 
couvrait  le  sol  de  la  caveme,  et  les  ''ruts  worked  by  tbe  passage  of 
insects "  (lesquels  ?)  sont  des  arguments  bien  faibles  pour  en  tirer  avec 
M.  de  Miincbbausen  la  preuve  que  "  no  buman  band  bad  toucbed  it  for 
long  periods  " ;  il  suffit  d*une  saison  pour  que  la  mousse  pousse,  et  de 
qudques  beures  pour  que  des  "  insects  "  (p.  ex.  de  vulgaires  lombrics) 
se  frayent  im  cbemin  dans  un  sol  prlo§demment  remu§. 

M.  de  Miincbbausen  relate  en  passant  que  le  Dr.  Almkvist,  accom- 
pagne  de  Selim,  a  fouilll  une  caveme  de  Moab  cboisie  par  lui  seul,  au 
basard,  et  y  a  deterr^  une  jarre  avec  inscription  moabite.  Si  le  Dr. 
Almkvist  n*a  r^ellement  ob6i  a  aucune  suggestion,  directe  ou  indirecte, 
de  son  compagnon  ^minemment  suspect,  s'il  n'a  pas  et^  victime  de  ce 
tour  de  passe-passe,  que  nous  appelons  en  fran9ais  la  carte  forcScy  on  ne 
pent  qu'admirer  cette  bonne  fortune  qui  du  premier  coup,  s\ir  un  point 
pris  au  basard  dans  le  pays  de  Moab,  le  fait  tomber  precisement  sur 
tme  de  ces  '  jarres  ^pigrapbiques  qu'il  etait  all^  y  cbercber  !  Je  ne  con- 
nais  d'ailleurs  ni  la  relation  du  Dr.  Almkvist,  ni  le  monument  qu'il  a 
rapports  ;  je  m*abstiens  done  de  tout  autre  commentaire,  mais  je  reclame 
le  droit  de  rester,  jusqu'a  nouvel  ordre,  dans  mon  scepticisme. 

Je  me  permettrai,  en  terminant,  de  demander  k  M.  de  Miincbbausen 
pourquoi  le  Museum  de  Berlin  n'a  pas  cru  devoir  acquerir  les  suites  de 
la  collection  si  interessante  de  M.  Sbapira,  pourquoi  Ton  a  renonc^  a 
exposer  et  ii  publier  les  monuments  dlj^  acquis.  Si  les  arguments  de 
M.  de  Miincbbausen  possddent  r§ellement  la  valeur  qu*il  leur  prite,  il 
semble  que  le  premier  effet  qu'ils  doivent  avoir  c*est  de  oonvaincre  sea 
propres  compatriotes. 


in.— From  M.  Clermont  GAinnsAU. 

Paris,  16  Decembre,  1877. 
Je  viens  de  Hre  Tartide  de  M.  Sbapira  dans  le  nombre  de  VAihenosum 
da  15  courant.   Ce  long  plaidoyer  pro  domo  atui,  fruit  naturel  et  attendu 
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de  la  letti9  <]^  M.  de  Mftnohhwiwfn,  ne  oontiait  ancon  ^^meiit  houtmii 
d*iiifoiiiiiifcii9ii  pour  oenz  qtd  sont  an  ooimnt  de  la  qiMffcion. 

M.  Sbapfra  affecte  de  faire  porter  le  d^bat  fur  det  points  qm  sont  hocfl 
de  co!qi»#e,  et  qui  lui  ofi&ent  roooadon  de  triompher  I  pea  de  fnds 
d'obj^^tj^ns  imagmaires.  II  n^g^ige  en  revanche  de  rgpondre  anx  arga* 
mentp  Ifi  plna  directs  et  les  plus  oat^goriques.  Ainsi,  par  exemple,  je 
n'ai  japais,  poor  ma  part,  attribu^  la  M>ricatkm  des  poteries  moabitef 
an  iKjddde  Martin  Boolos ;  je  sais,  je  savais  et  j*ai  piib]i§^  bien  ayant 
qoe  y.  Shapira  ne  le  sC^  et  ne  le  pnbliAt,  oe  dont  oe  oonearrent  de  SeUm 
^#ait  capable ;  Martin  Boulos  a  fait,  en  effet,  ses  premieres  armes  iur  la 
^If  da  Temple  qae  j'ayaiB  dgoourerte  et  qa'il  avait  travailU,  poar  mon 
coq^ite,  4  d§gager  da  mar  oil  eOe  6tait  encastr^e. 

pOB  essais  infmotaeox  tenths  poar  faare  fabriqoer  I  certains  potiers  de 
Jlrosalem  des  poteries  analogoes  I  oeUes  de  M.  Shapira,  ne  sont  pas  de 
mon  fait ;  je  n'ai  jamais  ea  reooars  i  oe  moyen  pa^ril  qai  devait  n^ces- 
pairement  ^choaer,  paroeque  oeax  qoi  <mt  ea  la  naXret^  d'y  reooarir ;  ne 
si'adreesaient  pas  aox  v^ritables  fabricants,  en  s'adressant  aox  potiers 
arabes. 

M.  Shapira  orie  yictoire  paroeqa'il  crott  devoir  tirer  des  troavailles  de 
'  MM.  Almkvist  e/b  de  Miinchhaasen  la  preave  qa'SL  est  possible  de  d^coarrir 
'  dans  le  pays  de  Moab  des  monaments  ^pigraphiqaes  aatlientiqaes ;  mais 
— qn'il  me  permette  de  le  lai  dire — o'est  encore  oe  qa*on  appelle  enf  oncer 
one  porte  onverte :  oette  possibility  n'a  jamais  4t6  ndse  en  donte,  et  il 
est  phis  qae  soperfla  de  I'^tablir.  Les  troavailles  de  MM.  Almkrist  et 
de  Miinchhaasen,  fnsseot-elles  i  Fabri  de  toat  soap9onr— et  noas  aVons 
▼a  qo^  #tait  Icnn  d'en  Hre  ainsi — ^ne  prooveraient  absolament  rien  poor 
Taothentidti  des  series  actaellement  i  Berlin  on  entre  les  mains  de 
M.  Shapira. 

En  effet,  on  lee  objets  recaeilHs  par  MM.  Almkrist  et  de  MUnchhansen 
ne  retanblent  pas  aax  poteries  contest^es,  et  alors  its  ne  peovent  6tre 
invoqaH  en  leor  fovear ;  oa  bien,  an  contraire,  ils  lear  ressemblent,  et 
alors  ils  tombent  sons  le  coap  des  graves  accasations  dont  lears  soears 
'  n^otat  encore  pa  se  Mre  d^charger  par  aacan  tribonal  s^zieax.  Oes 
objets,  d^terr^  par  MM.  Almkvist  et  de  MUndhhaasen,  soit  en  com* 
'  pagme  de  Seltm,  soit  dans  ane  caveme  de  Oheykh  Matlak  iXxm  des  ex* 
comparsee  de  Selim),  appartiennent  par  lear  aspect— d*apr^  ce  qae  noas 
apprennent  ces  messieurs  eux-mSmes— si  oette  famille  plus  que  suspecte. 
Tant  pis  poar  ces  objets !    Us  partageront  le  sort  commun. 

Bn  an  mot  M.  Shapira  raisonne  a  pea  pr^  ainsi : 

**  Les  premieres  poteries  sont  les  conggnidres  dels  nouvelles  poteries; 
or  les  nouveUes  sent  aothentiqaes  (F),  done  les  premieres  sont  ^galement 
avtheotiqaes. 

On  me  latssera  libre,  j'espte,  de  retonmer  ce  raasomiement  arbitraire 
etdedire: 

Ijcs  nouvelles  poteries  sont  les  cong^n^res  des  premises  poteries; 
or  1m  premidres  sont  apocryphes,  done  les  nouvelles  sont  ^galement 
•  afooryphes. 
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C'est  un  peu  la  f ameuse  bistoire  da  piisotmier : 

«  Mon  oapitaine !  j'ai  fait  un  prisonxiier ! — ^Eh !  bien,  am^ne-le ! — Je  ne  * 
peax  pas !  il  m'emm^e !  *' 


IV.— Fkom  Major  Wilson,  E.E, 

December,  1877. 

I  have  hitherto  takea  no  part  in  the  disousdon  as  to  the  genuineness  > 
or  otherwise  of  the  so-called  Moabite  pottery,  nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so  > 
now,  but  the  letter  of  Freiherr  yon  Mtinohhausen,  in  your  issue  of  the* 
1st  inst.,  which  I  have  only  just  seen,  seems  to  call  for  some  remark. 
The  letter  is  avowedly  written  for  publication,  and,  as  it  were,  officially 
xecognises  the  genuineness  of  the  pottery.    There  are,  however,  two  or 
three  points  which  have  never  been  satisfactozily  cleared  up,  and  I  still' 
hesitate  to  believe  in  the  pottery.    No  inscribed  pottery,  or  images  of 
any  kind,  that  I  am  aware  of,  were  found  in  Moab  before  the  discovery 
of  the  Moabite  stone,  of  which  Selim  is  known  to  have  made  a  copy,, 
opened  up  visions  of  untold  wealth  to  the  himgry  eyes  of  the  Bedawin^ 
aheikhs.    The  visits  of  Messrs.  Shapira,  Weser,  and  Mihichhausen  to 
Moab  have  been  hurriedly  made  for  the  purpose  of  digging  up  pottery, 
or  proving  that  pottery  could  be  dug  up.    On  the  other  hand,  Prof. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Drake  heard  of  no  pottery  during  their  stay  in  Moab, 
and  the  members  of  the  expeditions  sent  by  the  American  Palestine- 
Society,  who  passed  not  days  but  weeks  in  Moab,  have  been  similarly 
unfortunate.    Is  it  likely  that  the  scientific  officers  of  the  American* 
expeditions,  in  daily  communication  with  the  Bedawin,  would  have- 
allowed  articles  of  such  extreme  interest,  if  genuine,  to  have  been  un- 
earthed only  by  gentl^nen  from  Jerusalem  ? 

In  one  respect  Fr.  von  Mimchhausen's  letter  is  likely  to  create  a  false  - 
impression  as  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  late  Mr.  Drake.  Mr. 
Drake,  it  is  true,  at  first  believed,  though  doubtingly,  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  pottery,  but  he  was  at  last  quite  convinced  that  the  greater 
numlMr  of  the  pieces,  including  all  those  with  inscriptions,  were  forgeries. 
(See  Quarterly  Statemeni  of  P.  E.  -P.,  April,  1874,  p.  119.) 

I  may  add,  that  after  carefully  reading  the  Ghdrman  Consul-Qeneral^s- 
letter,  I  can  quite  conoQive  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  Bedawin. 

v.— From  thb  "Athbnjeum." 
Thelatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  **Moabite"  pottery  is  the  arrival' 
in  Eng^d  of  two  idols  recently  brought  home  by  lieut.  Kitchener. 
These  were  procured  in  Jerusalem,  and  their  manufacture  has  been  traced . 
hj  lieut  Kitchener  to  the  renowned  Selun  el  Kari.    He  has  also  ascer- 
tained that  eimilar  pottery  may  be  obtained  at  a  low  price  from  the  same- 
source.    The  two  specimens  have  been  seen  by  Baron  Miindhausen  and 
others  in  Jerusalem,  and  are  regarded  as  identical  with  the  idols  of  the 
Shapira  c tUection.    One  of  them  is  a  truncated  figure  in  hollow  pottery. 
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^e  front  of  which  is  coTered  with  the  familiar  letters,  not  insoribed,  but 
'in  relief;  the  neck  is  decorated  with  the  constantly  recurring  seven. 
^ts,  and  the  back  is  adorned  with  insoribed  letters.  The  second  is  a> 
hollow,  ouroolar  tube,  with  a  faee.  The  front  has  the  letters  in  relief ^ 
and  the  back  insoribed  letters.  The  faces  resemble  those  of  the  drawings 
•and  photographs  already  sent  home  of  the  Shapira  collection.  As  Mr. 
Shs^nra  has  yery  kindly  offered  to  lend  to  the  Committee  of  the  Pales- 
tine Fund  a  small  collection  of  his  pottery,  comparison  will  shortly  ha, 
possible.  Meantime  lieut.  Kitchener's  idols  remain  for  the  present  at 
the  office  of  the  Fund.  Any  definite  conclusion,  from  these  speoimeus 
alone,  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  whole  would  be  at  present  prema- 
ture, but  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that,  as  the  case  at  present  stands, 
the  following  facts  are  indisputable:  (1)  Two  independent  investigators, 
Messrs.  Ganneau  and  Drake,  working  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  move- 
ments, arrived  almost  mmultaneously  at  the  discovery  that  Selim  el  Kari 
was  engaged  in  manufacturing  sham  antique  pottery,  and  (2)  lieut. 
Kitchener  has  traced  the  production  of  his  two  idols  to  the  same  work- 
top. 

VI.— Feom  Mb.  Shapibji. 

Jerusalem,  Jan,  11,  1878.  . 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  you  that» 
'«fter  several  years  of  vague  rumours  about  Selim  having  fabricated 
**  Moabitioa,"  some  specimens  of  his  manufacture  have,  during  my  recent 
sbeence,  been  at  last  discovered.  An  investigation  in  reference  to  those 
iorgeries  was  at  once  instituted  by  the  Freiherr  von  MUnchhausen,  the 
Imperial  Qerman  Consul  for  Palestine,  who  communicated  to  me  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  hitherto  obtained,  which  I  would  ask  you  to  insert 
in  your  valuable  paper,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
ioruih  concerning  the  Moabite  pottery. 

The  statement  of  the  Freiherr  von  Miinohhausen  was  accompanied  by 
a  note  in  Qerman,  of  which  I  give  the  English  translation : — 

"  Jerusalem,  Jan.  9,  1878. 
"  Enclosed  I  hand  you  the  English  translation  of  a  truthful  descrip- 
tion of  an  investigation  concerning  traces  of  Moabitic  forgeries  which  I 
instituted  during  your  absence,  my  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the 
subject  by  lieut.  Kitchener's  purchases.  Let  me  add  that,  although 
Selim  has,  in  the  meantime,  escaped  to  Alexandria,  I  have  not  failed 
to  follow  up  the  traces,  and  hope  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  communi- 
cate to  you  further  results. 

(Signed)  **  Munohhatxsbn," 


lieut.  Kitchener,  the  chief  of  the  last  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  showed  me,  a  few  days  before 
his  leaving  for  England  in  December  last,  some  Moabitic  day  idols» 
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bearing  insoriptioiiB,  which  had  been  secretly  and  in  striot  confidexioo 
shown  to  him,  and  which  he  had  subsequently  purchased.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  tell  me  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  had  bought 
them,  but  stated  that  not  only  had  that  person  declared  these  idols  to- 
be  forgeries,  but  that  he  had  also  expressed  his  readiness  to  lead  him, 
Mr.  Kitchener,  to  the  house  where  the  Moabitic  antiquities  were  made, 
and  especially  that,  he  would  show  him  there  a  similar  idol,  made  of 
day,  but  not  yet  fired,  or  burnt.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Kitchener,  just 
before  he  left,  about  the  results  of  his  investigation,  he  told  me  that 
though  he  had  actually  had  the  house  pointed  out  to  him  whioh  was 
aaid  to  contain  the  unbumt  idol  as  well  as  the  whole  factory  of  Moabitio 
antiquities,  he  had  been  unable,  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts,  to 
gain  admission  there. 

The  day  after  Mr.  Kitchener  had  left,  I  discoTcred  his  informant,  and 
the  next  day  the  house  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him.  The  fonner 
is  a  certain  Kattan,  a  seemingly  honest  young  Jkxab  tradesman:  the 
house  is  no  other  than  that  of  SeUm  el  Kary,  whose  name  is  snfficumtly 
notorious  in  this  controyersy.  Haiing  at  once  procured  a  warrant  from 
the  Turkish  police,  I  caused  the  house  to  be  searched  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  consulate,  when  the  following  articles  were 
found : — 1.  A  newly  made  unbumt  day  idol,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
more  than  a  foot  in  height ;  2.  Four  smcdl  iron  chisels,  which  had  dearly 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  figure.  Ko  other  pottery  wares 
were  found,  nor  any  tools,  except  those  mentioned,  and  no  oven  capable 
of  being  used  for  firing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  house.  These 
artides  were  confiscated  by  the  police,  and  courteously  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  the  governor.  The  inscription  on  the  idol's  breast  diffen 
essentially  in  character  from  those  of  Mr.  Shapira's  antiquities:  the 
letters,  too,  are  very  much  smaller.  They  have  been  neatly  enough  in- 
scribed— ^no  doubt  with  the  confiscated  chisels — ^but  ibsy  differ  consider- 
ably from  the  usual  alphabet.  Besides,  a  number  of  fantastic  mai^s  are 
interspersed  here  and  there  among  genuine  letters.  The  figure  itself  is 
hollowed  out  a  little  at  the  base,  but  is  otherwise  massive  and  solid,  and 
consequently  very  heavy,  whereas  the  artides  in  Mr.  Shapira's  collection 
are  mostly  quite  hollow  and  light. 

When  I  examined  Kattan  and  Sdim  d  Kaxy  at  my  ofiice,  I  found  them 
to  agree  in  this,  that  they  both  stated  that  Selim  had  sold  five  Moabitic 
day  figures  to  Kattan,  and  that  the  latter  hqd  sold  two  of  them  to  Mr. 
Kitdiener.  But  with  regard  to  the  main  point,  viz.,  the  origin  of  these 
artides,  they  contradicted  each  other.  While  Kattan  asserted  that 
Sdim  had  dedared  them  to  be  his  own  manufacture,  Selim  said,  as  he 
has  often  said  before,  that  he  had  never  imitated  any  Moabitic  pottery 
at  all,  but  that  the  five  day  figures  in  question  were  part  of  a  collection 
which  had  been  offered  two  years  ago  to  Mr.  Shapira  by  a  Bedouin,  that 
Mr.  Shapira  had  at  that  time  declined  purchasing  them,  and  that  he, 
Sdim,  had  then  bought  them  very  cheaply.  When  I  questioned  him 
about  the  unbumt  idol,  he  replied  that  he  had  recdved  it  from  the  well- 
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ImowB  aniiqiie  forger,  Martin  Boulos,  as  alBO  the  lour  ohiseLB,  the  latter 
for  the  purpose  of  olosmg  up  certain  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  day.  He 
:terther^aid  that  Martin  Boulos  had  held  out  brilliant  prospects  to  him 
which  th^j  mi^t  realise  together  if  such  forged  articles  could  be  sold. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Selim,  in  his  declaration  (iqpon  which,  since  lying 
liaa  become  his  second  nature,  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed)^ 
always  widied  to  give  the  impression  that  he  couid  tell  much  more,  but 
that  he  vwUd  only  do  m>  in  Mr.  Skapirt^a  pruencc  This  probably  supplies 
the  key  to  the  whole  business. 

When,  throu^  the  publication  of  Messrs.  Sooin  and  Kantzsch's  pam- 
phlet, the  market  value  of  the  Moabitic  antiquities  had  considerably 
fallen,  Selim  was  iii«ni«QiM^  by  Mr.  Shapira,  who  till  then  had  kept  him 
in  his  employment,  and  he  was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  A  short  time 
before  Mr.  Shapira  left  for  Europe,  Selim  presented  a  petition  here,  in 
whidi  he  claimed  wages  due  to  him  by  his  late  employer ;  whereas, 
aooording  to  two  bills  in  Mr.  Sha{^u»'s  possession,  he  proved  to  be  the 
•creditor,  and  not  Selim.  As  the  latter,  however,  would  not  yield,  but 
persisted  in  his  daims,  I  referred  him  to  the  competent  Turkish  authori- 
ties. There,  of  course,  on  the  production  of  the  bills  by  Mr.  Shapira, 
Selim'solaims  were  rejected;  and  on  tiiat  occasion  he  told  several  persons, 
ao  that  I  came  to  hear  of  it,  tiiat  if  Mr.  Shapira  did  not  satisfy  his 
-demands  to  the  last  farthing  he  would  "  expose  the  whole  of  the  Moabitic 
antiquities." 

Even  if,  as  above  mentioned,  the  two  idols  acquired  by  Mr.  Kitchener 
are  suspected  to  be  imitations,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  three 
-day  idola  which  Kattan  bought  from  Sdim,  and  which  he  has  since 
flihown  to  me.  To  judge  by  their  colour  they  seem  to  be  Tcry  old,  and 
in  the  deeply  and  elaborately  engraved  letters,  all  bdonging  to  the  well- 
knawu  Moabitic  alphabet,  is  found  a  quantity  of  hard,  ancient-looking 
earth,  firmly  adhering  to  the  day.  Some  persons  entirdy  unbiassed  in 
this  controversy,  and  experienced  in  judging  of  the  age  of  pottery  wares, 
to  whom  I  showed  the  idols,  declared  them  to  be  genuine,  or  at  all 
•events  extremdy  dd.  The  idea  of  these  artidee,  as  wdl  as  of  those  of 
the  former  collection,  being  imitations  or  forgeries  is  improbable,  for 
many  and  frequently  stated  reasons,  and  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
idols  in  Mr.  Kitchener's  possession  maybe  imitations,  since  even  Mr. 
Shapira  dedares  that  he  has  one  non-genuine  day  figure.  Mr.  Koch's 
investigations  in  the  year  1875  have  proved  it  impossible  for  these 
articles  to  have  been  fabricated  here  in  any  great  quantity,  and  yet  the 
factory  where  they  were  fabricated  to  have  remained  undiscovered  all 
this  time.  But,  even  granting  such  a  possibility,  the  great  and  very 
genuine  poverty  of  Selim  seems  suffident  proof  that  he  could  not  have 
taken  part  in  the  wholesale  profitable  manufacture  of  ungenuine 
'*  Moabitica."  He  must,  in  such  a  case,  at  least  have  earned  enough  to 
save  him  from  the  utter  poverty  into  which  he  has  now  fallen.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  confiscated  artides  came  into  his  possession,  seems  to  be  simply 
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ihat  he  attempted  to  extort  money  from  Mr.  Shapira.  Thus  his  way 
of  selling  them  to  Kattan  shows  his  wish  to  excite  cmiosity  by  an 
affected  mysterionsness  of  demeanour,  and  my  agent  informed  me  that 
Selim*s  conduct  during  the  search  in  his  house  could  not  but  make  him 
suspect  that  he  actually  wished  for  it,  and  was*  glad  that  it  took  place. 
And  if,  besides,  his  absurd  statement  when  examined  by  me  is  taken 
into  consideration— viz.,  that  he  could  only  tell  the  whole  truth  in  Mr. 
Shapira's  presence,  the  conviction  is  almost  forced  on  one  that  he  pro- 
cured the  unbumt  idol  and  the  four  chiseLs,  and  cautioTisly  directed 
public  attention  to  them,  in  order  to  compromise  Mr.  Shapira,  and 
thereby  perhaps  manage  to  extort  something  from  him  for  himself,  or 
simply  by  way  of  reyenge.  Howeyer,  I  shall  not  content  myself  with 
this  impression,  but  shall  continue  my  investigations,  and  hope  to  obtain 
some  definite  and  final  results.  Babon  Mxtxchhausbn. 


By  Freiherr  von  MUnchhaussen*s  kindness  I  have  been  allowed  to 
take  a  photogn^  of  the  unbaked  idol  mentioned  in  his  statement. 
In  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  same,  together  with  a  photograph  of 
genuine  pottery,  taken,  some  three  years  ago,  by  Lieut.  Kitchener,  I 
hope  that  the  publication  of  the  two  woodcuts,  side  by  side,  will  enable 
your  readers  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  idea  on  the  subject. 

M.  W.  Shapira. 


Vn.— E«0M  THB  Bbv.  W.  Hatxs  Ward. 

New  York,  Dec,  31,  1877. 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Shapira*s  late  commu- 
nications to  the  Athenaeum^  to  tell  the  reasons  why  some  in  America 
liave  been  so  slow  to  accept  his  wares  as  genuine. 

About  six  years  ago,  before  the  first  collection  of  his  wares  was  pur- 
chased by  the  German  Government,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Bev. 
D.  Stuart  Dodge,  of  Beirut,  a  collection  of  squeezes  of  *'Moabite" 
inscriptions,  and  drawings  of  pottery  and  idols  with  their  inscriptions, 
including  a  fair  share  of  the  coarse  and  obscene  figures,  was  obtained 
from  Mr.  Shapira,  and  sent  to  New  York  to  be  examined  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  with  a  view  to  a 
purchase.    A  number  of  these  copies  are  before  me  as  I  write. 

These  inscriptions  and  figures  were  carefully  examined,  among  others 
by  Mr.  Addison  van  Name,  Librarian  of  Yale  College,  Prof.  Isaac  H. 
Hall,  and  myself,  and  our  judgment  was  decidedly  averse  to  their 
genuineness,  although  they  came  endorsed  by  Mr.  Shapira's  signature. 

We  found  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  put  them  into  words  of  a 
Semitic  character.  This  was  not  through  any  lack  of  legibility,  nor 
because  the  inscriptions  were  not  of  sufficient  length.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  expect  anything  but  inscriptions  in  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage from  that  region ;  but  it  was  not  in  any  way  possible  to  reduce 
them  to  sense. 
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Tbaa,  agam,  the  ahi^  of  the  obaraoters  sufficiently  proyed  that  they 
were  forgeries.  There  are,  in  the  Phoeniciaii  alphabet,  oertain  letters 
idiich»  as  every  epigraphist  knows,  belong  to  the  same  class,  so  far  as 
their  construction  is  conoemed,  and  which  change  their  shape  together. 
Such  letters  are  dcUeth  and  re$h ;  and  such  are  mem,  nun,  and  $h%n.  To 
see  daUlh  as  a  triangle  and  resh  rounded  was  enough  to  prove  the 
iargery.  So  it  was  absurd  to  find  mem  written  in  the  later  form,  with 
the  strokes  at  right  angles,  while  ehin  was  written  in  its  oldest  style, 
like  our  English  W. 

I  may  add  that  it  was  also  startling  to  find,  on  the  same  squeeze,  twa 
long  inscriptions,  in  two  different  alphabets,  that  could  not  have  co- 
existed by  less  than  five  hundred  years,  one  of  these  being  Phoanician  of 
the  composite  character  above  described,  while  the  other  was  apparently 
made  by  random  strokes,  so  as  to  produce  the  general  effect  of  Naba- 
tiiean. 

Other  evidence  even  more  startling  was  not  wanting.  Of  two  of  the 
Icmgest  inscriptions  squeeses  were  sent.  I  noticed  on  the  brown  paper, 
over  considerable  portions,  a  light,  whitish  cloud,  which  appeared  to  me 
to  suggest  lime.  It  occurred  to  me,  especially  as  the  impressions  of  the 
letters  and  other  marks  seemed  to  agree  therewith,  that  instead  of  being 
taken  from  black  basalt  at  Um-el-Basas  and  Aroer,  they  had  been  taken 
from  a  bed  of  mortar,  impressed  when  wet  with  the  inscription.  This 
led  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  paper,  when  there  were  found 
adhering  to  it  quite  a  number  of  hard  white  particles,  which  on  anidysis 
proved  to  be  carbonate  of  lime,  and  which  were  just  such  as  might  have 
been  detached  from  the  bed  of  inscribed  mortar,  from  which  I  have  no 
doubt  the  squeeses  were  taken.  This  was  confirmed  by  evident  slips  of 
the  sliok  with  which  the  letters  were  traced,  so  that  the  lines  crossed 
eadi  other  at  the  apex  of  angles. 

Not  less  surprising  was  the  character  of  the  border  of  the  inscription. 
In  one  case  the  squeeze  diowed  a  border  around  the  inscription  of  large* 
dots,  and  in  another  of  short  diagonal  lines,  thus  suggesting  that  the 
idea  was  taken  by  some  ignorant  forger  from  some  plate  in  which  the- 
engraver  had  thus  represented  the  edge  of  the  stone. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Society  was  advised  not  to  purchase- 
Mr.  Shapira's  collection,  which  was  afterwards  secured,  much  to  our 
surprise,  by  the  German  Government. 

William  Hates  Ward. 

P.S. — ^BCr.  Shapira  says  that  ''the  American  party  never  went  into- 
Moab  proper."  The  American  party,  in  1873,  made  its  camp  in  Hesh- 
Ixm,  a  Hoabitic  dty^  and  were  there  all  summer,  and  made  excursions 
into  all  parts  of  the  country  north  of  the  Amon,  including  all  the  places 
from  i^ioh  Mr.  Shapira's  pottery  was  cU  that  time  said  to  have  come, 
including  Heshbon,  El-'Al,  Mahsuh,  Madeba,  and  Main.  There  was 
then  no  difficulty  about  hostile  tribes,  and  the  range  of  the  Adwan 
extended  as  far  as  the  Zarga  Main,  south  of  Madeba,  without  hostility. 
A  son  of  Kablauy  who  acted  at  times  as  guide  of  the  American  party» 
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confidentially  yet  repeatedly  told  them  that  none  of  the  antiquitiee  in  the- 
possession  of  *'  the  gentleman  of  Jerusalem/'  meaning  Mr.  Shapira^ 
came  from  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Further,  one  Ber.  Bahnam  Hassikni^ 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Es-Salt,  informed  them 
that  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  Selim  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
enter  upon  this  work  of  forging  and  palming  off  antiquities  from  Moab- 


Vin.— Fbom  M.  Clermont  Gannsatt. 

Paris,  Bue  de  Yaugirard  60,  FSvrier,  1878. 

1^  La  premiere  fois  que  j'eus  occasion  d'examiner  dee  reproductions- 
de  poteries  moabites  {k  Londres,  vers  1872)  je  n'h^sitai  pas  d  d^daror^ 
que,  pour  moi,  ces  x>oteries  4taient  fausses,  et  que  j'y  oroyaiB  reoonnattie' 
la  main  d'un  Arabe  chretien  nomm^  Seltm. 

2^  Plus  tard,  pendant  ma  mission  k  Jerusalem  (1873 — 74),  j'acquis  et 
publiai  les  preuyes  mat^rielles  de  ce  qui  n'^tait  jusqu'alors  qu'une  pr§- 
somption :  je  surpris  le  fausisaire  la  main  dans  le  sao,  et  se  ^bussaire- 
c'etait  le  dit  Selim— et  de  deux. 

3*^  D'un  autre  cdt6,  M.  Drake,  qui  ne  pent  Stre  soup^onn^  d'avoir  obei 
d  des  id6es  pr^con9ues,  attendu  qu'il  a  cm,  au  d6but,  k  Tauthentioit^  des 
poteries,  arriyait  au  m^e  r^sultat  et  renoontrait,  oomme  moi»  au  fond 
de  rafiGaire  un  nom,  celui  de  Selim— et  de  trois. 

4^  II  ne  manquait  plus,  pour  achever  de  oonyainoreles  plus  inor^ules,. 
que  I'ayeu  mtoe  du  mystifioateur ;  oet  aveu  nous  Tavons  aujourd*hui». 
grdce  au  lieutenant^  Kitchener,  et  celui  qui  le  fait  c'est  SeUm—- et  de 
quatre! 

La  piquante  d^oouverte  de  M.  Kitchener  me  fait  un  deroir  de  livrer 
a  la  publicity  un  curieux  document  que  j'ai  conserve  par  defers  moi. 
pendant  plusieurs  mois :  c'est  une  lettoe  autographe  de  Seltm,  toite  en 
grec  modeme  fort  incorrect,  et  4  moi  adress^e  au  mois  d'Aoi^t,  1877. 
J*y  joins  une  traduction  litt^rale  que  je  doi/B  k  I'obligeance  d'un  de  me^ 
amis  d'ioi. 


A  Monsieur  Oanneau, 

De  Jerusalem,  MoU  de  Aodt,  6.* 

D'abord  je  te  demande  des  nouvelles  de  ta  sant£  et  ensuite  je  te  dirai . 
que  quandf  ...  les  antiquit^s  ayec  Khavadja  Sapira,  il  me  parla  et  me* 
dit:  *'Jete  donnerai  beaucoup  d'argent  pourvu  seulement  quetu  ne 
paries  pas  des  choses  secretes  relatives  h  la  provenance  des  choses."  Je 
la'en  suis  beaucoup  occup6  et  a  cette  heure  il  me  traite  en  ennemi  paroe- 
qae  quand  nos  gardes  s'en  alldrent  il  me  dit  que  je  paie  les  hommes  qui 
avaient  mal  parl6  de  nous,  et  moi,  tout  ainsi  qu'il  me  Tavait  dit,  j'ai 
pay6,  d'ai  voulu  rentrer  dans  ces  d^pensee  alors  il  me  dit:  '* Main- 
tenant  je  ne  te  crains  plus  parce  que  le  roi  le  sait  bien  que  oe  sont 
des  mensonges,  il  m'a  pay§ ;  toi  et  Ganneau  (il  sait)  que  vous  voulez  me 
noire." 

Pour  moi  je  veux  le  perdre  commo  il  m'a  perdu,  eai^  je  c^nnais  tooi^ 
•  Vieux  style.  f  loi  un  mot  dotiteuz. 
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Mm  affisdre.  Si  ia  reux  que  je  Tienne  pr^s  de  toi  afin  que  je  te  dise  tout 
et  que  tu  le  publies  dans  les  joumaux  et  qu'ainsi  je  d^voile  tous  ses 
mensongee,  si  tu  le  yeux,  ecris  ^  uu  de  tes  amis  qu'il  m'ayanoe  les  fonds 
pour  que  je  vienne  pr^  de  toi  et  t*explique  tout  daiiement^  si  tu  veux 
que  je  sois  present  pour  rendre  manifestes  les  mensonges  depuis  le  oom- 
menoement  jusqu'a  la  fin.    Ton  serviteur, 

Saum  Kaki. 


La  snscription  seule  est  en  arabe.  La  lettre  m'est  arriyge  par  Tinter- 
m^diaire  d'un  de  mes  amis  de  Jerusalem  que  Seltm  4tait  yenu  trouver  et 
a  qu'il  a  d^bit^  une  foule  de  dioses  que  je  m*abstiens  de  r^p^ter.  Je 
decline  naturellement  toute  esp^ce  de  responsabilit^  pour  cette  lettre, 
dont  je  n'entends  endosser  en  rien  les  assertions. 

Je  suis  pay€  pour  sayoir  la  cr^anoe  que  m^ritent  les  dires  de  mattre 
Selhn,  mon  ex-aocnsateur,  devenu  spontan^ment  mon  oorrespondant. 
Cofmaisnant  le  pelezin,  je  n'avais  pas  attach^  i  cette  missiTe,  embrouiU^e 
et  paraissant  dict^e  par  un  sentiment  de  vengeance,  plus  d'importance 
qu'dle  n*en  comportait.  Je  me  demandais  mSme  par  instants,  je  Tayoue, 
ai  oette  d-marche  biisarre  ne  caohait  pas  un  pi^ge  dress^  contre  moi,  et  si 
Sellm  ne  jouait  pas  au  Zoj^^re.  Je  mis  done  la  lettre  de  o6t^,  sans  y 
r§pondre  bien  entendu,  et  j'attendis  les  ^ygnements :  I'^y^nement  est 
yenu  sous  la  forme  des  statuettes  achet^es  par  M.  Kitchener. 

libre  aux  demiers  partisans  de  rauthenticit^  de  refuser  de  se  rendre 
a  r^yidence;  ce  n'est  certes  pas  moi  qui  entreprendrai  la  oonyersion  de 
p^cheurs  aussi  endurds.  Apr^s  tout,  il  leur  reste  tou jours  la  ressouroe 
d'expliquer  Tinexplioable  yolte-f ace  de  Seltm  par  une  influence  occulte, 
d'y  yoir  m^e  le  r^sultat  d'un  plan  maohiay^lique.  N'est-ce  pas  moi 
qui  ai  oiEert  autrefcns  i  Sellm,  dans  la  rue  des  Chretiens,  je  ne  sais  plus 
quelle  somme  fabuleuse  pour  acheter  son  faux  t^moignage  contre  M* 
Shapira?  Aujourd'bui  o'est  Sellm  qui  m'a  fait  des  ayances  pour 
'*  perdre  "  le  dit  M.  Sbapira ! 


IX.— Fbom  Db.  Netjbatjbb. 

Bodleian  Library,  Feb.  16,  1878. 

During  my  last  yisit  to  Berlin,  in  December,  although  yery  busy  with 
the  more  particidar  object  of  my  journey,  I  could  not  help  deyoting  a 
day  to  yisiting  the  famous  Moabitic  collection  of  pottery ;  permission 
having  been  most  courteously  granted  me  by  the  authorities  in  the 
IGnistry  of  Public  Instruction,  where  this  collection  is  preserved  ia  a 
room  by  itself,  and  not  in  the  Museum,  as  is  wrongly  stated  by  Prof. 
Socin  and  M.  Clermont  Ganneau.  It  must  be  said,  to  the  honour  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Museum,  that  they  never  thought  of  accepting  it 
for  their  establishment. 

As  I  have  already  stated  in  your  columns,  I  was  perfectly  persuaded, 
from  the  specimens  published  by  Prof.  Sohlottmann,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society,  that  the  pottery  and  idols  are  forgeries, 
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and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  belief  by  tbe  elaborate  book  of  Prof.  Kaatzscbi 
published  in  1876,  after  a  personal  examination  of  the  Berlin  collection 
as  well  as  those  at  Stuttgart  and  Basle.  Still  I  thought  I  might  find 
one  or  more  pieces  in  the  collection  which  would  make  the  impression 
of  being  genuine,  and  justify  Prof.  Schlottmann's  belief.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  I  have  never  seen  such  a  heap  of  ugly  objects  altogether 
as  in  this  collection,  and  I  was  quite  astonished  that  a  man  of  learning 
and  common  sense  should  not  have  seen  in  them  at  once  the  rudest 
forgeries  possible.  I  shall  not  insist  again  upon  the  palsdographical 
evidence  of  their  spuriousness,  nor  on  the  fact  that  not  a  single  Semitic 
word  can  be  read  in  any  of  them,  this  having  been  made  clear  over  and 
over  again.  Prof.  ScMottmann,  however,  thiuks  he  is  able  to  explain 
the  variety  of  forms  assumed  by  one  and  the  same  letter  in  the  same 
line,  and  Dr.  Koch  still  believes  the  language  might  be  some  unknown 
one,  although  we  know  from  the  Mesha  inscription  what  the  Moabite 
language  was  like. 

It  has  already  been  stated  by  Prof.  Kautzsch  that  the  shape  of  one 
of  the  gods  has  a  resemblance  to  Napoleon  the  Third,  wearing  ekchapeau 
de  gendarme^  and  by  myself  that  the  goddess  of  the  earth  looks  like  a 
German  girl ;  and  now  I  fiod  from  personal  inspection  that  one  of  the 
idols  (that  near  the  window  at  Berlin)  is  a  copy  of  a  Christ  in  the  Gbeek 
churches,  and  that,  too,  executed  in  the  rudest  way  possible. 

Prof.  Schlottmann  says  that  these  ugly  figures  are  meant  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  w6rd  y^po^,  which  I  deny.  The  word  means  "abomina- 
tion,*'  and  is  applied  to  all  idols  in  general,  and  even  tbe  Yenus  of  Milo 
would  not  have  had  another  denomination.  The  Prophets  from  first  to 
last  speak  of  idols  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  of  stone  and  wood, 
but  never  of  those  of  day.  Would,  for  instance,  the  passages  in 
Isaiah  xli.  19,  20,  Jeremiah  ii.  28,  Psalms  cxv.  4  to  8,  not  have  been  the 
place  to  make  allusion  to  such  fragile  idols  P  The  only  mention  of  idols 
formed  by  potters  is  to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal  book.  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  xv.  8,  which  refers  probably  to  the  Greek  period  in  Palestine. 
How  is  it  to  be  explained  that  in  a  place  where  so  many  idols  and  vases 
have  been  found  not  a  single  one  in  wood  and  metal  occurs,  as  the  Old 
Testament  would  lead  us  to  expect  P  What  are  those  heaps  of  smaller 
and  larger  tablets,  or  teaserce,  in  the  collection  of  Berlin  if  not  a  forgery- 
by  a  person  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  objects  in  old  times  P 
How  comes  the  vase  near  the  door  of  the  collection  to  be  ornamented 
with  four  Maltese  crosses  P  The  forgery  is  evident,  aod  is  confirmed 
now  by  the  discovery  of  Lieut.  Kitchener.  Ad.  Neubattee, 


The  correspondence  has  for  the  present  closed  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Shapira,  in  which  he  analyses  the  letters  on  the  inscribed  jars,  and 
one  from  the  Baron  Von  Miinchhausen,  which  called  forth  two  notes 
from  Lieut.  Gonder  and  M.  Ganneau.  It  contains,  however,  no  new 
fact  likely  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  take  interest  in  this  discussion. 
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TREASUEER'8  STATEMENT. 

The  income  of  1877,  a  year  of  great  national  excitement  and  commercia 
depression,  was  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1876.  The  expenditure,  which 
included  the  whole  cost  of  Lieut.  Kitchener's  expedition,  was  a  good  deal  more. 
It  ifl^  however,  satisfiEictory  to  state  that  we  have  already  (Blarch  27, 1878)  re> 
^nced  the  laige  amount  of  unpaid  accounts  by  over  £300.  The  estimate  of 
Exploration  expenses  for  the  year  was  (see  Treasurer's  Statement,  April,  1877) 
^,000.  It  actually  came  to  £2,959  14s.  lid.  The  subdivision  of  expenditure 
is  ita  follows  : — 

Exploration  

Printing  and  Lithographing 

Office,  Rent,  Salaries,  Advertising,  &c.. 

Postage,  &c 

(Signed) 


71-25 

percent. 

11-11 

>t 

15-46 

»» 

2-18 

>t 

w 

.  MORRISON, 

Hon,  Treasurer. 
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LIST   OF  DONATIONS  AND   SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


IOC.  UTB.  ym,  TO  ▲imiL  its,  ma. 


•  AenoAes  Aiumal  Snbioriber. 


VHmy 


tobelnlonMdof 


ke  b0  obMnrad  In  the  foDowlnff  UgU,  tlie  OecnUqr  vfll  be 
it,  md  will  rectwy  the  error  In  the  nert  QworttH^  gf nf iwwf . 


▼«fTlbd 


Jey 

i,Em..... 
ler,  Esq.. 


aUAbb^  liMirect  de  St.  Aignan 

aBer.  H.  U.  Adoock   

aBey.  W.  ArmBtrong 
a&Gsses  ABhl( 
oT.  S.  Aldifl, 
oj.  Alexander, 
oC.  J.  AngDfl,  Esql 

alGaB  Ahmq 

aRer.  R.  Appleton  

aIGn  Archer 

aSGn  Badcock 

Rer.  J.  Barclay,  B.D 

ttRer.  F.  R.  Barker 

aRer.  ILV.  Barker..... 

aBer.  H.  Barker  

E.a  Barker,  Eeq 

ahtAj     Eatherine     Raymond 

Barker    

alEas  Barrett   

aR.  S.  Bartleet,  Eeq 

aMifls  Beaofort 

oRev.  C.  D.  Beckford 

nG.  P.  Beley,  Eeq 

oRer.W.  R.  Bell 

oOratain.  Bexmett 

oJ.  tenaid,  Eeq 

aJonesBeny,  Eeq 

aS.  Beewick,  Eeq.,  C.E 

clfn.  Birkbeck 

aRer.  W.  BUton 

aF.  E  Bkckstone,  Esq 

aRer.  W.  BL  Blamire 

aMinC.  Blackboome 

oRer.  T.  Blackburn 

aRer.  John  Bowman    

olGsB  8.  Bourne  

oP.  R.Boyton,Aq 

aW.  J.  Braikearidge,  Eeq 

oO.  Bnriitwen,  £«q 

oRer.  E.  0.  Bnmietield  

aHemj  Brown,  Esq.    


£  8. 
0  5 
0  10 

0  10 

1  1 
1  1 
1  0 
0  10 

0  10 

1  1 


1     1 

0  5 

1  1 

1  1 

2  2 
0  10 

0  10 

1  1 

0  10 

1  1 


0  10 

0  10 

1  1 

1     0 

1  1 

1  1 

2  2 


aMn.  Comiih  Browne 

aMrs.  Ruddle  Browne 

dF.  W.  Bogg,  Esq.  

aRev.  1).  J.  Boutflower  

aRev.  T.  Burdett 

aRey.  F.  G.  Bumaby 

Jno.  J.  Burton,  Eeq 

aA.  F.  Buxton,  Esq 

aRey.  R.  Callendars 

aMrs.  Callendar    

oJ.  L.  Cannon,  Esq 

Job  Caudwell,  Esq 

aMiss  Peter  Cator 

aMiss  Carruthera 

aRey.  W.  Champemowne  ,. 

aMiss  Chambers   

aT.  Chapman,  Eeq 

aMrs.  Cheetham  (1877-T8) .. 
aMiss  Cheetham  (1877-78) .. 

aRey.  6.  Christian  

aW.  T.  Church,  Esq.  

aMrs.  John  Clarke  

aRey.  W.  aarke 

George  Clark,  Esq 

aRey.  W.  O.  ainton   

aMiss  Clendenning  

aW.  Cole,  Esq 

T.  Clough,  I&q 

aRey.  Dr.  Colby  

aW.  C.  Copperthwaite,  Esq, 

aJ.  A.  Cooper,  Esq 

aJ,  E.  Cooper,  Esq 

aMrs.  A.  M.  H.  Corsbie 

aMiss  Corrie 

aMiss  G.  M.  Corrie 

aMrs.  Cornish  

Misses  Cosens , 

aHenry  Courtney,  Esq 

aG.  C.  Courthope,  Esq 

aH.  Couitier,  Esq :.^.. 

aGeneral  Cracklow  


£  s.   d. 


2    2 

0 

0  10 

<( 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

1    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1     1 

0 

2    2 

0 

2    2 

0 

1    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1     0 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

.0 

5    0 

0 

1     1 

.0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

.0 

2    2 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

.0 

1     1 

.0 

0    2 

.a 

2    0 

.0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

s 

2    2 

0 
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LIST  OF  SXTBaOBIPTIOKS. 


aMra.  Crowther    : 

aRev.  L.  G.  Capel  Cure  

aRev.  J.  N.  Dtlton 

aRev.  G.  W.  Dalton    

Herbert  Dalton,  fisq. 

aRev.  W.  H.  Darey 

aRev.  C.  H.  Davis  

oS.  Dawes,  Esq 

aMias  Deacon    

aMajorDeedes 

aRev.  PhiUpin  De  Riviere  .... 

aRev.  W.  W.  Dickenson 

aG.  D.  W.  Digby,E8q 

aRev.  R.  Drale  

aMrs.  Cecil  Drummond  

a£.  A.  Drummond,  Esq 

aCapt  A.  M.  Drummond  .... 
aRt  Rev.  Bishop  of  Dover.... 

aMiss  Ebeworth   

aRev.  Preb.  Eddrup    

aRev.  K  Edwards  (1877-78)  . 

Rev.  G.  H.  Egerton  

aW.  R.  Ellis,  Esq 

aMiss  Emmett  (1878) 

aRev.  W.  Farrer  

aW.  Farrer,  Esq.  (deceased)  . 

aRev.  A.  R.  Fausset    

aMrs.  Fenwick 

aRer.  R.  W.  Fiske 

aMrs.  Gerraid  Fonjth    

aRev.  T.  J.  Fowler 

aHon.  T.  Fremantle    

aRev.  F.  H.  Freeth 

aRev.  A.  Fuller    

aO.  W.  Garlick,  Esq 

aW.  Gamett,  Esq 

aMiss  Gamett  

aMiss  Garratt   

oJ.  E.  GJell,  Esq 

•aMrs.  George 

aMrs.  Germon  

^Alfred  Gibbon,  Esq 

^C.  G 7..!!?. 

aMrs.  Gk>ddard 

E.  Gotto,  Esq 

aRev.  V.  Greenstreet  

aCol.  Halliday 

aMrs.  Hampton    

Rev.  H.  Hall  -  Houghton 

{a  £1  1). 

oS.  Hanson,  Esq 

aMiss  C.Hardy   

aMiss  A.  M.  Hare   

«Miss  Harris 

aMrs.  W.  Maundy  Harvey.... 
aRev.  Lord  C.  A.  Hervey  .... 
oRev.  J.  Hewetson  

G.  M.  Hicks,  Esq 

«Rev.  T.  H.  F.  Hickes   

4 


£s. 

d.\ 

0  10 

6' 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

4 

5  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

ol 

1  0 

0| 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

4 

2  2 

0 

6  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

2  2 

0 

5  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

^\ 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

5  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

10  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

10  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

Ol 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

5  6 

0 

1  1 

0 

aRev.  Melsup  Hill    

oJss.  Hilton,  Esq 

aHiram  Hitchcock,  Esq. 

aS,  H.  Hodgson,  Esq 

aRev.  C.  H.  Hole    

aRev.  F.  W.  Holland 

aMra,  F.  W.  Holland 

aRev.  J.  Holme 

aRev.  F.J.  A.  Hort 

oMrs.  Huish 

aMiss  Amelia  Hunter 

aDr.  Hutchinson 

aW.  Jackson,  Esq 

aLeonard  Jaques,  Esq 

aRev.  R.  Johnstone 

aA.  W,  Jones,  Esq 

aMiss  Jourdain 

aMrs.  C.  Kemble 

aRev.  R.  B.  P.  Kidd  

aMrs.  Kiln    

Rev.  J.  Kinross  

aR.  L.  Kirby.  Esq 

aRev.  T.  G.  Kitchin    

aMre.  Knapping  

aFrederick  Lambert,  Escj 

aMrs.  Frederick  Lambert    

F.  A.  Heygate  Lambert,  Esq. 

R.  E.  Leader,  Esq 

aW.  J.  Le  Cocxj,  Esq 

aG.  H.  Lawrence,  Esq .'. 

aRev.  R.  Lang  (1876-7)  

aC.  H.  S.  Leicester,  Esq 

aW.  H.  Leighton,  Esq 

aRev.  J.  LeMesurier , 

aW.  Long,  Esq.    

ttW.  Lethaby,  Esq 

aLady  Low    

aRev.  W.  B.  Lowther 

aMiss  Lindsay  

aJ.  McKinneil,  Esq.    

aW.  B.  Maingay,  hsq 

aMiss  Martin 

H.  J.  Martyn,  Esq 

a  S.  Sjrmons  Martyn,  Esq 

aC.  G.  Maylard,  llsq 

aC.  L.  Methuen,  Esq 

aR.  Morton  Middleton,  Esq.  ... 
aP.  H.  Minshall,  Esq 

J.  0.  Mitchell,  Esq.  

aNiven  Moore,  Esq.,  C.B. 

rtRev.  J.  H.  Moore  

aHenrv  H.  Morrish,  Esq 

aH.  Morris,  Esq 

aH.  J.  Morton,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  Morton 

aMiss  Mosman 

aRev.  H.  V.  Mules 

aRev.  G.  H.  Mullins   

aRev.  F.  H.  Murray 


£ 

1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0  10 

1  1 

2  2 
1  0 
1  0 
1     1 

0  10 

1  1 

1  1 
5  0 
0  10 

2  2 
0  10 

0  10 

1  0 
0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

1  1 
1  1 
1  1 
0  10 
0  10 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

0  10 

1  0 

0  10 

1  1 
1  1 
1     1 

1  1 
0  10 

1   1 

0  10 

2  2 
0  10 

0  10 

1  1 
1  0 
1     0 

0  10 

1  0 
1  1 
0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

1  1 

1  1 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


dUer,  Yenum  MnagntTe 

aBidiop  of  Nelson    

aAichdeacon  Nevill 

flF.  Newth,  Esq 

dR.  N.  Nonnan,  Esq 

oJ.  R.  Kortom  Esq 

alfajor-Qen.  Nnthall  

oG.  Newman,  Esq 

aRev.  C.  Oldfield 

aMra.  Ormond 

oDeanofSt  Paurs 

oG.  Ptfkinson,  Esq 

aMiss  Partridge    

aR.  H.  Pearson,  Esq 

oJonathan  Peckoyer,  Esq 

aMiss  P.  H.  Peckover 

oAlezander  Peckorer,  Esq. 

aD.  M.  Peebles,  Esq 

oD,  Peoples,  Esq 

oE.  Pewtress,  Esq 

aJ.  aPhen^E8q.,LL.D.,F.S.A. 

aCapt.  Philp 

aRev.  T.  G.  POcher,  Esq 

oJ.  H.  Plowcs,  Esq 

aS.  Pinscnt,  Esq. 

aMisses  Pope 

aBer.  Richmond  Powell  

aRer.  T.  Price 

aRev.  W.  H.  B.  Proby   

oBev.  E.  a  Prout    

aRev.  L.  T.  Purcell 

aRev.  B.  Ralph 

oJ.  F.  Rawdon,  Esq 

aW.  R.  Reeves,  Esq 

aRev.  J.  Rigand   

oC.  Roberts,  Esq 

aRev.  Divie  Robertson 

aMiss  M.  Roberts 

aJ.  Nisbet  Robertson,  Esq. 

aBixon  Robinson,  Esq 

aO.  Robinson,  Esq 

aDr.  Rogers  

Rev.  T.  G.  Rooke  

aRev.  W.  A.  Rouse 

aMrs.  E.  Ronse 

aMiss  E.  Secretan 

aRev.  E.  J.  Selwyn 

aRev.  H.  Smith    

aCoL  Smyth 

aR.  J.  Snape,  Esq 


£  8, 

d. 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 
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0  10 

e 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 
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0  10 
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0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

.0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

aJ.  Spencer,  Esq 

aR,  Stoddart,  Esq 

aR.  Stothert,  Esq 

aCol.  W.  Stuart   

aH.  0.  Stuart,  Esq. 

aRev.  G.  W.  Studdert 

aRev.  E.  Swann  (1877-78) 

aRev.  Dr.  Taylor 

aMiss  Taylor 

aRev.  Archer  Thompson 

oA.  B.  Thorbum,  Esq 

aRev.  R.  U.  Todd    

oHon.  Otway  Toler 

aMiss  H.  Townsend 

aRev.  Canon  Tristram 

aMrs.  Tufhell   

aRev.  W.  Twiss  Turner 

aDr.  J.  Yaughan 

aRev.  W.  Ymcent    

aMiss  Wakeham  

Rev.  W.  H.  Walford 

Captain  Waller,  R.E 

aWilson  Waterfall,  Eaq, 

aE.  F.  Watts,  Esq.  

a  A.  Blucher  Webber,  Esq 

aRev.  H.  H.  Westmore  

aMrs.  Whitehead 

aRev.  J.  O.  Whitehouse 

oSir  Richard  Wilbraham 

aCaptain  Williams,  R.E 

aMiss  Williams 

aRev.  Dr.  Wickes    

aRev.  F.  E.  Wigram   

aRev.  E.  Wilson  

aRev.  J.  Winter  

aN.  C.  White,  Esq 

aW.  C.  Wood,  Em 

oRev.  T.  Woodruff  

aMiss  Young 

aMrs.  Baring  Young   

aW.  R  Young,  Esq 

Per  Rev.  Henry  Geary  : — 

aDowager    Viscountess   Bar- 

rington 

Collected  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Long  :— 

aMrs.  Read    

aMiss  Stearo 

Lankester  Webb,  Esq 

aRev.  A.  B.  Hemsworth  

C.  Kearsley,  Esq 


£  *. 

d. 
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1  1 
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1  1 
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1  1 

(y 

1  1 
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1  1 

0- 

1  1 
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2    0 


0  10    6^ 


ERRATUM. 
In  January  QuarUrly  Statement,  Rev.  R.  J.  Livingstone,  £2  2s.,  read  for  1876-71. 
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LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

ADILAIDK. 
Jan.  12.— By  cash £19  13    6 

ALLOA. 
aRefv.  Daniri  McLean £0  10    6 


ARBROATH. 


Jan.  21.— By  ca«h 

Alexander  Gordon    

David  Corsar 

Andrew  Lowson     

W.  Salmond  and  Sobs 

James  Shanka  

Balfonrand  CnmniiDg 

A.  NkolandOo ;.... 

W.  K.  Macdonald 

James  Mnir 

Douglas  Fraser  and  Sons    

WiUSimRoDo  

Fnoicis  Webster  

J.  M.  McBain  

William  Salmond 

Alexander  Ferguson 

George  Lyon 


£11    4    6 


£1  1 

^\ 

1  1 

^\ 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

010 

o! 

0  10 

^1 

0  10 

o! 

0  10 

^i 

0  5 

^ 

0  5 

o' 

0  5 

ol 

0  5 

o' 

0  5 

0 

Geom  Yule 

Rev.  Frank  Mndie   

WilHam  Briggs 

George  Sturrock   

Alexander  Petrie,  sen... 

Heniy  Paterson 

John  Lumgair  

Thomas  Buncle 

W.  J,  Anderson   

James  Salmond 

Lectore  at  Friockheim.. 


Expenses., 


£0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  6 


0  14 

0 

11  6 
0  2 

6 
6 

£11    4    0 


AYR. 
Dec  81.— By  cash £5  19    0 


Miss  Aytoun 

D.  CJurrie,  Esq. 

Campbell  Douglas,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dykes 

J.  Flint,  Esq 

Miyor-General  Lennox... 


£0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

OB 

James  McMurtrie,  Esq.  .. 

Mrs.  MacNeiUe 

Rev.  Robert  Mac^erson.. 

J.  Murdoch,  Esq 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Muidocb 

R.  D.Murdoch,  Esq 


£0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

BATH. 
Dec.  27.— By  cash £4  10    0 

BIRKENHEAD. 

March  9.— By  cash   £10  17    0 

Jan.  16— Rev.  J.  T.  Pearse £1    "     ^ 

17— Rev.  M.  Feamley   0 

18— Rev.  R.  W.  Pridbard 0 

18^^.  B.  Annesley,  Esq 0  10 

Feb.  12— P.  A.  Wmiams,  Esq 0  "' 

26— Rev.  Canon  Feilden   0 

26— Rev.  P.  R.  Robin   2 

Colonel  V.  King 1 


1 

0 

10 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 
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BISHOPS  WALTHAM. 

aRev.  A.  B.  Burton   £110 

aRev.  H.  R.  Fleming 0  10    6 

aJ.  Padbury,  Esq.  0  10    6 

BRADFORD. 

Rev.  11.  Burton,  B.A £0  10    6 

J.  Norton  Dickorn,  Esq 0  10    6 


BRIGHTON. 

Feb.  18.— By  cash    £16  15    6 

aH.  Hebbert,  Esq £10    0 


JlccripUt, 
Mis.  Cochran,  North  Street   ... 

Mrs.  Soames 

CoL  Fanning 

Beir.  F.  T.  Hill 

3Irs.  Hill  

3Iiss  Cruso 

Miss  S.  A.  Borrer 

C  Bellingham,  Escj 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Hannah 
KcT.  C.  E.  Dougliiss    


!{                    PaytnmUs. 
£0  10    6  I  Stamps,  Ac,  less  78;  from  col- 
110,      lection,  Jan.  17th 

1    1    0| 
1     0    0 

0    5    oil 

0  10  0 ; 
10   0   o! 

0  10    of 

1  1     Ol| 

1     1     Oj  Transmitted  


£0    4    0 


16  15    6 
£16  19    6 


£16  19    6|[ 

C.  E.  Douglass, 

ffm.  Local  Secretary  for  Brighton. 


BROADSTAIRS. 

Miss  Brown £0  10    0 

Rev.  James  H.  Can    0    5    0 


CANADA. 
Feb.  2r».— By  cash £51    5    5 


Judge  Gowan,  Baine,  Ontario  .. 
LicuL  -CoL  Gzowski ,  T  oronto . . . 
The  Honourable  Chief  Justice 

Draper,  do 

The  Rev.  E.  Rogerson,  do    

The  Honourable  Chief   Justice 

Hagarty,  do 

The  Honourable  D.    L.    Mac- 

phersou,  do 

The  Honourable  W.  McMii8tcr,do 
The  Rev.    Provost    Whitaker, 

Trinity  College,  do 

Professor  Wilson,  do. 

Chrwtophcr  Robinson,  iUq.,  do. 
.John Macdonald,  Esq.,  M.r.,  do 
A.  McLeam  Howard,  Esq.,  do... 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bringhall,  do 

Dr.  Hall,  do 


Dols. 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


The  Honourable  Alexander 
Campbell,  do 

Honourable  6.  W.  Allan,  do... 

Honourable  Alexander  Yidal,  do 

Honourable  J.  Ferrier,  Montreal 

HonouraUe  J.  C.  Aikin8,Toronto 

B,  R.  Dobell,  Esq.,  Quebtc    ... 

The  Honourable  A.  Morris  (late 
Goveraor  of  Manitoba),  do.... 

W.  G.  Schreiber,  Esq.,  do 

William  Edwards,  Esq.,  Wood- 
stock, Ontario   

Charles  Beard,  Esq.,  do 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McTaviah,  do  ... 

Thomas  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Ottawa 


Dols. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

6 

6 

6 

10 


$248 
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CLIFTON. 
W.  F.  Lavington,  Esq £110 

CHELTENHAM. 
oW.  E.  Stevenson,  Esq £110 


CHIPPENHAM. 
Jan.  12.— By  cash  £0  15    0 


Rev.  J.  Rich    

Rev.  H.  R.  Boldero. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Keary 


£0 
,     0 

0 


DARUNGTON. 
Feb.  28.— By  cash £36  13    6 


Mr.  Whitefield,  Cockerton . 

Mrs.  Gnrney  Pease  

Mr.  Arthur  Pease 

Mr.  Deighton   

Mr.  E.  Backhouse,  M.P 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P 

Mr.  J.  Grierson    


£0  10 

6 

10  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

0  2 

6 

5  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

Mr.  S.  M.  Meek   

Mr.  T.  R.  M.  Plews.. 

Mr.  A.  Jobson 

Mr.  S.Elton     

Mr.  E.  Hutchinson  .. 
Rev.  T.  E.  Hodgson.. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Fry  


£1  1  O 
110- 
110- 
0  5  0" 
0  10    & 

0  10    a 

1  1     O 


DERBY. 

Miss  Newton    £0  10    6 

MissH.  Gell 0  10    6 


DUNFERMLINE. 
March?.— By  cash   £10    9    6 


Thomas  Alexander,  Esq. . 
George  BineU,  Esq. 


aRev.  James  Brown,  Lochcelly 
aRev.  Mn  Crawford,  Limekilns 

Robert  Donald,  Em 

John  Duncanson,  £fsq 

Rev.  A.  Graham,  Crossgates  ... 

John  Landale,  Esq 

Daniel  Lamond,  Esq 

James  McFarlane,  £^ 


£1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  2 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

Oj 

0  10 

61 

0  10 

6 

William  Mathewson,  Esq.  £10    0 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  McLaren  ..  0  10    ft 

Rev.  Alexander  Mitchell 0    2    ft 

John  Ross,  Esq 0  10    ft 

William  Reid,  jun..  Esq 0    2ft 

Patrick  F.  Soutar,  Esq 0  10    ft 

Andrew  Wallace,  Esq 10    0 

For  additional  Quarterly  State- 

vumts 0    2ft 


EASTBOURNE. 

Jan.  1. — By  cash     £6    6    0 

altev.  W.  H.  Wright 0  10    6 
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EDINBURGH. 

Mar.  21.— By  caBh    £70    0    0 

Subscriptions  received  by  T.  R  Johnston,  Esq.,  at  4,  St  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,. 
during  the  year  ending  8l8t  December,  1877  : — 

1877. 
Jan.  le— Thomas  Padon,  5,  Hart  Street     

Mrs.  Arch.  Stewart,  4,  Marchmont  Terrace 

D.  Jefi&ey,  14,  Randolnh  Crescent         

31. — John  Hoyes,  Ainslie  Place  

Mrs.  Mill,  86,  Howe  Street         

Mrs.  Gallaway,  58,  Great  King  Street 

W.  Leckie,  11,  Carlton  Terrace 

Fob.   1.— John  Watson,  2,  Oswald  Road 

W.  F.  Burnley,  24,  Ainslie  Place         

Sir  Robert  ChristiBon,  Bart,  40,  Moray  Place 

Alex.  Hamilton,  W.  S.,  The  Elms,  Whitehouse  Loan 

Jan.  6. — Miss  Clayton,  28,  Rutland  Square         

Feb.l2.— J.  T.  Brown,  Gibraltar  House,  St.  Leonards  Hill 

16. — ^Miss  Moireison,  6,  Heriot  Row 

James  Stewart,  W.S.,  8,  Doune  Terrace 

J.  T.  Black,  6,  North  Bridw     

Isaac  Anderson  Henry,  of  Woodend,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity  Road 

John  Kennedy,  71,  Great  King  Street 

Miss  Crooks,  37,  Manor  Place 

Mrs.  Baxter,  9,  Rutland  Square 

James  Yeitch,  8,  Mercluston  Park         

Mar.  7. — Miss  Mackenzie,  16,  Moray  Place  

Feb.  26. —Rev.  Dr.  Moody  Stuart,  43,  Queen  Street        

Mar.  18. — ^Mrs.  CoL  MacDougall,  MiUbum  Tower,  Corstorphine 
20. —Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  9,  Oxford  Terrace  (for  1876) 
Do.                      do.              (for  1876) 
29.— W.  J.  Ford,  17,  Grosvenor  Crescent      

Professor  Kelland,  20,  Clarendon  Crescent       

Mar.  29. — D.  Barton,  14,  Clarendon  Crescent        

Mrs.  Wood,  11,  Clarendon  Crescent      

Miss  Fergusson,  18,  Rutland  Squ<ire     

J.  M.  Macandrew,  16,  York  Place        

William  Dickson,  88,  York  Place  

John  Macnair,  31,  Moray  Place 

Dr.  Wilson,  12,  Dean  Terrace     

Mrs.  Morison,  of  Mountblairy,  12,  Randolph  Crescent.. 

William  Lyon,  67,  George  Street 

R.  M.  Smith,  4,  Bellevue  Crescent         

April  2. — Robert  Haldane,  17,  Charlotte  Square 

Rev.  Dr.  Teape,  Findhom  Place 

3£is8es  Kennedy,  1,  Church  Hill 

Dr.  Moir,  62,  Castle  Street  

Robert  Paterson,  M.D.,  32,  Charlotte  Street,  lioith     .. 

J.  H.  Wilson,  1,  East  Castle  Road  

11. — ^Miss  Falconar,  Falconhall  

Mrs.  Smith,  Heriot  Hill  House 

Mrs.  McDowall,  Blackford  Road 

9. — Rev.  D.  Drummond         

6. — Dean  Montgomery,  1 7,  Athole  Crescent 

Rev.  W.  Turner,  17,  Gayfield  Square 

May  7. — Don^^  Maclagan,  M.D.,  28,  Heriot  Row        

T.  Brown  Douglas,  21,  Moray  Place       


£ 

s. 

d. 

0  10 

» 

0  10 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

(► 

0  10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0  10 

6 

load   ...  0  10 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0  10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0 

2 

6 

1 

•0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 
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May  7.— T.  G.  Murray,  11,  Randolph  Crescent 

James  Wright,  2,  Lennox  Street 

R.  E.  Scott,  25,  Melville  Street 

James  Sime,  Cnigmonnt 

Andrew  Usher  and  Co^  W.  Nicolion  Street     ... 
10.— Mrs.  Steele,  18,  Pilrig  Street      

G.  W.  Simson,  54,  Frederick  Street      

Professor  Simpson,  52,  Queen  Street      

Sir  James  Falshaw,  Bart,  14,  Belgraye  Creteent 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Paterson^  8,  Coates  Oretoent     .. . 

Mrs.  Meek,  21,  Rutland  Square 

25.— John  Boyd,  27,  Melville  Street 

P.  Miller,  8,  Bellevue  Terrace     

26.— Professor  Balfour,  27,  Inverleith  Bow 

Junell.— Rev.  D.  F.  Sandford,  6,  Rutland  Square 

12.— James  A.  Jamieson,  14,  Buckingham  Terrace  ... 
1.— Rev.  David  Simpson,  F.  0.  Manse,  Lawieaoekiik 

29.-VaUeyfield 

July  2.— Thomas  B.  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  4,  St  Andrew  Sqi 
Aug.  7.— Sir  Francis  Outram,  Bart,  4,  Ainslie  Place 

8.— C.  S.  IngliB,  12,  Dick  Phu»         

Septl7. — Professor  Duns,  New  College     

Oct.  9.— W.  J.  Duncan,  29,AbercrombyPlace 

Peter  Mill,  98,  S.  Bridge 

Rev.  G.  D.  CuUen,  88,  Royal  Terrace 

13. — James  Carnegie      

17.— J.  Murray,  8,  Thistle  Court        , 

18.~TheChirfiolm,  March  HaU         

Rev.  Dr.  Duff        

T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  Hope  Park 

Rev.  Dr.  Peddie,  57,  George  Square      

J.  R.  Stewart,  Exchequer 

D.  S.  Peddie,  North  Trinity  House,  Trinity  Road      ► 

David  S.  Dickson,  W.S.,  1,  Thistle  Court 

Scott  Brothers,  125,  Princes  Street        

John  Tumbull,  58,  Frederick  Street      

John  Scott  Moncrieff,  19,  Lynedoch  Place 

Misses  Stevenson,  13,  Randolph  Crescent 
19.— J.  T.  Wilson,Restalrig 

Dr.  Gibb,  12,  Windsor  Street      

Rev.  Thomas  Main,  7,  Bellevue  Crescent 

T.  M.  Balfour,  Pilrig  House       

Mrs.  Hunter,  18,  Abercromby  Place       

W.  Q.  Dickson,  M.D.,  8,  Royal  Circus 

Thomas  A.  G.  Boyne,  M.D.,  61,  George  Square 

Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  16,  Magdala  Orescent 
22.— Rev.  Alex.  Whyte,  52,  MelviUe  Street  ... 

John  Miller,  2,  Melville  Crescent 

John  Menzies,  8,  Grosvenor  Crescent  ... 
24. — John  Dryborough,  15,  Coates  Crescent  ... 
26.— Robert  Younger     

Mrs.  H.  J.  Muston,  22,  Rutknd  Square... 

Mrs.  Gumming      

Miss  Buchanan,  18,  Lansdowne  Crescent 

Alex.  Paton,  2,  Drummond  Place 
30. — Gall  and  IngUs,  6,  George  Street 

D.  Jeffrey,  14,  Randolph  Crescent 

Mrs.  Graham,  1,  Clarendon  Crescent  ... 
31.— Charles  Sidey,  21,  Chester  Street 

Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  N.  Manor  Place  ... 

10 
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Oct.  31.— Rev.  Dr.  McGregor,  Cumin  PUwe  

Rev.  N.  Wiibt      

Rev.  W.  G.  BUikie,  D.D.,  9,  PiJiuento>i  RomI         

Nov.  9. — MiM  M mut,  The  Gnnge  UoQM 

Mr*.  Seton,  St  Beanett* 8 

<)ct.  26.— Rev.  R.  H.  Ireland,  Portobello 

5ov.  22. — Rev.  Alex.  HskUne-Chinnerj,  Bnunfield  Place         

William  Rol»o%  Gillaland  Ro«l 

Dr.  Angus  Maedonald,  29,  Charlotte  Square     

2S.— Rev.  R,  H.  Stevenon,  D.D.,  9,  Oxfofd  Tenrnce  

William  FrMer,  18,  Saxe-Oobnrg  Plaee 

John  MacLaren,  1^  Princes  Street       

Alexander  Padon,  18,  8t.  Andrew  Sqnare         

24. — Mrs.  Brown,  Carlton,  Hnrrajfield         

Rev.  J.  Calder  Macphail,  Pihig  House 

Mrs.  Wood,  II,  Clwendon  Crescent      

Mrs.  Thomson  Bonar,  Grove  Lodge       

J.  H.  Wilson,  1,  E.  CasUe  Road  

Rev.  D.  Smith,20,  N.  Mansion  House  Road 

Mrs.  J.  Biitchell  Harvev,  16,  Chalmers  Crescent         

Ih^c  4.— A.  F.  Somerville,  11,  Viewforth  Terrace  

Miss  SomerviUe,  do.  

D.  Anderson  

10. — James  Stewart,  8,  Donne  Terrace 

20.— Edward  Caird,  16,  Belgrave  Crescent 

-31 . — Pastor  A.  Hansen,  Etne,  Sandhordland,  Norway        

John  Cowan,  of  Beeslack 

Rev.  James  Fairbaim,  LAverockbank  Terrace 

3£isse8Gall 

T.  C.  Burrow,  Bockstone  House,  Burton,  Westmoreknd  (for  1876) 
Do.  do.  Ifor  1877).. 

Profeasor  Charteris,  4,  GreenhQl  Gardens         

Miss  Macmilkn,  7,  Fingal  Place 
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6 

FARKHAM. 


£104    0    6 


Jan. 

Mrs.  Knight 

Mr.  K.  Bacon  

Mr.  G.  Curling    ... 
J.  IL  Knight,  Esq. 


18.— By  cash  £5    8    0 

£1     1    0|i  Mr.  G.  8oloman.jun.  |  £0  10 


Rev.   J.   P.    Irby,   Crookhara, 

Famham    

Master  Le  Mesurier 


0  10 
0    3 


FAVERSHAM 


Mar.  12.— By  cash 

Mr.  J.  A-  Anderson,  jun. 

Mr.  B.  Adkins 

.Mr.  C.  Bryant 

Mr.  H.  E.  Coulter 

Rev.  C.  E.  Donne  

Mr.  F.  F.  Giraud    

Mr.  S.  Higham    

Miss  Jones    

Mr.  R,  J.  Hilton 

Mr.  P.  Neame 

Mrs.  Rigden 

Mr.  W.  E.  Rigden 


I£0  6 

0' 

0  2 

6, 

0  6 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  6 

0. 

£5    3    6 

Mr.  R.  Watson  Smith   ]  £1 

Mr.  L.  Shrubsole    |  0 

Mr.  C.  Smith  0 

Mr.  J.  TasseU 0 

Mr.  J.  Warren !  0 

Mr.  R.  Wyles 0 


Expense  of  Advertising . 


GLASGOW. 


aT.  Barclay,  Esq £1     0    0 


I  £5     6    6 
.030 

.£5    3    6 
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GREENOCK. 
Mar.  27.— By  cash   £80    0    0 


James  MortoD,  Esq. 

Alexander  Carrie,  Esq 

Mrs.  Andrew  Camichael.... 
James  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.P.. 

John  Maceregor,  Esq 

Abram  L^e,  Esq. 

Alexander  Scott,  jim.,  Esq.. 

Graham  Biymner,  Esq 

Edward  Blackmore,  Esq 

John  C.  Hunter,  Esq 

Thomas  Prentice,  Esq 

John  R.  Allison,  Esq 

Robert  Little,  Esq 

Donald  MacDonald,  Esq  ... 
Robert  Binnie,  Esq 


£3 
2 


Oil  Archibald  Adam,  Esq.... 
01  Hugh  W.  Walker,  Esq. 

01  Robert  Blair,  Esq 

0|j  Samuel  F.  Nicol,  Esq. 

o|  " 

0 

ol 

i 


T.  R.  OgUvie,  Es< 
D.  D.  Adamson,  I 
John  Erskine,  Esq. 
John  H.  Carmichael,  Esq. 
Thomas  Carmichael,  Esq... 
O'l  George  R.  McDougall,  Esq 

0 
0 
0 


William  Letham, 

Duncan  Shaw,  Esq.,  Edinburgh 

Rev.  Alexander  Walker,  Mill 

port,  Cumbrae   | 

John  Marquis,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  j 


£1  0 
1  0 
1     0 

1  0 
0  15 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 

2  0 


Donald  MacDonald,  Eon,  Local  Treasurer. 

HALIFAX. 

Jan.  16.— By  cash  £3    3    0 

Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean  £110 

W.  H.  Rawson,  Esq 110 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Rawson  110 


HITCHIN. 


Dec.  19. — By  cash 
Jan.  23.—     „ 

Mrs.  S.  Lucas,  Hitchin   

Mr.  G.  Jackson,  Hitchin 

W.  Ransom,  Esq.,  Fairfield    ... 

Mr.  J.  Gatward,  Hitchin 

Mr.  F.  Joyner    

Mr.  B.  Boardman 

J.  H.  Tuke,  Esq.,  Bancroft 

MissTuke 

Mr.  Joshua  Whiting,  Hitchin... 


To   Donations   received    since 
Mrs.  Finn's  visit  to  Hull : — 
1877. 

May — Mrs.  Martin  Eyre,  Hull . 
Wm.      Quarton,     Esq., 

Market  Weiehton 

Rev.  T.  C.  Westmore- 
land, M.A.,  Shipton 
Thorpe,  near  Market 

Weighton 

Rev.  W.  Hutchinson, 
M.A.,  The  Vicarage, 

Howden 

Miss  Julia  Singleton, 
GreatGivendale,  Pock- 

lington  

Balance 


£10    4    6 
110 


£0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0     5 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

c! 

Mr.  J.  P.  Drewett 

Mr.  T.  Perkins 

Mr.  M.  H.  Foster,  Wymondley 

Mr.  Franklin,  Hitchin    

Mr.  J.  Pollard,  Hi|rh  Down 

Mr.  T.  Priest,  Ickleford  


HULL. 

r  1877. 

'l  May— By    cash    paid    Messrs. 
]'  Leng  &  Co.,  forprint- 

£1     1     0  I  ing  Notices  of  Meet- 

ing, 300  circulars,  &c. 
0  10    6  Postage  stamps  for  300 

circulars    

Extra  Envelopes  


0  10    6 


0  10    6 


0  10    6 
0  11    0 

£3  14    0,' 


£0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  ^ 
110 

0  10  & 

'£10    4  6 

1 


£2 

6 

6 

1 

5 

0 

0 

2 

a 

£3  14 
John  P.  Bell,  Treasurer. 
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LIST  OF  BUBSORIPTIOirS. 


HULL— om^AiMti. 

Feb.  4.— By  cash  £21  18    0 

Feb.  19-— Miss  Bromby  110 

Mar.  9.— By  cash 0  11    0 


M.D. 


J.  Pearson  Bell,  Esq 

Colonel  Fraucis,  K.B. 

Bey.  £.  Jackson,  M.A.  

R.  G.  Smith,  Esq 

Berr.  Caaon  Mnsgraye,  VLA. 
James  Pyborn,  £m.,  M.D.   ., 

William  Sissons,  Eaq 

J.  E.  Wade,  Esq 

Mrs.  WilBon    

C.  D.  Holmes,  Esq 

Rev.  J.  B/ron,  M.A 

E.  J.  Cook,  Esq. 

Charles  Copland,  Esq. 

Bey.  J.  Ellam,  Esq 

George  Hardy,  Esq 

J.  H.  Hill,  Esq 

Thomas  Holden,  Esq.  

W.  J.  Limn,  Esq.,  M.D 

Bey.  Dr.  Mackay 

Geoige  Myers,  Esq 


£1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


William  Parker,  laq 

MissE.  Radford   

A.  Pickering,  Esq 

Heniy  Sonlby,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Stamp   

Mr.  Wake 

Samuel  Watson,  Esq 

Rev.  George  Wilkinson   . . . 

M.  Bach,  Esq 

J.  a  Elsworth,  Esq 

W.  M.  CUrke,  Esq 

Henry  Preston,  Ei^ 

Joseph  Jacobs,  Esq 
WiUiam  Botterill, . 


Less  printing  and  postage 


£0  10 
0  10 


0  10 


£28    2    0 
14    0 

£21  18    0 


William   Sissons,  Treasurer. 


IPSWICH. 
Feb.  21.— By  cash  £9  17    0 


B.  Binyon,  Esq 

G.  C.  E.  Bacon,  Esq.  . 
Archdeacon  of  Soffolk . 
Rey.  J.  B.  Tumock.... 
Bey.  C.  A.  Raymond  . 

J.  Westhorp,  Esq 

J.  C.  Cobbold,  Esq..... 


£1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1    1 

0 

W.  Brown,  Esq. 
R.  Miller,  Esq.  .. 
Rey.  S.  Garratt.. 

Mrs.  Meller  

Miss  Lacon    


£1     0 

0 

1    0 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

£9  17    0 


LANCASTER. 

Christopher  Bayne,  Esq £1    0    0 

Rev.  C.  L.  Reynolds  110 

L.  W.  Reynolds,  Esq. 0  10    6 

Rey.  J.  Bone  (lecture) 0  19    0 

LEDBURY. 

March  28.— By  cash   £2    7    0 

Per  Rey.  F.  a  Stooke-Vauglan  :— 

Rey.  G.  Kirwood,  Hereford £0  10    6 

Rey.  D.Price,  Little  Maule  (1876-7)...    110 

Rey.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan  0  10    6 

Sale  of  Photographs    0    6    0 

LEEDS. 
Jan.  24.— By  cash £82  10    « 


IS 
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LIST  OF  SUBaCKIPnOKS. 


UCHFIELD. 

BiahopHobbouae  (1878-9)  £2    0 

«Mn.  HobbooM 0  10 


LINCOLN. 

cMra.  Balfour £110 

I  Waldo  Sibtiioipe 110 


Dec  U.—Bj  Cftah 
Jan.    8. —     „ 
„    25.—     „ 
Feb.  12.—     „ 
Mar.16.—     „ 


MANCHESTER. 


£4  14  6 

8  19  6 

10    0  0 

10    0  0 

16  15  6 

1  11  6 


oS.  Coltam,  Eaq. ». 

rtlUv.  W.  H.  RogeiB   

aMn.  Leeda»  per  do 

fiGL  Robiaaon,  Eaq 

W.  Opeaabaw,  Eaq 

aRer.  A.  Maclaren,  D.D. 

aG.  QanUiorp,  Eaq 

oJ.  F.  Hntton,  Esq.    

aH.  M.  Laurence,  Esq.    ... 
rtJ.  Loire,  Eaq 

W.  Slater,  jun.,  Eaq.    ... 

J.  O.  An^w,  Eaq 

(iJ.  Robinaon,  Eao.  

aMrs.  Cruao,  per  £.  L.  R. 
rtMra.  HowuxC        do. 
a  Walter  Bellbouae,  Eaq.... 
aR.  W.  Bamea,  Em 

H.  H.  Howarth,  Eaq.    ... 

rtRev.  T.  N.  Farttiing 

(iJ.  Jackaon,  Esq. 

aRew,  W.  Ricbfi^dson 

aRey.  S.  A.  Steintbal 


£1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0  10 
2    2 


1 

1 
0 
1 

2  o! 

-  ^  ^ 

0  10  6 

1  1  ol 
0  10  6 
110 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
110 


aF.  W.Grafton,  Esq 

S.  W.  Bulteel,  E^i 

aRev.  J.  A.  Stowell 

aReT.  E.  Alien 

aRer.  Canon  Gibson    

aReT.  Canon  Woodhouse 

oJ.  Barlow,  Esq.  

oJ.  R.  Barlow,E8q 

aRer.  J.  Chippendale 

aEmest  Bellhonse,  E.sq.  .. 
aG.  H.  Goldsmith,  Emj.  .. 
aRev.  G.  Burwell 

J.  H.  Bullock,  Esq 

T.  Schofield,  Esq 

Robert  Uiunpson,  Esq.  .. 

aT.  Rymer,  Esq 

aC.  P.  Allen,  Esq 

J.  Nickaon,  Esq 

A.  H.  Heywood,  Esq 


March  1. — By  cash 
Collected  by  C.  Readhouse  :— 

Bey.  R.  Waahington    

Mrs.  Warwick 

Yiacounteaa  Oaaington 

Rev.  J.  G.  Jukea 

H.  Walton,  Eaq 

Miaa  Readhouse 

Mra.  Taylor  

A  Friend    

MissCreaaey 

Rev.  H.  A.  Martin  

Rev.  J.  Miller  

Rev.  J.  Dunlop 

Captain  Sinclair   

Miaa  Good 

Mr.  J.  Bilson    

Rob.  Middleton,  Esq 

Collected  by  Mrs.  Tallents  :— 

John  Thorpe,  Esq 

W.  Lamming,  Esq.  

A* 


6 


NEWARK. 
£:-7    9 

Mrs.  Gilstrap    

Mrs.  George  Gilstrap   

Mrs.  Tallents    

Mrs.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Bakewell  

The  Misa  Lawtons 

Miss  Fillingham  , 

Mr.  John  Ridge , 

Collected  by  Mrs.  Prince  :— 

Mrs.  Hall 

Mra.  Branston  

Mr.  Howitt   

Mr.  Manh 

CoUected  by  Mra.  Evelyn  Fall; 
ner : — 

P.  R.  Falkner,  Eaq 

K  S.  Falkner,  Esq 

Rev.  Canon  Nevile  

Mrs.  Hutchinson 


£0    5 

1 
0 

0  10 

0 

5    0 

0I 

0    2 

e' 

0  12 

0 

0  10 

0  1 

0  10 

o! 

0    2 

6  > 

0  10 

0 

1  11 

6 

0  10 

^  1 

0  10 

^i 

0  10 

ol 

0    6 

0 

1     0 

0  : 

1     0 

0 

1     1 

o! 

1     1 

ol 

tJ     o 

0    o 

10     G 
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£47    6    6 


£10  0 
110 

2     2  (> 

0  10  (» 

0  10  (> 

0     5  0 

0     5  0 

0     5  0 


110 
110 
0  5  0 
0     5     0 


1  1  0 

1  1  0 

1  1  0 

0  5  0 


UST  07  BUBttCKIPTIOKi. 


HSWCASTLE. 


aT.  L.  Gooch,  Eiq. £2    2    0 


NORTHAMTTON. 


Eiq.    

ren,  JSu 

TshaU,  Esq.. 


Mar.  5. — By  cash 

Sir  Henry  Brydm,  Bart. 
T.  Osbori,  ~ 
Thos.  ScnVen, 
Heniy  MarshaU, 
J.  Robiii«oii»'E«q. 

M.  P.  Mansfield,  Esq 

The  Mayor,  T.  Tebbntt,  Esq. 

Wm.  Jones,  Esq 

Wm.  Marshall 

Rev.  H.  a  Gedge 

Rev.  S.  J.  W.Sandew 

Rev.  J.  T.  Brown 

Rev.  Thos.  Arndd  


£18  10    0 


£1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

0 

J.  WUHamSyEsq 

J.  Williams,  jnn. 

£.  F.  Law,  Euq 

W.  T.  Law,  Esq. 

P.  P.  Perry,  Esq 

Geo.  Bass,  Esq. 

Rev.  D.  N.  Tom 

Parker  Gray,  Esq.    .. 

EliEvana,£8i 

J.  Smith,  Esq 

H.  Mobbs,  £^.    

E.  F.  Law,  jon.  Esq. 


NORWICH  AND  NORFOLK. 

Mar.  9.— By  cash    £1110    0 

„  12.—    „  2  18    6 

aRev.  R.  W.  Eennion    110 

aRev.  W.  Hudson  (2  years)  110 

oH.  8.  Pattiscm,  Esq 1     1     0 


aThe  Dean  of  Norwich 

oE.  K.  Harvey,  Esq 

oJ.  J.  Winter,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  T.  Moore 

aR.  CoUer,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  J.  Stnwey    

oRev.  W.  W.  Clarke  

aRev.  W.  R.  CoIleU 

Rev.  W.  N.  Ripley  (paid  in 
1877  to  the  London  office)... 

aO.  C.Eaton,  Esq 

aR.  Geldart,  Esq 


£2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

aF.  R.  Holmes,  Esq.... 
oRev.  F.  Hildyard  .... 

aMrs.  Hildyard 

aRev.  C.  R.  Mauiing . 

aR.  W.  Hudson   

aRev.  W.F.  Cueeny.... 


Expenses 


PERTH 


Rev.  Jas.  Scotland £0  10    0 

READING. 
March  26.— By  cash £22    3    6 


aC.  J.  Andrews,  Esq 

aRev.  C.  F.  J.  Bourke.. 
aR.  Bracher,  Esq. 
aG.  Carley,  Esq 
aG.  L.  Cwley, 
oS.  Derham,  Bt 
aWmiam  Exall,'! 
aRev.  N.  J.  Garry 
«Thomas  Hawkins,  Esq. 
aJ.  H  Hounslow,  Esq... 

oJ.  Long,  Esq.  

aJ.  B.  Monck,  '. 
oGeorae  Palmer,  [    ^ 
oW.  J.  Pahncr,  Esq.. 


£0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

I  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

o| 

aRev.  W.  Payne  

oMessrs.  C.  and  G.  Philbrick  ... 

oRev.  F.  RoTiden 

aRev.  S.  H.  Soole     

aC.  E.  Stuart,  Esq 

aM  J.  Sutton,  Esq. 

aArthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq 

aT.  T.  Taylor,  Esq.  

aRev.  G.  J.  Tubbs   

W.  H.  Wellsteed,  Esq.  (don.) 

aTheodore  White,  Esq 

oRev.  F.  E.  Williams 

aR.  Worsley,  Esq 


£0  10  9 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0    6  O 


0  10 
0    6 


£0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

£12  18 

1  3 

£11  10 


£0  10 
0  10 


1 

5 

10 

2 

1 
1 
10 
10 
10 
0 
10 
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LIST  OF  8UB8CRIPTIOMS. 

RICHMOND. 
Jao.  1.— By  cash £8  17    0 

STROUD. 
aRev.  W.  F.  Wilkinson £0  10    6 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Mar.  2.— By  cash £10    4 

R.  Janson,  Esq £110 

Mrs.  Lelth    1    1    0 

W.  F.  Browell,  Esq 110 

G.  Bartram,  Esq. 1     1    0 

Rev.  H.  J.  Rhodes 10    0 

T.  F.  Gibson,  Esq.  (don.)  6    0    0 

WELLS. 
Mar.  2.— By  cash £2    0 

1876.  W.  S.  Welsh,  Esq £0    6    0 

1877.  Do.  0    6    0 

„      Rev.  C.  M.  Church  0  10    0 

„      A.  F.  Somenrille,  Esq 0  10    6 

1878.  Rev.  C.  M.  Church 0  10    0 


WHITBY. 

Jan.  81.— By  cash  £8 

Mrs.  Cholmley £1    0 

Mrs.  Wells   0  10 

Mrs.  Brewster  0  10 

Mrs.  Richardson 0    6 

E.  W.  Chapman 1    0 


5    0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


WINCHESTER. 

Jan.  29.— By  cash   £2  12 

Mr.  Walsh    £1    1    0 

Miss  Zomlin    110 

Miss  Forster 0  10    6 

Feb.  1.— Miss  Fyers  1    0 


WINDERMERE. 
Feb.  1.— By  cash £7  17    6 


Edward  Crewdson,  Esq. 
James  Cropper,  Esq.     ... 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Esq 

Henry  Wilson,  Esq 

Henry  Thompson,  Esq. 


£1     1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

Edward  Whitwell,  Esq. 

T.  C.  Wilson,  Esq 

Robert  Somervell,  Esq. 
James  Thompson,  Esq. 


£1    1 

0  10 

1  1 
1    1 


WINDSOR. 
aRev.  Stephen  Hawtrey £2    2    0 
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LADIES'  ASSOQATIOHS. 


A  nMwtini^  was  held  bj  inTitation  of  His.  Wood  Haywood  at  her  hanm^ 
Ijiglewood,  Gnat  MalFern,  on  the  28ih  Deoemher.  The  Baf.B.  B.StOBey,  ofSt 
JohnX  Wednesboiy,  opened  the  proceedings  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  gnat 
▼alae  of  the  corroboration  afforded  by  the  discoveries  made  by  means  of  explora- 
tion la  Palestine  to  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture. 

A  heayy  fall  oi  snow  coming  on  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting,  praroited 
Biany  frfun  being  {»esent 

On  the  6th  of  February  Mr.  and  Miss  Headlam  assembled  a  party  of  friends  at 
their  boose  in  Tnnbridge  Wells,  to  hear  about  the  exploration  of  Palestine.  Mr. 
Headlam  mentioned  the  fecial  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Holy  Land  now, 
when  such  great  events  are  oecnrring  in  the  East.  He  spoke  of  the  sign  given 
in  the  Bible,  that  God's  time  to  favour  the  Holy  Land  is  drawing  aaar,  namely, 
**  when  men,  His  servants,  take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  it  pities  them  to  see 
her  in  the  dnst  '*  Mr.  Headlara  added  that  the  work  of  exploration  in  Palestine 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  "  stones  snd  dust,"  and  that  it  had  been  a  most 
interesting  work  about  which  he  and  his  friends  wen  ^ad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  more.  Several  clergymen  were  present,  and  exprened  their  full 
sympathy  with  the  work. 

Ou  the  17th  January  a  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mrs.  SoameSy  in  her 
house  at  Tranmon  Lodge,  Bri|^n.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Hanna  pre- 
tiidail,  and  ea^ressed  his  very  deep  interest  in  the  subject  whieh  had 
brought  together  the  friends  then  assembled.  The  Bsv.  0.  £.  Douglass,  Hon. 
Local  Secretary,  was  also  present,  and  expressed  his  great  plessan  in  seeing 
fresh  interest  awakened  on  behalf  of  a  work  for  which  he  had  laboured  during 
several  years  past  ;  a  work  worthy  of  cordial  support  from  all  who  love  and  value 
Holy  Scripture. 

Mr.  and  Mm.  J.  Fuller  Maitland  assembled  a  large  party  of  their  friends  to 
hear  about  the  exploration  of  Palestine  at  their  house,  39,  PhiUimore  Gardens, 
Kensington,  on  the  25th  February.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Maclagan,  Vicar 
of  Kenaiogton,  had  kindly  consented  to  pnside,  but  was,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  meeting,.pnvented  by  illness.  Mr.  J.  MaeGregor  (Bob  Roy)  then,  on  being 
asked,  eameup  fnm  Blackheath,  and  gave  in  a  ^ort  speech  an  outline  of  the 
grand  work  accomplished  in  the  completion  of  the  Survey  of  Palestine.  He  had  a 
letter  just  received  from  H.M.  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  describing  the  extnme  distress 
<:au8ed  by  the  war  to  the  peasantry  of  Palestine,  many  of  the  able-bodied  men 
having  been  taken  to  serve  as  soldiers.  Mr.  MaoGregor  added,  "We  have  done 
the  field  work  of  our  Survey  west  of  Jordan ;  but  we  have  done  it  only  just  in 
time,  for,  as  the  country  now  is,  in  the  present  distress,  we  could  not  have  carried  it 
on  with  our  staff  of  officers  and  men  in  force.  They  could  not  have  moved  about 
or  obtained  the  needful  supplies.  The  work  was  finished  just  in  time  before  it 
would  have  impossible  for  us  to  complete  it. 

Among  those  present  at  this  meeting  wen  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
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ladies'  associations. 

with  the  Ladies  Elizabeth,  Victoria,  Constance,  and  Evelyn  CampbelL  Them 
were  also  several  clergymen,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  exiffessed  in  the 
results  of  the  Exploration  laid  before  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Attly  invited  a  large  party  of  friends  to  the  Palace  at  Hereford,  on  the 
12th  March.  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  absent,  being  engaged 
with  confirmations.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Smith.  There 
were  present  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  the  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  Lady  Sayc  and 
Sele,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Clive,  Lady  Katharine  and  Mr.  M.  B.  Clive,  bcsidea 
clergymen  and  other  gentlemen,  and  many  ladies.  Few  of  those  who  heard  the 
account  that  day  had  any  previous  idea  of  the  amount  of  interesting  work  actu- 
ally done,  or  of  the  very  remarkable  discoveries  made  on  the  Temple  Mountain 
at  Jerusalem  by  Cj^ain  Warren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmet  held  a  meeting  at  their  house,  Springfield,  Kensington 
Park  Road,  on  Monday,  March  18th.  The  vicar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robins,  presided, 
and  in  an  interesting  speech  pointed  out  the  kind  of  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  work  of  this  nature,  and  the  interest  of  discoveries  made  in  the  Land  of  the 
Bible — so  far  surpassing  the  interest  even  of  discoveries  in  Rome,  or  Greece,  or 
Nineveh.  A  large  company  was  present,  among  them  several  clergymen — the 
Rev.  —  Emmet  and  others.  The  Rev.  Horrocks  Cocks'and  Dr.  Sabungie  spoke  at 
the  close  of  the  proceedings.  The  latter  pointed  out  how  the  Land  of  Palestine 
was  in  a  very  true  sense  actually  the  Land — the  Home— spiritually  of  every 
Christian,  be  his  nationality  what  it  might.  He  also  said  that  every  fresh  feet 
dug  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  Land  would  prove  to  be  as  a  lamp,  nay,  as. 
a  sun  to  shine  with  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  invited  a  party  of  friends  to  hear  this  ever-interesting 
history  of  exploration  in  the  Holy  Land  at  her  house,  4,  Manson  Place,  South 
Kensington,  on  the  19th  of  March. 

To  all  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  given  us  help  we  offer  hearty  thanks,  and 
to  the  ladies  who  kindly  labour  on  our  behalf  as  Hon.  Secretaries  of  Associations — 
Mrs.  Main,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Miss  Bryne  and  Miss  Ker  (who  have  collected  for 
us) ;  Miss  Ross,  of  Inverness  ;  and  Miss  Mary  Forbes,  of  Aberdeen. 


Meetings  or  Ladies*  Associatioxs  in  Aid  op  Palestine  Exploration 

Fund. 

October,  3,  1877.— Peter  Denny,  Esq.,  Helenslee,  Dunbarton  £20    0  0 

„       „     „        aMiss  Yonge,  Ott^rboume,  Winchester    10  0 

„       „    „        aMrs.  Hawtrey,  Nursling  Rectory,  Southampton      0  10  6 

„        ,,    ,,        aMiss  Buckley,  Geneseo,  New  York,  U.S.A.  ...      1     1  0 

„       16    ,.        ByMit>sDavid8on,Ladies*Association,Forres,N.B.     1  10  0 

Miss  Gordon,  Burgie  House £0  10  0 

Mrs.  Stewart,  Logic 0  10  0 

Mrs.  Eraser  Ty tier,  Sanquhar  House 0    5  0 

Miss  Davidson  0    6  0 

October,  26.— Mrs.  Bompas,  15,  Stanley  Gardens,  Kotting  Hill  ...  0  10  6 

„        29.— Hon.  Mrs.  Annesiey  Gore,  15,  South  Audley  street,  W.  10  0 
, ,        80.  — Medting  given  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield 

and  Mrs.  Bickersteth,  at  the  Deanery,  Lichfield  15  10  4 

oThe  Dean  of  Lichfield £2    2    0 
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LADIB8     ASAOCIXnOVS. 

alfa.  Kckcnteth  £0  10  0 

Mrs.  Dyott,  Freeford,  Lichfield 10  0 

MkB  GaUon,  ILiw  Kesyaid  Piri^  Rageley  110 
lUght  Bey.  Uiabop  Abraham,  The  Cloee, 

Lichfield    1     0  0 

A  Friend    10  0 

aMis.  Hobhoose,  The  Cloee,  Lichfield  0  10  0 

Deanery  Sexrants 0    6  0 

Mias  Simpeon,  The  Cloee,  Lichfield 10  0 

yarionB  rkmationfl    8  1110 

Hra.  Selwyn,  The  Palace,  Lichfield 10  0 

The  Hisses  Wakefield,  Bronghton,  Longdon  10  0 

Hiss  Mott,  Pool  Hooso,  Lichfield 0  10  6 

aJ^ht  Bev.  Bishop  Hobhonse 10  0 

November,  8.— By  Mrs.   C.  Ratcliffe,  Wyddrington,   Edgbaston, 
Birmingham    2    0 

MiM  Archer  £1     1     0 

MiasJaffray 0    6    0 

Small  Sums  0  13    0 

Added 0    10 

KoTcniber  12-— By  Mrs.  H-  Smith,  Chichester 6    3 

aHrs.  Dornford,  The  Palace £0  10    6 

oHiss  Farrenden,  East  Pallant 0  10    « 

oHiss  Newlandb,  West  Street 0  10    6 

^ETpLt.l'^'^Pri'^  «^0  « 

aMiB.  Dendjr,  &e  Warren 0  10  6 

oMts.  Lnttman  Johnson,  17,  Sussex  Square, 

Brixton 0  10  « 

aRer.  Geom  Langdale,  Compton  Bectory, 

Petersfield 0  10  6 

aHn.  H.  Smith,  St.  John's  House 0  10  6 

oR.  G.  Raper,  Esq.,  West  Street 0  10  6 

oMissEUiott  0    2  6 

aMrs.  Trevor  0    5  0 

Rev.  Prebendary  Bowles 0  10  6 

November  21  and  22. — ^Meetings  at  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Gwatkin's,  8, 
Scrape  Terrace,  Cambridge  14  17 

Yarions  Donations £3    2    0 

Do.         do 7    1  10 

«Rev.  R.  Appleton,  Trinity  Colle^  Cam- 
bridge   110 

Mrs.  Selwyn,  Vine  Cottage,  Cambridge   ...  2    2    0 

By  Miss  Leach 0  10    0 

aRev.  A.  Rose,  Emmanuel  College 110 

December  13.— By  Miss  Mary  Forbes,  6,  Mackie  Place,  Aberdeen...    31  18 

Oct.  17, 1877. — Mrs.  Paterson,  3,  Leamington 

Terrace,  Edinburgh £0  10    6 

„    „      „       Rev.  Dr.  Milligan,  University, 

OldAberdeen 0  10    6 

Nov.    2.— Miss   Thurburn,    3,    Westfield 

Terrsce    0    5    0 

„    13.— John  Morrison,  Esq.,  21,  Con-         ' 

stitntion  Street 0  10    0 

„    15.— Rev.  Henry  Cowan,  St.  Switbin 

Street n  lo    6 
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LADIES'   AB8O0IATIOKS. 

Not.  15.— Bey.  Profeesor  Forbes,  D.D.,  8, 

WestfieW  Terras iW)  10    6 

,,      „      Mn.  Maclvn,  Rubialaw  T«rreoe    0  10    6 
„    28.~Miai  amnoe,  %  Castle  Street ...    0  10    6 

„      ,.     Mrs.  Kirby,  Dee  Street 0    6    0 

„      „      Colonel  Kirby,  Dee  Street   110 

„     „     Mi^or  KosB,  1,  Albyn  Place 0  10    6 

„      „     James  Gibbie,  Esq.   0  10    6 

„      »,      Daridllitcbell,  E8q.,24,Adelpfai    0  10    6 
„      „     Stoddart  J.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  24, 

Adelphi  0    2    6 

„      „      The  Misses  Chalmer8,St8withiii 

Street 0  10    6 

„      „      MissThompson 0    2    6 

„      „      Mis.   Macpherson,    25,    Albert 

Street 0  13    6 

„      „      Rev.  Professor  Black,  UniTersity 

(Arrears)    8    3    0 

Dec.  4. — Mrs.  Simpson,  8,  Golden  Square  0  10  6 
„  5.~Miis  Torrie,  19,  Union  Place  ...  0  10  6 
„      „     Mr.  A.  D.  Davidson,  224,  Union 

Street 0    5    0 

„      „    Mrs.   J.  F.   White,  269,  Union 

Street 110 

„  7.— W.M.  Gordon,  35.  Albyn  Place  0  5  0 
„  „  MissFrsser,  232,  Union  Street...  0  10  6 
„  8.— Mre.  Comper,  90,  King  Street...  0  10  6 
,,      ,,     Alexander     Forbes,     Esq.,     6, 

Mackie  Place 10    0 

„      „    Miss    Mary   Forbes,   6,  Mackie 

Place  0  10    0 

„      „     A  Friend 0  10    0 

„  „  Mrs.  Patteraon,  5,  Mackie  Place  0  10  6 
„  10.— WilliamHnnter,Esq.,14,Adelphi  0  10  6 
„      ,.     AlezanderCmickshank,  Esq.,  12, 

RoseStreet 10    0 

„  „  Dr.  Macrobin,  Migrie  House  ...  0  5  0 
,,      ,,    JohnSmithjEsq.,  AdTOcate,265, 

Union  Street 110 

„      „    Alexander  Harvey,  Esq.,  M.D., 

228,  Union  Street 110 

„      „    James    Crombit,    Esq.,    Gooal, 

Fintray  110 

„      „    John  Crombie,  Esq.,  Balgowrie 

Lodge 110 

„      „    0.  L.  Stephen,  Esq.,  5,  White- 
hall Ywd,  London,  S.W 110 

„      „     GeoTge     Thompson,     Esq.,     5, 

Golden  Square  110 

„  „  George  Thompson  Tost,  Esq.  ...  1  0  0 
„      „    David  Stewart,  Esq.,  259,  Union 

Street ^ 10    0 

„      „    Mrs.    Stephen    Thompson,    30, 
Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John's 

Wood,  London,  N.W 0  10    6 

,.      „    Mrs.   Cornelius  Thompson,   17, 

^  Albyn  Place  0  10    6 

,,      „     Mrs.  John  Crombie,  Jan.,  Danes- 
ton,  Grandholm 0  10    6 
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ladies'  assooiatioks. 

Dec  10.— Mrs.  Catto,  WaUBeld £0  10  6 

y,      „    James  Rose,  Esq.,  5,  Rubialaw 

TtiTice   0  10  6 

„      „    William       Henderson,       Stq., 

Deiranala    0  10  6 

„      „    AlexanderWeb6ter,E8q.,£dgehiU  0  10  6 

„      „    Miss  Thompson,  5,  Golden  Squre  0    5  0 

„      „     Miss  M.  L.  Bsard  0    5  0 

„      „    Mil.  Adam 0    2  6 

December  19.— By  Mrs.  Wolff,  Taunton   £2    0     0 

Admiral  Johnson,  Haines  Hill,  Taunton ...  iBO  10  6 

Miss  Ra;wlin8on,  Haines  Hill,  Taonton 0  K)  0 

Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Fvrber,  Taonton  0    7  6 

Mrs.  Browne,  Rectory,  StuitonPn(»v  Bristol    0    5  0 

Smaller  sums 0    7  0 

December  19.— By  Miss  Bryce,  Momingside,  Edinburgh 5  17    0 

Mrs.  Gr^rson,  12,  Aigyle  Place £0    2  6 

aMiss  Muir,  10,  Mercluston  Avenue    10  0 

Miss  Cuthbert,  2,  Church  mil   0  10  0 

cWilliam Lees, Esq., St Leonardis Momingside  0  10  6 
Mrs.. Laurence  Chapman,  21,  Momingside 

Plaot  0  10  0 

aMiss  Fulton,  Clinton  Road 10  0 

oReT.  Dr.  Mair,  7,  Abbotsford  Park  0  10  6 

Mrs.  Douglas,  St  Bride's,  Momingside 1     1  0 

Mrs.  Bryce,  18^  M«minsside  Place 0    5  0 

Mrs.  Paul,  St  Anges,  Viewforth  0    2  0 

Miss  Clara  Brodie,  St.  John's  House,  Worcester  0    2  6 

December  22. — Meeting  at  the  Lady  Au^sta  Onslow's,  2,  Downs 

Terrace,  Richmond,  Surrey — Various  Donations   9  13  8 

December  28. — ^Meetin^  at  Mrs.  Wood  Hayward's,  In^ewood,  Great 

Malvern — Various  Donatums  4    2  6 

December  29.— aMiss  Walker,  Elm  Hall,  Wanstewl,  E 0  10  6 

„        31.— aMiss  C.  £.  Swaine,  St  Leonards  PUice,  York 0    2  6 

1878. 

Jan.  9.— aRflT.  W.  W.  Greenstreet  Pftttingham  Vicarage  110 

„        aRev.  R.  Appleton,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridffe 110 

„        Edinburgh  Ladies'  Association,  by  Mrs.  Maiu,  7,  Bellevue 

Crescent  ...; 4  18    0 

Viz.,  Collected  by  Miss  Ker,l7,  Albert  Terrace,  Edinburgh  : — 

Miss  C.  L.  Johnson,  ChurchHill  0  10    0 

J.  Chalmers,  Esq.,   0  10    6 

J.  Chalmers,  Esq.  Castle  Bank 0  10    6 

Mrs.  Higginbotham 0    10 

Rev.  Canon  Jarratt,  North  Cave,  Brough, 

Yoritshire  110 

Miss  Jarratt,  N<^h  Cave,  Broug^,  Yorksh.  10    0 

aMiss  Johnston,  12,  Church  Hill,  Edin.  0  10    o 

aMiss  Boyd, 6,BelIevQeCreecent,£d]jibuTgh  0  10    0 

„        Rev.  H.  Drake;,  Stonrmouth  Rectory,  Wiodbam,  Kent 2    2    0 

,,       Meeting  at  Mrs.  Soames^  Tramore  Lodge/Brig)iton 14  18    0 

Viz.,  Various  Donations £12    7    0 

Cohmel  Vennins 110 

Rev.  F.  T.  HiU  10    0 

Mrs.  Hill  0    5    0 
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LADIES    AdSOCIATIONS. 

Jan.  9.— Litdies*  AssociatioD,  iHTeraess,  N.B.,  by  MissRosit £11    2    9 

aThe  Primus,  the  Rt  Hey.  Bishop  of  Moray 

•  and  Rc«' £2 

C.  Lvon  Mackenzie,  Esq 1 

aD.  McDoogall   1 

dCharles  Innes 1 

Mrs.  Fiaser  Merelwood,  InTerness 0  10 

aT.  Campbell,  Esq  . ,  Church  Street,  Inyemess  0 

Miss  Bethune,  Merelwood,  Inyemess 0 

aAlezander    Ross,    Esq.,   Riyerfield,  In- 
yemess    1 

oS.  H.  Hall,  8,  Union  Street,  Inyerness  ...  0 

aMiss  Macpherson,  Spey  Street,  Kingussie  0 

Mrs.  Masson,  Kinpack,  Inyemess 1 

oMrs.  Waterston,  Oaklands,  Inyemess   ...  0 

Mrs.  R.  Carrathers,  Drummond,  Inyemess  0 

aJames  Ross,  Esq., Allan  Cottage,  Inyemess  0 

A  Friend  0 

Jan.  19. — aMra.  Geo.  Heathcote,  Ealing 10    0 

„     23      aMiss.  Toomer,  Anglesea  Place,  Southampton 1     0    o 

„    24      oDr.  Cranage,  The  Old  Hall,  Wellington,  Salop 0  10    (J 

„  oAdmiral  and  Lady  H.  B.  Hamilton,  Macartney  House, 

Greenwich 10    0 

„             aMrs.HoltYates,5,  Sumner  Terrace,  Onslow  Square,  S.W.  10    0 

„     29      Mrs.  Nutter,  Wanstead,  K  110 

February  6, 1878. — Meeting  at  Mrs.  and  Miss  Headlam'8,Wayertree, 

Tunbridge  Wells 10  12  10 

Viz.: — Various  Donations £9    8  0 

Rey.  A.  H.  Smith,  St  Peter's,  Tunbridge 

WeHs 0  10  0 

'  Mrs.  Frewen 0    2  6 

A  Friend 0    2  0 

AFriend 0  10  0 

Also ••• 0    0  4 

February  1 2.  — aMrs.  Hanson,  Greville  Place,  Kilbum    0  10    6 

aMrs.  C.  Ratcliff,  Hon.  Sec,  Wyddrington,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  110 

By  do.,  aMiss  Fleming. 110 

By  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  Hon.  Sec,  York  3    10 

Viz.  i-aMrs.  Yorke.  York  £1    0  0 

aMiss  Yorke  10  0 

aMiss  Barstow  0  10  6 

aMrs.  Wilberforce 0  10  6 

Febraary  26. — Meeting  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Fuller  Maitland'a,  89, 
Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington    14    6    6 

Viz.  :— The  Duchess  of  AKryll,  Argyll  Lodge  £2    0    0 

Mrs.  Finlay,  4,  Talbot  Square    1 

Miss  G.  Hardy,  Portknd  Place 1 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Wright,  86,  Phillimore  Gardens  0 

Various  Donations    3 

Mrs.  Coseir,  28,  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens  1 
aMrs.    Richardson,   13,  Leinster   Gardens. 

Hyde  Park 0 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Muggeridge 6 

March  4.— aMiss  Mary  Macaulay  Haqueyllle,  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Torquay    0  10     6 
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March  7.-- Br  Miss  Main  (Horn  Sec.),    7,  Belleviie  Cretceiit. 

Ediuborgh  £16    «    0 

Viz.  :— «Mn.    Grmin^     Stewart,    19,    Charlotte 

Square,  EdinbiiTgfa  £110 

oMiv.  Simpeon,  52,  Queen  Street 110 

«Mi88  Mackenzie,  19,  Moray  Place    0  10    0 

aHeniy  Davidton,  Esq.,  Mnirhouae  1     0    0 

aMisses  Mare,  10,  Damaway  Street 0  10    0 

oMias  Wyld,  11,  Lennox  Street 10    0 

aMi«  M.  Douglas,  25,  Chester  Street  0    5    0 

«ReT.  Dr.  Veitch,  8,  Merchiston  Pwk 1    1    0 

aMrs.  Brace,  18,  Athole  Crescent 0    5    0 

rfThe  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  17, 

Athole  Crescent 0    6    0 

aThe  Hon.  Mrs.  Montgomeiy 0  10    0 

aMr.  Hulker,  6,  West  Claremont  Street  ...  0  10    0 

oJ.  Chalmem,  Esq.,  Castle  Bank   10    0 

aProfessor  Johnstone,  19,  Hope  Terrace   ...  1     1     0 

Rer.  W.  Mackellan,  3,  Charlotte  Square  10    0 

Mrs.  Hanna,  10,  Mu(dala  Crescent 0    5    0 

Mis.  Miller,  9,  St.  Margaret's  Road   0  10    0 

Mrs.  Brown,  10,  Douglas  Crescent 0  10    0 

B.  S.  Peploe.  Esq.,  89,  Manor  Place  0    5    0 

JamesSyme,  Esq.,  10,  Buckingham  Terrace  10    0 

William  Findlay,  Esq.,  Grange  Lown 0  10    0 

Mrs.  Edmond,  21,  Comeley  Sink    10    0 

R.  Cameron  Cowan,  12,  Dundas  Street  ...  0  10    6 

Misses  Borthwick,  18,  Scotland  Street    ...  0  10    0 

March  9. — By   Miss   M.    Forbes,    6,    Ifackie  Place,  Aberdeen, 

Hon.  Sec.  Ladies' Association,  Aberdeen   2110    6 

Viz  :— D«5.14, 1877.— aMrs. OgilTie  Forbes,  Boynd- 

lie  Cottage,  Frasersbuigh  ....  £0    5    0 
„      „     „     aMrs.  Sinclair,  20,  Bon  Accord 

Terrace  0    5    0 

Dec.  16.— aThe  Misses  Millar,  158,  Croi^-n 

Street 0  10    0 

„  26.— aMrs.  Macdonald,  Eepplestone...  0  10    6 

„  27.— flJames  Stephen,  R.N 0  10    6 

„    „      John  Thurbum,  Esq.,  Japan 10    0 

Jan.  24,  1878.— Miss     Farquharson,     18, 

AlbertStreet 0    5    0 

„    „      aKev.  John  Christie,  University, 

Aberdeen     0  10    6 

„    80.— aMias  Shirres,  Ruthrieston  0  10    6 

„     „        Miss  Soott,  Ruthrieston 0    5    0 

Feb.    1.—  Miss  J.  Cadenhead  0    2    6 

„     8.— aP.  Esslemont,  Esq 0  10    6 

oJames  Aitken,  jun 0    5    0 

aAlexander  D.  Milne,  40,  Albyn 

Place  0  10    6 

„    „     aJohn  Marr,  Esq.,   Cliff  House, 

Cults   110 

,,    „      aAlexander  Stronack,  Esq 0  10    6 

„    14. — aMr.    and  Mrs.  Nicol,   Murtle 

House 10    0 

„     „      aMrs.  Yeates,  1,  Union  Pkce  ...  110 

„     „      aGeorge  Jamieson,  Lord  Provost  0  10    6 

„    ,,    aJames  F.  Murray,  Esq 0    5    0 
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Feb.  14»— aAlexanderF.  Moir,  F.  C.  Manse, 

Woodside  £0  10  O 

15. — aMrs.   Anderson,  Hilton  Hoase  0    5  0 

„     „     nMre.  Parr,  Garden  Place  0    5  0 

„     ,,    oDt.  Ogston,  156,  Union  Street...  110 

,,    „     rtWilliam  Smart,  Langstane  Place  0  10  6 

„     „     aAlexanderWalker,DeanofGaild  0  10  tf 

„     „    <?Mrs.  Ligertwood 0    5  0 

„     „     aMrs.  Mearns,  Eineff  Manse    ...  1     0  0 

„     ,,     aMiss  Nisbett,  Skene  Place    0    2  6- 

„    ,,    aReT.  James  Maclymont,  2,  Albert 

Street 0    5  0 

„     ,,     aMrs.  Nicol,  Bon  Accord  Square  0  10  ft 

,,  „  aMrs.  A.  Cochran,  Royal  Bank...  0  6  0 
March  1. — aMrs.  Professor  Stevenson,  Union 

Street 0  10  0 

„     „      aMrs.  Duthie,  20,  Albyn  Place...  0  10  0 

„     „      aMrs.  Hargrave,Brockville,  Canada  0  10  6 

,,    ,,      aTheodore  Crombie,  Esq.,  Gooal  10  0 

,,      4. — aMrs.  Johnson,  Johnstone   0  10  0 

,,    ,,      aMiss  Morrison,  2,  Mackie  Place  0    5  0 

,,     ,,      aMrs.  Easton,  Rockland   0    5  0 

,,     „      a  Andrew    Murray,     Esq.,     35, 

Belmont  Street 0  10  ^ 

,,     „      oJames  Chalmers,  Esq.,  Westbum  0  10  6 

„     ,,      aRobert  Smith,  Esq.,  Qlenmillan  0  10  G 

„  ,,  aMrs.  Geddes,  Old  Aberdeen  ...  0  2  6 
„     ,,      aMr.    Brown,    Don  Street,  Old 

Aberdeen    0    2  6 

,,    „      Koo-Pee-Soo    0    5  0 

March  12.— Meeting  at  the  Palace,  Hereford 11     0    (J 

Viz  :— Various  Donations    £10  10    6 

The  Venerable    Archdeacon    Lord    Saye 
andSele 0  10    0 

aThe  Lady  Katherine  Clive,  Whitfield,  Hereford 0  10    0 

By  Miss  K.  Bryce,  Edinburgh — Dr.  Kalley,  7,  Mwchiston  Avenue, 

Edinburgh   0  10    6 

March  18. — Meeting  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmet's,  SpringficM,   52, 

Kensington  Park  Road 2  14    0 

Viz.: — Various  Donations £1     3  0 

Mrs.  "Wilson,  46,  Ladbrooke  Grove 10  0 

Miss  Dyer  and  MissJearrard, 88,  Kensington. 

ParkRoad... 0  10  6 

Meeting   at   Mrs.    Hamilton    Gray's,    4,    Manson    Place,  Soutli 
Kensington  3  15    0 

V^.  :--Mrs.  Mamilton  Baillie,  2,  Manson  Place    ...  £1    0    0 

Various  Donations 1  15    0 

Mrs.  Peploe,  25,  Onslow  Gardens 10    0 
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LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS. 


flAoe. 

Frome 

l^iiiiiii<yw 
HHchin 
Uppingham 
Rickmansworth 


HEV..  A.   J.    FOSTER. 

Dale. 

Jan.  18 

„     29 

„     30 

Feb.  5 

»     U 

REV.    HENRY   GEARY. 


Westerham      Feb.  24 

imi  Hill  School        „     26 

Home  and  Colonial  Training  College       Mar.  8 


REV.  T.    C.  HENLEY. 


Hebden...  

lliddlemoTe      

Birstwith  

Moont  Pellon 

Sowerby  Bridge 

Elland 

Gargrave  

Woodkirk        

St.  Mark's,  Dewsbnry 

Garforth  

EastArdsley 

Oulton 

Barroy-in-Fumess 

St  Bees  

Whitehaven     

Conistone,  Kilseay     ... 
Long  Preston  (Sermon) 

Chailestown     

Coley 

BoroQghbridge 

Kirby  Lonsdale 

Dent     

Woodlesford 

Wrentborpe    

Baoby  Wiske 


Jan 

16 

i> 

17 

tt 

21 

»> 

29 

it 

30 

99 

31 

Feb.  3 

>i 

4 

9» 

5 

>» 

6 

If 

7 

»> 

8 

}) 

12 

»> 

13 

>» 

14 

tt 

15 

if 

17 

if 

20 

)} 

22 

tt 

25 

»» 

28 

Mar 

.  1 

»» 

4 

,, 

5 

f> 

11 

Prooeedsi 

£    8. 

d. 

2    9  10| 

8  18 

1 

3    6 

0 

1  13  10 

4  17 

9 

11     8 

S 

6    1 

6 

2  11 

0 

0  18 

3 

0  17 

0 

3  12 

7 

0    7 

2 

2    7 

0 

2  10 

7 

1  15  11 

2    0 

6 

2    6 

0 

1     5 

0 

1     7 

0 

0  17 

6i 

1  12 

5 

4    8 

H 

2  16 

0 

1     7 

3i 

2    0 

5 

1     8 

0 

2    1 

6 

2  17 

5 

4    7 

4i 

0  17 

0 

2    4 

4 

0  14 

1 

2  12    6 
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Place. 

Shelf    ... 

Rafltrick 

Horbury 

Skipton... 

Sandal  Magna . 

Swillington 

Ripley  ... 

Farnham 

Pickhm 

Taafield 

Bedale  ... 

East  Wilton    . 

Starbolton 


Hartlepool 
Staindrop 

Crook 

Redcar 

Loughborongh.. 

Tjnemonth 

Thirsk 

Darlington 

Winston 

Newcastle 


LBOTUBES  AND 

MEBTINOS. 

Date. 

Mar. 

12 

„ 

18 

»f 

15 

»» 

18 

ff 

19 

9* 

20 

t» 

21 

t» 

22 

»» 

25 

»f 

26 

$f 

27 

ff 

.28 

»> 

29 

REV.  JA8.   KING. 

Dec. 

6 

ff 

7 

ff 

10 

»f 

24 

Jan. 

.14 

Feb.    7 

...        ...       ff 

20 

f» 

26 

March? 

ff 

20 

Proceeds 

£     8. 

d. 

1     4 

4 

2    1 

6 

2    9 

0 

2  19 

6 

1    8 

6 

5  14 

8 

Z    1 

H 

0    5 

6 

1    2 

oj 

1  10 

6 

1    4 

H 

0  17 

2 

1    6 

8 

4    9 

0 

3  14  10 

2  18 

6 

5    5 

0 

5  12 

6 

2    9 

6 

6  18 

6 

22  16 

0 

8  17 

9 

7  16 

9 

Donations  and  Sabscriptions  from  the  Lecture  Lists : — 
Frome: — 

Mrs.  F.  Mallalieu      

Dunmow : — 

Rev.  L.  J.  Scott         

Rickmansworth : — 

Rev.  A.  Percer  

Thirsk:— 

Rev.  Charles  £.  Camidge      

Miss  Dresser 

Robert  Jaqnes,  Esq 

A.  C.  Bamlett,  Esq 

A.  Smith,  Esq 

Tynemonth : — 

James  Hall,  Esq 

Loughborongh : — 

G.  Shrewsbury,  Esq 

J.  Davidson,  Esq 

Rev.  D.  A.  Herschell ... 

86 


0  10    0 


0  10    0 


0    5    0 


0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 
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LS0TUBS8  AND  MEETUKM. 


Redcar : — 

J.  H.  Webster,  Esq.  . 
Staindrop : — 

L.  £.  Scarth,  Esq.  . 
Newcastle : — 

J.  V.  Gregory,  Esq.    . 

Hiss  Jane  Satherland 

Mrs.  Tiingstop 

Rev.  B.  Brent... 

HeDiy  Clapham,  Esq. 

Robert  Forster,  Esq.  . 

Mr.  Dale 


£10    0 


10    0 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


27 
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PUBLIOATIONi — hBn  OF  HON.   SECRSTARIE8,   ETC. 

PUBLICATIONS   OP   THE    SOCIETY. 

BicJiard  Bentley  and  Son. 

The  Recovery  of  Jemsalem,  One  Guinea.    To  annual  8al)8cribers  of  one  Guinea, 

Sixteen  Shillings,  post  free,  by  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Society  only. 
Our  Work  in  Palestine,  8s.  6d. 

QuABTKRLY  STATEMENT.    Fiist  Series,  1869  and  1870.   Captain  "Warren's  Work. 
Do.  Second  Series.    Professor  Palmer's  Work. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine,  1872,  1878. 

Do.'  The  Survey  of  Palestine  and  the  Researches  of  M. 

Clermont-Ganneau.     1874, 1875,  1876. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  furnish  subscribers  with  complete  sets  of  the  StaU- 
menu.    It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  numbers  out  of  print  are  as  follows  : — 
First  Series,  Nos.  III.  and  IV. 
Second  Series,  Nos.  I.  and  III. 
January,  1872 ;  October,  1878  ;  January  and  October,  1874. 


LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alloa  :  Rev.  Alexander  Biyson  and  Rev.  J.  M*Lean. 

Aberdeen  :  Rev.  Prof.  Milligan,  D.D. 

Adelaide  :  J.  Hyndman,  Esq. 

Anstruther  :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

Arbroath  :  W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Armagh : 

Ayr  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 

Barnsley:  Rev.  "W.  J.  Binder. 

Basingstoke:  Rev.  W.  Marriner. 

Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 

Bedford  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 

Belfast  :  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  and  Charles  Druitt,  Esq. 

Bishop's  Waltham  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 

Birkenhead  :  Rev.  J.  T.  Kingsmill,  St  Aidan's  College. 

Blairgowrie  :  R.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

Blackburn  :  Herbert  Bircji,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 

Bolton  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 

Bradford  :  Rev.  Henry  Burton,  B.A. 

Brecon  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 

Brighton  :  Rev.  C.  E.  Douglass. 

Broadstairs  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr. 

Bromlet  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Devereux. 

Burnley: 

Burt  :  Hon,  Tmw.— Rev.  Canon  J.  Hornby  ;  Hon,  -Sec.— Rev.  E.  J.  Smith. 
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LOGAi.  Amoauauam. 

Cambridob  :  W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St  Join's  OoUage;  a  T.  Bettwy 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonyille  and  Cains. 
Canada  :  Toronto. — Sabscriptions  are  receured  hj  tin  Hob.  G.  W.  Allan. 
Woodstock  :  Ontario. — Rev.  William  Edwards,  mL 
Cabdiff:  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  58,  Crockhertitown. 
Chxlmctord  :  Bey.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Chbltknham  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
Chester  :  Ber.  J.  Davidson. 
Chichester  :  Bey.  F.  Cell. 
Chifpsnham  :  A.  T.  Eeary,  Esq. 
Clittox  and  Bristol:  Bey.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
City  ahd  County  of  Cork  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstoisn. 
Darlikotok  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Derby  :  Bey.  Sholto  Douglas. 
Dkyonport  :  J.  Yenning,  Esq. 
DoRCHBsrTER :  Bey.  Haadley  Uoole. 
Dover: 

Dublin  :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Bev.  G.  T.  Stokesw 
Dundee  :  Bobert  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  Hon.  Trea$,^A}BL.  Soott,  Bsq. 
Durham  : 
DuNFERKLiNi :  Bev.  A.  Graham,  Croaagatea. 

Eastbourne  :  Bev.  H.  B.  Whelpton. 

Edinburgh  :  Bev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  T.  K.  Johncton,  Esq., 
F.B.G.S.,  4,  St.  Andrew  Square. 

Exeter  :  Bev.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyiit,  and  Bav.  W.  David. 

Falmouth,  for  the  County  of  Comwall :  A.  iSayd  Eoz  and  W.  P.  Dymond,  Esq. 

Farnham  :  John  Henry  Knight,  Esq. 

Farnworth  :  Bev.  H.  Burton. 

Fatersham  :  Charles  Smith,  Esq. 

Fleetwood  :  G.  Curwen,  Esq. 

Fbome  :  Philip  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  J.P.,  North  Hill  Ubqm. 

Gathhsad  :  Bev.  H.  O.  Sterland. 

Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 

OLABOim  I  Bor.  W.  Dkkaon,  D.D.,  Bev.  Dcnudd  HaolamI,  D.D.,  and  A. 
M<Grigor,  Esq. 

Glouoester  :  Bev.  J.  Bowman  and  F.  Cooke,  Esq. 

Greenock  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 

Guildford  :  Capt.  Campbell,  H. M.I.N. 

Halstsad: 

Hastings  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Ksq. 

Hereford  :  Bev.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan. 

Hertford  :  W.  M.  Armstrong  Iiq. 

Hetwam  :  John  Hope,  Jun.,  Esq. 

Hitohin:  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 

HuDDERSFiELD  :  Henry  Barker,  Esq. 

Hull:  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Huntingdon  :  Ven.  Archdeacon  Vescy. 

Ipswich  :  Bev.  J.  B.  Tumock. 

Ireland.— Dublin  :    Hon,  iSscf.— Bev.  G.  T.  Stokes,    Blackrock ;    Dwiis 
Crofton,  Esq.     7Vean«r0r«.— The  Munster  Bank. 
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LOCAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ibtike  :  Adam  Sutherland,  Esq. 

Jerusalbic:  Dr.  Chaplin. 

Eendal  :  Boheit  Someryelly  Esq. 

EiBKOALDT :  John  Bamett»  Esq. 

Lakoasteb  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Labkhall  :  Rer.  William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Borison. 

Leaiungton  :  Rer.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  W.  Phillips,  B,  A. 

Lbdbuby  :  Rev.  Salter  Stooke-Vanghan. 

Lbsimi  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Leicbster  :  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Pilcher,  B.A. 

Leith  :  James  Braidwood,  Esq. 

Lewes  :  Rev.  R.  Strafien. 

LiSKBAiU) :  W.  J.  Corin,  Esq. 

Lichfield  :  Herbert  M.  Moi^gan,  Esq. 

Lincoln  :  Rev.  A.  R  Maddison. 

LrvEBPOOL  :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  157,  Duke  Street 

Londondeeby:  Convener  of  Local  Committee,  Pitt  Skipton,  Esq. 

Maidstone  :  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey. 

Malvbbn  :  Rev.  C.  K  Ranken. 

Manchester  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Rev.  Canon  Crane.     Treasurcr—OUrer 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street 
Mansfield  :  W.  Gonk,  Esq. 
Maboatb  :  Rev.  G.  Collis. 
Market  Harborouvh  :  Joseph  Nunnelly,  Esq. 
Melbourne,  Australia  :  Rev.  W.  Poole. 
Melton  Mowbray  :  Rev.  Arthur  M.  RendelL 
Melrose  :  Ralph  Dnnn,  Esq. 
Middlesborouoh  :  Rev.  Edmund  Jackson. 
Montrose  :  Mr.  Mackie. 
Morpeth  :  Dr.  Bobinson. 
MossLEY :  Rev.  J.  Taylor. 
Newark:  Ladies'  Committee,   ffofi,  2Vea«.*— Mrs.  Tallents;  Eon,  See. — Mrs. 

G.  Hodgkinson. 
Newcastle:    Hon.  Treasurer. ^Thoxnas    Hodgkin,    Esq.;   Bon,   Sec — 

W.  Lyall,  Esq. 
'  Northahfton:  H.  Marshall,  Esq. 
Norwich  :  Rev.  "W.  F.  Greeny. 
Oxford  :  Rev.  Canon  Ridgway 
Paisley  :  Rev.  J.  Dods. 
Perth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
Pitlochry:  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Plymouth  :  J.  B.  Bowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly, 
Reading:  G.  Leybom  Carley,  Esq. 
Reioate  :  Edward  Home,  Esq. 
Richmond,  Surrey:  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 
Scarborough  :  Rev.  J.  Bedford. 
Sbvenoaks  :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 
SissiNGHURST  :  Rev.  W.  Peterson.  • 

Shifnal  :  Rev.  A.  F.  Forbes. 
Shrewsbury  -  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 
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LOCAL  A880CIATIOK8. 

Southampton  and  Rokset  :  Rev.  Henry  C.  Uawtrey. 

Southsea:  Rer.  F.  Baldey. 

SowBBBT :  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Albans  :  Ber.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 

St.  Anbbsws  :  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 

St.  Gkbicans  :  R.  Eervwill,  Esq. 

Staltbbidob  :  Rey.  Dr.  Granswick. 

Stockton  :  Joseph  Laidler,  Esq. 

Stsoud  :  TvS.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  :  Rer.  Wniiam  Boyd,  LL.D. 

Teionmouth  :  Rot.  H.  Hatchins. 

Tiyebton  :  Rey.  £.  Highton. 

Torquay  :  Rey.  Preb.  "Wolfe. 

TuNBRiDOB  WsLLB :  Geo.  Bartnun,  Esq. 

Warminster  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 

"Wells  :  W.  L  Welsh,  Esq. 

Wsston-super-Mare  :  Rey.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  and  J.  lltley,  Esq. 

Weymouth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 

Whitby:  £.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

WiLLBSDBN :  Rey.  J.  Crane  Whartoi. 

WmcHSSTER :  Miss  Zomlin. 

Windsor  :  Rey.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 

Wolyerhamfton  :  Mr.  J.  McD.  Roebnck. 

Worobstse:  Rey.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

Yeovil  :  Rey.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  commnnicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fond  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 

The  following  are  the  Agents  anthorised  hgr  Local  Bocretarias  to  wooifo,  dis- 
tribute and  sell  the  publications  of  the  Fand  : 

Aberdeen  :  Messrs.  Wyllie  and  Sons. 

Arbroath  : 

Barnslet:  Messrs.  T.  andC.Lingard,  Ohronide  Office. 

Bath  :  Mr.  K.  £.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street 

Bedford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 

Birkenhead  :  Mr.  T.  W.  Plnmb,  8,  Bridge  Street,  HamiltQii  Sqnaiv. 

Bodmin  :  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  O.  LiddeU,  7,  Fore  Street 

Bournemouth  :  Mr.  Hanldnson. 

Bradford  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  6,  Westgate. 

Brighton  :  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street 

BuRKLET :  Messrs.  Borghope  and  Strange,  St  James's  Stroet 

Cambridge  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill. 

Cardiff  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 

Cheltenham  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 

Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W.  Mack,  88,  Park  Street 

Darlington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

Dover  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Gk)alden,  176,  Snaigate  Street. 

Dundee  :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street. 

Eastbourne  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Edinburgh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  E.  Johnston,  4,  St  Andrew  Sqnan^ 

Faxmouth  :  Mr.  R,  C.  Rieharda. 

Frome  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 

Greenock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelvie  and  Son. 

Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

HiTOHiN :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street. 

HuDDERSFiELD  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jabb,  Estate  Buildings. 

Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Saville  Street 

Irvine  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 

Leeds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street 

Newark  :  Mr.  E.  J.  Bidge,  Market  Place. 

Northampton  :  Mr.  Jas.  Taylor,  Gold  Street. 

Norwich  :  Mr.  Henry  "W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 

Perth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 

Preston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 

Beading  :  Mr.  G.  Lovejoy,  London  Street 

Scarborough  :  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  72,  Newborough. 

Sevenoaks  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 

St.  Andrew's  :  Mr.  TV.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street 

Stirling  : 

"Wells  :  Mr.  Thomas  Green. 

Weston  :  Mr.  Bobbins,  High  Street 

Whitby  :  Mr.  Reed. 

Winchester  :  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson,  Hdmpihire  Chronicle  Office. 

Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Roebuck. 
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THE 


PALESTINE    EXPLORATION    FUND: 

A  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ACCURATE  AND  SYSTEMATIC  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  ARCHAEOLOGY,  THE  TOPOGRAPHY,  THE  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY,  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND, 
FOR  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


PATBOK: 
HEE    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

OEITEBAL  COMMITTEE: 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK,  H-uidtnt. 


Db.  H.  W.  Aclasb,  P.R.S. 

£iT.  W.  LnrBSAT  Alxxaiydbb,  D.D. 

Rbt.  Hinbt  Aulon,  D.D. 

TnsPBBSIDSXT  OF  THE  AMBRICAK  ASSOCIATION 

W.  AxHTBST  T.  Amhebst,  Esq. 
Capt.  Anderson,  B.E.,  C.M.G. 
Rev.  Joseph  Axovs,  D.D. 

DUEE  OP  A&OTIX,  K.T. 

Ret.  Joseph  Babclay,  LL.D. 

James  Batbxan,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Ret.  Canon  Bihoh 

Samuel  Bibch,  Esq.,  LL.D., D.C.L. 

Ret.  W.  F.  Birgh 

Ret.  H.  M.  Butlbr,  D.D. 

Maequib  of  Bute,  E.T. 

Aechbiehop  of  Cantbrbvbt 

Eael  op  Cabnarton 

T.  Chaplin,  Esq.,    M.D.,  ITcn,  See,  for 

Jerusalem 
Bishop  op  Chxstxr 
BiAN  op  Chester 

BxAN  OP  Christgkuroh 

Lord  Alpbbd  Churchill 

Lord  Clermont 

Gekeral  Cameron,  R.E. 

J.  D.  Cracb,  Esq. 

Lieut.  Conder,  R.E. 

John  Cunlipfb,  Esq. 

BiiEE  OP  Detonshire,  K.G.,  F.R.S. 

Eabl  op  Ducn 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Esq.   {Chairman  of 
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THE 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  two  points  of  greatest  interest  at  the  present  moment  are  :  (1)  the  Publi- 
cation of  the  Map,  and  (2)  the  Future  Work  of  the  Fund.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  Executive  Committee  have  announced  (see  report  of  meeting  of 
General  Committee,  p.  108)  that  by  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Department  the  whole  of  the  sheets  are  now  being  photo>lithographed 
and  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  They  are 
also  being  photographed  to^a  scale  of  three-eighths,  on  which  scale  they  will  be 
laid  down  on  three  sheets,  which  will  form  the  reduced  Map.  It  is  proposed  that 
this  shall  be  engraved  as  r«pidly  as  possible,  and  published  simultaneously  with 
the  larger  Map.  It  is  expected  that  the  two  Maps,  the  greater  and  the  lesser, 
will  be  issued  early  next  year. 


With  regard  to  the  Memoirs,  Special  Plans,  &c.,  the  Executive  Committee  are 
not  at  present  in  a  position  to  recommend  any  method  for  their  publication.  The 
work  will  be  of  a  very  voluminous  and  costly  nature,  embracing  long  lists  of 
Arabic  names  with  their  English  equivalents,  which  will  have  to  be  carefully 
examined  by  an  Arabic  scholar,  the  whole  of  the  notes  prepared  by  Lieutenants 
Conder  and  Kitchener,  and  a  large  number  of  special  plans  and  drawings  made 
for  the  Committee  by  the  officers  of  the  Survey,  by  Majors  Wilson  and  Warren, 
Captain  Anderson,  Professor  Palmer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  and  M.  Lecomte  (the 
architect  who  accompanied  M.  Clermont  Ganneau). 


The  work  proposed  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  It  is  recommended  to  organise  and  dispatch  a  special 
expedition  with  the  object  of  examining,  by  means  of  excavation  where  necessary, 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  determination  by  this  method  of  the 
sites  of  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  the  other  places  on  these  shores 
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associated  with  the  New  Testament  history.  A  detailed  prospectus  showing 
what  is  wanted  and  how  it  is  proposed  to  supply  that  want  will  be  issued  without 
delay. 


Meantime  Lieutenant  Kitchener  is  occupied  at  the  working  office  of  the  Fund, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  in  laying  down  the  reduction  of  the  Map,  and  in 
finishing  his  Memoirs.  He  calculates  that  he  has  six  months'  work  before  him. 


Lieutenant  Condor's  Memoirs  were  finished  on  April  30th,  when  he  formally 
handed  over  everything  to  the  Committee,  and  took  his  leave  of  the  Society,  in 
whose  service  he  has  worked  for  more  than  six  years.  He  has  accepted,  how- 
ever, an  invitation  to  join  the  list  of  General  Committee,  so  that  the  advantage 
of  his  counsel  and  experience  may  still  be  looked  for. 


His  book,  "Tent  Work  in  Palestine,"  was  published  on  Monday,  June  3rd. 
Extracts  from  it  will  be  found  farther  on  (page  114).  Meantime  subscribers  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction  of  27  per  cent,  in  the  price  (17s.  6d.)  are 
requested  to  forward  their  names  to  the  office,  11  and  l2.  Charing  Cross,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 


Invitations  to  join  the  General  Committee  have  been  issued  to  the  following 
gentlemen : — 

Lord  Talbot  De  Malahide. 

The  Bishop  Designate  of  Lichfield. 

Col.  Sir  John  Cowell,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G. 

General  Cameron,  RE. 

Colonel  Home,  R.E.,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

Lieutenant  Conder,  B.E. 


Major  Warren,  R.E.,  C.MG.,  now  in  command  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  (the 
Diamond  Fields  Horse)  at  the  Cape,  retires  from  the  Executive  Committee  the 
following  members  of  General  Committee  have  been  invited  to  join  the 
Executive : — 

Lord  Dufierin, 

Mr.  William  Simpson,  F.R.G.S. 


The  income  of  the  Fund  from  all  sources  from  March  28tli,  1878,  to'June  27th, 
1878,  was  £519  18s.  8d.  The  expenditure  was  as  follows  :  Exploration  (expenses 
of  survey  party),  £262  8s.  6d. ;  printing,  £168  15s.  8d. ;  office  management,  and 
bills,  £221  6s.  3d. 
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Subscribers  are  entreated  not  to  think  that  the  expenses  of  the  Fund  are  over 
because  the  field  work  in  Western  Palestine  is  finished.  The  monthly  expenses 
amount  to  about  £180  ;  the  liabilities  of  the  (Committee  are  not  yet  discharged, 
and  proyision  must  be  made  for  the  f  ature  work. 


For  the  next  six  months,  while  the  working  office  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  will  be  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener  and  his  noncommissioned 
officers,  friends  of  the  Fund  are  invited  to  call  at  that  office  and  see  such  portions 
of  the  Map  as  may  be  then  under  their  hands. 


The  death  of  £arl  Russell  deprives  the  Fund  of  one  who  had  been  a  member  of 
General  Committee  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  Society.  Lord  Russell  showed 
his  continued  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  by  a  donation— his  second 
— ^made  to  the  Fund  in  1875. 


Several  cases  have  been  at  various  times  discovered  of  postage  stamps  being 
lost  on  their  way  to  the  office.  The  only  way  to  avoid  such  loss  is  to  send  money 
by  P.  0.0.  or  by  cheque,  in  every  case  payable  to  the  order  of  Walter  Besant^  and 
crossed  to  Coutts  and  Co.,  or  the  Union  Bank,  CJuiring  Cross  Branch, 


The  ninth  thousand  of  **  Our  Work  in  Palestine  "  is  now  ready  (price  Ss.  6d.), 
and  may  be  ordered  of  booksellers.  This  book  carries  the  work  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Survey,  but  does  not  embrace  M.  Ganneau's  discoveriet 
nor  the  results  of  the  Survey  itself. 


The  following  are  at  present  Representatives  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Hon.  Sees.  : — 

Archdeaconry  of  Hereford :  Rev.  J.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan,  Wellington  Heath 
Vicarage,  Ledbury. 

City  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  St.  Saviour's 
Rectory. 

Lancashire :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St.  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 

London  :  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  16,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square. 

Norwich  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Crecny. 

Suffolk :  Rev.  F.  C.  Long,  Stow-upland,  Stowmarket 

Peterborough  :  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  Famdish  Rectory,  Wellingborough. 

Worcester :  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Evesham  (Member  of  General  and  Executive 
Committee,  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  to  the  Fund). 

Diocese  of  Ripon  :  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  Kirkby  Malham  Vicarage. 

North  Wales  :  Rev.  John  Jones,  Treborth,  Bangor. 

Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  the  North :  Rev.  James  King,  13,  Paradise  Terrace, 
Darlittgtcm.  Mr.  King  has  now  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  communi- 
cations for  lectures,  &o.,  can  be  sent  to  the  Office  at  Charing  Cross. 
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Irelaio).— Diocese  of  Armagh  :  Kev.  J.  H.  Townsend. 
Ber.  G.  J.  Stokes,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 
Scotland.— Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  Dalgetty,  Bnrntisland. 

The  Bey.  Horrocks  Cocks,  19,  Edwardes  Square,  Kensington,  has  also  kindly 
offered  his  services  among  the  Nonconformist  churches. 


"While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  officers  of  the  Fund,  the  Committee  beg  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  leave  such  proposals  to  be  discussed  on  their  own 
merits,  and  that  by  publishing  them  in  the  QuorUrly  StaUmefU  the  Committee 
do  not  sanction  or  adopt  them. 


Annual  subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for 
the  current  year  when  due,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  and  without  waiting  for 
application. 


The  Committee  are  always  glad  to  receive  old  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Statc^ 
memt,  especially  those  which  have  been  advertised  as  out  of  print. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  already  advertised,  that  subscribers 
the  Fund  are  privileged  by  the  publishers  to  receive  both  the  **  Literary  Remains 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,"  and  the  **  Underground  Jerusalem  "  of 
Captain  "Warren,  at  reduced  rates.  The  former  book  will  be  sent  for  ten 
shillings,  the  latter  for  sixteen  shillings,  postage  paid.  But  letters  asking  for 
them  must  be  sent  to  the  office  at  11  and  12,  Charing  Cross  only. 


Cases  for  binding  the  Quarterly  Statement  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  8,  New  Burlington  Street.  They 
are  in  green  or  brown  cloth,  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society,  uniform  in 
appearance  with  "Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  and  are  sold  at  the  price  of 
eighteenpence. 

Lieut.  Kitchener's  Guinea  Book  of  Biblical  Photographs  can  be  bought  at  Mr. 
Stanford's  establishment,  65,  Charing  Cross.  It  contains  twelve  views,  with  a 
short  account  of  each.  They  are  mounted  on  tinted  boards,  and  handsomely 
bound. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  General  Committee  Meeting  was  held  on  T^iesday,  June  11th,  at 
the  Society's  Offices  at  Charing  Cross. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Professor  Donaldson. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  Beport  of  the  Execatiye  Committee  was  read. 
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**  On  resigDing  the  trust  oommitted  to  them  on  July  17  th,  1S77,  the 
Cozmnittee  have  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration  during  the 
past  twelve  months. 

1.  On  their  first  sitting  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  was  elected  for  the 
second  time  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

2.  The  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  year  has  been  twenty- 
two,  which  does  not  include  the  meetings  of  Publication  and  other  sub- 
committees, held  for  various  objects. 

3.  The  Committee  were  able  to  report  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  the|Survey 
of  Western  Palestine  was  then  completed,  and  that  there  remained  to^be 
surveyed  at  that  date  only  a  small  district  of  200  square  miles  in  the 
north,  together  with  the  revision  of  certain  sheets.  On  October  3rd, 
1877,  the  Chairman  was  enabled,  by  the  receipt  of  a  telegram] from 
Palestine,  to  send  a  letter  to  the  papers  containing  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence that  this  remainder  was  also  happily  accomplished,  and  the  whole 
of  the  work  on  its  way  home  under  charge  of  the  noncommissioned 
officers.  Lieut.  Kitchener  himself,  to  whom  the  Committee  granted  a 
month's  leave  of  absence,  arrived  in  January,  and  joined  Lieut.  Conder 
at  the  working  office  at  South  Kensington,  very  kindly  lent  to  the  Fund 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Here  he  has  been,  and  is  still,  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  his  memoirs  and  plans  and  the  reduction  of  the 
map.  ^ 

4.  It  is  due  to  this  officer  to  state  that  his  work,  although  it  is  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  that  of  his  predecessor  in  command,  was  accomplished 
under  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  dispatch.  For  a  large  part  of  the 
eight  months  during  which  he  was  in  the  country  he  and  his  men  worked 
withoat  intermission  in  order  to  get  the  work  completed  while  the 
country,  then  threatened  with  disturbances,  was  still  tranquil.  No  serious 
hindrance  was  met  with,  nor  was  there  any  opposition  from  the  natives, 
except  at  Nablus,  where  Lieut.  Kitchener  was  attacked  and  stoned  in 
the  streets,  and  where  he  was  prevented  from  executing  the  proposed 
repairs  of  Jacob's  Well.  The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  sense 
not  only  of  the  energy  and  ability,  but  also  of  the  tact  shown  by  this 
officer  in  the  conduct  of  his  expedition,  and  of  the  careful  economy  with 
which  he  kept  his  expenses  below  the  estimate. 

5.  Lieut.  Conder  completed  his  Memoirs  on  the  30th  April,  and  on 
the  Ist  May  rejoined  his  corps,  after  a  period  of  six  years'  consecutive 
work  in  the  service  of  the  Committee.  No  other  officer  has  worked  so 
long  for  the  Society,  and  the  Committee  feel  that  they  must  ask  the 
€toeral  Committee  to  record  an  expression  of  thanks  for  his  services 
and  of  regret  at  his  departure. 

6.  The  Committee  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  announcing  that 
they  have  made  arrangements,  through  the  courtesy  which  has  always 
been  extended  to  them  by  the  different  departments  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  whom  they  have  been  in  correspondence,  for  photo- 
lithographing  and  preparing  for  publication  the  whole  of  the  large  map  of 
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Western  Palestine  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  at  Southampton.  The  sheets 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  General  Cameron,  B.E.,  the  Director,  for  that 
purpose.  Each  sheet  of  the  work  will  bear  the  usual  imprint  of  the 
Department.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  map  will 
be  ready  for  publication  on  this  large  scale  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
can  prepare  the  small  map,  which  for  business  purposes  must  be  issued 
simultan^usly.  The  arrangement  so  made  will  enable  the  Committee 
to  publish  this  large  map  on  a  scale  of  economy  not  originally  considered 
possible.  Facilities  have  been  kindly  offered  by  the  department  for  pre- 
paring the  smaller  map  also.  Correspondence  on  this  subject  is  still 
proceeding,  and  the  Committee  expect  that  thdr  communications  will 
result  in  an  arrangement  by  which  the  publication  of  the  smaller  map 
will  be  greatly  assisted  both  in  time  and  economy.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
may  be  completed  within  the  coming  twelve  months. 

7.  The  Committee,  considering  the  desirability  of  providing  a  record 
of  their  Survey  in  a  more  popular  form  than  their  scientific  memoirs, 
resolved  on  inviting  Lieut.  Conder  to  write  for  them  a  book  which  should 
contain  such  a  record.  This  book,  called  *  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,'  is 
now  ready.  It  is  illustrated  from  drawings  made  by  Lieut.  Conder 
himself,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Whymper. 

They  have  followed  the  example  set  in  the  '  Becovery  of  Jerusalem,' 
in  mftJring  a  large  allowance  for  subscribers,  by  whom  it  can  be  obtained 
at  a  reduction  of  27  per  cent,  post  free. 

8.  The  Committee  ha^o  next  to  consider  the  present  and  future  opera- 
tions of  the  Scciety. 

The  original  prospectus  of  the  Society  contemplated  the  following 
main  branches  of  exploration : — 

(1)  Archceology* — In  this  branch  Jerusalem  alone  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Committee.  Their  excavations  under  Major  Warren, 
although  extensive,  were  necessarily  not  exhaustive,  in  consequence  of 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  permission  to  dig^in  the  TT^irftTir^  area. 
The  other  places  mentioned  in  the  origioal  prospectus  are  still  awaiting 
examination.  Among  them  are  Mount  G«rizim,  the  Yalley  of  Shechem, 
Samaria,  the  Boman  cities  of  the  coast,  especially  CsBsarea,  Antipatris, 
Gaza,  the  tombs  of  Tibneh,  the  mounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
Bethshean,  and  Jezreel. 

Special  detailed  plans  of  many  of  the  places,  especially  Csesarea, 
where  Lieut.  Conder  believes  that  he  has  found  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
erected  by  Herod,  have  been  made  during  the  Survey,  but  no  excava- 
tions of  any  kind  were  conducted  during  the  progress  of  that  work. 

A  great  quantity  of  archssological  work  has  also  been  done  for  the 
Committee  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  their  several  e]q>edition8,  especially 
by  M.  Clermont  Gbmneau  in  1874.  This  work  has  all  been  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Statement,  which  has  been  made,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
medium  for  publishing  other  discoveries  and  researches  made  in  Pa- 
lestine. 

(2)  Manners  and  Ctutoms, — Under  this  head  the  Committee  originally 
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oontemplated  prodaoing  sucli  a  work  on  the  Holy  Land  as  was  written 
by  Mr.  Lane  for  Eg^ypt,  which  should  describe  in  a  systematic  and 
exhaustiYe  order,  with  clear  and  exact  minuteness,  the  manners,  habits, 
rites,  and  language  of  the  present  inhabitants.  A  mass  of  materials 
has  been  collected  towards  such  a  work.  They  have  been  published 
among  the  reports  of  M.  Clermont  Giumeau,  Lieut.  Conder,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  and  others.  This  part  of  their  programme,  however,  remains  to 
be  oarried  into  execution. 

(3)  Topography, — The  exact  words  of  the  original  prospectus,  written, 
it  must  be  remembered,  thirteen  years  ago,  wore  :— 

'  Of  the  coast-line  of  Palestine  we  now  possess  an  accurate  map  in 
the  recent  Admiralty  Charts.  What  is  wanted  is  a  survey  which,  when 
we  advance  inland,  should  give  the  position  of  the  principal  points 
throughout  the  country  with  equal  accuracy.  If  these  were  fixed,  the 
intermediate  spots  and  the  smaller  places  could  be  filled  in  with  com- 
parative ease  and  certainty.  In  connection  with  the  tox>ography  is  the 
accurate  ascertainment  of  the  levels  of  the  various  points.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  already  pro- 
vided for  by  the  liberality  of  the  Boyal  Society  and  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society;  but  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  GkJilee  (on  which  depends 
our  knowledge  of  the  true  faU  of  the  Jordan)  is  still  uncertain  within 
no  less  than  300  feet — e^  are  other  spots  of  almost  equal  moment. 

'The  course  of  the  ancient  roads,  and  their  coincidence  with  the 
modem  tracks,  has  never  been  examined  with  the  attention  it  deserves, 
considering  its  importance  in  the  investigation  of  the  history.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that,  so  far  as  Western  Palestine  is  concerned, 
all  these  points  then  noted  as  requiring  examination  have  been  entirely 
cleared  up«  We  have  a  complete  survey  of  the  country ;  the  positions 
of  all  the  principal  points  are  observed ;  the  levels  are  noted ;  that  of 
the  Sea  of  ChJilee  has  been  obtained;  the  ancient  roads  have  been  laid 
down. 

Of  GFeology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Meteorology,  almost  the  same 
words  may  be  used  now  as  were  used  in  1865.  The  objects  then  pro- 
posed by  tiie  Committee  remain  still  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  Committee  have  carried  into  effect  the  original 
prospectus  of  the  Society.  It  remains  to  be  considered  what  steps  should 
be  recommended  for  the  future. 

a.  For  the  immediate  future,  or  rather  for  present  work,  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  the  publication  of  the  map  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Every  hope  is  entertained  of  having  both  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
map  ready  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Committee. 

b.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs  cuid 
special  plans.  The  Executive  Committee  are  not  at  present  prepared  to 
recommend  a  mode  of  undertaking  this  costly  publication,  which  should 
include  the  special  plans  of  Lieuts.  Conder  and  Kitchener,  those  of 
Majors  Wilson  and  Warren,  and  the  drawings  made  for  the  Conmiittee 
by  M.  Le  Comte  and  others,  now  in  their  possession. 
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c.  As  regards  future  field  work,  the  opinion  of  Major  Wilson,  Captain 
Anderson,  and  Lieuts.  Conder  and  Kitchener,  has  been  invited,  and 
their  views  have  been  considered  by  the  Committee. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  out  as  soon  as 
may  be  found  convenient,  with  the  special  object  of  examining,  by  means 
of  excavations  where  necessary,  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gbtlilee,  and  the 
determination  by  this  method  of  the  sites  of  Capernaum,  Choradn, 
Bethsaida,  and  other  places  connected  with  the  New  Testament  history. 
A  special  appeal  might  be  made  for  this  Mission  to  Giililee. 

An  alternative  expedition  would  be  the  examination  by  a  geologist  of 
reputation  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Both  the  Lake  of 
C^alilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  examined  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year,  namely,  in  the  winter. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  communication  from  the  American 
Committee,  nothing  can  be  recommended  as  regards  the  survey  east 
of  Jordan.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  remains 
to  be  done. 

Excavations  woidd  certainly  yield  valuable  results  at  Jerusalem, 
Sfiunaria,  CsBsarea,  Jezreel,  Bas  el  Ain,  Jericho,  and  many  other  places. 

A  special  prospectus  of  future  operations  should  be  issued  as  soon  as 
possible. 

10.  The  Committee  have  to  regret  the  loss  by  death  of  several  members. 
These  are,  Mr.  Ambrose  de  lisle,  a  member  of  the  GFeneral  Committee 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Fund ;  Mr.  William  Longman,  on  several 
occasions  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee;  Earl  Bussell,  who 
showed  his  interest  in  the  Society  by  several  donations;  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  one  of  its  original  founders ;  and  the  Bev.  Canon  Williams,  author 
of  the  **  Holy  City/'  who,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  was  active 
in  rendering  assistance  on  every  possible  occasion  by  addresses,  by 
writing,  by  counsel,  and  by  presiding  or  assisting  at  meetings. 

It  is  proposed  to  fill  up  these  losses  by  inviting  the  following  gentle- 
men to  join  the  General  Committee : — 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 
Sir  Howard  Elphinstone. 
Col.  Sir  John  Cowell. 
General  Cameron,  B.E. 
Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson. 
Col.  Home,  B.E.,  C.M.G. 
Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
Lieut.  CoNDEB,  B.E. 

The  Committee  also  recommend  that  Lord  Dufferin  and  Mr.  William 
Simpson  be  invited  to  join  the  Executive  Committee. 

11.  The  income  of  the  Fund  from  June  30th,  1877,  to  June  11th,  1878, 
from  all  sources,  has  been  £3,029  Is.  3d.,  a  sum  less  than  that  received 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months  by  £680  12s.  lOd.  The  falling  off 
is  not  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  annual  subscribers  so  much  as 
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to  the  cessation  of  donations  on  the  announoement  that  the  Survey  was 
finished. 

The  Committee  have  no  doubt  that  when  another  expedition  is  an- 
uonnced  their  income  will  rise  to  its  former  level. 

The  balance  in  hand  this  day  amounts  to  £160  Us.  lOd.  The  expendi- 
ture has  been  distributed  as  follows :— Exploration,  £2,002  8s.  Od. ; 
sondxies,  petty  cash,  postage,  &c.,  £126  12s. ;  printing,  £390 ;  salaries, 
management,  advertising,  rent,  and  all  other  expenses,  £681  8s.  6d. 

12.  The  best  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  those  ladies  who 
have  kindly  opened  their  drawing-rooms  for  meetings  to  be  addressed 
by  Mrs.  Finn. 

13.  The  special  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  the  Bev.  W.  F. 
Maclagan  (now  Bishop  Designate  of  Lichfield)  for  taking  the  chair  at 
a  meeting  at  the  Kensington  Yestry  Hall,  to  the  gentlemen  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  to  the  Bev.  Horrocks  Cocks  for  the  great 
trouble  he  took  in  organising  it.  Also  to  Mr.  James  Bateman,  F.B.S., 
Mr.  Bobinson  Douglas,Mr.  Hall  Dare,  Lord  Lawrence,  Mr.  J.  P.  Bacon, 
Mr.  Dimmock,  General  Lefroy,  Mr.  B.  D.  Wilson,  Mr.  S.  H.  Officer, 
Mr.  Burges,  Miss  Peache,  Colonel  Haig,  Mr.  Ormerod,  Mr.  Harper, 
Mr.  Mackinnon,  *' Esther  and  Maud,*'  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
Lady  Tite,  Miss  Hockley,  Miss  Mary  Hockley,  Mrs.  Deane  Browne, 
Mr.  Cecil  Turner,  Mr.  S.  Morley,  Dr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Kensington, 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Gotto,  Mr.  Herbert  Dalton,  Miss  Wakeham,  Bev. 
F.  E.  Wigram,  Mr.  Wingfield  Digby,  Bev.  G,  H.  Egerton,  Bev. 
W.  D.  Maclagan,  C.E.,  Bev.  H.  Hall-Houghton,  Bev.  W.  H. 
Walford,  H.  Heywood,  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Bev.  C.  Watson,  Mr. 
Hastings  Middleton,  Bev.  W.  H.  Gamlen,  Mr.  J.  T.  Houghton, 
CD.,  Miss  Bidding,  Mr.  David  Johnstone,  Mr.  William  Atkinson, 
Mr.  W.  Scott,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mander,  Valley  Field,  Mr.  J.  F.  Gibson,  Mr.  Peter  Denny,  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Muggeridge,  and  others,  for  donations,  many  of  them  annual, 
of  sums  varying  from  £5  to  £100.  Also  to  all  the  Hon.  Local  Secretaries, 
by  whose  aesistance  and  encouragement  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Fund 
is  maintained.  W.  Hefwobth  Dixon, 

Chairman" 

It  was  Besolved  that  this  Beport  be  accepted. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  George  Grove,  proposing  to  resign 
his  office  as  Honorary  Secretary  on  the  ground  of  pressure  of  work.  It 
was  Bbsolyed — ^That  the  Committee  receive  this  letter  with  the  greatest 
regret ;  that  they  hope  Mr.  Grove  will  reconsider  his  resignation,  and 
will  continue  as  Honorary  Secretary,  to  give  the  Committee  his  counsel 
on  occasions  of  emergency  and  importance ;  and  that  in  this  hope  they 
should  proceed  to  re-elect  the  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Fund. 

It  was  next  Bbsolyeb— That  the  thanks  of  the  General  Committee 
be  conveyed  to  Lieutenants  Conder  and  Kitchener  for  the  skill  and 
devotion  displayed  in  the  successful  conduct  of  the  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine. 
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It  was  then  Besolyed— That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  passed 
(1)  to  Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon,  for  his  two  years  of  office  as  Chairman  of 
the  ExecutiTB  Committee ;  and  (2)  to  Mr.  Walter  Besant  for  his  zeal  and 
activity  as  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Donaldson  for  taking  the  chair 
the  Committee  adjourned. 


TENT  WOEK  IN  PALESTINE. 

We  published  in  the  last  Quarterly  Statement  the  table  of  contents  of  these 
two  volumes,  which  have  since  been  issued.  These  pages  are  not  the  place 
for  a  criticism  of  Lieut.  Conder*s  book,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  show  by 
a  few  extracts  something  of  the  nature  of  the  work  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  prospectus  we  gave  last  quarter  has  been  carried  out.  We  confine 
ourselves  exclusively  to  those  passages  which  most  directly  concern  the 
special  work  of  the  Fund,  Biblical  illustration.  Lieut.' Conder's  con- 
clusions on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  the  present  state  of  tlie  Samari- 
tans, the  Bedawin,  the  modem  colonists  of  Palestine,  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  and  other  topics  of  the  greatest  interest,  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  book  itself. 

The  Site  of  Kirjath  Jeabdc. 

**  This  fine  site,  standing  out  black  against  the  sky,  with  its  grand 
ravine  and  wild  copses,  is  evidently  an  important  spot ;  yet  the  name 
S6ba  does  not  recall  any  Scriptural  place,  though  not  far  different  from 
the  Hebrew  Zuph  where  Saul  met  Samuel.  In  modem  Arabic  it  means 
*  a  heap,'  such  as  the  ^ain-heaps  of  the  threshing-floors,  a  title  which 
applies  well  to  the  shape  of  the  hill,  but  probably  this  is  a  corruption  of 
some  older  word.  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Jerusalem,  who  is  perhaps  the  soundest 
antiquarian  in  the  country,  supposes  it  to  mark  the  real  site  of  Kirjath 
Jearim,  and  there  many  pomts  in  favour  of  such  a  view.  First  of  aU, 
Eirjatb  Jearim  is  mentioned  as  on  the  boundary  of  Judah  next  to 
Mount  Seir,  which,  in  turn,  is  next  to  Chesalon.  Chesalon  is  known  to 
be  the  present  Eesla,  a  village  on  the  same  ridge  with  Soba,  and  between 
them  is  a  mountain  called  Saghtr,  a  word  radically  identical  with  Seir. 
Then  again  the  thickets  west  of  Soba  may  well  represent  those  of  the 
ancient  Mount  Jearim, '  the  hiU  of  thickets.'  G^ba  also  was  a  place  near 
Kirjath  Jearim,  and  a  ruin  called  Jeb'a  exists  close  to  S6ba.  Baalah 
was  another  name  for  Kirjath  Jearim,  and  the  word  means  '  high '  or 
'  elevated,'  applying  well  to  S6ba,  which  is  a  strong  place.  It  is  also 
not  impossible  that  in  the  name  S6ba  we  have  a  trace  of  Shobal  the 
founder  of  Kirjath  Jearim." 

The  Syohab  of  St.  John  (iv.  4).    • 

'*  It  is  here  no  doubt  that  we  recognise  the  Sychar  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.    An  unaccountable  confusion  has  grown  up  lately  between 
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Sychar  and  Shechem,  for  which  the  Cmsaden  are  originally  responsible, 
as  they  are  indeed  for  most  of  the  false  theories  on  sacred  sites.  It  is 
only  through  careful  study,  and  by  such  work  as  that  of  the  Survey,  that 
we  are  b^inning  to  escape  from  the  entanglements  and  confusion  caused 
by  the  ignorance  of  knights  and  priests,  arriving,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
strangers  and  illiterate  enthusiasts  in  a  hostile  country. 

'*  It  will  be  evident  to  all  readers  of  the  Gk)spel  narrative  that  Sychar, 
'  a  city  of  Samaria '  near  Jacob's  Well  (John  iv.  5,  6),  is  a  description 
hardly  to  be  expected  of  Shechem,  which  is  moreover  mentioned  by  its 
original  name  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  vii.  16).  The  early  Christians 
recognised  the  distinction,  and  place  Sychar  a  mile  east  of  Shechem,  as 
notioud  in  the  '  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem,*  333  A.D.  It  is  clear  that  they 
refer  to  'Askar,  and  the  identity  is  maintained  by  Canon  Williams  and 
others ;  but  a  difficulty  has  always  been  felt  by  students  because  the 
modem  name  begins  with  a  guttural,  which  cannot  have  occurred  in 
the  name  Sychar.  This  difficulty  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  seems  to  me 
to  remove,  for  in  it  we  find  a  town  mentioned  apparently  near  Shechem, 
called  Ischar,  which  is  merely  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Sychar ;  and 
the  Samaritans  themselves,  in  translating  their  Chronicle  into  Arabic, 
call  it  'Askar.  Thus  the  transition  is  traceable  from  the  Hebrew  form, 
having  no  meaning  in  Arabic  but  originally  *  a  place  walled  in,* 
through  the  Samaritan  Ischar  to  the  modem  'Askar,  '  a  collection '  or 
*  army '  in  Arabic.'* 

The  Village  op  Nain. 

'*  The  village  of  Nain  lies  below  on  a  sort  of  spur  to  the  north  of 
Neby  Duhy,  and  the  road  from  Nazareth  ascends  in  a  hollow  to  the  west 
of  it.  On  the  right  of  the  road,  yet  farther  west,  are  the  rockcut  tombs, 
and  thus  the  procession  bearing  the  young  man's  body  would  have  come 
down  the  slope  towards  the  little  spring  westwards,  meeting  our  Lord 
on  the  main  road.  The  mud-hovels  on  the  grey  tongue  of  limestone 
have  no  great  marks  of  antiquity,  but  the  isurrounding  ruins  show  the 
village  to  have  been  once  larger,  and  a  little  mosque  called  *  the  Place 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  *  marks,  no  doubt,  the  site  of  an  early  chapel.  There 
are,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  no  traces  of  a  wall,  and  I  think  we  should 
understand  by  'gate  of  the  city,'  the  place  where  the  road  enters 
among  the  houses,  just  as  the  word  is  used  often  in  Greek,  and  in 
modem  Arabic  in  such  expressions  as  *  gate  of  the  pass,'  *  gate  of  the 
valley,'  and  even  *  gate  of  the  city,'  where  no  wall  or  gate  exists." 

The  Death  of  Siseba. 

**  The  Bedawin  have  a  delicious  preparation  of  curdled  milk  called 
Leben,  which  is  offered  to  guests  but  generally  considered  a  delicacy ; 
from  personal  experience  I  know  that  it  is  most  refreshing  to  a  traveller 
when  tired  and  hot,  but  it  has  also  a  strange  soporific  effect,  which  was 
so  sudden  in  its  action  on  one  English  clergyman  after  a  long  ride,  that 
he  thought  he  had  been  poisoned.    It  was  perhaps  not  without  a  know- 
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ledge  of  its  probable  efllaots,  that  Jael  gave  to  her  exhausted  guest  a 
tempting  beverage  which  would  make  his  sleep  sound  and  long. 

**  The  murder  of  a  fugitive  and  a  guest  is  so  contrary  to  the  morality 
of  the  Semitic  nomads,  that  we  must  seek  for  a  very  strong  justification. 
It  could  not  have  been  national  enthusiasm  which  actuated  Jael,  for  she 
was  a  Kenite,  not  a  Jewess,  one  of  a  nation  hostile  to  Israel,  and  there 

*  was  peace  between  Jabin  King  of  Hazor  (Sisera's  master)  and  the  house 
of  Heber  the  Kenite.'  The  true  reason  is  probably  to  be  sought  in 
Sisera's  entering  the  tent  at  all.  There  are  instances  in  later  history  in 
which  a  defeated  Arab  has  sheltered  himself  in  the  women's  apartments, 
but  such  an  infringement  of  Eastern  etiquette  has  always  been  punished 
by  death ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  revenge  for  such  an  insult 
Jael  seized  the  iron  tent-peg  and  drove  it  with  the  mallet,  used  to  fix 
the  tents  io  the  groimd,  through  Sisera's  brain. 

**  One  final  illustration  may  be  added,  suggested  to  me  quite  lately 
by  an  English  clergyman.  In  the  magnificent  song  of  Deborah,  the 
great  storm  which  swelled  the  Kishon  is  described : 

***They  fought  from  heaven,  the  stars  from  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera '  ( Judg.  v.  20). 

"  The  season  was  probably  that  of  the  autumn  storms  which  occur 
early  in  November.  At  this  time  the  meteoric  showers  are  commonest, 
and  are  remarkably  fine  in  effect,  seen  in  the  evening  light  at  a  season 
when  the  air  is  specially  clear  and  bright.  The  scene  presented  by  the 
falling  fiery  stars,  as  the  defeated  host  fied  away  by  night,  is  one  very 
striking  to  the  fancy,  and  which  would  form  a  fine  subject  for  an  artist's 
pencil." 

The  Rock  Etam. 

"  About  two  miles  west  of  Beit  'At4b,  a  valley  rtmning  north  and 
south,  separates  the  high  rugged  mountains  of  the  'Ark6b  from  the  low 
rolling  hills  of  the  Shephelah  district,  beyond  which  is  the  Philistine 
plain.  This  valley  joins  the  great  gorge  which  bounded  Judah  on  the 
north,  and  forms  a  broad  vale,  half  a  mile  across,  filled  with  luxuriant 
com,  with  a  pebbly  torrent-bed  in  the  middle,  and  low  white  hills  on 
either  side.    The  vale  is  called  Widy  Siirid:  (a  Hebrew  word,  meaning 

*  pebbles '),  and  is  the  ancient  Valley  of  Sorek.  The  ruins  of  Bethshe- 
mesh  lie  on  a  knoll  surrounded  by  oKve-groves,  near  the  junction  of  the 
two  valleys  above  mentioned.  On  the  south  is  Timnah,  where  Samson 
slew  the  lion ;  and  on  the  north  are  the  little  mud  villages,  Siir'a  and 
Esh6'a — the  ancient  Zoreah  and  Eshtaol — the  hero's  home.  The  scene, 
looking  up  the  great  com  valley  to  the  high  and  rugged  hills  above,  is 
extremely  picturesque,  and  is  that  which  was  spread  before  the  eyes  of 
the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines,  as  they  followed  the  lowing  oxen,  which 
bore  the  ark  on  the  '  straight  way '  from  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh. 

*'  Here  also,  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  is  the  village  of  Deir  Ab&n, 
supposed,  by  the  early  Christians,  to  mark  the  site  of  Ebenezer,  the 
boundary  of  Samuel's  pursuit  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  the  land  held  by 
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the  Jews  at  that  period.  On  the  north  brink  of  the  Yale  of  Sorek  (in 
which  also  Delilah  lived)  there  is  a  conspionoos  white  chapel  on  the  hill, 
dedicated  to  Neby  Samit,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Zoreah.  Confosed 
traditions — which  are,  however,  probably  of  C!hristian  origin — connect 
this  prophet  with  Samson,  whose  name  is  recognisable  in  other  parts  of 
this  district  nnder  the  forms  Shemshiin,  Sanasln,  and  'Aly  (as  at  Gbtza), 
and  also  a  little  farther  south  as  Shemsin  and  Samat.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  tomb  now  shown  at  Zoreah,  is  that  known,  to  the  Jews, 
in  the  fourteenth  century  as  Samson's ;  and  the  tradition,  thus  traced  to 
other  than  monkish  origin,  is  very  possibly  as  genuine  as  that  which 
fixes  the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Phinehas  near  Shechem.  Here,  then,  we 
are  in  Samson's  country,  and  close  to  Zoreah  we  should  naturally  look 
for  the  Bock  Etam. 

"  The  substitution  of  B  for  M  is  so  common  (as  in  Tibneh  for  Timnah), 
that  the  name  *  'Atftb  *  may  very  properly  represent  the  Hebrew  Etam 
(or  '  eagle's  nest ') ;  and  there  are  other  indications  of  the  identity  of 
the  site.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  'rock' — a  knoll  of  hard  limestone, 
without  a  handful  of  arable  soil,  standing,  above  deep  ravines,  by 
three  small  springs.  The  place  is  also  one  which  has  long  been  a 
hiding-place,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Bible  story  are  met  in  a  re- 
markable way ;  for  the  word  rendered  *  top  of  the  Bock  Etam '  is  in 
reality  *  deft '  or  '  chasm ; '  and  such  a  chasm  exists  here— a  long, 
narrow  cavern,  such  as  Samson  might  well  have  '  gone  down '  into,  and 
which  bears  the  suggestive  name  Hasiita,  meaning  *  refuge '  in  Hebrew, 
but  having  in  modem  Arabic  no  signification  at  all. 

'•  This  remarkable  *  cave  of  refuge '  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
eighteen  feet  wide,  and  five  to  eight  feet  high ;  its  south-west  end  is 
under  the  centre  of  the  modern  village;  its  north-east  extremity,  where 
is  a  rock  shaft,  ten  feet  deep,  leading  down  from  the  surface  of  the  hill, 
is  within  sixty  yards  of  the  principal  spring. 

*'The  identification  thus  proposed  for  the  Bock  Etam  is,  I  believe, 
quite  a  new  one ;  and  it  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  be  considered  satisfactory, 
if  we  consider  the  modem  name,  the  position,  and  the  existence  of  this 
remarkable  chasm.  Bamath  Lehi,  where  the  Philistines  assembled 
when  searching  for  Samson  (Judg.  xv.  9,  10],  is  naturally  to  be  sought 
in  the  vicinity  of  Zorea — Samson's  home,  and  of  the  Book  Etam  where 
he  took  refoge. 

*' A  little  way  north-west  of  Zoreah,  seven  miles  from  Beit  'At4b,  is  a 
low  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  are  springs  called  'Ayiin  Abu  Meh&rib, 
or  the  '  fountains  of  the  place  of  battles.'  Close  by  is  a  little  Moslem 
chapel,  dedicated  to  Sheikh  Kedhir,  or  '  the  Nazarite  chief; '  and,  higher 
np,  a  min  with  the  extraordinary  title  Ism  Allah — *  the  name  of  God.' 
llie  Nazarite  chief  is  probably  Samson,  whose  memory  is  so  well  pre- 
served in  this  small  district,  and  the  place  is  perhaps  connected  with  a 
tradition  of  one  of  his  exploits.  The  Ism  Allah  is  possibly  a  corruption 
of  Esm'a  Allah — *  God  heard ' — ^in  which  case  the  incident  intended  will 
he  the  battle  of  Bamath  Lehi.    Finally,  we  were  informed  by  a  native 
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of  the  place  thai  the  springs  were  sometimes  called  'Ay^kn  K&ra,  in 
which  name  we  should  recognise  easily  the  En  Hak-Kore,  or  '  fountain 
of  the  crier'  (Judg.  xv.  19). 

**  To  say  that  this  spot  certainly  represents  Kamath  Lehi— *  the  hill  of 
the  jaw-bone  * — would  be  too  bold.  It  seems,  however,  clear,  that  a 
tradition  of  one  of  Samson's  exploits  lingers  here ;  the  position  is  appro- 
priate for  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  with  the  jaw-bone,  and  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  any  other  likely  site." 

The  Scapegoat. 

"  According  to  the  Law  of  Moses  the  Scapegoat  was  led  to  the  wilder- 
ness and  there  set  free.  This  was  not,  however,  the  practice  of  the  later 
Jews.  A  scapegoat  had  once  come  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  omen 
was  thought  so  bad  that  the  ordinary  custom  was  modified,  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity.  The  man  who  led  the  goat  arrived 
at  a  high  mountain,  called  Sook,  and  there  was  at  this  place  a  roUing 
slope,  down  which  he  pushed  the  unhappy  animal,  which  was  shattered 
to  atoms  in  the  fall.  It  was  always  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  me  to 
find  out  where  this  mountain  was. 

**  The  Scapegoat  was  led  out  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  order  to  evade 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath-day's  journey,  a  tabernacle  was  erected  at  every 
term  of  two  thousand  cubits,  and  became  the  domicile  of  the  messenger, 
who,  after  eating  bread  and  drinking  water,  was  legally  able  to  travel 
another  stage.  Ten  such  tabernacles  were  constructed  between  Sook 
and  Jerusalem,  and  the  distance  was  ninety  BU,  or  six  and  a  half 
English  miles.  The  district  was  called  Hidoodim,  and  the  high  moun- 
tain Sook.  The  first  means  *  sharp,'  the  second  *  narrow,'  both  apply- 
ing well  to  the  knife-edged  ridges  of  the  desert.  The  distance  of  ninety 
RU  brings  us  to  the  great  hill  of  El  Munt&r,  and  here,  beside  the  ancient 
road  from  Jerusalem,  is  a  well  called  Siik,  while  in  the  name  Hadeidun, 
applied  to  part  of  the  ridge,  we  recognise  the  Hebrew  Hidoodim. 

**  Here  then,  I  think,  we  may  iairly  conclude  is  the  Mountain  of  the 
Scapegoat.  From  this  high  ridge  the  unhappy  victim  was  yearly  rolled 
down  into  the  narrow  valley  beneath,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  desert, 
which  first  unfolded  itself  before  the  eyes  of  the  messenger  as  he  gained 
the  summit  half  a  mile  beyond  the  wdl  of  Suk.  Beside  this  well  stood 
probably  the  tenth  booth  to  which  he  returned  after  the  deed,  and 
where  he  sat  until  sun-down,  when  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Jerusalem." 

GiLGAL. 

"A  question  of  even  greater  interest  is  that  of  the  long- sought  site  of 
Gilgal,  and  our  inquiries  were  rewarded  with  success.  Eobinson  had 
heard  the  name  JiljMieh,  but  had  not  been  able  to  fix  the  site.  A 
German  traveller  (Herr  Schokke),  in  18G5,  had  been  more  fortunate,  and 
was  shown  the  place  at  a  mound  about  a  mile  east  of  Eriha.  It  was 
important  to  ascertain  the  reliability  of  this  discovery,  and  I  succeeded 
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in  fixing  the  spot  yirited  by  this  traveller,  by  means  of  the  compass- 
bearing  which  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  take.  I  found  three  persons 
who  knew  the  site  by  the  name  JiljMieh,  and  one  of  them  conducted 
me  to  ruins  to  which  a  curious  tradition  applies. 

*'  There  was,  however,  still  a  difficulty  to  be  met ;  for  Captain  Warren 
had  been  shown  another  place,  as  the  true  site  of  Gilgal,  north  of  this 
Jiljiilieh,  where  are  ruins  of  a  large  mediseval  monastery.  The  explanation 
is,  however,  the  usual  one.  Our  JiljMieh  is  the  Gilgal  known  to  the 
early  Christians,  which  St.  Willibald  (724  a.d.)  places  two  miles  from 
the  Jericho  of  his  time,  and  five  miles  from  Jordan ;  Captain  Warren's 
site  is  just  in  the  position  in  which  Gilgal  is  shown  on  the  mediaeval 
map  of  Marino  Sanuto.  The  Crusaders  have  again  in  this  instance 
changed  the  site,  and  both  traditions  are  extant  among  the  natives. 
The  questions  naturally  arise,  which  is  the  true  one,  or  whether  either 
is  worthy  of  notice  ?  The  ruins  of  JiljMieh,  east  of  Jericho,  appear  to 
me  to  bear  away  the  palm,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  the  position  is  that 
described  in  the  Bible,  *  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho '  (Josh.  iv.  19) ; 
secondly,  the  fourth-century  site  is  noticed  by  Jerome,  not  as  fixed  by 
a  monkiBh  tradition,  but  as  held  in  reverence  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  thus  apparently  connected  with  a  genuine  or  indigenous 
tradition.  It  is  true  that  the  existing  ruins,  witii  hewn  stones  and 
tessersB  of  glass,  indicate  traces  of  the  early  Byzantine  monastery,  which 
is  noticed  as  containing  the  Church  of  Galgalis,  but  this  does  not 
militate  against  the  genuine  character  of  the  site,  for  the  tradition,  in 
this  case,  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  more  authentic  source  than  that 
which  fixes  most  of  the  early  Christian  sacred  sites. 

•*  The  recovery  of  GKlgal  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  successes 
of  the  Survey  work.  The  name  is  not  commonly  known  among  the 
natives,  for  the  site  is  generally  called  Shejeret  el  Ithleh,  <the 
tamarisk-tree,'  from  the  very  large  tamarisk  just  west  of  the  ruins. 
The  tradition  connected  with  the  place  is,  however,  apparently  conmion 
among  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood.'' 

Wady  Kelt. 

"  W^dy  Kelt  has  been  also  thought  to  be  the  Brook  Cherith,  and  the 
scene  seems  well  fitted  for  the  retreat  of  the  prophet  who  was  fed  by  the 
*  *Or€b,'  whom  some  suppose  to  have  been  Arabs.  The  whole  gorge  is' 
wonderfully  wild  and  romantic ;  it  is  a  huge  fissure  rent  in  the  moun- 
tains, scarcely  twenty  yards  across  at  the  bottom,  and  full  of  canes  and 
rank  ru^es  between  vertical  walls  of  rock.  In  its  clifEis  the  caves  of 
early  anchorites  are  hollowed,  and  the  little  monastery  of  St.  John  of 
Choseboth  is  perched  above  the  north  bank,  under  a  high,  brown 
precipice.  A  fine  aqueduct  from  the  great  spring  divides  at  this  latter 
place  into  three  channels,  crossing  a  magnificent  bridge  seventy  feet 
high,  and  running  a  total  distance  of  three  miles  and  three-quarters,  to 
the  place  where  the  gorge  debouches  into  the  Jericho  plain.  On  each 
aide  the  white  chalk  mountains  tower  up  in  fantastic  peaks,  with  long" 
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knife-edged  ridges,  and  hundreds  of  little  conical  points,  with  deep 
torrent-seams  between.  All  is  bare  and  treeless,  as  at  Mar  Saba.  The 
wild  pigeon  makes  its  nest  in  the  '  secret  places  of  the  stairs '  of  rock ; 
the  black  grackle  suns  its  golden  wings  above  them ;  the  eagle  soars 
higher  still,  and  over  the  caves  by  the  deep  pools  the  African  kingfisher 
flutters;  the  ibex  also  still  haunts  the  rocks.  Even  in  autumn  tho 
murmuring  of  water  is  heard  beneath,  and  the  stream  was  one  day 
swelled  by  a  thunderstorm  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  it  became  a 
raging  torrent,  in  some  places  eight  or  ten  feet  deep. 

**The  mouth  of  the  pass  is  also  remarkable;  for  on  either  side  is  a 
conical  peak  of  white  chalk — one  on  the  south  called  the  *  peak  of  the 
asoent '  (Tuweil  el  'Akabeh),  while  that  to  the  north  is  named  Bint 
Jebeil,  *  daughter  of  the  little  mountain,'  or  Kusb  'Aweishireh> 
*  monument  of  the  tribes.'  " 

Bethababa. 

**  The  fords  were  collected  and  marked  in  the  natural  course  of  the 
Survey,  the  names  caref  uUy  obtained,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
ensure  their  being  applied  to  the  right  places.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  next  winter  that  I  became  aware  how  valuable  a  result  had 
been  obtained.  Looking  over  the  nomenclature  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  index,  I  was  struck  with  the  name  'Ablirah  applying  to  a 
ford.  The  word  means  *  passage,'  or  'ferry,'  and  is  radically  the 
same  word  found  in  the  name  Bethabara.  I  looked  'Ab^ah  out  at  once 
on  the  map,  and  found  that  it  is  one  of  the  main  fords,  just  above  the 
place  where  the  JalM  river,  flowing  down  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  by 
Beisftn,  debouches  into  Jordan. 

**  One  cannot  but  look  on  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
resulting  from  the  Survey ;  and  I  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  any  argument 
directed  against  the  identification  which  seems  to  shake  it.  It  may  be 
said  that  liie  name  'Ab&rah  is  merely  descriptive,  and  perhaps  applies  to 
several  fords.  That  it  is  descriptive  may  be  granted ;  so  is  the  name 
Bethabara,  or  Bethel,  or  Glbeah,  or  Bamah.  That  it  is  a  common 
name  may  be  safely  denied.  We  have  collected  the  names  of  over  forty 
fords,  and  no  other  is  called  'AbS.rah ;  nor  does  the  word  occur  again  in 
all  the  9,000  names  collected  by  the  Survey  party 

*'  Here  at  'Ab&rah  we  have  the  name,  and  nowhere  else,  as  yet,  has 
the  name  been  found ;  the  question  then  arises,  is  the  position  suitable  ? 

"  We  speak  commonly  of  Bethabara  as  the  place  of  Our  Lord's  baptism. 
Possibly  it  was  so,  but  the  Gospel  does  not  say  as  much.  It  is  only 
once  mentioned  as  a  place  where  John  was  baptizing,  and  where  certain 
events  happened  on  consecutive  days.  These  events  are  placed  in  the 
Gospel  harmonies  immediately  after  the  Temptation,  when  Christ 
would  appear  to  have  b(  en  returning  from  the  desert  (perhaps  east  of 
Jordan)  to  Galilee.  Bethabara,  '  the  house  of  the  ferry,'  was  '  beyond 
Jordan ; '  but  the  place  of  baptism  was  no  doubt  at  the  ford  or  ferry 
itself;  hence  the  ford  'Al&^ah  is  the  place  of  interest.    It  cannot  be 
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Christian  tradition  which  originates  this  site,  for  Christian  tradition  has 
pointed,  from  the  fourth  centory  down  to  the  present  day,  to  the  fords 
of  Jericho  as  the  place  of  baptism  by  St.  John. 

"'And  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  (Galilee* 
(John  ii.  1).  Here  is  the  controlling  passage.  The  hostile  critics  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  have  taken  hold  of  it ;  they  have  supposed  the  traditional 
site  to  be  undoubtedly  the  true  one,  and  have  thence  argaed  the 
impossibility  that  in  one  day  Christ  could  have  travelled  eighty  miles 
to  Cana.  To  the  fourth-century  inquirer  the  difficulty  would  never 
have  occurred ;  he  would  have  answered  at  once  that  Our  Lord  was 
miraculously  carried  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  but  the  Gospel  does 
not  say  so,  and  we  shoidd  therefore  look  naturally  for  Bethabara  within 
a  day's  journey  of  Cana.  The  ford  'Abarah  is  about  twenty- two  miles 
in  a  line  from  Kefr  Kenna,  and  no  place  can  be  found,  on  Jordan,  much 
nearer  or  more  easily  accessible  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cana. 

*'  I  leave  these  facts  to  the  reader,  asking  him  to  choose,  between  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  traditional  site,  and  the  suitability  of  the 
new  site,  where  alone  as  yet  the  name  of  Bethabara  has  been  recovered. 

**  There  is,  however,  another  point  with  regard  to  Bethabara  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  not  Bethabara,  but 
Bethany,  beyond  Jordan.  Origen  observed  this,  yet  chose  the  present 
reading,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church 
made  such  an  alteration  without  some  good  reason;  perhaps  the  original 
text  contained  both  names,  '  Bethabara  in  Bethany '  beyond  Joi  daxw 
being  a  possible  reading.    .     .     . 

**  If  Bethabara  be  a  true  reading,  the  place  should  thus  most  probably 
be  sought  in  Bathania,  and  the  ford  should  therefore  lead  over  to- 
Baahfui.    This  again  strengthens  the  case  for  the  'Abarah  ford,  which  is 
near  the  hills  of  Bashan,   whereas  the  Jericho  fords  are  far  away^. 
leading  over  towards  Gilead  and  Moab." 

The  Spking  of  Sirah  (2  Sam.  iii.  26). 

*  *  After  his  interview  with  David,  Abner  set  out  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem^,, 
and  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Spring  of  Sirah,  when  Joab*s  messengers 
overtook  him  and  brought  him  back  to  Hebron,  where  he  was  murdered 
in  the  gate  (2  Sam.  iii.  26).  Now  on  approaching  the  modem  town  by 
the  old  paved  road  to  the  north,  the  first  spring  beside  the  way  is  called 
Sarah.  Like  the  Hebrew  Sirah,  the  word  means  *  withdrawn,'  and  the 
title  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spring  is  under  a  stone  arch, 
at  the  end  of  a  little  alley  with  drystone  walls,  and  is  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  high-road.  This  place  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  few  genuine  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron." 

Debir  (Joshua  XV.  48). 

**  There  seems  to  me  to  be  every  reason  for  supposing Dhtiheriyeh  to  be 
the  ancient  Debir,  a  place  not  identified  before  the  Survey.  The  name- 
has  the  same  meaning,  derived   from  its  situation  on  the  <  back '  of  a 
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long  zidge ;  and  the  position  between  Shochoh  (Shnweikeh),  Dannah 
(Idhnab),  Anab  (' Anib),  and  Eshtemoa  (Es  SemC^'a),  seems  yery  suitable 
(Josh.  XY.  48).  The  place,  moreoTer,  is  evidently  an  ancient  site  of 
importance,  to  which  several  roads  lead  from  all  sides.  The  springs 
near  Debir  given  to  Achsah  (Judg.  i.  15)  might  well  be  the  beautiful 
springs  of  Dilbeh,  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  the 
identification  seems  to  me  to  be  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  those  due 
to  the  Survey." 

Panoramic  View  from  Jebel  T6b*an. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  Tor'an  is  interesting  and  extensive. 
The  Sea  of  Ckdilee  is  visible,  and  we  were  able  to  fix  the  direction  of 
many  points  along  its  shore. 

*•  On  the  south,  separated  from  Tor'an  by  a  second  plain,  lay  the  low 
bare  range  of  the  Nazareth  hills,  Neby  S'ain,  and  G^th  Hepher  with 
the  tomb  of  Jonah,  being  visible,  while  rather  farther  east  Kefr  Kenna 
stood  among  its  olive-groves  and  gardens  of  pomegranates. 

"  Tabor,  crowned  with  two  monasteries,  was  also  plainly  visible,  east 
of  the  Nazareth  range,  the  slopes  partly  hidden  by  oak-groves. 
Through  a  gap,  between  it  and  the  western  hills,  the  outline  of  Gilboa 
and  part  of  Jebel  ed  Duhy  could  be  seen.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  was 
hidden,  but  the  cone  of  Sheikh  Iskander  was  visible  to  the  south-west. 

**  To  the  west  the  view  extended  over  the  low  wooded  hills  to  the  long 
range  of  Carmel,  which  was  visible,  from  the  Peak  of  Sacrifice  to  the 
white  monastery  where,  on  a  little  spit,  stands  the  German  windmill, 
which  showed  up  quite  black  against  the  gleaming  sea. 

"The  brown  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Buttauf,  in  the  basaltic  soil  of 
which  tobacco,  com,  maize,  sesame,  cotton,  and  every  species  of 
vegetable  grow  luxuriantly,  lay  at  our  feet.  The  high  blunt  top  of 
Jebel  Deidebeh  (*  mountain  of  the  watch-tower  *),  crowned  with  its 
ring  of  thicket,  rose  behind,  shutting  out  the  view.  Beyond  this  was 
the  chain  of  hills  running  eastwards,  with  rolling  grey  uplands  dotted 
with  olives,  while  farther  still,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  away,  rose  the 
mountain- wall  of  Upper  Galilee,  culminating  in  Jebel  Jerm^ik,  a  bare 
craggy  ridge  which  closed  the  view  to  the  north.  Turning  yet  farther 
east,  the  large  town  of  Safed  shone  white  on  the  mountain  side,  divided 
into  two  quarters,  with  a  double-pointed  summit  behind  them.  Beyond 
all,  dark  and  dreamlike,  the  great  Hermon,  <  Sheikh  of  the  moun- 
tains,' was  seen  streaked  with  silver  lines  of  snow. 

**  But  the  view  due  east  of  Tor'an  was  yet  more  interesting.  A  yellow 
plateau  shdves  down  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee 
and  runs  into  little  tongues  and  promontories,  separated  by  tiny  bays, 
along  the  north-western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee :  only  in  one  part 
of  this  ^line  is  there  a  cliff,  just  where  the  little  fertile  plain  of 
Gennesaret  terminates  at  Khin  Minieh;  the  rest  is  shelving  ground 
almost  to  the  water's  edge. 

'*  The  deep  chasm  running  down  from  Safed,  and  known  as  '  the  Yalley 
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of  DoYos '  (W.  el  Ham4m),  debouches  into  ike  green  oasis  of  Gkuwdr» 
or  plain  of  Grennesaret.  East  of  the  sea  the  long  flat  plateau  of 
Bashan  stretohes  from  the  precipices  which  enclose  the  lake,  and 
reaches  awajto  the  Tolcanic  cones  and  dreary  lava-flelds  which  are 
hacked  by  the  peaks  of  Jebel  ed  Driiz. 

**  Tiberias  was  hidden  below  the  clifGs,  and  only  about  half  the  blue 
and  limpid  lake  was  seen  behind  them ;  most  conspicuous  on  this  line 
are  the  Horns  of  Hattin,  so  fatal  to  the  Christian  kingdom  in  1187, 
and  here  also,  as  on  the  east,  a  broad  plateau  runs  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  precipices. 

^'  It  is  wonderful  to  reflect  how  numerous  are  the  ancient  towns  which 
endrcled  this  little  lake ;  speaking  of  the  west  side  alone,  they  number 
more  than  twenty.  Hidden  by  the  cliffs  we  have  Tiberias,  or  Bakkath, 
andHanunath  (El  HummAm),  Tariohfioa  (Kerek),  Sinnabris  (Senn&breh), 
and  Magdala  (Mejdel),  with  Kedish,  the  probable  site  of  the  Kade^ 
of  Bcurak. 

'^  On  the  western  plateau  stand  Adamah(Admah),  Adami(Ed  Damieh), 
Bitzaanaim  (Bessiim),  Lasharon  (Sarona),  Shihon  (Sh*ain),  and  other 
sites  of  Biblical  interest.  Arbela,  with  the  synagogue  of  Babbi  Nitai 
(200  B.C.),  Hattin  (the  ancient  Zer),  Yemma  (the  Talmudic  Caphar 
Yama),  Ketr  Sabt  (Caphar  Sobthi),  Seiy^deh  (the  Talmudic  Ziadethah), 
Tell  M'aiin  (Beth  Moan),  Sha'arah  (Beth  Sharaim),  and  several  other 
towns  of  later  times  swell  the  long  list  of  cities.  The  district  is  full 
of  sacred  places :  Babbi  Akiba,  Babbi  Meir,  and  the  great  Maimonides, 
were  buried  near  Tiberias,  and  the  supposed  tombs  of  Jethro  and 
Habakkuk  are  still  shown  on  the  hills  aboTe." 


SYNAGOGUES  OF  GALILEE. 


The  number  of  known  examples  of  synagogues  in  Palestine  is  eleven ; 
besides  these  there  are  three  doubtful  specimens  which  may  have  been 
synagogues,  making  the  total  number  fourteen.  By  dealing  first  with 
the  three  doubtful  specimens  the  way  will  be  left  clear  for  a  consideration 
of  the  date  of  these  interesting  buildings.  The  only  specimen  that 
uoes  not  occur  within  the  limits  of  Galilee  is  that  on  Mount  Carmel, 
described  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  at  the  ruin  of  Kh.  Semm^ka.  Two 
lintels  were  found,  one  still  resting  in  situ  on  its  stone  doorposts. 
The  mouldings  resemble  those  common  in  other  synagogues,  being  carried 
back  on  the  lintel  in  the  peculiar  T-shaped  beading  clearly  seen  in  the 
synagogue  at  Meiron.  Lieutenant  Conder  describes  this  principal  door- 
way as  being  the  eastern  door,  which  is  peculiar.  The  only  other  known 
example  of  the  entrance  being  on  the  east  is  at  the  synagogue  at  Irbid, 
and  there  this  position  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  synagogue  was  built. 

Part  of  a  colonnade  was  observed,  the  pillars  being  about  the  same 
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dimensions  as  those  nsoal  in  synagogaes.  The  second  smaller  lintel  has 
tw^o  lions  carved  upon  it,  with  a  cup  between  them ;  this  is  another 
peculiaritj,  as  on  all  the  other  synagogaes  where  carved  figures  occur 
they  seem  to  have  been  on  the  principal  lintel  or  upon  all  three.  There 
is  no  other  example  known  where  the  side-door  lintels  were  thus 
ornamented  and  the  principal  door  left  bare. 

The  second  doubtful  synagogue  is  at  Kh.  Taiyebeh,  not  far  from 
Shefa  'Amr.  A  single  double  column  and  some  pieces  of  ordinary 
columns  were  observed  in  the  ruins  of  a  small  building,  too  much 
destroyed  to  be  at  all  intelligible  in  its  present  condition.  Excavation 
here  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  synagogue.  The  third  is  the  ruins 
at  Belt^t,  where  the  peculiar  double  columns  again  occur  at  both  ends 
of  a  long  colonnade.  It  was  described  by  me  in  Quarterly  Statenientf 
October,  1877,  p.  166,  and  the  only  photograph  of  these  interesting 
remains  is  now  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  series.  Though  this 
building  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  synagogues,  it  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  that  class  of  buildings.  In  the  first  place  it  is  longer 
and  narrower  than  any  known  synagogue,  the  want  of  mouldings  on 
the  architrave,  the  archaic  form  of  the  capitals,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  building,  seem  to  point  to  a  much  earlier  date  than 
that  at  which  the  synagogues  were  erected.  The  aisle  or  passage 
between  the  columns  is  made  wider  than  in  synagogues,  and  there  is 
only  one  specimen  (the  small  synagogue  at  Eofr  Bir'im)  where  only 
two  rows  of  columns  occur.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  southern  doorway, 
though  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  entrance  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  side,  which  is,  as  before  pointed  out,  unlike  the 
generality  of  synagogues.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  building  there 
are  the  remains  of  buildings  enclosing  a  courtyard  containing  a  large 
well  that  resembles  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  of  a  monastery  or 
castle.  The  situation,  on  the  top  of  a  very  commanding,  steep,  and 
narrow  ridge,  difficult  of  access,  is  unlikely  to  have  been  the  site  of  an 
important  town,  of  which  there  are  no  traces.  From  these  con- 
siderations I  am  led  to  the  supposition  that  we  have  here  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  earliest  specimens  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  some 
deity  worshipped  on  this  **  high  place,"  and  attended  by  a  number  of 
priests  or  votaries  wha  were  lodged  in  the  surrounding  buildings. 
To  its  isolation  in  this,  the  wildest  part  of  the  country,  is  probably  due 
its  preservation  up  to  this  time. 

It  seems  probable  that  from  this  and  other  specimens  of  the  same 
class  then  existing,  the  architects  copied  those  peculiar  double  columns 
that  are  always  found  terminating  the  colonnades  in  synagogues. 

Another  fact  pointing  to  this  view  of  the  case  may  be  derived  from  the 
enormous  monolithic  double  columns  of  red  granite  now  lying  in  the  ruins 
of  the  cathedral  at  Tyre.  These  were  certainly  not  made  for  the  cathedral, 
as  all  the  interior  decoration  of  that  building  was  of  white  marble* 
They  must  have  been  taken  from  some  building,  or,  more  probably,  were 
found  lying,  half  covered  with  sand,  on  the  site,  when  the  cathedral  was 
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about  to  be  built,  and,  from  their  great  size  and  beauty,  were  used  in 
that  building  by  the  Christians  who  did  not  know  their  Pagan  origin. 

We  then  come  to  the  question,  Were  they  not  used  in  a  synagogue 
formerly  on  this  spot  ?  If  so,  the  Jews  of  that  time  were  able  to  import 
from  a  distant  country,  probably  Egypt,  larger  monoliths  of  more 
beautiful  marble  than  any  other  race  had  been  capable  of  bringing  to 
the  coimtry.  In  no  synagogue  has  any  marble  been  f oirnd,  the  hard 
limestone  of  the  country  is  always  used,  and  the  columns  and  door- 
posts, though  of  monoliths,  are  nothing  like  the  stupendous  size  of 
these  enormous  blocks  of  granite.  It  appears  to  me  that  these  columns 
are  the  remains  of  a  yery  early  and  most  magnificent  temple,  dedicated 
to  some  unknown  deity.  The  remains  at  Bellit  (within  sight)  appear  to 
have  been  an  offshoot  and,  probably,  a  copy  of  this  temple.  What 
mysterious  religion  was  inculcated  at  these  places  there  is  no  eyidence 
to  show. 

If  it  is  allowed  that  synagogues  were  copied  from  an  earlier  form 
of  temple,  much  additional  interest  is  added  to  the  study  of  the  details 
of  these  buildings. 

The  known  examples  are  eleven,  and  stated  in  order  of  their  preserva- 
tion would  occur  thus : — 

Large  Synagogue  at    .  Kofr  Bir*im. 

Synagogue  at      .     .     .  Meiron. 

„  ...  Irbid. 

Small  Synagogue  at    .  Kefr  Bir*im. 

Synagogue  at      .     .     .  Tell  Hum. 

„  ...  Kerazeh. 

,,  ...  Nebratein. 

Small  Synagogue  at    .  el-Jish. 

Synagogue  at      ...  Umm  el  'Amed. 

Large  Synagogue  at    .  el-Jish. 

Synagogue  at      .     .     .  Sufsaf. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  there  were  also  synagogues  at  Tiberias  and 
Sasa.  At  both  there  are  traces,  but  not  sufiB.cient  evidence  without 
excavation  to  say  for  certain  that  they  are  those  of  synagogues.  The 
whole  area  covered  by  these  synagogues  is  very  small ;  only  a  little 
larger  than  Butlandshire. 

This  shows  how  local  the  Jewish  influence  was  in  the  country  when 
these  synagogues  were  built.  A  striking  characteristic  of  these  build- 
ings is  their  similarity  in  plan  and  detail  of  ornamentation ;  at  all  of 
them  the  same  class  of  mouldings  are  observable ;  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  identical,  even  when  cut  out  of  the  hard  basalt  as  at  KerlLzeh. 
Ko  modifications  were  allowed,  and  the  niches  of  this  specimen  are 
even  more  elaborately  carved  than  in  other  cases.  The  capitals  show 
some  variation,  being  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  with  simple  mouldings ; 
but  all  these  forms  occur  in  the  synagogue  at  Irbid,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  taken  to  show  different  dates.    These  points  seem  to  show  that  they 
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were  all  built  at  nearly  tlie  same  time,  and  that  no  later  specimens 
were  attempted.  Thus  we  arrive  at'  the  conclusion  that  the  Jewish 
influence  which  gave  rise  to  these  buildings  was  both  extremely  local 
and  short-lived. 

In  the  New  Testament,  synagogues  are  frequently  mentioned  ^ 
occurring  commonly  at  all  towns  and  villages :  at  Jerusalem,  John  xriiL 
20,  Luke  xiii.  11  ;  at  Nazareth,  Luke  iv.  16 ;  at  Capernaum,' Matt.  zii.  9, 
John  vi.  5,  Mark  i.  23,  Luke  vii.  5 ;  Synagogues  in  all  villages,  Matt.  iv. 
23,  xiii.  54.  The  question  then  is,  are  these  ruins  the  remains  of  the 
synagogues  there  mentioned  ? 

In  the  "  Bible  Dictionary,  "on  Synagogue6,under  the  sub-head  "  Struc- 
ture," it  is  stated":  "  Its  position  was,  however,  determined.  It  stood, 
if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground  in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it 
belonged."  This  is  not  what  is  found  as  characteristic  of  these  ruins. 
Major  Wilson,  R.E.  {Quarterly  Statement,  No.  2,  p.  37),  states:  "In 
choosing  sites  for  the  synagogues  in  the  difiFerent  towns,  the  builders 
have  by  no  means  selected  the  most  prominent  positions.'' 

Returning  to  the  "Bible  Dictionary,"  we  find:  "Audits  direction, 
too,  was  fixed — Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleh  of  the  Jewish  devotion.  The 
synagogue  was  so  constructed  that  the  worshippers  as  they  entered  and 
as  they  prayed  looked  towards  it  (Vitringa,  pp.  178  and  457).'*  The 
existing  remains  have,  with  one  exception,  at  Irbid,  where  the  ground 
would  not  allow  of  this  arrangement,  their  doors  on  the  southern  side,  so 
that  every  Jew  entering  would  have  to  turn  his  back  on  Jerusalem. 
The  ark,  if  there  was  one  in  these  synagogues,  must  therefore  have'^been 
kept  at  the  northern  end,  and  the  Jews  would  therefore  pray  with  their 
backs  to  Jerusalem. 

We  know  besides  how  abhorrent  to  the  Jews  were  the  figures  of 
animals ;  yet  in  these  synagogues  we  find  them  prominently  carved^in 
stone  in  six  out  of  the  eleven,  and  they  probably  existed  in  the  others 
and  in  greater  quantities  than  those  already  noted,  but  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Mahommedans  as  contrary  to  their  religion. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  they  differ  vitally  from  the  known 
form  of  the  earlier  synagogues,  as  well  as  from  the  tenets  of  the  earlier 
Jewish  religion,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  synagogues ; 
the  Hebrew  inscriptions  and  the  sacred  Jewish  symbols  carved  on  the 
lintels  prove  it. 

Milman's  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  Book  XIX.,  gives  an  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Tiberias  after  the  fall  of 
Barcochab,  less  than  sixty  years  after  the  war  under  Hadrian. 

Before  the  close  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  the  Jews  present 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  regular  and  organised  communities : 
ona,  under  a  sort  of  spiritual  head,  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias,  oomprdiend- 
ing  all  of  Israelitish  descent  who  inhabited  the  Boman  empire;  the 
other  under  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  to  whom  all  the  Eastern  Jews 
paid  their  allegiance. 

The  Sanhedrin  was  re-established  under  Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel^  and 
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five  otheis,  who  were  named  by  Jodah,  son  of  Bayah,  secretlj,  before  he 
was  slain  by  the  Eomans ;  these  were  Jndah,  son  of  Bai,  Sbnon,  son  of 
Joohai,  B.  Jo&e,  B.  Elasar,  B.  Nehemiah,  and  B.  Meir. 

The  foreign  communities  of  Jews  at  Borne  and  in  the  wh(^  of  Aaia 
llGnor  acknowledged  at  cmce  the  authority  of  the  patriarch,  and  either 
came  to  liye  in  the  district  or  sent  alms  to  their  spiritual  head. 

The  Bomans  recognised  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias,  and  by  their  mode- 
ration granted  him  many  indulgences ;  he  was  empowered  to  appoint 
his  subordinate  ministers  and  apostles,  who  visited  all  the  colonies  of 
the  Jews  in  distant  parts,  and  also  to  receive  from  his  despised  brethren 
an  annual  contribution.  By  this  kind  treatment  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  Jews,  who  had  been  completely  naturalised  to  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  and  partially  to  the  religion  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  dwelt,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  became  tractable  to  Boman 
rule  and  Boman  customs,  and  developed  their  great  characteristio  love 
for  commercial  pursuits  which  has  ever  since  been  typical  of  them. 

Thus  the  colony  round  Tiberias  became  very  powerful,  and  under 
Antoninus  Pius,  138-161  A.D.,  some  additional  privileges  were  accorded 
to  them,  such  as  the  permission  to  perform  the  rite  of  circumcision. 

Synagogues  were  at  this  time  erected  in  the  villages  belonging  to  the 
colony,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  erected  in  imitation  of  the 
great  works  of  that  emperor  in  Syria. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  they  were  in  high  favour  with 
the  Bmperor  Alexander  Severus;  this  emperor  was  even  called  the 
Father  of  the  Synagogue,  and  this  name  may  have  been  given  him  from 
his  influence  over  the  erection  and  architecture  of  th^te  buildings. 

At  this  time  the  most  celebrated  of  the  rablMnioal  sovereigns,  Jehuda 
the  Holy,  had  ascended  the  Patriarchal  throne,  which  was  then  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  and  after  his  death  its  glory  sank.  Milmi^ii 
describes  its  fall : — "  The  small  spiritual  court  fell  like  more  splendid 
and  worldly  thrones,  through  the  struggles  of  the  sovereign  for 
unlimited  sway  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  peo{4e  to  submit  even  to 
constitutional  authority.  The  exactions  of  the  Pontiff,  and  of  the 
spiritual  aristocracy,  the  Babbins,  became  more  and  mwe  burdensome 
to  the  people.  The  people  were  impatient,  even  of  the  customary 
taxation*    Gamaliel  succeeded  Jehuda,  Jehuda  the  second  Ghonaliel." 

Falling  rapidly  as  Christianity  arose,  we  find,  the  two  powers  in 
frequent  collision  in  later  times.  A  last  flicker  of  life  was  given  to  the 
commimity  under  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  apostate.  His  proposal,  in 
360  A.D.,  to  rebuild  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  gave  the  Jews  an 
immense  impulse ;  they  flosked  to  Jerusalffln,  but  the  signal  failure  of 
the  enterprise  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the  community,  and 
the  Patriarchate  became  extinct  in  414  a.b. 

We  thus  find  that  there  was  a  powerful  body  of  Jews  established  at 
^Rbeiiasy  receiving  contributions  in  money  from  the  Jews  of  the  whole 
Boman  Empire;  even  the  Babylonian  Jews,  under  the  Prince  of  the 
Oaiptkwitfy  admowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias^ 
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about  tl^e  year  180  a.d.  ;  and  also  that  this  power  was  uader  the 
protection  of  the  great  builders  and  restorers  of  temples  in  Syria, 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Alexander  Severus.  The  existence  of  the  power  of  this 
community  was  also  yery  short-lived;  one  c^itury,  or  almost  <the  life 
of  one  man,  Babbi  Jehuda  the  Holy,  appears  to  haye  been  its  limits. 

It  seems,  therefore,  almost  a  certainty  that  these  emperors  inspired 
and  aided  the  erection  of  these  synagogues,  and  that  they  were  built  by 
Roman  labour ;  perhaps  the  same  as  restored  the  temple  at  Baalbek  and 
built  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Kades.  The  Jews  themselyes,  haying 
taken  to  commercial  pursuits,  were  unable  to  perform  work  of  this  sort, 
and  by  using  Boman  workmen  obtained  much  finer  results  than  we 
are  led  to  think  they  would  themselyes  haye  been  capable  of.  The 
architecture  of  these  buildings  bears  out  this  view  of  their  erection.  The 
dressing,  size,  and  nature  of  the  masonry  is  certcunly  Boman,  so  much 
so  that  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Kades  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
synagogue.  No  synagogues  of  the  same  kind  haye  been  found  in  other 
countries,  though  there  were  many  in  Babylon  and  in  the  colonies  of 
the  Jews,  and  this  type  has  neyer  been  perpetuated  in  later  works ;  no 
tradition  of  the  Jews  appears  to  haye  lingered  that  this  was  the  proper 
form  of  a  synagogue,  and  we  haye  seen  how  many  points  of  their 
religion  were  disregarded  in  their  design  and  ornamentation.  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  they  were  forced  upon  the  people  by  their  Boman 
rulers  at  a  time  when  they  were  completely  submissive  to  that  power, 
and  that  directly  they  were  able,  they  deserted  such  Pagan  buildings  as 
a  disloyalty  to  their  religion.  It  has  been  stated  that  Babbi  Simon,  son 
of  Jochai,  was  the  founder  of  these  buildings  ;  it  is  related  that  he  built 
with  his  own  money  twenty-four  synagogues  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  putting  aside  the  immense  riches  one  man  must  have  possessed  to 
be  able  to  build  so  many  beautiful  temples,  from  what  we  know  of  this 
rabbi  he  was  a  most  fanatical  teacher  of  the  law,  and  during  a  public 
debate  bearded  Babbi  Jehuda,  who  was  praising  the  Bomans,  and 
abused  them  roundly.  For  this  he  was  adjudged  by  the  Bomans  to 
have  forfeited  his  life.  This  great  scholar  could  therefore  hardly  have 
erected  so  many  buildings  in  violent  contradiction  to  so  many  points 
of  the  religion  he  guarded  so  jealously. 

From  these  considerations  I  consider  the  date  of  these  synagogues  to 
be  between  the  year  150  a.d.  and  300  A.D. 

Plans  and  detail  drawings  of  the  remains  of  all  these  buildings  will 
be  published  in  the  memoirs  to  accompany  the  sheets  of  the  large  map. 
Photographs  of  most  of  them  may  be  procured  at  the  Fund  Office. 

Some  points  of  interest,  such  as  the  formation  of  the  court  in  front  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  at  Kefr  Bir'im  might  be  mentioned.  In  this  case 
the  court  was  formed  two  bays  wide,  and  the  total  length  of  the  front 
of  the  synagogue.  The  pillars  are  on  x>«de3tals,  and  are  as  high  as  the 
building ;  they  support  an  architrave  with  simple  mouldings,  and  from 
a  peculiar  portion  of  this  architrave  that  I  found,  I  am  led  to  suppose 
that  over  the  centre  bay,  opposite  the  great  door  of  the  synagogue,  the 
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architraTe  was  carried  up  to  a  point.  This  most  have  been  a  strikiug 
feat  are  in  the  bailding,  and  is  a  very  peculiar  formation ;  it  may  have 
been  copied  from  the  gate  Tadi  of  Herod's  temple,  which  is  described  as 
having  been  of  this  nature  in  the  Talmud.  The  comer  pillars  of  this 
porch  or  court  were  of  the  peculiar  doable  form  seen  at  the  comers  of 
the  colonnades  in  the  interior  of  all  synagogues. 

H.  H.  Kitchener,  Lieut.  E.E. 


ZrON,  THE  CITY  OF  DAVID. 

WHERE  WAS  IT?     HOW  DID  JOAB  MAKE  HIS  WAY  INTO  IT?    AND  WHO 

HELPED   HIM? 

Abaunah  could  easily  have  answered  these  questions.  Unhappily, 
we  have  nofc  the  spiritualistic  power  of  cross-examining  him.  So  we 
must  be  content  if  we  can  get  conclusive  answers  by  the  laborious 
process  of  close  investigation.  The  Bible,  with  various  works  on 
Jerusalem,  and  Captain  Warren's  remarkable  discoveries,  will  be  foimd 
to  furnish  sufficient  materials  for  this  end. 

While  the  thrilling  incident  of  the  story  will  attract  the  general 
reader,  the  eavans  will  require  full  proof  of  the  statements  advanced,  so 
that  both  are  given,  but  separately,  to  suit  different  tastes. 

The  Story. 

Ancient  Jerusalem  stood  on  a  rocky  plateau  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  two  ravines ;  that  on  the  west  and  south  was  called  the 
King's  Dale,  that  on  the  east  the  Brook  Kedron.  The  space  thus 
enclosed  was  further  cleft  by  another  ravine  called  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
On  the  narrow  ridg^  ruuning  between  the  **  Brook  "  and  "Valley,"  and 
towards  its  southern  extremity,  stood,  at  the  beginning  of  Davids' 
reign,  the  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  of  Jebus.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  ridge,  in  the  **  vaUey,"  lay  the  rest  of  the  city,  once  at  least  already 
captured  by  the  Israelites,  but  occupied  (perhaps  at  times  in  conjunction 
with  them)  by  the  Jebusites.  On  its  east  side,  near  the  *'  Brook,"  was 
an  intermittent  fountain,  or  rather  one  of  irregular  flow,  called  then 
Enrogel,  once  Glhon  in  the  '*  Brook,"  for  a  time  Siloah,  but  now  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 

To  a  stranger,  this  position  of  the  fortress  of  Jebus  or  Zion  would 
not  have  seemed  to  be  well-chosen,  for  it  was  built  on  an  inconsiderable 
hill,  while  loftier  and  more  precipitous  eminences  were  close  at  hand. 

The  founder,  however,  of  this  stronghold  of  Zion  was  a  very  subtle 
man.  While  the  art  of  erecting  and  taking  fortified  places  was  then  in 
its  infancy,  water  was,  of  course,  as  much  as  ever  a  necessary  of  life. 
An  ordinary  wall  of  no  great  height  was  enough  to  baffle  the  most 
skilful  general  and  the  bravest  army — always  supposing  the  besieged 
kept  a  sharp  look-out.    Bethel  on  its  low  hill  was  a  match  for  all  the 
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nught  of  Ephraim.  Late  in  Dayid^s  reign  the  shrewd  Hoshai  proposed 
to  capture  a  fortified  city  by  dragging  it  down  with  ropes  ;  and  if  the 
more  practical  Joab  preferred  raising  a  bank  and  using  a  primitive 
battering  ram,  still  he  too  would  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  steep  sides  of  Zion.  Even  perpendicular  clifEs  without 
water  to  drink  would  have  been  useless,  while,  after  all,  the  height  of 
walls  was  but  a  question  of  labour.  Very  wisely,  therefore,  the  stronger 
I>08itions  on  the  western  hill  and  northern  part  of  the  ridge  were  passed 
by,  and  the  humbler  slopes  of  the  sunny  Zion  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  future  fortress  on  account  of  the  copious  fountain  overflowing  at 
its  base. 

It  was  not,  however,  that  the  damsels  of  Jebus  might  have  a  less 
distance  to  go  for  water  that  the  stronghold  was  built  on  the  hill  of 
Zion. 

The  far-seeing  mind  of  some  Hittite  or  Amorite  (perhaps  of  M&lchi- 
zedec  himself)  had  another  project  in  view,  which  resulted  in  the 
execution  of  a  monument  destined  after  3,000  years  to  be  discovered  by 
Captain  Warren.    A  sketch  of  it  is  given. 

It  occurred  to  this  engineer,  who  had  never  seen  Woolwich,  that  from 
inside  the  city  wall  a  subterraneous  passage  might  be  dug  through  the 
rock  to  the  spring  below,  and  so  in  troublous  times,  when  the  daughters 
of  Zion  could  no  longer  venture  outside  the  gates  to  draw  water  from 
the  fountain,  the  needful  supply  would  by  this  ingenious  device  be 
always  obtainable,  probably  without  the  ^owledge  of  the  besiegers, 
and  not  less  certainly  without  risk  to  the  besieged ;  for  what  enemy 
would  attempt  the  all  but  impossible  feat  of  diving  along  a  watercourse 
for  70  feet,  and  then  climbing  50  feet  up  the  smooth  sides  of  a  vertical 
rock-cut  shaft  P 

This  clever  scheme  was  carried  out,  and  though  four  centuries  had 
rolled  on  since  the  conquest  of  Oanaan,  the  stronghold  of  Zion  was  still 
unsubdued.  Jericho  had  fallen  by  a  miracle,  Bethel  by  treachery, 
Hebron  though  defended  by  giants.  In  the  plains  alone,  where  war- 
chariots  could  be  used,  did  the  ancient  inhabitants  hold  their  groiind 
against  IsraeL  In  the  mountains  but  one  invincible  stronghold  remained, 
and  that  was  Jebus,  never  once  taken — never,  the  Jebusites  thought, 
likely  to  be  taken ;  and  possibly  we  may  add,  one  that  never  would  have 
been  taken  if  Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  Araunah  the  Jebusite  had 
not  lived,  and  that  perhaps  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  act  of  David  on  being  made  king  over  Israel  was  to  attack 
Jerusalem  (i.e.,  Jebus)  with  all  his  forces.  The  city  in  the  valley  fell 
into  his  hands,  but  the  impregnable  fortress  on  the  hill  above  it  baffled  his 
most  vigorous  assaults.  So  secure,  indeed,  did  its  defenders  deem  them- 
selves that,  placing  their  lame  and  blind  upon  the  walls,  they  defied  David, 
saying,  <<  Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt  not 
come  in  hither." 

Somehow  David  got  to  know  how  the  Jebusites  obtained  their  supply 
of  water.    There  was  evidently  no  chance  of  taking  the  stronghold  by 
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assaulting  its  walls.  Wonld  any  form  a  foilom  hcfpe  and  try  the 
desperate  expedient  of  one  bj  one  first  pnshing  throvgli  the  horisontal 
water-channel,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  drowned,  then  of  scaling 
the  perpendionlar  shaft,  when  one  stone  dropped  from  the  top  would 
probably  be  certain  death,  and  afterwards  of  penetrating  into  the  fortress 
through  the  narrow  passage,  whidi  two  or  three  could  easily  hold  against 
a  hundred? 

Desperate  indeed  the  attempt  seemed,  but  there  was  no  altematiTe 
plan ;  Dayid  therefore  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  army  that  whoever 
first  got  up  the  ^^Ghitter,"  or  Tzinnor,  which  was  the  name  of  this  aque* 
duct  or  subterraneous  passage,  and  smote  the  Jebusites,  should  be  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Qre&t  was  the  reward  offered,  but  immense  was  the  risk.  David  had 
plenty  of  heroes  about  him,  who  were  not  easily  to  be  deterred  from 
yenturing  on  the  most  hazardous  exploits ;  but,  eager  as  they  were  to 
grasp  the  prize,  one  only  attempted  this  most  daring  feat.  That  one 
(and  sacred  history  justly  records  his  name)  was  Joab. 

He  was  a  man  of  boundless  ambition,  who  could  brook  no  rival.  The 
supreme  command  of  David's  army  was  the  object  on  whidi  his  heart 
was  set.  This  and  his  life  he  now  staked  on  one  throw.  He  made  the 
venture  and  won. 

Sacred  history  relates  but  the  simple  fact  that  *'Joab  the  son  of 
Zeruiah  went  up  first  and  was  chief." 

It  might  seem  idle,  therefore,  to  speculate  how  the  deed  was  per- 
formed ;  how  he  drew  off  the  water  in  the  channel,  or  got  through  it 
without  (being  drowned ;  how  he  scaled  the  rocky  shaft  without  falling ; 
how  he  clambered  through  the  low  passage  (and  perhaps  at  last  opened 
the  gates  to  his  comrades) ;  and  in  all  this  how  he  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Jebusites. 

The  second  Joab,  an  Englishman,  ten  years  ago  found  it  no  pleasant 
work  to  follow  the  ^rack  of  his  predecessor  even  in  time  of  peace.  One 
cannot  read  the  account  of  his  ascent  of  the  Tzinnor  {*^  Jerusalem  Be- 
covered,"  pp.  244  to  247)  without  ooming  to  the  irresistible  conviction 
that  Joab  never  performed  such  a  feat  without  aid  from  within — t.e., 
that]  some  confederate  among  the  Jebusites  helped  him  in  what  was 
nevertheless  a  dangerous  exploit.  That  such  were  to  be  found  is  clear 
from  the';history  of  Jericho  and  Bethel;  while,  again,  great  as  was 
Joab*s  valour,  his  craft  was  greater.  Who,  then,  was  this  traitor  among 
the  Jebusites  P  With  whom  did  Joab  tamper  about  the  secret  surrender 
of  the  stronghold  of  ZionP  What  ^'bucksheesh"  was  given  for  the 
betrayal  of  the  impregnable  fortress  ? 

Years]after  this,  at  the  dose  of  David's  reign,  we  find  a  Jebusite  (a 
man  of  rank,  too,  it  is  probable),  by  name  Araunah,  actually  in  posses- 
sion (strange  to  say)  of  the  threshing-floor  just  outside  the  city  of 
David ;  nor  only  of  the  threshing-floor,  which  was  naturally  the  common 
property  of  the  city,  but  also  of  lands  adjacent,  which  he  sells  to  the 
king  for  the  enormous  sum  of  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight. 
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How  any  Jebnsiie  came  to  be  left  in  possession  of  so  much  valuable 
property  in  such  a  sitaation  the  sacred  history  does  not  tell  us. 

Josephus  says,  '*  Araunah  was  not  slain  by  David  in  the  siege  of 
JeitLsalem,  because  of  the  good-will  he  bore  to  the  Hebrews,  and  a 
particular  benignity  and  affection  which  he  had  to  the  king  himself." 

I  have  no  doubt  it  was  something  particular,  yet  not  particularly  credit- 
able to  Araunah,  though,  fortunately  for  him,  we  have  no  Jebusite 
account,  nor,  indeed,  any  professed  account  at  all,  of  the  transaction, 
otherwise  there  might  be  a  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  as  to  his  noble 
character.  Araunah  was  the  (but  nil  dt  mortuia  nisi  bcnum)  one  who  lost 
nothing  when  Zion  fell,  neither  life,  nor  goods,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know, 
even  character. 

One  word  in  the  Hebrew  (Tzinnor),  followed  by  Captain  Warren's 
wonderful  discovery  of  the  secret  passage  leading  from  the  Virgin's 
Fount,  has  enabled  us  to  understand  a  most  obscure  and  baffling  passage 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  follow  the  very  track  by  which  the  adven- 
turous Joab  gained  access  to  the  stronghold  of  Zion. 

Who  will  say  that  a  great  discovery  is  not  recorded  in  chapter  ix.  of 
*' Jerusalem  Becovered"?  Who  will  question  about  the  Bible  being 
the  most  accurate  and  truthful  of  all  books  ? 

W.  F.  BiBCH. 


AI. 

Lieut.  Kitcheneb's  suggested  identification  of  Ai  with  Kh.  Haiy, 
one  mile  east  of  Mukbamas,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

1.  Ai  was  on  the  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2)  and  of  Abram's  tent 
(Gkn.  xii.  8).  As  the  orientals  call  eveiy  wind  an  east  wind  which 
blows  from  any  point  between  east  and  north  and  east  aud  south 
(Jahn,  Antiq.,  p.  17),  this  extensive  meaning  of  east  favours  equally  any 
position  for  Ai  in  any  degree  east  of  Bethel. 

2.  **  The  Israelites  pitched  on  the  north  side  of  Ai ;  now  there  was  a 
valley  (Hebr.  gai)  between  them  and  Ai.  .  .  .  (13)  Joshua  went  that 
night  into  the  midst  of  the  valley  (Hebr.  emek)  "  (Josh  viii.  11-13). 

With  Ai  placed  at  et  Tell  or  Eh,  Haiyan,  Lieut.  Kitchener  well  ob- 
serves on  the  peculiarity  of  a  force  after  approaching  the  city  from  the 
east  crossing  an  almost  impracticable  valley,  to  be  recrossed  the  next 
day.  The  valley  north  of  et  Tell  might  suitably  be  described  as  the 
gai,  but  we  have  also  to  find  another  wider  valley  answering  to  emeA; ; 
for  the  two  different  words  cannot  here  well  mean  exactly  the  same 
valley.  The  *^ plain  to  the  north  of  Kh.  Haiy"  would,  however,  just 
suit  the  expression  emek ;  and  possibly  the  gai  may  be  a  ravine  inter- 
posed between  the  liers  in  wait  and  Ai,  unless  the  gai  was  the  bed  of  a 
watercourse  in  the  emek  (see  1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  3,  40). 

3.  As  all  the  men  of  Bethel  assisted  Ai,  it  is  strange  that  the  former 
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city  was  not  taken  at  the  same  time,  for  the  Israelites  would  be  close  to 
it,  if  Ai  =  Et  Tell  or  £h.  Haiyan.  That  the  two  cities  were  not  taken 
together  seems  clear  from  Josh.  xiL  9, 16. 

4.  But  pntting  Ai  at  Kh.  Haij,  where  it  commanded  the  road  into 
the  interior,  its  capture  beoomes  essential  to  further  progress. 

5.  Prom  the  order  of  the  names,  Michmash,  Ai,  Bethel,  in  Neh. 
xiL  31,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  Ai  between  the  other  two,  but  in  Neh. 
yii  31,  32  they  are  classed  differently.  *'  The  meu  of  Michmas,  122. 
The  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai,  123."  Clearly  there  is  no  geographical  order 
here.  Probably,  however,  the  places  are  grouped  in  Neh.  fii.  according 
to  other  considerations.  In  verse  29  the  three  Gibeonite  cities,  Kiijath- 
jearim,  Chephirah,  and  Beeroth  are  joined  together ;  Gibeon  (2&th  v.) 
being,  as  it  seems  likely,  not  the  town  of  that  name  in  Bei^jauiin,  but 
some  Gibeah  in  Judea.  So  likewise  the  political  connection  first  seen 
ezistiug  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (in  Josh,  viii.)  may  have  led  to  these 
two  places  being  always  named  together  (Josh,  xviii.  22,  23 ;  and  Neh. 
vii.,  xii.  above).  In  Esdras  v.  21  the  two  places  are  curiously  welded 
into  one — ^viz.,  Brrroxlu,  though  Michmash  was  afterwards  built  between 
them,  a  possible  origin  of  the  apocryphal  (Brr^Aova)  Bethulia. 

6.  If  Sennacherib  invaded  Judsea  from  the  east,  as  did  Joshua,  then 
he  woxdd  naturally  come  to  (Ai)  Kh.  Haiy,  and  we  escape  the  difiSculty 
of  having  to  account  for  his  diverging  from  the  central  north  road,  so 
as  to  get  to  et  Tell  or  Kh.  Haiyan. 

7.  The  theory  that  all  the  places  in  Is.  x.  28-32  (except  Jerusalem) 
are  visible  from  Geba  is  unaffected  by  Kh.  Haiy  being  Ai.  I  may 
rather  say  it  receives  a  finishing  touch  from  the  identification.  Lieut. 
Kitchener  ascertained,  on  the  revision  of  the  survey,  that  not  only  et 
Tell  was  visible  from  €^ba,  but  also  Kh.  Haiy.  Taking  Mignon  (i.e., 
the  precipice)  in  Isa.  x.  28  to  be  the  hill  forming  the  north  cliff  of  the 
passage  of  Michmash,  the  proper  order  of  the  names  with  Ai  at  et  Tell 
or  Kh.  Haiyan  ought  to  be  Aiath,  Michmash,  Migron  ;  but  with  Ai  at 
Kh.  Haiy  the  order  as  seen  by  a  spectator  from  G«ba  would  be  exactly 
as  in  Isaiah,  Aiath,  Migron,  Michmash.  Supposing  Geba  to  be  the 
centre  or  axle  of  a  wheel,  and  straight  lines  drawn  from  it  to  the 
various  places  named  (Isa.  x.  28,  29,  30,  31)  to  be  the  different  spokes, 
all  the  places  will  be  found  to  be  named  exactly  in  geographical  order, 
without  one  exception.  This  is  the  perfect  result  given  by  the  new  map. 
I  may  add,  on  the  same  authority,  that  Anathoth  is  visible  from  Gfeba, 
and  so  also  must  be  Laish,  since  the  relative  heights  are  G^ba,  2,220  feet ; 
Anathoth,  2,225  feet ;  and  a  mile  farther  south,  Laish,  2,390  feet.  As  to 
the  other  places  I  have  no  further  information. 

It  seems  to  me  highly  desirable  for  Kh.  BEaiy  to  be  visible  from  the 
ffite  of  Abram's  encampment  on  the  east  of  Bethel,  and  I  should  think 
it  certainly  is.  W.  P.  BmcH. 
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LIST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  IN  GALILEE,  WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS. 

I.  KUVat  Tihmn,  the  Crusading  Castle  of  Toron.— The  view  is  taken 
from  the  south-west  across  the  pool  of  water  near  the  Tillage,  and  giyes 
a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  fortress.  The  existing 
waUs  are  Arabic  work  built  by  Dhahr  el  'Amr,  but  the  foundation  and 
some  of  the  interior  vaults  of  Crusading  masonry  still  remain.  The 
entrance  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  the  whole  of  the  hillside  was  formerly 
faced  with  smooth-dressed  stones  at  a  steep  angle.  The  castle  still 
forms  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Belid  el  Beshara,  a  consider- 
able district  in  the  centre  of  Northern  Galilee. 

Hugues  de  St.  Omer,  Prince  of  Tiberias,  founded  the  castle  about  the 
year  1107,  in  order  to  protect  the  road  from  Tiberias  to  Tyre.  After 
the  death  of  that  prince  the  castle  was  given  to  a  family  who  took 
their  name,  Dd  Toron,  from  it,  and  of  whom  there  are  still  descendants. 

The  place  was  taken  twice  by  the  Mahommedans — first  in  1187,  by 
Saladin,  and  secondly,  in  1219,  by  the  Sultan  Melek  Mohadam,  who 
destroyed  it.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1229,  and  became  a  cause  of  dispute 
between  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the  heirs  of  Philip  de  Montfort,  who 
by  his  marriage  had  obtained  the  right  of  lordship  over  the  castle. 

II.  KnVat  Kureiriy  the  Crusading  Castle  of  Montfort. — ^This  castle 
was  situated  in  the  Hills  to  the  north-east  of  Acre,  on  the  southern 
cliffs  of  the  W&dy  el  Kum,  in  which  there  is  a  fine  stream  of  water. 
Like  many  other  Crusading  castles,  its  site  was  chosen  on  a  narrow 
rooky  ridge,  separated  by  deep  valleys  with  steep  sides  from  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  south-west,  and  is  the  first  photograph 
taken  of  this  castle. 

On  the  east  the  narrow  rocky  ridge  was  cut  artificially  into  a  deep 
ditch,  thus  defending  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  fortress.    On  this 
side  of  the  castle  the  keep  was  situated,  built  of  immense  blocks  of. 
stone,  beautifully  dressed  and  drafted.    This  masonry  resembles  the 
larger  work  in  the  western  tower  of  the  castle  of  Banias. 

The  rook  below  the  castle  was  faced  with  large  masonry,  as  can  be 
seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture  below  the  keep. 

The  ridge  was  not  cut  away  to  receive  the  castle,  the  outer  walls  were 
built  some  little  way  down  the  slope,  the  same  as  at  Belfort  and  Banias. 
Thus  a  solid  building  was  formed,  the  core  being  of  natural  rock.  In 
this  enormous  cistems  were  excavated,  and  on  it  the  upper  stories  rested 
firmly. 

The  photograph  shows  how  the  castle  was  built  in  steps,  the  highest 
on  the  right  being  the  keep,  the  next  the  barracks  and  dwelling-places 
of  the  garrison,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  large  chamber  with  a 
centre  octagonal  column  that  can  be  seen  in  the  view.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  chapel.    The  next  step  was  a  courtyard  defended  by  bastions 
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and  loopholed  towers.    From  that  the  hill  falk  steeply  560  feet  to  the 
yalley  below. 

The  first  account  in  history  of  this  fortress,  in  1229,  relates  how  the 
€hrand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  Herman  de  Salza,  by  a  treaty 
with  the  Lords  of  Mandelee,  became  possessed  of  the  fortress  of  Mont- 
fort.    The  castle  was  rebuilt,  and  reoeiyed  the  name  of  Starkenburg. 
It  was  designated  as  the  trieasury  of  the  Order,  and  the  grand  treasui-ers 
became  guajrdians  of  it.    Four  of  their  names  are  known  : 
Helmerioh,  1223  a.d. 
Conrad,  1240  A.D. 
Jean  de  Nifland,  1244  jld. 
Jean  de  Saxe,  1270—1272  a.d. 
The  Sultan  Melek  ed  Dhahr  Bibars  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
the  fortress  in  1266.    In  1271  he  returned,  and  was  successful.    The 
Arabian  historian,  Ibn  Feritt,  describes  the  sieg^  minutely,  and  relates 
how  the  castle  was  taken  in  stages,  first  the  lower  courtyard  and  so  on. 
The  Sultan  destroyed  the  castle,  and  left  it  probably  in  yery  much  the 
condition  it  now  is  in. 

m.  KUTai  €8h  ShvMfy  Crusading  Castle  of  Belfort.--Situated  high 
on  the  precipitous  cliffs,  1,500  feet  above  the  Biver  Lit&ny,  this  castle 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  finest  remains  of  Crusading  times  in 
the  country.  A  little  over  two  miles  to  the  south,  the  river  makes  a 
curious  bend  at  right  angles  and  cuts  through  a  deep  gorge  to  the  sea 
a  little  north  of  Tyre,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  survey. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  east,  showing  the  Biver  Litany  and  the 
precipitous  hill  on  which  the  castle  is  placed. 

The  form  of  the  castle  itself  was  determined  by  the  site ;  it  is  long 
and  narrow  and  in  two  portions ;  the  lower  of  these  is  built  on  a  terrace 
overhanging  the  precipice,  the  upper  portion  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  of 
rock. 

The  southern  and  western  points  are  protected  by  deep  ditches  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  the  scarp  was  faced  with  blocks  of  dressed  stone ;  on 
the  southern  side  there  are  two  round  towers  that  form  a  prominent 
feature,  as  the  facing  has  been  carried  round  symmetrically,  gradually 
increasing  in  size  towards  the  base. 

The  entrance  was  from  the  south,  opening  from  the  village  that 
formerly  occupied  a  plateau  of  rock  at  that  side  of  the  castle,  and  was 
protected  by  an  outwork  built  by  the  Knights  Templar ;  it  led  into  the 
lower  court  of  the  castle,  and  from  this  a  narrow  ascent,  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  had  to  be  followed,  entirely  commanded  by  the  upper  works.  This 
led  to  a  gate  at  the  southern  end ;  on  passing  this  obstacle,  an  entrance 
was  obtained  to  a  large  court  or  ''  place  des  amies ;  "  from  this  a  vaulted 
passage  led  to  the  upper  fortress,  and  after  that  the  keep,  which  was 
massively  built  on  the  top,  might  hold  out  for  some  time. 

The  masonry  is  very  massive  drafted  Crusading  work,  with  some 
Saracenic  patching,  which  has  mostly  fallen  to  ruins. 
The  Arabian  historian,  Muhammed  Ezz  ed  din  Shedad,  relates  that 
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the  KtiPat  esh  Shukif  was  taken  bj  Falke,  king  of  Jenisaleiii>  in  1139. 
At  that  time  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Emir  Shehab  ed  Din.  It 
was  made  oyer  to  the  Lord  of  Sidon,  and  from  that  time  the  title  was 
Lord  of  Sidon  and  Belfort.  Li  1192  Saladin  besieged  this  castle,  and 
as  the  siegel  seemed  likely  to  be  long,  and  success  was  uncertain,  he 
resorted  to  a  ruse.  He  demanded  an  interview  with  Count  Baynauld 
of  Sidon,  who  was  defending  the  fortress,  and  sent  his  ring  as  a 
guarantee  of  safe  conduct ;  when  the  count  came  he  was  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and  as  he  would  not  give  up  the  fortress  he  was  taken  in 
front  of  the  walls  and  tortured ;  but,  instead  of  counselling  the 
defenders  to  surrender,  he  ordered  them  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  The 
count  was  sent  to  prison  at  Damascus,  and  after  two  years'  siege  the 
castle  surrendered  with  the  condition  of  their  lives  and  the  liberty  of 
Count  Baynauld. 

Li  1240,  a  trei^ty  with  Salah  Ishmael,  Prince  of  Damascus,  gave  back 
Belfort  to  the  Crusaders,  but  the  prince  had  to  come  himself  and  besiege 
the  castle  in  order  to  carry  out  his  promise.  It  was  then  rebuilt  and  sold 
to  the  Knights  Templar. 

The  castle  was  finally  taken  by  the  Sultan  Bybars  Boudoukay  the 
26th  April,  1268. 

IV.  JQtTat  StUmbeh,  or  KuVat  Nimrud,  Crusading  Castle  of  Banias.— 
This  castle  was  situated  at  the  extreme  north-east  of  Palestine  proper, 
OTerhanging  tike  town  of  Banias,  the  Panium  of  Josephus  and  the 
CsBsarea  Philippi  of  the  New  Testament.  It  must  have  been  within 
sight  of  this  oastle  that  the  Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord  took  place. 

The  site  of  the  castle  is  a  narrow  rooky  ridge,  with  deep  vaUeys  on 
the  northern  and  southern  sides.  It  is  certainly  the  largest  and  best 
preserved  ruin  of  its  class  in  the  country ;  it  measures  1,450  feet  east 
and  west,  by  an  average  width  of  360  feet.  The  only  approach  to  the 
castle  is  from  the  east,  by  a  narrow  pathway  amongst  the  steep  rocks 
that  rise  to  the  castle ;  this  path  leads  along  the  southern  front  past 
the  keep,  and  then  enters  by  a  Crusading  gateway  in  a  square  tower. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  south-east,  and  on  the  right  are  the  ruins 
of  the  citadel,  which  is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  many 
vaulted  chambers  and  passages  being  still  perfect.  The  wall  was 
deHmfibdd  by  round  towers  and  strongly  built  of  drafted  stones,  the 
bosses  Isft  rough,  on  which  there  are  a  number  of  masons*  marks.  At 
the  western  and  north-  western  side  there  was  another  citadel  of  very 
much  larger  stones,  beautifully  dressed  and  drafted;  some  of  these 
measure  8  to  10  feet  long  by  about  4  feet  square.  In  this  the  most 
ancient  portion  of  the  castle,  the  pointed  arch  was  everywhere 
employed. 

There  are  a  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions  cut  on  more  ancient  work, 
detailing  how  diflerent  princes  rebuilt  portions  of  the  castle ;  but  very 
little  Saracenic  work  remains,  the  old  ruins  holding  out  better  than 
the  patching  attempted  by  these  princes.  The  earliest  dates  from 
625  A.H.,  equivalent  to  1227  A.D.,  and  details  how  Melek  el  Azis 
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If nrad  ed  Dtn»  nephew  of  Saladin,  rebuilt  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
oaotle.    Immense  cisterns  supplied  the  garrison  with  water. 

There  is  no  history  of  the  castle  before  the  time  of  the  Orusades ;  it 
then  followed  the  fortunes  of  other  fortresses  in  Palestine.  It  wbjb 
oonquered  by  N<kp  ed  Dtn,  prince  of  Damascus,  when  the  town  of  Bani^s 
fen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  (**  William  of  Tyre,"  Book  XV., 
ch.  viiL). 

V.  KUTai  Hunm,  Crusading  Castle  of  Chateau  Keuf.— This  castle  was 
situated  in  an  indentation  of  the  hills  overhanging  the  Jordan,  yalley, 
and  with  Belfort,  Toron,  and  Banias,  protected  the  northern  and  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Crusading  kingdom. 

The  Tiew  is  taken  from  the  north-west,  and  shows  the  oastle  and 
Tillage  of  Hiintn.  The  castle  consists  of  a  large  courtyard  surrounded 
by  walls  defended  by  round  towers.  On  the  north-eastern  side  there 
was  a  place  des  armea  oyerhanging  the  steep  descent  of  the  hill.  The 
whole  of  the  north-western  portion  was  taken  up  by  a  square  citadel, 
surrounded  by  a  rock-cut  ditch  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  showin 
excellent  workmanship.  The  older  portion  of  the  masonry  shows  drafted 
stones,  with  rough  bosses,  and  some  without  draft,  as  at  Tibnin.  The 
citadel  was  reached  by  a  drawbridge  communicating  with  the  courtyard 
in  the  interior.  The  castle  has  been  much  destroyed  and  rebuilt  by 
Saracenic  workmen,  and  their  work  is  also  ruined  and  mixed  up  with 
the  original  masonry  in  hopeless  confusion.  A  Crusading  gateway  leads 
into  the  village.  There  is  very  little  history  of  this  castle.  An  Arab 
historian,  Ansel  JeMl,  relates  that  aftar  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Saladin 
detached  a  chief  to  invest  the  castle  of  Hilnin.  The  garrison  were 
reduced  by  famine  and  surrendered.  It  was  probably  bmlt  about  the 
same  time  as  Toron,  and  seems  to  fulfil  the  required  position  of  the 
Crusading  castle  of  Chateau  Neuf. 

VI.  KikVat  Jidd(n.^A  Saracenic  castle  built  by  Dhahr  el  'Amr  during 
his  rebellion  against  the  Turkish  €K>vemment.  Some  parts  of  the  castle 
are  still  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  though  now  it  is  entirely  deserted  and 
is  rapidly  foiling  to  ruin.  The  castle  shows  some  good  Saracenic 
masonry,  and  was  protected  by  a  wall  with  round  towers  on  the  eastern 
side. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  north. 

Vn.  Large  Synagogue  at  Kefr  Btr^im, — ^This  is  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  fa^de  of  a  Galilean  synagogue  remaining  in  the  country. 
The  south  front  is  almost  in  a  perfect  condition,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. The  history  and  date  of  these  synagogues,  with  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  peculiar  porch  of  this  synagogue,  which  resembled  the  gate 
Tadi  in  Herod's  Temple,  as  described  in  the  Talmud,  are  given  in  another 
paper  in  this  Quarterly,  on  *'  Synagogues  of  Galilee." 

Vm.  Central  Doorway  of  Ditto, — ^This  view  shows  the  mutilated 
remains  of  the  sculptured  Pascal  lambs  that  once  decorated  the  main 
entrance  to  the  synagogue,  also  the  finely-cut  representation  of  a  vine 
and  grapes  over  the  doorway. 
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EX.  Gateway  of  Small  Synagogue  at  Ktfr  ^tVtm.— Tkis  fine  gateway 
stands  alone,  the  rest  of  the  synagogue  having  disappeared.  Migor 
Wilson,  B.E.,  was  able,  by  means  of  excavation,  to  trace  the  walls  of 
the  building,  and  to  show  that  this  synagogue,  unlike  the  majority,  had 
only  two  rows  of  columns  {Quarterly  Statement,  No.  2,  April,  1869}.  The 
square  Hebrew  inscription  on  the  lintel  has  been  read  by  the  late  Mr. 
Emanuel  Deutsch,  '*  Peace  be  upon  this  dwelling-place.*'  The  remains 
of  sculptured  figures  of  lambs  are  still  traceable,  though  much  mutilated, 
on  the  linteL 

The  gateway  measures  11  feet  high,  and  is  5  feet  broad;  the  lintel  is 
9  feet  7  inches  long,  by  2  feet  9  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches  de^. 

Both  doorposts  have  been  much  shaken,  but  that  on  the  left  in  the 
view  has  been  shifted  bodily  in,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  mouldings.  How 
the  gateway  stood  under  ihia  treatment,  which  was  probably  caused  by 
earthquake,  is  a  marvel. 

X.  Synagogue  ai  Meiron» — ^Nezt  to  Kefr  Bir'im  the  facade  of  this  syna- 
gogue is  the  most  perfect  remaining  specimen  in  G^alilee.  It  was  built 
on  a  rocky  ledge,  the  west  side  and  fioor  being  excavated  out  of  the 
rock.  Traces  of  the  position  of  the  pillars  in  the  building  are  still  to 
be  found  on  the  fioor.  From  this  a  plan  of  the  building  has  been  con- 
structed. The  eastern  and  southern  walls,  built  on  unstable  made-up 
ground,  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  time. 

Meiron  was  an  early  sacred  place  to  the  Jews  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  It  is  the  traditional  burial-place  of 
Shammai  and  Hillel,  and  later  the  great  Babbi  Simon  Bar  Joohai  was 
buried  here.  Pilgrimages  are  made  to  his  tomb  by  Jews  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  these  annual  meetings  is  described  in 
my  report  from  Meiron  {Quarterly  Statement,  July,  1877). 

The  principal  gateway  is  14  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  lintel,  and 
6  feet  wide.    The  lintel  is  4  feet  2  inches  high. 

XI.  Lintel  of  Synagogue  at  Nebratein, — On  this  lintel  is  seen  the 
Jewish  form  of  the  seven-branch  candlestick,  and  a  Hebrew  inscription 
somewhat  difficult  to  decipher.  The  remains  of  the  synagogue  are 
traceable,  and  on  the  pedestal  of  one  column  there  is  a  carved  repre- 
sentation of  a  hare,  an  unclean  animal  to  the  Jews. 

Xn.  Newly  Discovered  Synagogue  at  S&f$df, — This  is  one  of  the  two 
newly  discovered  synagogues  found  during  the  course  of  the  survey 
last  year.  The  remains  seen  in  the  photograph  consist  of  a  sculptured 
lintel  built  in  over  the  doorway  of  the  modem  mosque  of  the  village, 
and  surmounted  by  a  carved  niche  surrounded  by  ornamented  voussoirs. 

The  lintel  measures  5  feet  long  by  1  foot  8  inches  high,  and  on  it  two 
rams*  heads  are  sculptured  on  either  side  of  a  wreath  with  surrounding 
ornamental  scroll  work. 

It  appears  probable  that  this  lintel  formerly  belonged  to  one  of  the 
smaller  of  the  three  doors  common  to  these  synagogues ;  the  niche  is 
placed  over  it  as  it  probably  was  in  the  original  building,  but  the 
ornamented  voussoirs  probably  came  from  the  larger  doorway,  as  they 
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do  not  fit  round  the  niobe.  The  probable  Tonssoirs  of  the  smaller 
doorways  are  seen  built  into  the  wall  on  the  left. 

With  snch  an  ornamental  lintel  for  the  side  doors,  the  great  one  of 
the  central  doorway,  if  foand,  would  probably  be  yery  elaborate. 

Xm.  Colofmade  at  BddU — On  the  top  of  a  high  wooded  ridge  in  the 
wildest  part  of  Cralilee  are  the  ruins  of  what  must  have  been  a  noble 
temple.  The  remains  of  sixteen  columns  are  apparently  in  aitu,  and 
aome  of  them  still  bear  an  arohitraye.  The  original  building  was 
formed  of  a  double  row  of  twelye  columns,  16  feet  apart,  and  with  a 
yarying  intercolumnar  distance  of  from  6  feet  to  8  feet;  the  total 
length  being  99  feet  11  inches.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  at  a 
distance  of  7  feet.  The  columns  and  arohitraye  make  a  total  height  of 
14  feet.  The  entrance  was  probably  on  the  eastern  side,  where  two 
columns  are  squared  on  the  outside.  The  direction  of  the  colonnade  is 
within  12  degrees  of  north  and  south,  and  the  end  columns  are  doubled 
Hke  those  in  synagogues.  The  yiew  is  taken  from  the  southern  end. 
The  arohitraye  shows  no  signs  of  mouldings,  and  the  capitals  and 
pillars  haye  an  archaic  form;  they  are  yery  much  weathered  by 
exposure. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  ruin  is  discussed  in  the  paper  on 
"  Synagogues  of  Gkdilee  "  in  this  Quarterly, 

XIY.  Masonry  Tomb  at  Kades. — This  is  probably  a  Roman  tomb. 
Four  massiye  piers  supported  arches,  and  may  haye  been  surmounted 
by  a  dome.  In  the  spaces  under  the  arches  masonry  loculi  are  built. 
The  building  measures  35  feet  square,  and  a  plan  has  been  published 
{Quarterly  Statement^  No.  3). 

The  yiew  is  taken  from  the  south-east,  and  shows  the  moulded  door- 
way and  niche  on  the  right. 

XY.  Temple  of  the  Sun  tU  Kades. — ^The  yiew  is  taken  of  the  eastern 
facade  of  the  temple.  The  great  doorway  and  two  smaller  doorways 
are  seen  with  their  ornamented  lintols  and  doorposts.  On  the  left  is  a 
small  niche,  with  traces  of  a  robed  figure  cut  in  it,  and  in  a  cor.  e- 
sponding  position  on  the  right  there  is  a  small  hole  leading  into  a  recess 
in  the  wall,  by  means  of  which  oracles  might  be  giyen  or  money  passed 
through  to  the  interior.  The  ornamental  lintel  lying  in  front  in  the 
photograph  shows  the  winged  delineation  of  the  sun  as  at  Baalbek. 

The  building  forms  a  rectangle,  63  feet  by  75  feet,  and  one  of  the  door- 
posts standing  is  a  monolith  measuring  15  feet  high.  The  yiew  is 
taken  from  the  south-east. 

XVI.  Ditto, — This  photograph  of  the  front  giyes  a  better  yiew  of  the 
ornamentation  on  the  doorpost,  and  also  shows  a  large  Corinthian 
capital,  that  probably  surmounted  one  of  the  two  enormous  columns 
that  formed  the  portico  of  the  temple,  like  those  in  Syria.  It  is  taken 
from  ihe  north-east. 

XVn.  Hiram*8  Tomb. — ^This  tomb  is  situated  in  the  low  hills 
running  down  to  the  sea  on  the  east  of  Tyre. 

It  is  the  traditional  tomb  of  Hiram,  king  of  Ty^e,  in  the  days  of 
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Solomon,  but  is  uidikely  to  be  the  real  place  of  sepulchre  of  that 
monarch.  The  number  of  sarcophagi  in  thb  part  of  the  country  is 
Tery  large,  and  there  must  have  been  formerly  many  monuments 
equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  present  one.  This,  however,  is  the 
most  perfect  tomb  of  this  kind  existing,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  mode  of  buriaL 

The  sarcophagus,  cut  out  of  a  solid  mass  of  limestone,  is  placed 
on  a  base  9  feet  8  inches  high,  formed  of  three  courses  of  whitish  lime- 
stone in  large  blocks.  The  upper  course,  projecting  6  inches  all  round, 
makes  a  platform  9  feet  9  inches  by  14  feet  2  inches ;  on  this  the 
sareophagus,  measuring  at  its  base  7  feet  9  inches  by  12  feet  2  inches, 
stands.  The  lid  is  made  with  a  ridge,  and  is  3  feet  7  inches  high  in  the 
centre. 

Immediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  monument,  two  flights  of  a  few 
mdely-cut  steps  lead  to  the  door  of  an  artificially-made  cavern,  8  feet 
wide  by  10  feet  long.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  south-east,  and 
shows  the  Freemasons'  mark  that  some  too  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
craft  has  lately  scratched  on  this  monument. 

XVm.  CatJiedral  at  Tyre, — The  cathedral  occupies  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  modem  wall  of  Tyre.  It  is  now  in  ruins ;  only  the  eastern 
portion  with  the  three  apses  remains.  The  northern  one  of  these  is 
the  most  perfBct. 

The  inside  dimensions  of  the  church  were  214  feet  long  by  82  feet 
wide ;  the  central  apse  has  a  diameter  of  36  feet.  The  transepis  project 
15  feet,  and  have  side  chapels  in  them  with  small  apses  made  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall. 

The  masonry  is  small,  of  soft  stone,  fixed  in  strcmg  cement,  and  having 
some  masons'  marks. 

In  the  interior  there  are  magnificent  monolithic  columns  of  red  granite, 
measuring  27  feet  long.  They  were  probably  ta^en  from  some  ancient 
temple,  and  show  the  form  of  double  column  peculiar  to  synagogues.  One 
of  these,  and  fragments  of  others,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the 
photogri^h.  The  rest  of  the  interior  decorations  appears  to  have  been  of 
white  marble. 

The  windows  of  the  apses  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  by  zigzag 
tracery. 

The  cathedral,  according  to  M.  de  Yogu6,  was  Crusading,  dating  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
the  church  built  by  Paulinus,  and  consecrated  by  Eusebius  323  ^.,  in 
whidi  the  bones  of  Origen  and  the  Emperor  Fr^eric  Barbarossa  were 
buried.  Some  excavations  were  attempted  in  1874  to  find  these  tombs, 
but  without  success. 

XIX.  TJie  Source  of  Jordan, — The  great  spring  at  Banias  has  from  an 
early  date  been  allowed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  Kiver  Jordan.  The 
water  gushes  out  of  a  cave  situated  in  the  face  of  a  cliff  of  limestone 
rock  about  100  feet  high.  Earthquakes  have  shaken  down  great  frag- 
ments of  rock,  so  that  the  base  of  the  cliff  has  been  blocked  up  and  the 
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cave  almoet  entirely  ruined.  The  water  now  finds  its  way  through  this 
mass  of  stones  by  different  channels,  uniting  immediately  below  the  dibri$, 
and  forming  at  onoe  a  strong  stream  that  irrigates  the  sorrovnding 
gardens  and  makes  Banias  the  most  beautiful  place  in  Palestine.  By 
ihjB  stream  stood  the  ancient  Panium  of  the  Greeks,  and  here  Herod 
erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  Augustus.  There  are  three  Toti^ie  niches 
in  the  &ce  of  the  rock,  one  of  which  is  visible  in  the  photograph.  They 
were  once  much  higher  above  the  ground  than  now.  Two  of  them  bear 
Ghreek  inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  '*  Priest  of  Pan  '*  is  mentioned.  This 
was  also  the  site  of  CsBsarea  Philippi  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  rock  was  intended  in  our  Lord's  words,  *'  Upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  My  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it "  (Matt.  xvi.  18). 

XX.  Palestine  Survey  Camp  at  Baniaa.—TUhe  magnifioent  olive  trees 
formed  a  d^htfnl  shade,  while  the  trickling  stream  of  water  led  through 
our  camp,  making  eveiything  cool  and  delightful.  Under  the  roots  of 
these  great  trees  we  found  remains  of  tesselated  pavement  in  different 
coloured  marbles,  showing  that  some  ancient  bailding  ODee  oocupied 
this  site.  A  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  our  camp  was  the  great  source 
of  Jordan,  clear  and  sparkling,  and  delightfully  oold. 

H.  H.  KiTCHBKBK,  Lieut,  R.B. 


THE  LAND  OF  MIDLAJ^  AND  IT8  MINES. 

Reprinted  from  the  **  Times,** 

Alexandria,  April  21ih. 

The  return  of  Captain  Burton  and  his  party  from  the  Land  of  Midiau 
at  the  beginning  of  this  week  is  already  known  by  telegraph  in  England. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  examine  into  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country,  whioh  hitherto  has  been  very  little  visited  by  travellers, 
and  is  only  imperfeotiy  known  to  geographers.  Yet  the  minerale  of 
Vi<^^M^  were  known  both  in  Biblical  and  dassioal  times.  Everybody 
remembers  how  Moses,  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Midian  and  married  the  priest's  daughter ;  and  how,  not- 
withstanding this  alliance,  the  children  of  Israel,  after  t^ie  Exodus, 
vexed  by  the  wiles  of  the  Midianites,  made  war  upon  them  and  slew 
their  kings,  and  burnt  their  cities  and  their  goodly  castles,  and  spoiled 
them  of  '*  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,"  and  '*  jewels  of  gold, 
chains  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings,  and  tablets ;  '*  and  now  Moses 
ordered  the  wrought  jewels  of  gold  to  be  brought  into  the  tabernacle  as 
a  memoriaL  It  is  equally  well  known,  too,  how  theEomans  long  after- 
wards again  worked  the  mines  whence  these  metals  were  dug,  and  many 
are  the  traces  of  their  work  whioh  Captain  Burton  has  rcoentiy  found. 
Yet  next  to  nothing  is  now  known  of  the  country,  its  wild  wastes  of 
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rock,  its  barren  valleys  and  precipitous  mountains,  its  vase  half-worked 
mines,  its  mined  cities,  and  its  wandering  and  savage  population.  That 
it  lies  to  ihe  east  of  the  Bed  Sea,  that  it  belongs,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  to  Egypt,  is  about  all  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  people 
know  about  it.  Captain  Burton's  two  expeditions  will  have  at  least 
one  good  result — they  will  instruct  the  people.  Thanks  to  his  kindness, 
I  am  able  to  give  a  ^etch  of  his  recent  doings,  and  even  my  summary 
will  prove  the  land  to  be  at  least  as  interesting  as  many  countries 
which  have  long  been  the  happy  hunting-field  of  enterprising  travellers 
of  all  nationalities. 

The  expedition  left  Suez  December  10th,  1877,  and  returned  there  on 
April  20,  1878.  During  four  months  of  hard  travelling  and  voyaging 
upwards  of  2,500  miles,  they  only  lost  one  soldier,  who  died  of  fever. 
They  brought  home  some  25  tons  of  geological  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  general  geological  formation  of  the  land ;  six  cases  of  Colorado  and 
Negro  ore ;  five  cases  of  ethnological  and  anthropological  collections — 
such  as  Midianite  coins,  inscriptions  in  Nabathean  and  Cufic,  remains  of 
worked  stones,  fragments  of  smelted  metals,  glass  and  pottery ;  upwards 
of  200  sketches  in  oil  and  water  colours,  photographs  of  the  chief  ruins, 
including  catacombs,  and  of  a  classical  temple,  apparently  of  Greek  art , 
and,  finally,  maps  and  plans  of  the  whole  country,  including  32  ruined 
cities,  some  of  whose  names  can  be  restored  by  consulting  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy,  besides  sketches  of  many  ateliers^  where  perambulating  bands 
like  the  gipsies  of  ancient  and  modem  times  seem  to  have  carried  on 
simple  mining  operations. 

Among  the  specimens  are  argentiferous  and  cupriferous  ores  from 
Northern  Midian,and  auriferous  rocks  from  Southern.  There  are  collec- 
tions from  three  turquoise  mines,  the  northern,  near  Aynuneh,  already 
worked;  the  southern,  near  Ziba,  still  scratched  by  the  Arabs;  and  the 
central,  until  now  unknown,  save  to  the  Bedouins.  There  are,  moreover, 
three  great  sulphur  beds,  the  northern  and  the  southern,  belonging  to  the 
secondary  formation  (now  invaded  by  the  trap  granite),  and  the  central, 
near  the  port  of  Mowilah,  of  pyretic  origin.  Bock  salt  accompanies  the 
brimstone,  and  there  are  two  large  natural  salt  lakes.  The  whole  of  the 
secondary  formation  supplies  fine  gypsum,  and  in  parts  of  it  are 
quarries  of  alabaster,  which  served  to  build  the  ruins  of  Maghair, 
She^ayb,  Madiama  (of  Ptolemy),  and  el-Haura  (Leuke  Kome),  the 
southernmost  part  of  western  Nabathea. 

The  term  Midian,  popularly  derived  from  Medan,  the  Hebrew,,  is 
really  the  Old-Egyptian  "  M&di,"  a  word  which  occurs  in  many  papyri, 
whose  plural  is  Median,  or  M&din§i.  GThe  modem  tribes  that  hold  the 
land  confine  "  M^dyan"  to  the  strip  of  maritime  country  between  the 
coast  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  from  the  fort  of  Allabah  (lat.  29deg.  30min.) 
to  Mowilah  (lat.  27deg.  32min.).  Captain  Burton  calls  this  country 
Northern  Midian,  and  he  applies  the  term  Southern  Midian  to  the  tract  of 
about  similar  size  stretching  south  from  Mowilah  to  the  greatWady  Hamz 
(lat.  25deg.  65min.  ISsec.),  where  Egypt  ends,  and  the  Hedjaz,  the  Holy 
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Ijand  of  the  Moslems,  the  capitals  of  which  are  Mecca  and  Medina, 
begins.  He  also  divides  the  country  into  ;two  mineral  districts :  the 
northern,  with  Makn^  as  its  port,  has  not  been  mnch  worked;  the 
sonthem,  with  Wedj  as  its  harbonr,  shows  extensive  traces  of  ancient 
scientific  labour.  But  he  describes  tiie  whole  as  affording  gr^at  mining 
capabilities  to  modem  science.  These  [conclusions  he  arrived  at  by 
dividing  his  four  months'  exploration  into  three  several  excursions — 
northern,  central,  and  southern. 

The  caravan  consisted  of  eight  Europeans,  three  Egyptian  officers 
of  the  sta£F  and  two  of  the  line,  25  soldiers  and  30  miners,  10  mules, 
and  about  100  camels.  The  northern  excursion  commenced  atMowilah, 
the  port  of  arrival  in  Midian.  They  revisited  the  country  covered  by 
Captain  Burton's  expedition  last  year,  the  story  of  which  will  be  told 
in  his  forthcoming  book,  **  The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian,*'  which  I  must 
not  anticipate.  After  reinspection  of  the  ancient  workings-  !of  the 
precious  metals,  passing  the  traditional  site  of  Moses'  Well,  they 
marched  upon  Makn^,  the  port,  and  spent  a  week  digging  into  and 
extracting  the  veins  of  silver  which  thread  the  quartz,  carelessly 
cupeled  specimens  yielding  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  hiU  is 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  coast,  and  by  means  of  Mr.  Haddan's 
cheap  tramways  it  would  be  easy  to  ship  the  ore  in  the  harbour. 
Ijeaving  Maknk  they  rounded  the  windy  Gxdf  of  Allabah,  and  the 
incorrectness  of  the  British  hydrographic  chart  very  nearly  shipwrecked 
tbe  party  on  the  reefs  off  the  island  Tiran.  They  reached  Mowilah  again 
on  February  3rd. 

The  second  expedition  followed  and  was  directed  to  the  inland  region 
east  of  Mowilah.  The  object  was  to  determine  the  longitudinal  breadth 
of  the  metalliferous  country.  A  double  chain  of  ghauts  subtends  the 
coast,  and  a  succession  of  valleys  out  through  these  heights.  Beyond 
the  ghauts  a  rough  and  precipitous  pass,  terrible  for  loaded  camels, 
leads  to  the  Hisma,  a  plateau  some  4,000  feet  high,  of  new  red  sandstone, 
which  is  in  reality  the  western  wall  of  the  Nejd,  or  great  central 
uplands  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  brick-red  precipices  and  castellations.  East  of  the  Hisma  lie  the 
dark  lines  of  the  Marreh,  the  basaltic  and  doubtless  volcanic  regions 
whence  the  miners  of  old  brought  the  rough  null-stones  that  served  for 
their  first  grindings.  But  here  the  expedition  reckoned  without  its 
hosts,  the  Maazeh,  a  semi-Egyptian  tribe,  who  received  them  apparently 
with  friendliness,  but  all  the  while  were  preparing  for  attack,  murder, 
and  plunder.  The  trap,  however,  was  badly  set  for  an  old  traveller. 
Captain  Burton  guessed  the  coming  danger,  and  was  able  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  without  bloodshed.  The  expedition,  altering  its  plans, 
then  turned  to  the  south-east.  They  passed  through  the  lovely  Wady 
Baumah,  once  teeming  with  fertility,  now  laid  waste  by  the  Bedouin, 
**  the  fathers  of  the  Desert."  They  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
Sheewak  (the  Souka  of  Ptolemy),  which,  with  its  outlying  suburbs,  its 
aqueducts  carefully  built  with  cement,  its  barrages  across  the  village 
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heads,  its  broken  catacombs,  its  furnaces  and  vast  usines,  covers  some 
four  miles.  Here  and  elsewhere  the  furnaces  were  carefully  searched. 
The  Colorado  quartz-ore  and  the  chloritic  greenstone,  used  as  flur, 
showed  what  ore  had  been  treated ;  but  so  painstaking  were  these  old 
miners,  that  not  the  minutest  trace  of  metal  was  left  to  tell  its  own 
tale.  Sheewak  was  evidently  a  city  of  workmen,  probably  of  slave 
workmen.  A  few  nules  to  the  south  lay  Shaghab,  the  ruins  of  which, 
far  superior  in  site  and  construction,  suggested  the  residence  of  the 
wealthy  mine-owners.  Here  the  expedition  turned  west.  The  country 
was  barren,  roadless,  and  very  thinly  inhabited,  but  they  came  upon  the 
ruinous  traces  of  mining  operations  at  every  stage.  March  5th  they 
arrived  at  the  flourishing  little  port  of  Ziba  (Zibber  on  the  hydro- 
graphic  chart),  built  with  the  remnants  of  some  older  town.  Near  Ziba 
was  found  the  southernmost  of  the  turquoise  mines.  Its  natives  have 
learnt  the  art  of  promoting  the  growth  of  pearls  by  inserting  a  grain  of 
sand  into  each  oyster. 

The  third,  or  southern  excursion,  which  Captain  Burton  was  enabled 
to  undertake  by  the  dispatch  of  a  second  ship  and  another  month's  food 
from  Suez,  proved  by  far  the  most  interesting  to  mineralogist  and 
archsBologist  alike.  Gold  mining  evidently  here  takes  the  place  of  silver 
and  copper  extracting,  and  the  vast  traces  of  the  labours  of  the  scientific 
old  miners  in  shafting  and  tunneling  teach  exactly  their  modus  operandi. 
The  Marreh,  or  volcanic  district,  which  they  inspected,  extends  as  far  as 
Yembo,  and  possibly  as  far  as  Medina,  the  Holy  City.  It  is  covered 
with  ruins  of  mining  works,  and  the  expedition  found  gold  threading 
and  filming  the  basalt,  which  led  them  to  believe  this  district  to  be  the 
focus  of  the  mineralogical  outcrop.  Meanwhile,  M.  Marie,  the  mining 
engineer,  proceeded  to  the  southern  depot  of  sulphur,  and  discovered  a 
third  hill  distant  only  two  miles  from  a  navigable  bay.  He  secured 
specimens  of  this  rock  and  also  of  chalcedony,  the  material  of  the  finely- 
engraved  seals  and  amulets  worked  by  the  natives.  He  found,  and  the 
whole  party  afterwards  visited,  an  outcrop  of  quartz,  in  mounds,  hillocks, 
and  gigantic  reefs,  called  "  Abel  Marwah,"  and  the  disused  works,  of 
great  extent,  were  surveyed.  The  caravan,  now  guided  by  the  BaHzy 
tribe,  which  claims  some  of  the  old  mining  districts,  left  the  port  of 
Wedj  March  23,  and  visited  the  ruins  of  Um  el  Karayyat  ("  Mother  of 
Villages ''),  where  the  remains  of  mining  operations  lie  scattered  about 
in  all  directions.  In  parts  the  hill  of  snowy  quartz  had  been  so  well 
burrowed  into  that  it  has  fallen  in.  All  the  shafts  and  passages  were 
duly  explored.  The  precious  metal  was  extracted  from  the  rose-coloured 
schist  veining  the  quartz,  and  specimens  of  free  gold  appeared.  The 
next  march  showed  the  Um  el  Ehso^b  (** Mother  of  Desolation"),  in 
which  an  extensive  vein  had  been  worked,  and  pillars  of  quartz  left 
standing  between  roof  and  floor.  Travelling  through  a  land  once  rich 
•  and  prosperous  as  mining  could  make  it,  now  the  very  picture  of  dreary 
desolation,  the  travellers  reached  the  plain  El  Beda  (Bedais  of  Ptolemy). 
Here  the  hills  of  red  porphyry  were  covered  with  religious  inscriptions 
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in  the  Cufic  and  modem  Arab  characters ;  nothing  Nabathean,  occurred. 
On  April  8,  after  traversing  another  quartz  country,  the  expedition  reached 
their  Ultima  Thule,  the  Wady  Hamz,  the  great  gap  worked  by  water 
in  the  maritime  mountain  chain  which  forms  the  highway  for  pilgrims 
xetuming  from  Medina,  and  constitutes  the  frontier  between  Egypt  and 
the  Hedjazy  which  belongs  to  Turkey.  Here  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited 
the  party.  On  the  southern  brink  of  this  wild  watercourse  was  the  site 
of  a  beautiful  little  temple,  built  of  white  and  variegated  alabaster,  dug 
from  neighbouring  quarries.  The  foundations  alone  were  left,  and  a 
few  years  ago  the  place  was  a  tumulus  into  which  the  Arabs  dug  for 
treasure.  The  Wady  had  washed  away  the  northern  wall,  and  the 
adjacent  bed  was  strewn  with  fragments  of  colxmms,  bases,  and  capitals, 
all  of  alabaster,  and  cut  in  the  simplest  and  purest  style  of  Oreek  art. 
Can  this  be  a  vestige  of  that  ill-fated  expedition  in  which  .£lius  Gkdlus 
was  foiled  by  the  traitor  Nabathsesus  ? 

This  closed  the  expedition.  The  party  returned  to  Sues,  and  arrived 
in  CSairo  the  21st  of  April.  They  received  a  most  courteous  welcome 
from  his  Highness  the  Khedive.  Specimens  of  their  ores  will  be  sent  to 
Paris  and  London ;  the  rest  wiU  be  analysed  in  Cairo  by  a  local  com- 
mission, while  the  curiosities  of  all  kinds  will  be  exhibited  first  in  Cairo 
and  then  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  So  ends  the  story.  After  all 
allowances  made  for  the  travelleF*8  love  of  the  scene  of  Ms  labours,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Land  of  Midian  is  a  wonderful  place.  As 
one  hears  of  the  mines  that  are  spread  over  the  country,  with  their 
shafts  and  their  tunnels,  their  furnaces  and  their  barrages,  the  towns  of 
workmen,  and  the  cities  of  mine  owners,  one  begins  to  understand  why 
<*  all  King  Solomon's  drinking  vessels  were  of  gold,  none  were  of  silver, 
it  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon."  And  when  one 
reads  of  the  mines  that  are  yet  unwoi^ed,  with  their  quartz  and  their 
Colorado  ore,  one  feels  tempted  to  ask  why  the  Khedive  at  Cairo,  like 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  should  not  **  make  silver  and  gold  as  plenteous 
as  stones.'*  But  hitherto  brilliant  prospects  for  Egypt  have  turned  out 
very  grey-toned  realities.  So  we  Egyptians  are  content  once  more  to 
possess  our  souls  in  patience  until  the  cool  and  cautious  capitalists  of 
Paris  and  London  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  pay  the  Khedive 
a  handsome  royalty,  and  turn  the  Land  of  Midian  into  a  limited  liability 
company.  One  thing  is  certain.  This  dead  country  of  Midian,  thus 
soddenly  brought  back  to  Hfe,  is  no  fabulous  land,  where  all  the  world 
can  go  and  pick  up  gold  and  silver.  Its  development  will  need  capital 
as  well  as  soienoe,  and  "Egypt  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  a  royalty 
and  leave  the  risk  and  the  work  to  foreign  skill  and  enterprise. 
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THE  STONE  OF  BETHPHAGE. 

Thx  recent  disoovery  of  the  *'  Stone  of  Bethphage ''  has  created  con- 
siderable interest  among  Biblical  students.  Three  months  ago,  on 
starting  for  a  tour  through  the  Holy  Land,  I  was  requested  to  inspect 
this  monument  and  furnish  a  few  details  to  the  Quarterly  Statement  q; 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 

Accordingly,  on  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  I  made  inquiries  respecting 
the  stone,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  eyen  the  guides  of  the  city 
had  not  heard  of  the  discoyery.  Mr.  Shapira,  of  Moabite  pottery  fame, 
was  the  first  to  assure  me  that  the  discovery  was  no  cunningly  devised 
fable ;  and  he  moreover  informed  me  that  the  site  of  the  monument  was 
somewhere  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Dr.  Chaplin 
further  indicated  the  exact  locality ;  and  thus  fortified  with  topographical 
knowledge,  I  set  out  with  much  pleasure  to  gaze  upon  the  precious 
relic.  Passing  out  of  the  Holy  City  by  David's  Gate,  I  followed  the 
course  of  the  walls  by  Mount  Zion  and  the  Temple  Hill,  then  crossing 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  I  ascended  by  the  village  of  Siloam  to  the 
spot  on  the  Bethany  road  where  Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem.  From 
this  point  I  climbed  the  south  slope  of  Olivet,  and  after  reachiug  the 
Carmelite  Nunnery  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  I  followed  the 
mountain  path  which  runs  due  east  along  the  side  of  the  hill  for  about 
half  a  mile.  Here  Olivet  proper  ends,  and  is  separated  from  the  high 
lands  above  Bethany  by  a  deep  valley,  while  the  path  is  continued 
over  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock  which  spans  the  yaUey,  and  forms  a  kind 
of  natural  bridge.  Before  reaching  the  ridge  we  turned  to  the  left  into  a 
field  of  com,  and  after  searching  in  vain  for  some  time,  at  length  I  came 
upon  some  old  foundations  and  a  huge  square  block  of  limestone  rock. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Shapira  with  his  daughter  approached  ike  stone 
just  as  we  were  about  to  examine  it,  and  proved  of  great  assist- 
ance by  their  valuable  suggestions  in  deciphering  the  faded  paintings. 
The  freeooes  are  upon  the  whole  well  executed,  and  are  evidently  the 
workmanship  of  skilful  hands ;  the  perspective  of  the  figures  is  accurate 
and  the  colouring  vivid. 

That  on  the  north  side  is  already  much  de£Eused,  in  consequence  of 
exposure  to  the  weather  and  the  rough  handling  of  the  fellahin.  It  ia 
therefore  fortunate  that  drawings  haye  been  made  by  Captain  Guillemot, 
otherwise  many  interesting  details  would  have  been  lost  for  ever.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  is  the  master  of  the  house  at  Bethphage  granting  per- 
mission to  the  two  disciples  to  take  the  ass  and  colt  to  Christ.  The  animals 
occupy  the  centre,  and  the  heads  especially  are  drawn  and  coloured  with 
much  care.  Nine  or  ten  persons  were  originally  depicted,  but  many 
of  them  are  now  well-nigh  obliterated.  The  figures  of  the  two 
apostles — probably  SS.  Peter  and  John— are  on  the  right  hand;  one, 
holding  the  bridle,  is  leading  away  the  ass,  while  the  other,  stand- 
ing by  the  head,  has  his  right  hand  raised,  and  is  represented  as 
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saying  to  the  owner,  **  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him."  The  figure  in  the 
foregronnd,  and  consequently  the  most  prominent,  is  the  master  of  the 
house,  who,  with  outstretched  hands,  is  granting  permission  to  the  dis- 
ciples to  take  them  away.  At  first  this  prominent  fig^ure  was  thought 
to  be  the  Sayiotu:,  but  on  further  consideration  it  became  evident  that 
this  could  not  be  the  case,  first,  because  the  Saviour  was  not  at  Beth- 
phage  when  the  colt  was  taken;  and  secondly,  a  comparison  of  the 
picture  with  the  fresco  on  the  south  side  of  the  stone  revealed  the  hci 
that,  while  the  figure  under  consideration  has  no  hair  on  the  face,  the 
Saviour  depicted  on  the  latter  wears  the  Pauline  tonsure,  and  conse- 
quently has  a  large  beard.  The  figures  in  the  background  represent 
those  spoken  of  by  St.  Mark :  **  And  certain  of  them  that  stood  there 
said  unto  them,  What  do  ye  loosing  the  colt  ?  "  At  the  bottom  of  the 
picture  a  well-executed  face,  looking  downward,  caused  us  much  trouble, 
but  firom  an  inspection  of  Captain  Quillemofs  drawing,  it  is  the  face  of 
a  person  who  has  just  loosened  the  ass,  and  with  the  binding  chain  in 
hand,  still  retains  a  stooping  posture. 

In  the  background  is  the  house  at  Bethphage,  and  the  back  door 
near  to  which  the  colt  was  tied.  The  place  is  evidently  the  courtyard 
or  back  part  of  the  house,  in  accordance  with  the  text  of  St.  Mark  xi.  4 : 
"  Kot  thpoy  Toif  irw\o¥  Mtfi^MOi^  wphs  r^v  Bxfpcof  l(«  kwirov  i^^dov,*'  "  And  they 
found  the  colt  tied  by  the  door  withouty  ai  the  hack  of  the  AoiMe,"  not 
"  where  two  ways  meet,"  as  the  English  version  translates  it.  Around 
the  courtyard  is  a  wall  with  a  battlemented  comer ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  leading  up  to  the  courtyard  is  an  inclined  sloping  battle- 
mented wall,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  house,  and  consequently 
Bethphage  itself,  occupied  an  elevated  position.  The  monument  itself 
is  near  a  level  spot  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  50  to  100  feet  above  the 
valley  immediately  below. 

The  fresco  on  the  south  side,  fcusing  Bethany,  is  the  raising  of  Lasarus. 
And  here  the  artist  has  shown  his  skill,  not  only  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  complicated  subject,  but  also  in  the  superior  finish  of  the  details. 
Unfortunately  the  figures  on  the  left  side  of  the  picture,  including  that 
of  the  Saviour,  are  much  defaced,  and  the  bottom  part  is  well-nigh 
obliterated. 

Ohrist,  standing  on  the  left  side,  has  come  to  the  tomb ;  Mary  has 
fallen  at  His  feet ;  Martha,  on  her  knees,  remains  in  a  suppliant  posi- 
tion. A  third  woman,  perhaps  Mary  Magdalene,  sits  in  fiK>nt,  looking 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  Saviour.  Jesus  has  said,  *'  Take  ye  away 
the  stone,"  and  a  well-executed  figure  occupying  the  right  comer  is 
carrying  away  the  huge  stone  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The 
command,  **  Lazarus  come  forth,"  has  been  given  by  Him  who  had  just 
said,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  and  Lazarus,  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  grave-dothes,  is  stepping  forth  from  the  sepulchral 
chamber. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  stone,  facing  Jerusalem,  it  is  said  that  the 
subject  was  a  representation  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Ohrist  into  the 
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Holy  City  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  that 
this  was  the  case ;  bnt  at  present  the  picture  is  so  sadly  marred  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  trace  the  outline  of  a  single  figure.  In  the  centre 
of  this  face  a  large  niche,  with  a  semioircnlar  head,  measuring  two  feet 
by  one,  has  been  cut  deep  into  the  stone.  It  seems  to  have  been  done 
subsequently  to  the  fresco,  but  for  what  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

On  the  east  side,  which  is  probably  the  front  of  the  stone,  the  picture 
contains  about  a  dozen  figures,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  are 
standing  close  together,  as  an  attentive  audience,  listening  to  the  person 
who,  standing  by  himself,  is  addressing  them  with  earnest  mien.  The 
compact  arrangement  of  the  figures  made  us  at  first  conclude  that  the 
representation  of  a  multitude  was  the  ruling  idea  of  the  artist,  and  since 
other  two  of  the  frescoes  are  subjects  connecting  with  Palm  Sunday, 
we  very  naturally  supposed  that  these  constituted  the  multitude  that 
followed  the  triumphal  procession  and  cried,  ^^Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David.'*  On  more  minute  examination,  however,  it  was  noticed  that 
they  bore  no  palms  in  their  hands,  and  their  faces  were  not  turned  to- 
wards the  right,  as  they  would  have  been  had  this  picture  been  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  subjects  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  monument. 
Oaptain  Ghiillemot  suggests  that  the  subject  may  be  the  blessing  of  the 
restoration  of  this  little  sanctuary.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  the  figures  are  not  looking  out  from  the  stone,  but  seem 
for  the  most  part  turned  towards  the  speaker,  who,  judging  from  his 
demeanour,  is  neither  praying  nor  praising,  nor  uttering  a  benediction, 
but  fervently  addressing  an  attentiye  audience.  This  being  so,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  picture  represents  the  first  scene  in  the  Ascen- 
sion— ^namely,  the  part  where,  haying  led  out  the  disciples  as  far  as  to 
Bethany,  Ohrist,  before  leaving  His  desponding  i^stles,  is  addressing 
to  them  words  of  comfort  and  assurance.  This  suggestion  seems  to 
acquire  additional  force  from  the  consideration  that  the  four  frescoes, 
namely,  the  Loosing  the  Colt,  the  Baising  of  Lazarus,  the  Triumphal 
Entry,  and  the  Ascension,  are  the  four  most  striking  events  in  the  life 
of  the  Saviour  that  occurred  near  the  spot  where  this  monument  stands. 
Moreover,  as  the  Triumphal  Entry  faces  Jerusal^n,  and  the  Baising  of 
Lazarus  feuses  Bethany,  I  would  further  suggest  that  the  artist  designed 
each  of  the  four  frescoes  to  face  the  scene  of  the  picture,  and  therefore, 
that  while  Jerusalem  is  situated  towards  the  west,  and  Bethany  towards 
the  south,  that  the  traditional  site  of  Bethphage  was  on  the  compara- 
tively level  table-land  north  of  the  stone,  and  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Asc^ision  was  the  spot  across  the  valley  fronting  the  stone,  where  the 
road  winds  round  the  grassy  mound  towards  the  village  of  Bethany. 

The  monument  has  already  been  named  the  ''  Stone  of  Bethphage," 
and  it  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  village  of  Bethphage  stood. 
Some  there  are  who  undervalue  such  an  archseological  discovery,  while 
others,  in  their  ardent  zeal,  rush  too  hastily  to  conclusions,  and  in  their 
anxiety  to  find  the  site  of  the  long  lost  village,  they  give  loose  reins  to 
their  wishes,  and  conclude  that  this  monument  must  needs  mark  the 
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site  of  Bethpbage.  Until  sucli  time  as  the  public  are  in  possession  of 
the  promised  publication  of  Captain  Guillemot  on  this  recently  dis- 
covered monument,  ifc  seems  desirable  not  to  indulge  too  freely  in  bold 
conjectures,  and  therefore  my  remarks  will  rather  be  of  a  suggestive 
than  exhaustive  nature,  and  will  deal  mainly,  if  not  solely,  with  data 
already  famished.  First,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  frescoes  themselves  that  tends  to  prove  that  the  stone  marks  the 
site  of  Bethphage.  It  is  true  that  the  picture  on  the  north  side  repre- 
sents the  loosing  of  the  colt,  an  event  that  occurred  at  Bethphage ;  but 
if  from  the  existence  of  such  we  conclude  that  the  stone  marks  the  site 
of  Bethphage,  then  by  parity  of  reasoning  we  might  pronounce  the  site 
to  be  Bethany,  because  the  south  face  represents  the  raising  of  Lazarus ; 
or  Jerusalem,  because  the  side  facing  the  west  represents  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Chiist  into  the  Holy  City.  Beside  the  frescoes,  however,  some 
inscriptions  were  also  found  painted  on  the  stone.  No  traces  of  such 
inscriptions  were  visible  when  we  examined  the  monument  six  weeks 
ago,  and  I  am  therefore  sorry  to  think  that  such  have  been  obliterated. 
I  had  been  informed  that  one  inscription  was,  ''Hie  est  Bethphage," 
and  this  seemed  to  establish  the  fact,  not  indeed  that  the  stone  neces- 
sarily marked  the  Bethphage  of  the  Gospels,  but  that  such  was  the  tra- 
ditional site  in  the  days  when  the  inscription  was  inscribed  on  the  stone. 
On  looking  at  the  drawings  of  the  mutilated  inscriptions  as  famished 
by  Captain  Guillemot,  I  am  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  find  the 
words  "  Hie  est  Bethphage."  There  are,  indeed,  the  words,  **  Hie  est," 
and  only  part  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  following  word,  now  obliterated. 
And  alUiough  it  is  impossible  from  our  present  data  to  say  what  that 
word  was,  yet,  as  the  fragment  of  this  initial  letter  is  certainly  not  a  part 
of  the  letter  B,  we  are  morally  certain  that  the  word  was  not  Beth- 
phage. The  word  Bethphage  does  certainly  occur  in  juxtaposition  with 
that  of  Hierosolyma  (a  medisBval  name  of  Jerusalem)  in  an  inscription 
found  on  a  different  part  of  the  stone,  but  until  the  import  of  such 
inscription  is  better  known  than  it  is  at  present,  the  mere  occurrence  of 
the  name  Bethphage  no  more  proves  the  spot  to  be  Bethphage  than  the 
name  ELierosolyma  proves  it  to  be  the  site  of  Jerusalem. 

James  Kino. 
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aEdwam  Joynson,  Esq 

aRey.  W.  Lance   

Miss  S.Lane  

Rey.  Charlton  George  Lane  .^ 

aH.  Leask,  Esq 

aW.  R.  Lett,  Esq 

Very  Rey.  Dean  of  Lincoln  ... 

aRey.  James  Little  

aMiss  Lockwood  

aMiss  Locock 

M.  Alexandre  de  Lubaski 

aJames  MacLintock,  Esq 

aRey.  W.  McCall 

aRey.  E.  McConkey  McCready 

aH.  McLauchlan,  Esq 

aR.  F.  Martin,  Eiq. 

aMrs.  Meyerheira 

aHastings  N.  Middleton,  Esq... 
aMiss  Mitchell 

Rey.  F.  H.  Murray 

aDr.  Newman  

oSir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart... 

aH.  A.  Norman,  Esq 

aM'rs.  Norris 

aRey.  J.  Edwin  Odgers  


£  «. 

d.l 

2  0 

0. 

1  1 

0 

2  0 

o' 

1  1 

0, 

0  5 

o! 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0, 

2  2 

0, 

1  1 

0, 

1  1 

0| 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0, 

1  1 

0, 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

o' 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6i 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

5  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6* 

2  2 

0| 

0  2 

9' 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6| 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

0 

6  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6| 

aW.  H.  Owen,  Esq 

aW.  Dunkley  Paine,  Esq 

alsaac  Pattenson,  Esq..  

oJno.  Pearson,  Esq. 

aRey.  G.  C.  Pearson    

aH.  Peto,  Esq 

aW.  PhiUips,  Esq 

aHerr  Von  Pockhammer 

aW.  Pollard,  Esq 

aMrs.  Pratt  

aMiss  Purcell  (collected) 

aMiss  Relton 

ttRey.  A.  M.  Rendell  

aRey.  Dr.  Ritchie    

aRey.  D.  D.  Robertson  

aW,  H.  Rylands,Esq 

aW.  Sandby,  Esa 

aP.  Vernon  Smitn,  Esq 

aW.  Marten  Smith,  Esq 

H.  Smith,  Esq.  (1878-79)   ... 

a  Alexander  Stephen,  Esq.  

aRey.  G.  W.  Straton  

oJno.  G.  Stickland,  Esq 

Herbert  Leslie  Stokes,  Esq. ... 

Rey.  W.  Sykes  (don.)    

aRey.  A.  Taylor  

aG.  M.  Thompson,  Esq 

aRey.  R.  Trail,  LL.D 

aH.  Treacher,  Esq 

a E.  Trimmer,  Esq 

aMiss  Tufhell   

xR.  T.  Tombull,  Esq 

aCharles  Walton,  Esq 

aMajor  W.  Ward,  R.A 

Rey.  Cecil  Watson 

aF.  West,  Esq 

C.  F.  Westacott,  Esq.  (col.)... 

aT.  Wheeler,  Esq 

aJno.  Whitehead,  Esq 

aRey.  G.  S.  Whitlock 

aB.  P.  Wright,  Esq 

aYorkshire    Proyincial    Grand 

Lodge,  N.  and  E.  Ridings  . 

aN.  and  E.  Ridings  Proyincial 

Grand  Chapter    

aLady  A.  Williams  Wynn 


£  8. 

d. 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  5 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  4 

7 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

10  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  14 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 
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BATH. 


May  5. — By  cash  . 
June  21. —   „ 

Mra.  Gee,>r  1877   

Rey.  Prebendanr  Earle,  for  1876 

and  1877 

E.  T.  Caulfield,  Esq.    

Mias  Holme   

Miaa  A.  Hobne 

Key.  C.  R.  Dayy  

HissKeir  

Canon  Brooke   

Misses  Goldie    

Key.  J.  F.  Moor  

Mrs.  Moor 

Miss  Pooley  (don.)   

John  S.  Butram,  Esq 

Key.  Prebendary  Wood   


£20    1 
1  16 


£0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

5  5 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  6 

01 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

ol 

Key.  C.  B.  Pearson  .... 

Key.  J.  Lawes   

Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  . 
Rey.  J.  Buttanshaw.... 

Mrs.  Buttanshaw , 

General  Eden 

R.  T.  Gore,  Esq 

Miss  Broke    

Miss  Darlot    

Miss  Gandy   

J.  Johnston,  Esq 

C.Timins,  Esa 

W.  Daabeny,  Esq.    ... 

Rey.  I.  Bond 

Miss  Armitage  (don.) 


BELFAST. 


£0  10 
0  10 


W.  W.  Lamb,  Esq.  £0  10    6 


BISHOP'S   WALTHAM. 
aRey.  W.  E.  Medlicott 


£1    0    0 


CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 

May  8.— By  cash £6 

M.  J.  J £5    0 

Per  Rey.  J.  B.  Goldberg:— 

The  Misses  MiUs 0  10 

Miss  Richards  0  10 


FROME. 
May  7— By  cash £10  19    0 


Rey.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett.. 

HenryCockey,  Esq 

Rey.  w.  Crouch    

Rev.  W.  E.  Daniel  

G.  A.  Daniel,  Esq 

Edward  Flatman,  Esq. . . 

Thomas  Green,  Esq 

J.  H.  Holroyd,  Esq 

Rev.  J.  Horton 


£0  10 

01 

0  10 

^i 

0  6 

^ 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

ell 

1  0  10 

Ph.  Le  Gros,  Es(_ 
Joshua  Parsons, ' 

Miss  Se well    

Mrs.  John  Shepp 
Joseph  Tanner,  I 
Henry  Thompson, '. 

Miss  Thompson 

W.  Tonkin,  Esq 

J.  W.  D.  T.  Wickham,  F^q. 


£1  1 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

GLASGOW. 
-By  cash £82    2 


June  8. 
Viz.  :— Dec.  81,  1877.— By  balance  .„..^ ^. 0    0    4 

1     0 


Jan.  29,  1878.— Rev.  G.  C.  M.  Douglas,  10,  Fitzroy 

Place 1 
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Feb.  4,  „  M.  S.  Tait,  21,  Woodlands  Terrace  £0  10  6 

„   18,  „  Rer.  A.  Helville,  6,  Eton  Gardens    10  0 

April20,  „  As  per  list   79    8  0 

June  7,  „  Interest  to  date  0    2  2 


James  Bobertson        

James  8.  Napier,  9,  Woodside  Place  

J.  and  "W.  Campbell  and  Co.,  29,  Ingram  Street 

James  Finlay  and  Co.,  22*  West  Nile  Street  

Alex.  B.  McGrigor,  LL.D.,  19,  Woodside  Terrace 

Moncrieff,  Paterson,  ForbM,  and  Barr,  45,  West  George  Street 

Wylie  and  Lochhead,  Bnchanan  Street       

William  Ker,  27,  West  George  Street         

James  A.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  of  Stracathro  Breohin 

iraiiam  Graham  and  Co. ,  70,  Miller  Street  

Sir  James  Watson,  9,  Woodside  Terrace 

James  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  160,  W.  George  Street     

Robert  Kettle  and  Co. ,  124,  Queen  Street 

William  H.  Minnoch,  124,  St.  Vincent  Street      

William  Goran  and  Son,  15,  Renfield  Street         

Stewart  and  McDonald,  5,  Buchanan  Street         

William  Sloan  and  Co.,  86,  Beniield  Street  

Rev.  Dr.  Donald  McLeod,  1,  Woodland  Terrace 

The- Hon.  William  Collins,  Lord  Provost 

J.  C.  Bolton,  27,  W.  George  Street 

John  Orr  Ewing,  Leveufield,  Dumbarton 

Geoi|;e  Smith  and  Son,  101,  St  Vincent  Street    

James  Maclehose,  61,  St.  Vincent  Street 

J.  Wyllie  Guild,  66,  St.  Vincent  Street      

J.  H.  Kerr,  18,  Virginia  Street         

Sir  James  Lumsdcn,  20,  Queen  Street         

Arch.  Crombie,  15,  Woodside  Crescent       

Matthew  Bullock,  11,  Park  Circus 

Caldwell  and  Middleton,  179,  W.  George  Street 

J.  N.  Cuthbertson,  29,  Bath  Street 

James  Hannan,  17,  Woodside  Tetrace        

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Caird,  University         

Rey.  Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson,  University         

Rev.  Dr.  Jamieson,  156,  Randolph  Terrace 

James  Salmon,  197,  St.  Vincent  Street      

Anderson  Kirkwood,  LL.D.,  145,  West  Geoi^e  Street     ... 

James  A.  Wenlev,  Bank  of  Scotland  

Dr.  W.  G.  Blaclcie,  17,  Stanhope  Street      

Andrew  Mitchell,  116,  West  George  Street 

Rev.  James  Dodds,  15,  Sandyford  Place     

John  Ross,  jun.,  106,  Hope  Street 

Ladies'  Association. 

Mrs.  James  King,  12,  Claremont  Terrace 

Mrs.  Allan,  2,  Park  Gardens 

Mrs.  John  McDowall,  8,  Park  Terrace        

Mrs.  Collins,  3,  Park  Terrace  East 

Miss  Kerr,  13,  Woodside  Terrace 

Mrs.  Walter  Gray,  11,  Claremont  Terrace 

MiBS  Watson,  9,  Woodside  Terrace 

Mrs.  Play  fair,  1 2,  Woodside  Terrace  

Mrs.  Scott,  1,  Woodside  Place  

Mrs.  Contts,  6,  Park  Terrace  

Mrs.  G.  Mattheson,  10,  Claremont  Terrace  


£2    2 
2    0 


0  10 
0  10 


£82 

..  1 

..  6 

..  8 

..  8 

..  S 

..  a 

..  t 

...  % 


2  2 

2-  2 

9  2 

9  2 

2  2 

2^  2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0  10    6 
10    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(► 
<y 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£69    6    ^ 
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Mrs.  €L  Madeod,  10,  Woodside  Qreioeiit 
Mrs.  Orr,  21,  Woodside  Terraoe 
James  McCall,  98,  West  6eoi|;e  Street 
Samuel  McCall,  98,  West  Geoiqge  Staeat 


Deduct  oommission  to  collector 

Stun  faid  into  Caydesdale  Bank,  20tli  April,  1878 


...  £0  10 
...  0  10 
...  0  10 
...  0  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

£14  5 

0 

... 

£88  11 
4  8 

6 

• 

..  £79    £    • 


0  11 


OKEENOCK. 

May  23.— By  oaeh  £11 

Cioeing  lid  qf  S%iJkscnptums  for  year  1877. 

James  Miller,  £sq.,  Bothesay... 


D.  JoSmstone,  Esq.,  Greenock... 

W.  Mcdnpe,  Esq.,  Greenock ... 

Do.  (1876)... 

John     M.     Hutcheson,     Esq., 

Greenock    

Colin  S.  Oaird,  Esq.,  Greenock. 


1 

1 


Statements  per  former  Hst  .. 
Totel  collection,  1877 

Palestine  Exploration  Fond  in  account  with  D.  MacDonald. 

1877. 

May  21. — ^By  halance  

1878. 
May  22.— Total  collected,  1877 
^     „      Bank  interest 


£1  1 

0 

£10  5 
30  14 

0 
6 

Dr. 

1878. 
Mar.  26.— To  cash  remitted  to 

London 

May22.— Do^    do „ 

„     ,,      Balance    .^»... 


£80 

0  0 

11 

0  11 

0 

1  0 

41 

1  U 

£40  19 

6 

Or. 

£0    1 

8 

40  1» 
0  0 

6 
9 

41    1  11 


Donald  ^LlcDonald,  Hon,  Local  Treasurer. 

LANCASTER. 

May  2. —By  cash  «.« £8  18    0 

aRev.  W.  E.  Pryke,  M.A ..    110 

Rev.  J.  Bone  (lecture) , 0  10    0 

J.  Daniel  Moore,  M.D^  Hon.  Sec £110 

J.  Parker,  Esq.,  Lancaster 0  10    6 

Miss  Claylon,  Lancaster 0  10    0 

T.  Storey,  Esq.,  Lancaster 6    0    0 

K  B.  Dawson,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Lancaster  ...    1    1    0 
Mrs.  Pattinson,  Fairholme,  Windermere...    0  10    6 


LEEDS. 
June  8.— By  cash £17    2    0 


Allbnt,  Dr.  T.  C 

Armitage,  W.  J.,  Esq. 
Atkinson,  Bey.  A. 
Atkinson,  Ed., 
Atkinson,  J.  W., 

Atkinson,  Miss 

Baines,  Ed.,  Esa 

Bainesy  FredesEick,  Esq. 


£1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0  j  Baxter,  W.,  Esq. 


Bilbrouffh,  J.  B.,  Esq. 

Birchal^  Ed.,  Esq 

Birchall,  Mrs 

Cheape,  Mrs 

Conder,  Rev.  E.  R.  (2  years) ... 

Conyers,  W.  H.,  Esq 

Comthwaita,  Sight  Rev.  Bishop 


£0  10 
1    1 
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Crawford,  Mrs 

Crowther,  Misses 

Darwin,  Francis,  Esq. .. 

Dykes,  E.  0.,  Esq 

Dykes,  ^jf^ 

Enibleton,  T.  W.,  Esq. 

Ferffuson,  "W.,  Esq 

FilUter,  Ed.,  Esq 

Fraser,  John,  Esq 

Garlick,  William,  Esq. 

Good,  J.  T.,  Esq. 

Barker,  William,  Esq... 

Harris,  Miss 

Harvey,  Thomas,  Esq... 

Hayes,  Rev.  W.  A 

Hamilton,  R.  W.,  Esq. 

Hey,  Rev.  John   

Holmes,  John,  Esq 

Heaton,  Miss 

Jepson,  E.  O.,  Esq 


£1    1     0' 

110 

2    2    0 

110 

0    6    0 

110 

0  10    6 

110 

1     1     0 

110 

110 

1     1     0 

1     1     0 

1     1     0 

1     1     0 

110 

110 

110 

10    0 

110 

Jowitt,  John,  Esq.  

Jowitt,  R.  B.,  Esq 

Lowther,  Sir  0.  H.,  Bart 

Mason,  C.  L.,  Esq 

Maude,  Miss 

Metcalfe,  Oeoi>ge,  Esq. 

Nelson,  Henry,  Esq.    

Richardbv,  Miss  

Ryder,  Charles,  Esq 

Scattergood,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Scratcherd,  Miss  

Sharpe,  Miss  (2  years) 

Smitn,  Stephen  E.,  Esq.... 

Taylor,  T.  £.,Esq 

Wheelhoose,  C.  G.,  Esq.... 

Whitby,  Rev.  Thomas 

Willans,  J.  W.,  Esq.  

Wood,  Rev.  F.  J 


£1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

2    2 

0 

0  10 

& 

1    0 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    0 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6' 

0  10 

ft 

2    2 

0 

1    1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

£55  18 

0 

LEITH. 
June  1.— By  cash £12  11    0 


David  Callender  and  Sons 
D.  R.  Macgregor  and  Co... 
Matthew  and  Thielmann. . . 

J.  Pringle 

John  Henderson,  Esq 

Warrick  and  Sons 

Rev.  Gildart  Jackson   

John  Somerville  and  Co. ... 
D.  J.  Thompson  and  Co.... 

Rev.  D.  Thorbum 

Thomas  Sturrock,  Esq.    ... 

Braidwood  and  Fowler 

Mrs.  Pentland  


£1     1 

^1 

1     1 

o' 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0    5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0    5 

0| 

0  10 

6i 

0    5 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    5 

0; 

1     1 

o! 

0    2 

6i 

Mrs.  Raimes 

Mrs.  Reoch  and  Family  ., 

La  Cour  and  Watson   

George  Gibson  and  Co 

Thomas  Aitken,  Esq.   

James  Wishart  and  Sons 

Robert  Mowbray,  Esq 

D.  A.  Paterson,  Esq 

William  Thompson,  jnn.,  Esq. 

John  Somerville,  Esq 

James  Currie  and  Co 

William  Jenkinson,  Esq 

J.  A.  Brodie,Esq 


£0    2^ 

0    6  0 

0  10  ft 

1  1  a 
0  5  0 
0  10  ft 
0  10  O 
0  10  ft 

0  10  a 

0  2ft 

1  1  o 
0  5  0 
0    5  0 


MANCHESTER. 
May  8.— By  cash £6    4 


oB.  B.  Jackson,  Esq 

J.  Napier,  Esq 

oRev.  J.  J.Scott 

oG.  Rig^,  Esq 

aMrs.  Gilmore  (per  G.  R.) 


£1    I 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6  1 

aE.  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  M.P..  . 
aRev,  W.  Symonds,  Stockpoi 

Rev.  T.  Green,  Friezland  .... 

Lectiire 


£110 
0  10  ft 
0  10  ft 
0  10    O 


NEWCASTLE. 
May  16. — aLiterary  and  Philosophical  Society £3    3    € 


NORWICH. 
April  6.— By  cash  £2  1»   a 
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ST.  ALBANS. 

dE.  S.  WUes,  Esq £1    0 

Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance  0  10 


ST.  GERMANS. 

April  30.— By  cash £3    8    0 

Rey.  A.  Furneanx  £110 

Henry  Pole,  Esq 110 

R.  Kerswill,  Esq 110 


TEIGNMOUTH. 

May  25.— By  cash £4    3    0 

Mis.  Rotheram    £110 

Mrs.  Simson 10    0 

Miss  Stocks 110 

Dr.  "Workman 0  10    6 

Rey.  H.  Hutchins  0  10    6 


WESTON-SUPER-MARK 
April  26.— By  cash £6    7    6 


Miss  Tomkins,  Fairfield 

Rey.  H.  G.  Tomkins 

Rev.  T.  Birkett 

Rev.  W.  Hunt 

Rev.  W.  B.  Bartlett    ... 
Rev.  W.  a  Tomkins    ... 

Rev.  D.  Wheeler 

Mrs.  H.  Mattheson  

W.  Ask,  Esq 

Miss  Limell   


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

W.J.  Bowyer,  Esq 

Miss  Fosbery 

Mrs.  Mullings,  Stanton 
Dr.  Gourlay  


Less  expenses.. 


£0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


0  10 

6 

£6  16 

0  8 

0 
6 

£6    7    6 


ERRATUM. 
In  April  SUUsment,  under  Hitchin,  should  have  appeared  :^ 
aRev.  T.  J.  Walton,  £1  Is. 
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LADIES'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


A  MEETING  was  arranged  on  April  25tlx  at  Wyddrington,  £dgba8ton,  Birming- 
ham, hj  the  kindness  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ratcliff.  Mrs.  Ratcliff  has  acted  as 
hon.  secretary  to  the  Ladies'  Association  formed  after  the  meeting  held  in  her 
house  a  year  before,  and  has  been  most  kindly  active  in  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  Association.  This  year's  meeting  was  the  first  anniversary  meeting — the 
former  one  having  been  held  on  the  very  same  day  of  the  year  before.  Mrs. 
Finn  gave  a  sketch  and  summary  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
Holy  Land — contrasting  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  we  now  possess  with  what 
was  known  of  Palestine.  Colonel  Ratcliff,  the  Rev.  Br.  WiUdnson,  Rector  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Snepp,  of  Perry  Barr,  also  addressed  the 
audience,  who  manifested  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  every  point  connected 
with  the  subject  Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  happy  completion  of 
the  Survey  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  R.E.  The  contributions  at  the  time 
amounted  to  £19  Is.  Id.,  besides  one  or  two  subscriptions  received  since. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  and  Mrs.  Hi^ward  gave  a  meeting  on  May  2  at  the  Vicarage, 
Flintham,  Newark,  Notts,  at  which  the  work  done  in  Exploration  of  Palestine 
was  described,  and  Mr.  Hay  ward  added  some  very  interesting  details  as  to  his 
rveidence  during  some  months  in  Palestine.  He  described  the  scenes  which  he 
had  witnessed  at  the  Holy  Fire,  and  also  the  position  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
Church,  and  of  the  rock  visible  in  the  chapel  where  the  Sacred  Tomb  of  our  Lord 
is  shown.  A  small  model  of  that  chapel  in  olive-wood  and  mother-of-pearl, 
made  at  Bethlehem,  was  exhibited. 

By  desire  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  a  meeting  in  aid  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  was  arranged  by  the  kind  exertions  of  the  Praoentor 
and  Mrs.  Venables  at  the  Precentory  House,  Lincoln,  on  the  10th  of  May.  The 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  several  of  the  Canons  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and 
a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  The  Rev.  the  Precentor  intro- 
duced the  subject  in  an  address  on  the  great  value  and  amount  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  elucidation  of  Holy  Scripture.  After  Mrs. 
Finn  had  given  details  of  the  Survey,  as  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Conder  and 
Lieutenant  Elitchencr,  and  of  Captain  Warren's  work  at  Jerusalem,  the  proceed- 
ings were  concluded  by  a  powerful  address  from  the  Bishop,  who  alluded  to  the 
most  natural  and  proper  feeling  with  which  devout  people  must  shrink  from 
anything  like  mere  prying  curiosity  into  the  scenes  of  Sacred  History — ^while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  reverent  approach  to  this  holy  subject  leads  people  on  to 
intelligent  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  truly  valuable.  "May  that  study 
draw  us  to  that  city  which  David  was  shown  when  the  pattern  for  the  temple 
was  given  him— that  pattern  which  he  committed  to  Solomon  on  the  great  and 
wondrous  day  when,  in  the  most  solemn  assemblage,  he  confirmed  to  his  son  the 
kingdom,  and  gave  him  instructions  in  presence  of  the  people  for  building  that 
house  which  foreshadowed  the  glory  of  the  City  to  which  we  all  look — the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem.    May  we  all  meet  there  drawn  closer  together  as  Christian 
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brethren  and  sisters  by  the  goodness  of  God.'*    Contribntions  to  the  Funa 
amounted  to  £6  4s.  Id. 

On  May  18th  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Canonry  House,  Peterborough,  by  the 
kind  arrangement  of  the  Bey.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Aigles.  Oanon  Aigles  opened 
the  proceedings  by  a  short  address,  expressing  the  interest  which  all  students  of 
the  Bible  feel  in  the  great  work  carried  on  by  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended, 
the  Yicar  of  Peterborough  proposed  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  bolding 
other  meetings  in  Peterborough,  in  order  that  other  persons  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  interesting  and  useful  facts  concerning  the  identifica- 
tion of  Scripture  sites  in  the  Holy  Land,  The  contributions  amounted  to 
£12  16s. 
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LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS. 


BEV.   T.   C.   HENLIY. 
Date. 


Bonndhay       Dec    1 

Rathmel         „  2 

Spofforth        „  6 

FoUiefoot        „  6 

Chapel  Allcrton        „  7 

New  Famlcy „  8 

Beeston          „  11 

Barnslcy         „  14 

Thuigoland „  15 

St.  Jnde'Sy  ManniBgham      „  18 

Keighley        „  19 

Kirkbarton „  20 

Bardsey          ...        „  29 

Ripponden     April    2 

Warley           „  8 

Kirkheaton „  4 

New  Mill       „  6 

Holmfirth      „  8 

Longwood      „  9 

Handon         „  12 

Newsome       „  15 

Skipton  Parish  Church  (Sennon)  ...  „  28 


£  s. 

d. 

1  18 

0 

1  6 

0 

2  9 

9 

0  13 

7 

3  15 

9 

1  8 

Hi 

1  17 

0 

1  15  lOi 

0  10 

4 

0  16 

2 

0  14 

«i 

1  10 

2i 

1  2 

6 

0  13 

84 

1  16 

3 

S  2 

8 

1  8 

0 

1  19 

6 

1  11 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  15  10 

3  16    0 


Donations  and  Sabscriptions  from  the  Lecture  Lists 

oSt.  Bee's  College      

"Whitehaven : — 

Dr.  J.  I'Anson  

W.  Kitchen,  Esq 

Settle  :— 

Bev.  W.  F.  Pierson 

C.  H.  Charlesworth,  Esq 

Danby  Wiske : — 

Rev.  E.  G.  Barnes 

Newfield  :— 

W.  N.  Alcock,  Esq 

Manningham : — 

Rev.  J.  Eddowes        

Kirkheaton : — 

Rev.  C.  Alderson        

10 


1    1    0 

110 
0  10    6 

110 
110 

110 

10    0 

0  10    6 

10    0 
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PUBUOAnONS— LIST  OF  HON.  8B0EITJLEIX8,  STa 

PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 
Bichard  BenUof  and  Sen. 

The  Beeoreiy  of  Jernsalem,  One  Guinea.    To  annual  8ul)6cribeni  of  one  Goinea^ 

Sixteen  Shillings,  poet  free,  by  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Society  only. 
Our  Work  in  Palestine,  8s.  ad. 

QuiSTXRLT  Statkhsnt.   Fiist  Series,  1869  and  1870.   Captain  Warren's  Work. 
Do.  Second  Series.    Professor  Palmer's  Work. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine,  1872,  1878. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine  and  the  Researches  of  M. 

Clermont-Ganneau.    1874, 1875,  1876. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  ftimish  subscribers  with  complete  sets  of  the  Stale- 
mentg.    It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  numbers  out  of  print  are  as  foUows : — 
First  Series,  Nob.  III.  and  lY. 
Second  Series,  Kos.  I.  and  III. 
January,  1872 ;  October,  1878  ;  January  and  October,  1874. 


LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alloa  :  Rev.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Rev.  J.  K'Lean. 

Abebdben  :  Rev.  Prof.  Milligan,  D.D. 

Adblaidb  :  J.  Hyndman,  Esq. 

Anstbuthbb  :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

Abbboath  :  W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Abmaoh: 

Atb  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 

Babnslet:  Rev.  W.  J.  Binder. 

Basikostokx:  Rev.  W.  Marriner. 

Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 

Bedfobd  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 

Belfast  :  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  and  Charles  Druitt,  Esq. 

Bishop's  Waltham  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 

Bibkbkhbad  :  Rev.  J.  T.  EingsmiU,  St.  Aidan's  College. 

Blaiboowbib  :  R.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

Blaokbubn  :  Herbwt  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  JL  B.  Grosart. 

Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 

Bolton  :  Geoi^ge  Monk,  Esq. 

Bbadford  :  Rev.  Henry  Burton,  B.  A. 

Bbeoom  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 

Bbiohton  :  Rev.  C.  £.  Douglass. 

Bboadstaibs  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr. 

Bbomlet  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Devereux. 

Bubhut: 

BiTRT :  Hon,  Tnas, — ^Rev.  Canon  J.  Hornby ;  Son,  50c.— Rev.  E.  J.  SmitlL 
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Cambridge  :  W.  M.  Hioks,  Boq.,  M.A.,  St  John's  College ;  O.  T.  BetUny, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonyille  and  Cains. 
Canada:  Toronto. — Snbacrtptions  an  raoeiyed  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan. 
Woodstock  :  Ontario. — ^Rev.  William  Edwards,  sen. 
Cabdifv  :  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  53,  Crockherbtown. 
Chslksfobd  :  Bey.  G.  6.  Hamilton. 
Cheltenham  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
Chester  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
Chichester  :  Eev.  F.  Cell. 
Chippenham  :  A.  T.  Keary,  Esq. 
Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
City  and  County  of  Cork  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Darlington  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Derby  :  Rev.  Sholto  Donglas. 
Devonport  :  J.  Yenning,  Esq. 
Dorchester  :  Rev.  Handley  Monle. 
Dover: 

Dublin  :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
Dundee  :  Robert  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  Hon,  Treas,^  Xiez.  Scott,  Esq. 
Durham  : 

Dunfermline  :  Rev.  A.  Graham,  Crossgat^ 
Eastbourne  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Whelpton. 
Edinburgh  :  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq., 

r.R.G.S.,  4,  St  Andrew  Square. 
Exeter  :  Rev.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  Rev.  W.  David. 
Falmouth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  and  W.  P.  Dymond,  Esq. 
Farnham  :  John  Henry  Knight,  Esq. 
Farnworth  :  Rev.  H.  Burton. 
Faversham  :  Charles  Smith,  E<)q. 
Fleetwood  :  G.  Curwen,  E«jq. 

Frome  :  Philip  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  J.P.,  North  Hill  House. 
Gateshead  :  Rev.  H.  0.  Sterland. 
Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 
Glasgow  :  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Madeod,  D  J)^  and  A. 

B.  MHlrigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Gloucester  :  Rev.  J.  Bowman  and  F.  Cooke,  Esq. 
Greenock  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 
Guildford  :  Capt  Campbell,  H.ILI.N. 
Halstead: 

Hastings  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Hereford  :  Rev.  F.  S.  Btocke-Youg^ian. 
Hertford  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Hexham  :  John  Hope,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Hitohin:  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
HuDDSRSFiELD  :  Henry  Barker,  Esq. 
Hull:  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Huntingdon  :  Ven.  Archdeacon  Vesoy. 
Ipswich  :  Rev.  J.  R.  Tumock. 
Ireland.— Dublin  :    Em,  iSscf.— Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes,   Blackrook ;  Denis 

Gzofibon,  Esq.     Treamrers. — The  Mnnater  Bank. 
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lEYnnB :  Adam  Sntherland*  £s^ 

JsKvaALEx:  Dr.  Chaplin. 

KEinDAL :  Bobert  Somerrell,  Esq. 

EoLXOALDT :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 

Lancastek  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Larkhall  :  Rer.  William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Bev.  W.  P.  Boxison.. 

LsAMiNOTON :  Bey.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Bev.  H..  G.  W.  Phillips,  BJl 

Lkdbxtbt  :  Ber.  Salter  Stooke-Yanghan. 

LxxDS:  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Lbtoester  :  Ber.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A.,  and  BeF.  O..  TL  Pilcher,.  B.A». 

Lbtth  :  Junes  Braidwood,  Esq. 

Lxwxs:  Bey.  B.  Straffen. 

TiTgyKABD  :  W.  J.  Oorin,  Esq. 

LiOHFiELD :  Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Esq.. 

LiKOOLN :  Bey.  A.  B.  Maddison. 

LiysBPOOL  :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  157,  Dnke  Street 

LoiTDONDERBT :  Convener  of  Local  Committee^  Pitt  Skipton,^  Esq. 

Maidstonb  :  Bey.  Thomas  Harvey. 

Malysrn  :  Bey.  C.  E.  Banken. 

Manohssteb  :  Bey.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Bey.  Canon  Crane.     Treasurir—OUweT 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street. 
MANsnEU) :  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Mabgatb  :  Bey.  G.  CoUis. 
MAitEST  Habboiiot7«h  :  Joseph  Nmmelly,  Esq. 
Mblbottrne,  Australia  :  Bev.  W.  Poole. 
Mblton  Mowbray  :  Bev.  Arthur  M.  Bendell. 
MsLROSB :  Balph  Dunn,  Esq. 
MiDDLBSBOROUGH :  Bev.  TMmnnH  Jackson. 
MonTROSB :  Mr.  Mackie. 
Morpeth  :  Dr.  Bobinson. 
MossLET :  Bev.  J.  Taylor. 
Newark:  Ladies'  Committee.   Hon.  2V«w.— Mrs.  Tallents;  Hon*  See. — Mrs. 

G.  Hodgkinson. 
Kbwcastle  :    Ron.  Treasurer. —  ThomM    Hodgkin,     Esq.;    Eon,   See.^ 

W.  Lyall,  Esq. 
NoRTiiAMFTON :  H.  Marshall,  Esq. 
Norwich  :  Bev.  W.  F.  Creeny. 
Oxford  :  Bev.  Canon  Bidgway 
Paisley  :  Bev.  J.  Dods. 
Perth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
Pitlochry:  Hngh  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Plymouth  :  J.  B.  Bowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly. 
Beading:  G.  Leybum  Carley,  Esq. 
Beioate  :  Edward  Home,  Esq. 
BiCHMOiTD,  Surrey:  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 
Sc^RBOROUQH  :  Bev.  J.  Bedford. 
Seyenoaks  :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 
SiseiNGHURST  :  Bev.  "W.  Peterson. 
Shitnal  :  Bev.  A.  F.  Forbes. 
Shrewsbury  •  Bev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 
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LOCAL  ABSOCLiTIONS. 

Southampton  and  Bomsst  :  Ber.  Hezuy  C.  Hawtrey. 

Southsea:  Ber.  F.  Baldey. 

SowBBBT :  Ber.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Albans  :  Bey.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 

St.  Andrbws  :  Dr.  Lees  and  Br.  MitcheU. 

St.  Germans  :  B.  Eerswill,  Eaq. 

Staltbriboe  :  Bey.  Dr.  Cranswick. 

Stockton  :  Joseph  Laidler,  Esq. 

Stroitd  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  :  Bey.  "William  Boyd,  LL.D. 

Teionmottth  :  Bey.  H.  Hntchins. 

Tiverton  :  Bev.  E.  Highton. 

Torquay  :  Bey.  Preb.  Wolfe. 

TuNBRiDOB  Wells  :  Geo.  Bartram,  Esq. 

Warminster  :  W.  Frank  Moigan,  Esq. 

Welm  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Weston-super-Mare  :  Bey.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  and  J.  Titley,  Esq. 

Weymouth  :  G.  Ff .  Eliot,  Esq. 

Whitby:  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

WiLLESDEN :  Bey.  J.  Crane  Whartoa. 

Winchester  :  Miss  Zomlin. 

Windsor  :  Bey.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 

Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  McD.  Boebuck. 

Worcester:  Bev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

Yeovil  :  Bev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 

York  :  Bev.  F.  Lawrenoe. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fond  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 

The  following  are  the  Agents  authorised  by  Local  Secretaries  to  recelTe«  dis- 
tribute and  sell  the  publications  of  the  Fond  : 

Aberdeen  :  Messrs.  Wyllie  and  Sons. 

Arbroath  : 

Barnslbt:  Messrs.  T.  andC.  Lingard,  Chronicle  Office. 

Bath  :  Mr.  R.  £.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 

Bedford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 

BiEKENHEiD :  Mr.  T.  W.  Plumb,  8,  Bridge  Street,  Hamilton  Sqnant. 

BoDHiK  :  Messrs.  £.  and  H.  G.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street 

Bournemouth  :  Mr.  Hankinson. 

Bradford  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  5,  Westgate. 

Brighton  :  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street 

Burn  LET :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St  James's  Street 

Cambridge  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  HilL 

Cardiff  :  Mr.  "Wm.  Jones. 

Cheltenham  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 

Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W.  Mack,  88,  Park  Street 

Darlington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

Dover  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden,  176,  Snargate  Street 

Dundee  :  liiiss  Middleton,  High  Street. 

Eastbourne  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Edinburgh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  4,  St  Andrew  Sqnari). 

Falmouth  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards. 

Frome  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 

Greenock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelvie  and  Son. 

Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

Hitohin  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street. 

HuDDERSFiELD  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 

Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Saville  Street 

Irvine  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 

Leeds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street 

Newark  :  Mr.  K  J.  Ridge,  Market  Place. 

Northampton  :  Mr.  Jas.  Taylor,  Gold  Street. 

Norwich  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 

Perth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 

Preston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 

Reading  :  Mr.  G.  Lovejoy,  London  Street. 

Scarborough  :  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  72,  Newborough. 

Sevenoaks  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 

St.  Andrew's  :  Mr.  A7.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street 

Stirling  : 

Wells  :  Mr.  Thomas  Green. 

Weston  :  Mr.  Robbins,  High  Street 

Whitby  :  Mr.  Reed. 

Winchester  :  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson,  Hampshire  CkronieU  Office. 

Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J,  M'D.  Roebuck. 
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THE 


PALESTINE    EXPLORATION    FUND: 

A  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ACCURATE  AND  SYSTEMATIC  *  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  ARCHJEOLOGY,  THE  TOPOGRAPHY.  THE  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAi. 
GEOGRAPHY,  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  OF  THE  HOLY  LANU, 
FOB  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


PATBOV: 
HEE    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

aEHESAL  COMMITTEE: 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK,  Fr€iidtnU 


Dr.  H.  W.  Acland,  F.R.S. 

Kbt.  W.  Lindsay  Albxandsb,  D.D. 

Ret.  Hbnbt  Allow,  D.D. 

Tub  President  of  the  American  Association 

W.  AxHUBflT  T.  Amherst,  Esq. 

Caft.  Andbbson,  R.E.,  CM.G. 

Rbv.  Joseph  Angus,  D.D. 

DuKB  of  Argyll,  E.T. 

Ret.  Joseph  Barclay,  LL.D. 

Jambs  Batsman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Rbt.  Canon  Birch 

Samuel  Bibch,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Birch 

Rev.  H.  M.  Butler.  D.D. 

Marquis  of  Bute,  K.T. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Karl  of  Carnaryon 

T.    Chaplin,  Esq.,    M.D.,   Hon,  Sec.  for 

Jerusalem 
Bishop  of  Chestbr 
Dean  of  Chester 
Dean  of  Christchurch 
Lord  Alfred  Churchill 
Lord  Clermont 
J.  D.  CitACB,  Esq. 
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JExeeutive  Committee) 
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Duke  of  Northumberland 
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Samuel  Birch,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
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H.  A.  Harper,  Esq. 
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bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  69,  Strand.    The  Union  Bank  op  London,  Charing 
Cross  Branch,  66,  Charing  Cross. 

Treasurer — ^Walter  Morrison,  Esq. 

Hon,  Secretaries— Uzv,  F.  W.  Holland,  and  George  Grovb,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Acting  Secretary— WxLTESL  Bbsant,  Esq.     Office,  11  and  12,  Charing  Croos,  S.W. 


Cheques  and  P. 6.  Orders  payable  to  order  of  Walter  Bosant,  Esq.  It  is  ^particularly 
requested  that  both  cheques  and  orders  may  be  crossed  to  Coutts  and  Co.,  or  to  the  Union 
Bank  of  London,  Charing  Croq^  Branch.  Post  Office  Orders  may  be  made  payable  at 
Charing  Cross. 


NdTE.— The  Price  of  the  "Quarterly  Statement"  is  Half-a-Orown. 
Sent  free  to  Subsoribera 
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Quarterly  Statement,  October,  1878.] 


THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FOND 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


On  Tuesday,  September  10th,  Lieutenant  Kitchener  formally  handed  oirer  t(y 
the  Committee  the  whole  of  the  maps  and  memoirs  complete.  His  final  report,  read 
to  the  Committee  at  the  time,  will  be  found  further  on  (p.  174).  The  work 
thus  completed  consists,  first,  of  twenty  sheets,  each  with  its  memoir,  prepared  by 
Lieutenant  Conder,  and,  secondly,  of  six,  each  with  its  memoir,  prepared  by 
Lieutenant  Kitchener.  There  are  also  the  special  plans,  surveys  and  drawings, 
made  by  both  officers ;  there  are  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  and  water-colour  drawings 
made  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  and  Lieutenant  Kitchener's  photographs.  In  addi  • 
tion  to  all  this  there  are  the  three  sheets  of  the  smaller  map  prepared  by 
Lieutenant  Kitchener,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Committee. 


On  Tuesday,  September  19th,  Lieutenant  Kitchener  started  for  Cyprus  to 
commence  the  survey  of  the  island,  to  the  command  of  which  he  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Committee,  at  their  meeting  of  September  10th,  passed  the  following 
resolution :"  That  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their  grateful  thanks  to 
Lieutenant  Kitchener  for  the  way  in  which  he  brought  the  Survey  of  "Western 
Palestine  to  a  successful  termination,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  appoiniment 
to  the  very  important  work  of  a  similar  nature  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affidrs." 


The  Quarterly  StaUmevU  for  1878,  therefore,  closes  with  the  completion  of  the 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  the  history  of  which  was  commenced  in  the  Quar' 
terly  StaUmerU  of  Januaiy,1872.  The  Survey  has  taken  seven  years  to  complete. 
The  sheets  of  the  map  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  comjietent  judges, 
and  are  stated  to.  be  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  best  work  possible  in  map- 
making.  The  year  1879  will  be  the  year  of  publishing.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
regular  subscriptions  should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  It  is  needless  to  explain 
that  a  large  part  of  the  scientific  memoirs  and  special  plans,  which  must  be 
published,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pay  the  expenses  of  publication.     Probably 
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in  the  January  Quarterly  Statement  we  may  be  prepared  with  a  prospectus  of 
time,  price,  &c'.  * 


In  Lieutenant  Condcr's  book,  **Tent  Work  in  Palestine,'*  an  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  of  turning  over  the  leaves,  so  to  speak,  of  the  memoirs.  The  book, 
though  published  in  a  bad  season,  and  not  at  the  best  time  of  the  year,  \\f^  done 
very  well.  It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  press  has 
been  very  favourable,  and  tiiat  its  sale  has  already  justified  the  Committee  in 
their  confidence  in  the  author. 


The  sale  has,  in  fact,  left,  at  the  present  moment,  little  more  than  a  hundred 
copies  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers..  Those  subscribers  who  want  to  have  the 
earliest  and  library  edition  should  therefore  send  their  names  to  the  office  without 
any  delay. 


By  an  oversight  in  the  July  Quaiierly  Statement^  the  editor  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  illustration,  "Jewish  Synagogue  at  Sufsaf,"  was  supplietl  by 
the  kindness  of  the  editor  of  the  Builder,  where  it  first  appeared. 


On  p.  176  will  be  found  the  prospectus  of  the  proposed  expedition  to  Galilee. 
This  has  been  already  sent  to  the  General  Committee,  and  circulated  privately  to 
a  limited  extent.  A  first  list  of  subscribers  has  been  obtained,  and  is  here  pub- 
lished. The  amounts  are  in  some  cases  promised,  in  others  already  paid.  The 
prospectus  itself  has  been  printed  in  large  numbers,  and  copies  can  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Secretary.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  wood-cut  of  Tel  Hum> 
the  proposed  principal  site  for  excavation. 

Marquis  of  Bute £50    0    0 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P 50    0    0 

Lord  Clermont   25    0    0 

John  Edward  TVilBon,  Esq 25    0    0 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Esq 10  10    0 

John  MacGregor,  Esq 10    0    0 

Lord  Talbot  de  Mal^de 5    0    0 

Rev.  Canon  Lightfoot   6    0    0 

W.  M*Arthur,Esq.,ALP. 5    5    0 

"W.  Atkinson,  Esq 6    0    0 

J.  Braithwaite,  Esq 6    0    0 

Fritz  Reiss,  Esq 5    0    0 

Right  Hon.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P 2    2    0 

Rev.  F.  W.  Holland 2    2    0 

Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  2    2    0 

F.  L.  Hausberg,  Eaq 2    0    0 

MissErskine  2    0    0 

Rev.  Dr.  Ginabnig    ^00 

Miss  Mends    - 0  10    0 

Per  Hoa.  Sec  for  Chelmsford 2    6    0 

The  Ust  will  remain  open.   SnbsoriberB  can,  if  they  please,  devote  their  amounts^ 
or  any  portion  tf  ^en,  to  this  special  fund. 
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The  small  map  of  Galilee  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  number  and 
illustrates  thie  prospectus  of  page  176  shows  the  country  which  will  be  the  field  of 
operations  of  the  new  expedition.  The  western  side  of  the  lake  has  been  already 
surveyed  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener.  The  eastern  side  is  almost  unknown.  The 
map  itself  is  a  portion  of  the  reduced  map  on  the  three-eighths  scale,  the  hill 
shading  being  omitted. 

This  is  the  first  specimen  of  the  reduced  map  published.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
it  contains  abent  five  times  as  many  names  as  any  other  existing  map  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  and  this,  although  one  half  the  map  belongs  to  ihe 
unsurveyed  part  of  Palestine. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  August  three  papers  of  interest 
to  readers  of  this  Journal  were  read :  one  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  on  the  Survey 
of  Galilee  ;  one  by  the  Rev.  F.  \V.  Holland,  on  his  recent  journey  to  Sinai ;  and 
one  by  Captain  BurtDn,  on  his  last  expedition  to  Midian.  We  reproduce  the  first 
(p.  159),  and  hope,  when  the  others  are  published,  to  present  extracts  from  them. 


"We  have  to  regret  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  a  member  of  the 
General  Committee  from  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  of  General  Cameron, 
R.E.,  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  at  Southampton.  General  Cameron 
had  only  just  joined  *the  General  Committee,  but  had  on  various  occasions 
shown  his  appreciation  of  the  work  and  rendered  great  help  to  the  Committee. 


The  death  of  that  great  geographer,  Herr  Petennann,  also  a  member  of  this 
Committee,  is  annoimced  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press.  His  contributions 
to  Biblical  geography  deserve  a  special  notice,  which  we  hope  to  give  next 
<iuarter. 


The  income  of  the  Fund  from  all  sources,  frjm  June  27th  to  September  19th, 
1878,  was  £814  58.  4d.  The  expendituro  was  as  follows :— Exploration, 
£219  13s.  6d. ;  office  expenses,  £172  14s.  lid.  ;  bills,  £68  U.  6d. 


It  has  been  asked  whether,  since  the  Survey  is  finished,  the  Quarterly  State- 
merU  will  be  discontinued.  The  completion  of  the  Survey  does  not  mean  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  reference  to  the  original  prospectus 
will  show  at  once.  And  there  is,  more  than  ever,  need  of  a  periodical  devoted 
to  the  special  line  of  research  which  is  the  raison  d^itre  of  this  Quarterly  Statement. 
.  It  will  therefore  be  continued  as  long  as  the  Society  exists  and  there  is  work  of 
the  kind  which  it  represents  to  be  done  and  reported. 


The  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  new  German  Association  has  been 
received.  A  summary  of  its  contents  will  be  found  on  page  201 .  "We  shall  receive 
and  exchange  the  numbers  regularly,  and  propose  to  transfer  to  our  own  columns, 
with  due  acknowledgment,  whatever  new  intelligence  and  matter  of  interest  the 
Journal  may  contain.  Under  the  vigorous  management  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee elected  to  carry  on  the  Association  it  ought  to  prove  successful. 
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Several  cases  have  been  at  various  times  discovered  of  postage  stamps  being 
lost  on  their  way  to  the  office.  The  only  way  to  avoid  such  loss  is  to  send  money 
by  P. 0.0.  or  by  cheque,  in  ever^  case  payable  to  the  order  of  Walt$rBcsanty  Esq., 
and  crossed  to  Coutts  and  Co,,  or  the  Union  Bank,  Charing  Cross  Branch. 


The  ninth  thousand  of  "  Our  "Work  in  Palestine  "  is  now  ready  (price  8s.  6d.), 
and  may  be  ordered  of  booksellers.  This  book  carries  the  work  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Survey,  but  does  not  embrace  M.  Ganneau*s  discoveries 
nor  the  results  of  the  Survey  itself. 


The  following  are  at  present  Representatives  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Hon.  Sees.  : — 
Archdeaconry  of  Hereford :  Rev.  J.  S.  Stooke-Yaughan,  Wellington  Heath 

Vicarage,  Ledbury. 
City  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester:  Rev.   "W.  F.  Birch,  St.*  Saviour's 

Rectory. 
Lancashire :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St.  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 
.    London  :  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  16,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square ;  and  Mr. 
C.  Stuart  Lockhart  (address  at  the  office). 
Norwidi :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 
Suffolk :  Rev.  F.  C.  Long,  Stow-upland,  Stowmarket 
Peterborough  :  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  Famdish  Rectory,  Wellingborough. 
Worcester :  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Evesham  (Member  of  General  and  Executive 

Committee,  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  to  the  Fund). 
Gloucester  and  Bristol :  Mr.  John  Brion  (address  at  the  office).  ^ 
Diocese  of  Ripon  :  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  Kirkby  Malham  Vicarage. 
North  Wales  :  Rev.  John  Jones,  Treborth,  Bangor. 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  the  North :  Rev.  James  King,  18,  Paradise  Terrace, 

Darlington.-  Mr.  King  has  recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  oommuni- 

cations  for  lectures,  &c.,  can  be  sent  to  the  Office  at  Charing  Cross. 
Ireland.— R«T.  G.  J.  Stoke%  Blackrock,  Dublin. 
Scotland. — Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  Dalgetty,  Burntisland. 

The  Rev.  Horrocks  Cocks,  19,  Edwardes  Square,  Kensington,  has  also  kindly 
ffered  his  services  among  the  Nonconformist  churches. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  a4vanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund,  the  Committee  beg  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  leave  such  proposals  to  be  discussed  on  their  own 
jnerits,  and  that  by  publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  the  Committee 
do  not  sanction  or  adopt  them. 


Annual  subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for 
the  current  year  when  due,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  and  without  waiting  for 
application. 
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The  Committee  are  always  glad*  to  receive  old  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  StatC'> 
metU,  especially  those  which  have  been  advertised  as  out  of  print. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  already  advertised,  that  subscribers  to 
the  Fund  are  privileged  by  the  publishers  to  receive  both  the  **  Literary  Remains 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,"  and  the  "Underground  Jerusalem  "of 
Captain  Warren,  at  reduced  rates.  The  former  book  will  be  sent  for  ten 
shillings,  the  latter  for  sixteen  shillings,  postage  paid.  But  letters  asking  for 
them  must  be  sent  to  the  office  at  11  and  12,  Charing  Cross  only. 


Cases  for  binding  the  Quarterly  Statement  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  8,  New  Burlington  Street.  They 
are  in  green  or  brown  cloth,  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society,  uniform  in 
appearance  with  **Our  "Work  in  Palestine,"  and  are  sold  at  the  price  of 
cighteenpence. 

Lieut  Kitchener's  Guinea  Book  of  Biblical  Photographs  can  be  bought  at  Mr. 
Stanford's  establishment,  55,  Charing  Cross.  It  contains  twelve  views,  with  a 
short  account  of  each.  They  are  mounted  on  tinted  boards,  and  handsomely 
bound. 


8UEYEY  OF  GALILEE. 

A  Paper  read  hf'fore  the  Oeographical  Section^  of  the  Briiieh  AaeocioHon  hy 

LiETJT.  H.  H.  KircHENBB,  E,E.,  F.E.G.S. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  appear  before  you  to-day  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fond,  an  association  which,  asmany 
of  yon  are  aware,  was  formed  several  years  ago  under  the  patronage  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  of  many  great  functionaries  in  Church  and  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  Holy  Land.  The  great  work  on  which  the 
Society  has  been  occupied  for  the  last  seven  years  is  a  map  of  Palestine 
on  the  model  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England  and  Leland. 

This  map  of  Palestine  from  Ban  to  Beersheba  on  the  1-inch  scale  has 
now  been  completed,  and  will  shortly  be  published.  It  was  commenced 
by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  sending  out  M^jor  Stewart,  B.E.,  and 
a  party  of  noncommissioned  officers  at  the  end  of  1871.  Major  Stewart 
-was  invalided  home  after  a  very  short  period  of  service,  during  which  he 
had,  however,  established  a  base  line  on  the  plain  ne&r  Bamleh ;  this 
base  line  was  over  four  miles  long,  and  was  calculated  with  considerable 
accuracy.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  had  then  charge  of  the  party  until  the 
arrival  of  Lieutenant  Conder,  in  July,  1872.  The  work  then  proceeded 
regularly,  the  triangulation  being  carried  southwards  to  the  hill  country, 
and  then  north  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  which  another  base 
line  was  measured.  The  calculations  and  measurements  of  this  check 
base  agreed  most  satisfactorily,  and  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  whole 
triangulation.  In  November,  1874, 1  joined  the  party,  and  after  a  year's 
work  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  when  commencing  the  survey  of  Chdilee, 
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we  were  met  at  Safed  with  a  fanatical  attack  from  the  natives.  As  after 
this  we  all  suffered  severely  from  fever,  and  cholera  was  spreading  rapidly 
all  over  the  country,  the  party  was  withdrawn.  After  eighteen  months  of 
plotting  and  fair-drawing  the  work  we  had  done,  Lieutenant  Conder*s 
health  not  allowing  him  to  return  to  the  country,  I  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  finish  the  Survey  of  Galilee.  My 
party  consisted  of  three  noncommiseioned  officers  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers, 
appointed  from  the  Ordnance  Survey.  I  left  in  January,  1877,  and  by 
the  end  of  February  my  men  had  joined  mo  at  Haifa,  and  everything 
was  ready  for  an  active  campaign. 

On  the  27th  of  February  work  was  commenced.  The  survey  of  the 
Plain  of  Acre  occupied  one  noncommissioned  officer,  while  the  other 
two  and  myself  were  employed  in  taking  up  the  line  o|  levels  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sea  of  Qulilee,  for  which  a  special  grant  had 
been  received  from  this  Association.  After  discoyeripg  our  former  bench 
mark  at  Mejdel  the  levelling  went  on  swimmingly,  almost  too  much  so 
while  crossing  the  swampy  plain  and  the  Kishon  swollen  by  the  winter 
rains.  A  paper  on  the  successful  completion  of  this  line  of  levels  was 
read  by  Major  Wilson  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association. 

The  weather  was  hardly  settled  at  this  time ;  storms  of  wind  and  rain 
made  our  tents  no  very  pleasant  abode.  On  the  8th  of  March  the  levelling 
and  surveying  were  completed,  and  we  marched  across  the  country  to 
Hattin,  breaking  the  journey  for  one  night  at  Nazareth. 

Hattin  is  a  village  of  some  importance,  weU  situated  for  our  work.  The 
natives  proved  civil  and  obliging.  Our  camp  consisted  of  five  Egyptian 
tents,  seven  little  Arab  horses,  seven  mules,  f6ur  Europeans,  ton 
natives,  and  two  bashi-bazouks  with  their  horses,  attached  to  us  by 
the  Government. 

From  this  camp  we  had  to  pick  up  the  old  triangulation-points  which 
had  been  left  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  party  in  1875.  The  cairns  we 
had  built  were  all  destroyed,  but  after  a  careful  search  we  found  the 
broad  arrows  cut  on  the  rock  under  where  the  caii*ns  had  been,  and  were 
thus  able  to  carry  on  the  triangulation  from  a  base* of  25  niileS|  and  other 
calculated  lines  from  8  to  12  miles  long ;  subsequently,  after  carrying 
the  triangulation  round  the  country,  as  will  be  described,  the  calculated 
length  of  this  base  was  only  60  feet  different  from  the  measurement  we 
had  started  with,  or  a  little  more  than  2  feet  in  the  mile  of  possible 
error.  On  our  scale,  this  error  in  25  miles  is  only  the  thickness  of  a 
pencil  line. 

The  triangiltlation  took  eight  days  from  this  camp,  as  the  old  cairns 
had  to  be  rebuilt,  and  new  ones  erected  in  the  northern  counti*y.  By 
thus  doing  the  triangulation  and  survey  of  the  ground  from  each  camp, 
we  were  able  to  keep  both  going  together ;  and  the  strength  of  my  party 
was  not  sufficient  to  adopt  any  other  method.  While  observing  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Tabor  I  examined  three  chapels  recently  unearthed  by 
the  Boman  Oatholic  monks;  they  date  from  .Crusading  times,  when 'this 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  three 
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chapels  are  mentioned  in  old  chronideB  of  that  time.  The  massive 
fortifications  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  enclosing  these  later  remains, 
were  probably  those  erected  here  by  Josephas  in  order  to  resist  the 
Boman  armies  under  Yespasian ;  they  consist  of  a  solid  wall  built  of 
large  drafted  stones,  flanked  at  intervals  by  square  towers  enclosing  a 
large  rectangular  space  that  occupied  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Looking  down  on  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon  stretched  out  from  our 
feet,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  that  this  is  the  greatest  battle- 
field of  the  world,  from  the  days  of  Joshua  and  the  defeat  of  the  mighty 
host  of  Sisera,  till,  almost  in  our  own  days.  Napoleon  the  Great  fought  the 
battle  of  Mount  Tabor ;  and  here  also  is  the  ancient  Megiddo,  where 
the  last  great  battle  of  Armageddon  is  to  be  fought. 

The  ccuntiy  surrounding  our  camp  was  formed  of  decomposed  basalt 
and  the  ashes  and  dSbris  thrown  from  the  volcanoes  that  once  occupied 
this  region;  in  some  places  the  black  basalt  rock  crops  out,  but  the 
general  colour  of  the  ground  is  a  deep  red.  Immediately  above  our 
camp  was  one  of  these  extinct  yolcanoes  ,*  it  is  called  the  Kurn  Hattin, 
or  Horns  of  Hattin,  being  two  peaks  on  the  top  of  a  steep  mountain, 
havipg  between  them  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  it  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  scene  of  the  final  sti*uggle  of  the  Crusaders  after  the 
fatal  battle  on  the  plain  below.  On  the  top  was  the  king  surrounded 
by  his  nobles,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  great  Orders  of  the  Templars  and 
the  Hospitallers,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the-seething  masses  of  the 
Saracen  host  under  Saladin.  Thrice  the  heights  were  stormed  and  thrice 
the  besiegers  were  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter,  till  at  last, 
worn  out  by  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  hopeless  task  of  holding  out 
against  such  odds,  the  brave  remnant  surrendered  and  the  Christian 
power  in  the  country  ceased  to  exist.  Curiously  enough,  we  found  the 
plain  just  below  still  retains  a  reminiscence  of  this  scene;  it  is  called 
the  Plain  of  Bumus,  the  Arabic  designation  of  Count  Bainaud  of 
Chatillon,  Seigneur  of  Kerak,  who  had  caused  the  war  by  plundering  a 
convoy  of  Moslem  pilgrims,  among  whom  was  the  mother  of  Sala^ ; 
he  was  killed  immediately  after  the  battle  by  the  hand  of  Saladin  himself. 

During  our  triangulation  we  found  some  little  difficulty  from  the 
natives,  who  thought  we  were  magicians,  with  power  to  find  hidden 
treasure  under  the  ground,  and  that  our  cairns  were  marks  to  remember 
the  places  by.  It  was  an  unfortunate  idea,  as  the  result  was  tiiat  in 
the  night  time  our  cairns  often  disappeared,  and  the  natives  groped 
through  any  earth  to  the  Tock  below,  hoping  to  forestall  us.  After 
making  the.  offenders  rebuild  the  cairns  on  one  or  two  occasions  these 
annoyances  dfeased. 

On  the  completion  of  the  triangulation,  the  levelling  had  to  be  taken 
up  from  the  last  point  on  the  line.  The  bench  mark  was  found  without 
'  difficulty.  It  was  mo6t  fatiguing  work  dragging  the  levelling  staves 
and  heavy  instruments  over  the  rough  cfountry,  and  when  the  descent 
below  the  sea-level,  in  a  steep  narrow  gorge,  was  attained,  it  was 
extremely    trying;    however,  in  seven  days'  work,  16J  miles  were 
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accomplished  and  tlie  seashore  was  reached,  giving  a  depression  of 
682  feet  6  inches  below  the  Mediterranean. 

The  snryey  of  the  detail  had  then  to  be  done.  Our  process  was  ve^y 
well  suited  to  this  open  and  ban*en  country.  From  the  fixed  triangula- 
tion-points  a  number  of  supplementary  angles  were  taken  to  every 
village,  hill- top,  prominent  tree,  or  important  object  in  view;  as  this  was 
done  from  every  point  when  these  lines  were  plotted,  we  had  intersections 
fixing  these  objects.  Practically  almost  every  place  of  importance  was 
fixed  in  this  way. 

The  surveyor  then  started  with  this  diagram  of  fixed  points,  and  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  angles  taken  with  his  prismatic  compass  was  able  to 
^  his  own  position  at  any  point  on  paper ;  he  then  sketched  in  by  eye 
the  detail  that  was  in  his  close  vicinity,  and  by  going  through  the  same 
process  all  over  his  work  the  detail  was  obtained  with  considerable 
accuracy.  The  heights  of  all  places  of  importance  were  taken  by  ane- 
roids, besides  the  calculated  heights  of  all  the  triangulation  points.  These 
aneroids  were  checked  morning  and  evening  with  a  standard  barometer 
kept  in  camp.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  were  taken  by  Abney's  level, 
and  on  returning  to  camp  in  the  evening  a  report  was  made  of  all 
ruins,  villages,  and  water-supply  in  the  work  of  the  day.  The 
nomenclature  was  written  down  in  Ai*abic  by  a  well-educated  scribe 
kept  for  that  purpose.  Each  surveyor  had  a  guide  with  him,  who  gave 
the  names  of  the  different  places.  The  surveyor  wrote  them  down  as 
near  as  he  could  to  the  sound,  and  on  returning  to  camp  he  TepeaMi  them 
in  front  of  the  guide  and  the  scribe.  The  guide  then  pronounced  the 
names  correctly,  and  the  scribe  wrote  it  down  from  him.  I  afterwards, 
transliterated  the  Arabic  in  accordance  with  Bobinson's  method,  and  the 
proper  spelling  was  thus  obtained  and  written  on  the  map. 

Eveiy  possible  check  on  the  veracity  of  the  natives  was  employed  by 
asking  numbers  of  people  independently  the  names. 

Dishonest  guides  were  dismissed,  and  as  these  people  are  peculiarly 
eusoeptible  of  sarcasm,  the  offenders  were  not  happy  when  they  were 
laughed  out  of  camp  for  not  knowing  their  own  country  as  well  as  we 
knew  it. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  map  is  the  number  of  unknown  names 
it  has  made  public ;  thus  on  this  part  of  the  survey  2,770  names  were 
•collected,  only  about  450  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  best  existing 
map  of  the  country. 

Another  is  the  accuracy  of  these  names,  taken  down  from  the  natives 
in  a  manner  never  attempted  before,  and  the  result  has  been  to  throw  a 
vast  light  on  the  ancient  nomenclature  of  the  country  and  the  origin  of 
the  races  that  inhabit  it. 

The  survey  of  the  detail  took  five  more  days,  and  on  the  27th  March 
ire  were  able  to  move  camp  to  Tiberias,  with  the  assurance  of  having  xk> 
obstacle  of  a  technical  nature  to  hinder  our  work.  Our  camp  was 
pitched  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  as  the  Gk>vemor  had  already 
received  a  reprimand  from  the  Pasha  of  Acre  for  not  answering  a  letter 
of  mine,  we  were  well  received  by  the  officials. 
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The  scenery  of  the  lake  is  deoidedlj  monotonons,  but  there  is  a  great 
charm  in  that  drj  and  thirsty  land  in  having  a  vast  expanse  of  fresh 
water  spread  out  before  the  eyes,  and  at  night  the  effect  of  the  moon  in 
Eastern  brightness  shining  on  the  calm  lake  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 
During  the  surrey  of  the  shores  we  made  one  considerable  disoorery  : 
the  site  of  Sennabris»  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  the  place  where 
Vespasian  pitched  his  camp  when  marching  on  the  insurgents  of 
Tiberias.  The  name  Sinn  en  Nal^ra  still  exists,  and  is  well  known  to 
the  natives ;  it  applies  to  a  ruin  situated  on  a  spur  from  the  hills  that 
close  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  it  formed,  therefore,  the 
defence  against  an  invader  from  the  Jordan  plain,  and  blocke^l  the  great 
main  road  in  the  valley. 

Close  beside  it  there  is  a  large  artificially-formed  plateau,  defended 
by  a  water- ditch  on  the  south,  communicating  with  Jordan,  and  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the  north.  This  is  called  Kh.  el  Keriik,  and  is,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  the  remains  of  Vespasian's  camp  described 
by  Josephus.  It  is  just  like  another  Boman  camp  found  near  Jenin, 
where  an  army  was  camped.  Thus  we  have  an  example  still  in  the 
country  of  the  military  precision  of  those  irresistible  conquerors.  This 
Kh,  el  Kerik  has  been  identified  with  Tarichese,  but,  as  Major  Wilson 
has  pointed  out,  that  site  must  be  sought  to  the  north  of  Tiberias. 
The  finding  of  Sennabris,  the  place  where  the  Boman  host  encamped 
before  marching  on  Tiberias  and  Tarichese,  clearly  proves  that  the  latter 
place  could  not  have  been  anywhere  near  the  southern  end  of  the  lake. 

The  next  point  of  interest  on  the  shore  is  the  hot  springs  of  the 
HammaTn,  three  copious  springs  burst  out  of  the  rock,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  140  deg.,  and  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur. 
Baths  have  bsen  built,  and  they  have  been  famous  for  ages  for  the  cures 
of  rheumatism  and  other  disorders.  They  are  constantly  used  by  the 
natives,  who  often  come  from  long  distances  to  benefit  by  them. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Tiberias  with  its  sea-walls  and  scattered 
columns  extend  nearly  as  far  south  as  these  springs,  and  it  may  be 
fairly  supposed  that  the  modem  site  of  the  town  is  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  ancient  place. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  site  of  TarichesB,  an  important  towif 
on  the  seashore.  We  know  that  it  could  not  have  been  far  from 
Tiberias,  on  the  northern  side,  also  that  it  was  strong  to  the  south, 'but 
had  a  plain  to  the  north,  for  Vespasian,  attacking  from  the  south, 
sent  his  cavalry  under  Titus  round  the  town  to  attack  the  Jews  on  the 
open  ground,  where  he  routed  them,  and  entered  the  town  with  the 
fugitives.  A  ruined  site  was  found  answering  to  all  these  qualifica- 
tions at  Kh.  Kuneitriah,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  steep  round  lull 
rising  abruptly  from  the  seashore.  This  was,  in  my  opinion,  the 
citadel  of  Tarichssa ;  i^e  town  itself  was  probably  on  the  plain  to  the 
north,  along  the  seashore,  where  there  are  traces  of  ruins  and  springs 
of  water. 

Passing  the  ruin  and  the  plain  beyond,  the  path  leads  along  the  side 
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of  the  steep  slope  of  the  hills,  with  rocky  cliffs  towering  above,  and  the 
sea  almost  directly  below;  taming  a  comer,  the  Plain  of  (xennesareth 
lies  spread  out  before  us,  with  the  cluster  of  ruined  hovels  of  the  village 
of  Mejdel  in  the  foreground.  A  fine  stream  of  water  irrigates  this 
portion  of  the  plain  from  Wady  Hamam,  the  narrow  gorge  through  which 
the  levelling  had  Jbeen  brought  down,  with  cliffs  1,000  feet  high  on 
either  side.  In  those  on  the  southern  side  are  the  romantic  caves  of 
the  brigands  who  were  subdued  by  Herod  the  Great  by  letting  down 
gangs  of  soldiers  on  platforms  from  above  on  the  despairing  defenders : 
these,  sooner  than  be  taken  captive,  slew  one  another  with  their  swords. 

I  explored  the  caves,  which  consist  of  galleries  at  different  heights 
conducted  along  the  face  of  the  precipice  leading  to  different  sized  cham- 
bers; some  appeared  natural,  while  others  were  artificial;  there  were 
spacious  halls,  small  sleeping-places,  and  some  enormous  stables,  all 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Water  was  brought  by  a  lon^  aqueduct, 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and  poured  down  into  cisterns  inside 
the  fortress.  The  place  has  been  since  occupied  by  Arab  marauders, 
who  have  built  walls  to  defend  the  outside  of  the  galleries  and  round 
towers  at  different  elevations  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  to  bring  a  flanking 
fire  on  the  entrance,  which  was  reached  by  a  long  flight  of  basalt  steps. 
Now  all  is  ruined,  and  only  forms  the  resting-place  of  the  eagle  and 
the  vulture ;  but  in  the  bright  future  that  seems  to  be  about  to  dawn 
on  that  land,  what  a  delightfully  cool  retreat  this  would  make  for  the 
owner  of  the  fair  plain  stretched  out  1,000  feet  below. 

Beyond  Mejdel  on  the  Plain  of  G^ennesareth,  and  round  the  northern 
shores  of  the  lake,  are  the  most  interesting  sites  of  all ;  Capernaum, 
Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida.  The  country  here  has  been  so  carefully 
examined  by  Major  Wilson  that  the  su^ey  was  not  able  to  throw  much 
new  light  on  the  question  of  these  sites,  the  solution  of  which 
must  be  sought  underground.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree  with  Major 
Wilson  on  the  position  of  Oapemaum  at  Tell  Hum,  but  would  rather 
place  it  at  Kh.  Minyeh  on  the  plain,  believing  the  fine  remains  of  Tell 
Hum  to  be  the  relics  of  the  known  grandeur  of  the  ancient  Bethsaida. 
The  clearing  up  of  this  intensely  interesting  question  by  means  of  ex- 
cavation is  dhe  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  f  u£uro  expedition 
that  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  intends  sending  out  as  soon  as 
sufficient  funds  are  available. 

On  the  4th  April  om*  camp  was  moved  to  Khin  Jubb  Tusef ,  situated 
on  the  great  Damascus  road,  and  some  distance  from  any  inhabited 
village.  The  country  round  is  occupied  by  wandering  tribes  of  Bedouin 
Arabs  with  their  goat  flocks ;  to  the  east  it  is  a  mass  of  basalt  which 
has  flowed  over  the  country,  and  down  to  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  to  the 
west  we  had  the  limestone  hills  of  Safed. 

I  visited  the  extensive  ruins  of  Ker^eh,  the  ancient  Chorazin,  and 
was  struck  with  the  precision  and  minuteness  of  the  ornamentation  of 
the  niches  of  the  ruined  synagogue  cut  out  of  the  hardest  basalt,  and 
remaining  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  they  were  when  r'^' 
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On  the  lOth  we  marched  to  Safed,  the  scene  of  our  conflict  with  the 
natives  on  a  former  occasion.  Mr.  Eidridge,  the  British  Consul - 
General  for  Syria,  had  kindly  arranged  that  I  sliould  be  weU  re- 
ceived, and  the  arrival  of  H.M.S.  Torch  at  Acre,  of  which  I  was 
informed  by  telegram,  made  it  certain  that  I  should  not  be  molested 
on  this  occasion.  The  governor  of  Safed,  with  a  score  of  soldiers 
and  followers,  came  out  half  way  to  my  camp  to  meet  me,  and  we 
rode  into  the  town  in  a  triumphal  procession.  I  remained  -six 
days,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  the  continual  visitors  I  had  to 
receive.  The  most  interesting  of  these  was  Aly  Agha,  the  cause  of 
our  former  unpleasantness.  Now  he  came  as  a  ruined,  humble  man, 
after  undergoing  his  term  of  imprisonment,  to  beg  for  forgiveness.  I  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  remit  a  small  portion  of  the  fine,  some  £60,  that  had 
not  been  paid,  on  account  of  their  good  behaviour  on  this  occasion. 
Unfortunately  our  standard  barometer  was  broken  on  the  journey  to 
Safed.  I  had  to  send  to  our  store  at  Haifa  for  a  duplicate  one  to  be 
brought  on  foot. 

The  country  was  naturally  very  much  excited  al>out  whether  there 
would  be  war  or  not,  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  on  the  very 
best  Turkish  authority  that  peace  was  assured,  Bismarck  having 
been  dismissed.  Unfortunately,  next  day  a  cipher  telegram  from 
Mr.  Eidridge  warned  me  that  war  was  declared  and  advised  a  retreat. 

I  visited  a  Mohammedan  sacred  place  in  the  town  called  the  Muk^m 
Bejikt  Yak^b,  or  the  sacred  place  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob.  Many 
legends  were  attached  to  the  place.  I  was  shown  without  difficulty  into 
the  little  mosque  and  then  into  a  large  square  cave,  which  had  originally 
been  a  tomb  of  some  importance.  Two  rows  of  recesses  for  sarcophagi 
lined  the  walls.  Here  tradition  relates  that  Jacob  and  his  children 
lived,  and  that  when  he  was  old  and  blind  they  brought  him  Joseph's 
coat,  and  the  smell  of  it  at  once  cured  him.  On  regaining  the  outer 
mosque  I  saw  a  small  door  with  a  green  curtain  hanging  over  it  and 
incense  burning  in  front ;  this  T  was  told  was  the  tomb  of  the  seven 
daughters  of  Jacob.  There  they  were  said  to  be  aU  as  in  life,  their 
beauty  unimpaired,  but  it  was  too  sacred  to  be  approached  by  any 
but  a  true  believer.  I  insisted,  and  was  then  told  that  these  beautiful  and 
holy  maids  were  very  quick  to  take  offence,  and  devoured  any  one  who . 
came  too  near  their  place  of  rest.  However,  after  a  little  persuasion 
I  pushed  the  sheikh  aside  and  squeezed  through  the  hole,  being  nearly 
stifled  with  the  bad  incense.  After  a  drop  of  some  feet  I  found 
myself  on  the  floor  of  a  cave  that  opened  into  another.  I  explored 
the  caves,  one  of  which  had  been  a  tomb;  the  roof  had  fallen  in, 
probably  in  the  earthquake  of  1838.  No  recumbent  Semitic  beauties 
awaited  me,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air  again. 

Our  next  camp  was  at  Meiron,  where  we  were  received  very  cordially, 
owing  to  the  governor  of  the  distiict,  who  accompanied  us  thus  far, 
informing  the  villagers  t^at  if  we  were  not  well  treated  in  every- 
thing he  would  come  next  day  and  bum  the  viljage  down. 
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From  this  camp  the  triamgalation  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention.  The  Jebel  Jerm^lk,  the  highest  peak  in  GUlilee,  reaching  an 
altitude  3,930  feet,  had  been  observed  from  the  south,  but  now  it  was 
necessary  to  ascend  and  observe  from  it ;  this  was  accomplished,  and 
the  triangulation  was  thrown  well  forward  to  the  north,  but  I  clearly 
foresaw  that  the  triangulation  would  not  allow  of  our  descending 
to  the  low,  tmhealthj  Huleh  marshes  as  early  in  the  year  as  I  had 
hoiked  to  do,  and  another  two  or  three  camps  must  intervene  before  we 
got  that  critical  portion  of  the  survey  accomplished. 

The  village  of  Meiron  is  a  famous  Jewish  place  of  pilgrimage,  for 
there  Rabbi  Shamai  andHillel  and  the  ^reat  SimeonBen  Jochai  lie  buried. 
The  rocks  aroimd  are  honeycombed  with  ancient  tombs,  and  there 
still  remains  an  almost  perfect /o^oc^e  of  an  ancient  synagogue,  dating 
probably  from  the  second  century  after  Christ. 

The  great  pilgrimage  of  the  year  came  off  while  we  were  there,  on 
the  30th  April,  and  lasted  three  days.  The  Jews  arrived  in  thousands 
on  foot,  on  donkeys,  camels,  or  mules ;  some  came  from  great  distances — 
it  was  said  some  even  came  from  England ;  and  yet  it  was  a  very  bad 
year,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  The  governor 
arrived  to  keep  order,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers  protected  the  roads. 
This  was  no  unnecessary  precaution,  as  the  first  day  they  brought  in 
an  Arab  they  had  shot  while  rifling  some  stragglers  on  the  line.  In 
the  evening  the  ceremonies  began  in  the  large  modem  building  that 
contains  the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Jochai.  The  whole  place  was 
turned  into  a  fair — ^feasting,  dancing,  and  singing  went  on  all  night; 
great  torches  were  lighted  over  the  tomb  and  lit  np  the  motley  crowd ; 
into  these  torches,  or  rather  braziers,  the  devotees  cast  embroidered 
scarves,  silks,  and  dresses.  The  chief  rabbi  sells  by  auction  the  right  to 
light  np  these  fires,  and  is  said  to  clear  £200  in  one  night. 

The  men  kept  up  an  incessant  din  with  rude  instruments  and 
singing;  they  ran  round  and  round  in  circles,  holding  each  other's 
hands  and  occasionally  throwing  up  their  arms ;  they  were  all  dressed 
in  dirty  long  dressing-gowns  and  huge  felt  hats.  Lit  .up  by  the 
blazing  torches  they  had  the  most  ^^otesque  appearance.  The  contrast 
between  all  these  intensely- excited  Jews,  some  of  them  apparently 
intoxicated,  and  the  solemn,  unmoved  serenity  of  the  Turkish  Governor 
and  of&cialB,  sitting  on  their  mats  smoking,  was  very  striking. 

The  women  occupied  the  upper  chambers  of  the  building,  and  seemed 
more  devout ;  some  of  them  were  engaged  in  prayer.  They  have  a 
firm  conviction  that  these  pilgrimages  insure  their  having  children. 

The  principal  results  of  the  survey  of  this  district  were  the  discovery 
of  three  dolmens.  During  the  course  of  the  survey  eight  dolmens  were 
discovered,  and  as  these  are  the  first  that  have  been  noted  in  Palestine,  it 
adds  a  new  district  to  those  already  known  to  possess  these  rude  stone 
monuments, .  and  may  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Europe  «uid  India. 

The  remains  of  two  synagogues,  unobserved  hitherto,  were  discoyered. 
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one  at  Stifsaf  and  tlie  other  at  el  Jiah.  These  add  considerably  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  interesting  buildings,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Boman  eagle  engraved  in  relief  in  the  synagogue  of  el  Jish  adds 
new  proof  that  these  buildings  are  due  to  Boman  influence  over  a 
subjugated  people.  The  eleven  specimens  that  remain  to  us  of  these 
buildings  were  carefully  examined  and  planned  during  the  course  of  the 
survey  where  it  was  possible  to  trace  the  original  work. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  I  moved  camp  to  Dibl,  a  Christian  village.  I 
had  received  a  telegram  from  the  Society  directing  me  to  take  steps  for 
the  safety  of  the  party,  and  I  therefore  attached  four  bashi-bazouks 
to  the  expedition  as  guards.  We  thus  formed  a  large  party,  quite 
capable  of  resisting  any  small  ffinatical  rising;  and  as  most  of  the 
young  men  had  been  drafted  away  in  the  conscription,  I  had  no  fear  of 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Christians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dibl  were  packing  their  few  portable  articles,  and 
j^reparing  for  flight  to  Tyre,  when  we  arrived. 

Our  greeting  \vq3  most  enthusiastic,  as  they  at  once  determined  not 
to  desert  their  village  and  crops,  and  to  remain  under  our  protection. 
There  are  a  good  many  Christian  villages  in  this  part  of  the  country 
quite  distinct  from  the  Moslems.  A  Christian  village  can  be  known 
from  a  distance  by  the  greenness  of  its  vineyards  and  fields,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  barren  desolation  surrounding  most  Moslem  village?. 
The  terrible  fatalism  of  their  religion  destroys  the  country.  **  If  Qod, 
wills  that  fruit  trees  or  vineyards  should  grow  they  will  grow,"  says  the 
Moslem,  as  he  sits  and  smdces. 

These  Christians  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Levantine  mongrel 
race  of  Greeks  who  inhabit  the  towns  on  the  seacoast.  They  are  poor, 
honest,  and  very  religious,  though  not  very  intdligent ;  their  creed  is 
either  Maronite  or  Greek,  generally  a  mixture.  The  Maronite  priests 
marry,  and  are  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of  their  flock,  and  their 
director  and  representative  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  It  was  soon  spread 
through  the  neighbouring  Christian  villages  that  we  had  arrived,  and  a 
dentation  of  the  priests  came  to  me  for  advice.  I  recommended  them 
to  remain  quietly  at  their  villages,  and  to  warn  their  people  not  to'  get 
into  any  dispute  with  the  Moslems. 

They  were  very  anxious  to  buy  arms  and  defend  themselves,  but  that 
course  might  have  led  to  what  they  most  dreaded.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  our  influence  in  the  country  at  this  crisis  caused  these  poor 
Christians  to  remain  in  their  villages,  which  if  they  had  deserted  would 
have  been  seized  by  the  Moslems,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  a 
grave  disturbance. 

I  must  also  bear  testimony  to  the  stringent  orders  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Turkish  governors  and  officials  to  protect  these 
Christians,  and  to  put  down  any  attempt  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
country.  There  was  more  cause  to  fear  this,  as  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  led  them  to  believe  the  war  was  one  of  religion— Moslem  against 
Christian,  instead  of  Turk  against  Russian.. 
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Erety  efmung  after  tmiMi  a  beQ  was  beaten  in  tbe  Tillage,  and  all 
the  male  popnlation  went, to  the  poor  ch^iel,  where  there  was  a  short 
serfice;  after  this  thej  came  and  sang  and  danced  in  front  of  our  tents, 
sometimes  for  boors  together. 

One  erening  aboot  ei^i^  Bedooin  Arabs  witii  their  wires  and  families 
arrired.  Their  dueTs  son  had  been  ill,  and  thej  had  taken  him  three 
days'  joumej  to  the  tomb  of  the  fiunoos  prophet  Joehna ;  this  was  sap- 
posed  to  hare  cared  him,  and  thej  were  now  retarning  jojfal  after  their 
pilgrimage.  I  had  a  goat  killed  in  their  honoar,  which  made  as  tiie 
best  friends,  and  thej  kept  np  dancing  and  singing  roand  fires  in  front 
of  oar  tents  all  night.  The  men  went  throagh  the  asaal  war  dance, 
imitating  the  attack  and  defeat  of  an  enemy,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
clapping  hands ;  bat  what  was  more  carioos  was  later  ia  the  erening, 
when  two  of  the  prettiest  women  were  called  oat  by  their  hosbands,  and 
went  throagh  a  peculiar  and  rery  gpracefal  dance  with  swords ;  they  were 
anreiled,  and  looked  qaite  handsome  by  the  fire-light  Haying  rewarded 
them  with  lamps  of  sagar,  I  left  them  singing  songs  in  oar  honoar. 
Next  morning  they  were  sU  gone,  haying  left  pressing  inyitations  for 
as  to  risit  them.  Two  days  later  the  chief  came  to  thank  me  for  the 
medicine  I  had  giyen  his  boy. 

The  triaagalation  and  sanrey  of  the  country  took  twelye  days;  a  number 
of  curious  ruins  were  risited,  and  special  plans  and  photographs  were 
made. 

The  country  to  the  west  was  rugged  and  rocky,  coyered  with  brush- 
wood, and  occupied  by  Arab  tribes.  Deep.rayines  and  gorges  carried 
the  winter  rains  down  to  the  sea,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  wild  country 
a  European  had  nerer  been  seen*  before. 

To  the  east  the  country  was  more  open  and  cultiyated ;  there  are  not 
many  springs,  but  numbers  of  rock-cut  cisterns  and  large  pools  for 
collecting  tbe  winter  rains  at  almost  eyery  yillage. 

On  the  16th  camp  was  moyed  east  to  Elades,  and  from  the  camp  a 
good  deal  of  the  plain  of  the  Huleh  and  the  low  country  was  sunreyed. 
Hhe  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  were  planned  and  photographed. 
On  the  plain  below  our  camp  the  Arab  tents  stood  exactly  as  those  of 
Heber  the  Kenite  did  on  the  eyentfal  day  when  Jael,  his  wife,  slew 
Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  host. 

On  the  24th  we  were  again  marching  northwards,  and  haying  pitched 
our  camp  at  Taiyebeh  the  triangulation  was  carried  to  our  most  northern 
point,  the  great  Orusading  Oastle  of  Beaufort.  We  were  here  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  four  Crusading  castles  which  defended  the  northern 
f  ontier  of  the  kingdom,  Beaufort,  Toron,  Hunin,  and  Banias.  From 
a  study  of  the  masonry  of  these  buildings,  and  after  comparison  with 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  they 
are  none  of  them  older  than  Crusading  times,  except  a  portion  of  Banias, 
which  appears  to  be  slightly  older  work;  and,  therefore,  that  none  of  them 
date,  as  most  trayellerd  assort,  from  Phoenician  or  eyen  Roman  times. 

At  Toron,  or  Tibnin,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  goyernor  of  the  district 
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still  resides,  in  the  castle  whioh  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  Saracens  ontLe 
old  foundations. 

On  the  2nd  of  Jane  camp  was  moved  to  Banias,  the  ancient  Csesarea 
Philippi  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Panium  of  Josephas. 

Our  triangulation  was  here  successfully  closed  on  this  side  by  obsery- 
ing  from  the  castle. 

This  was  the  ancient  acknowledged  source  of  the  Jordan  springing 
out  of  the  cave  of  Pan  in  the  face  of  a  precipitous  rock,  and  rushing  at 
once  in  a  strong  stream  through  the  tangled  groyes  of  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion to  the  plain  below,  there  to  be  joined  by  its  rivals  in  modern 
writings,  the  Leddan  and  the  Hasbany. 

I  think  our  map  will  bring  back  the  wavering  allegiance  to  this  ancient 
source. 

The  Hasbany  has  a  less  flow  of  water  than  either  of  the  other  two 
streams,  and  joins  them  after  their  junction,  when  they  form  a  mighty 
stream.  How,  then,  can  it  be  followed  as  a  source  of  the  Jordan  P  When 
the  other  two  divide  into  almost  equal  streams,  the  longest  course  leads 
to  this  fountain  of  Banias,  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  most  interesting  geographical 
feature  in  Palestine,  the  great  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  great  valley  extending  through  Syria, 
dividing  the  Lebanon  from  the  Anti-Lebanon,  and  down  which  the 
Leontes  and  Jordan  rivers  flow.  I  approach  this  portion  of  my  subject 
with  considerable  diffidence,  as  advancing  what,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a 
new  theory  for  the  solution  of  the  physical  geography  of  that  region. 
Should  it  receive  the  support  of  geographical  scholars  it  will  be  an 
additional  scientific  result  of  the  Suivey  of  Gh&lilee. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  as  Canon  Tristram  has  pointed  out  before 
this  Association  on  a  former  occasion,  the  gpreat  depression  of  tbe  valley 
was  caused  by  a  fault,  and  the  sliding  down  of  the  strata,  and  that  it 
was  once  an  immense  lake.  This  is  proved  by  the  ancient  shore -lines 
found  at  different  elevations  along  its  course. 

The  general  supposition  is,  that  it  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  Galf 
of  Akaba,  and  that  the  gentle  rising  of  130  miles  has  cut  off  the  Bead 
Sea  from  the  ocean.  It  is  curious  that  on  this  raised  land  there  is 
still  a  well-defined  valley  having  a  fcdl,  and  showing  the  channel  of  a 
water-course,  as  fai*  as  we  know,  the  whole  way.  Considerable  volcanic 
action  was  observed  in  the  north,  and  a  volcanic  outbreak  was  found 
exactly  in  the  bed  of  the  valley  of  the  Leontes,  at  the  bend  of  the 
river;  it  has  been  mentioned  previously  by  Canon  Tristram,  who 
noted  the  way  the  basalt  had  flowed  down  the  western  side  of  the 
Hasbany.  We  know  that  these  volcanic  outbreaks  belong  to  a  late 
period  of  geological  time.  What  then  would  have  been  the  effect  before 
this  outbreak  in  the  bed  of  the  river  ?  The  Leontes,  instead  of  being 
forcibly  turned  off  at  right  Bngles  to  its  course  in  that  most  extra- 
ordinary bend  which  m^es  it  cleave  through  the  rocks  to  the  sea, 
would  have  flowed  into  the  mighty  lake  which  then  covered  the  plain, 
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and  over  the  sontliem  boundary  along  the  Arraba,  which  still  shows 
signs  of  its  presence,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  The  only  supposition  re- 
quired in  this  theory  is  a  mbre  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  of  that 
the  country  gives  striking  proof.  The  extraordinary  evidences  of  the 
action  of  glaciers  on  the  rocks,  the  deep  water-courses  tiut  through 
hundreds  of  feet  of  solid  limestone,  now  dry,  speak  of  a  former  age  of 
rushing  torrents. 

Thus  this  volcanic  outbreak  in  the  Meij  Ayun  is  the  key  to  the  present 
formation  of  the  valley;  a  very  slight  cutting  through  it  would  again 
turn  the  Leontes  into  its  former  course  down  the  Jordan  valley  and  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
great  natural  cliffs  of  rock-salt  found  at  its  southern  extremity,  and 
by  the  many  salt  springs  that  are  found  in  that  region  continually  pour- 
ing brine  into  its  waters.  These  cliffs  of  rock-salt  at  the  Khashm  TJsdun 
are  a  natural  crystalline  formation,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  been 
deposited  by  an  evaporating  sea. 

The  formation  of  the  lakes  is  accounted  for  by  the  silting  up  of  the 
plain  by  the  dSbrU  brought  down  from  the  hills  in  the  winter  torrents. 
The  great  river,  the  Yarm{Qc,  which  drains  the  whole  of  the  Hauran, 
joins  the  Jordan  immediately  south  of  the  Sea  of  Gklilee,  and  formed 
the  southern  shore  of  that  sea  by  the  debris  ife  brought  down.  There 
are  a  saccession  of  streams  south  of  this,  bringing  down  dShris  from 
both  sides  of  the  valley,  some  large  as  the  Zerka  and  the  Farah,  and 
thus  a  continuous  plain  was  formed  down  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  along 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  there  are  no  watercourses  of  im- 
portance, except  where  the  Hamam  and  Rubadiyeh  streams  form  the 
Plain  of  Gennesareth. 

The  northern  shore  of  the  sea  is  formed  by  a  volcanic  outbreak, 
which  nearly  blocks  the  valley.  This  is  the  only  part  in  the  course 
of  the  Jordan  where  it  is  shut  in  between  ro.cky.  banks.  To  the 
north  of  this,  another  broad  plain  is  formed  by  the  dShria  washed 
down  in  the  great  valleys  from  the  west,  driving  the  little  lake  of  the 
Huleh  into  the  north-east  cOmer,  where  no  streams,  except  those  from 
the  north,  can  reach  it.  Thus  protected,  the  marsh  and  lake  of  the 
Huleh  is  only  being  filled  up  from  the  north  by  the  dSbris  brought 
down  by  the  Jordan  itself,  which  is  gradually  forming  a  plain  out  of 
these  beds  of  Papyrus. 

Banias  was  extremely  hot  and  unhealthy  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
though  our  camp  was  most  delightfully  situated  under  broad  spreading 
olives,  with  water  running  from  the  source  of  the  Jordan  between 
our  tents,  still  I  was  not  sorry  when,  on  June  10th,  the  work  was 
finished,  and  we  were  able  to  leave  without  any  ill  health.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  snrvey  being  thus  finished,  we  had  to  mairch 
across  the  country  and  carry  the  survey^  south,  along  the  seashore. 
On  the  first  day  we  marched  to  Taiyebeh,  and  the  next  arrived  at  our 
new  camp  at  Marakah.  The  country  round  was  veiy  difficult,  and 
proved  a  very  severe  piece  of  work.    First  the  triangulation  was  well 
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completed  along  the  northern  boundary ;  the  stations  being  permanent 
objects,  80  that  in  future,  perhaps  not  yerj  distant  now,  we  maj  extend 
it  over  the  northern  almost  unknown  country  east  of  Sidon.  When, 
however,  the  survey  of  the  detail  began,  we  found  what  an  unpleasant 
country  we  were  in ;  very  deep  wadies  cut  through  the  soft  white  chalky 
limestone,  and  the  banks  were  so  steep  that  when  travelling*  north  or 
south  it  was  a  continual  case  of  sliding  down  one  side  of  a  valley  to 
scramble  up  the  other,  a  very  fatiguing  process.  The  country  was 
crowded  with  villages  and  rains. 

On  the  22nd  camp  was  moved  to  Kakurah ;  here  we  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  heat,  particularly  at  nights,  and  the  mosquitoes  added 
to  the  unpleasantness. 

From  the  B4s  en  Nakurah  I  took  the  last  round  of  observation  angles 
which  closed  the  triangulation  of  the  whole  of  Palestine:  these  joined 
▼eiy  well  on  our  base,  and  the  check  calculations  have  proved  its  accuracy. 

On  the  2Qd  of  July  camp  was  moved  to  Yani^h,  our  last  station; 
here  we  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  work  already  done,  and 
were  able  to  make  rapid  progress. 

On  the  11th  July  we  all  arrived  at  Haiffa  once  more,  safe  and  well, 
after  completing  the  survey  of  1,000  square  miles  of  countiy.  The  whole 
expenditure  was  £900,  and  taking  £'100  as  the  cost  of  the  fair  drawing, 
we  may  claim  to  have  produced  a  1-inch  survey  at  the  cost  of  £1  a 
square  mile. 

After  four  weeks'  rest  in  the  Lebanon,  the  £eld  was  taken  again  on 
the  2drd  August  with  a  reduced  party,  as  my  sergeant  had  been  obliged 
to  return  to  England  on  account  of  ill  health.  A  long  march  led  to 
the  South  country,  and  we  surveyed  340  square  miles  in  the  desert  round 
Beersheba.  This  completed  the  survey  of  Palestiue,  but  the  early  portion 
required  revision,  and  from  10th  October  to  22nd  November  we  revised 
1,700  square  miles.  The  party,  having  completed  all  it  was  sent  to 
perform,  then  returned  to  England. 

I  have  pow  told  you  what  has  been  done.  "Let  me  say  a  very  few 
words  on  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  next. 

As  soon  as  funds  are  available,  an  expedition  will  start  to  explore  the 
aitee  of  the  most  sacred  scenes  of  the  New  Testament  history:  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Bea  of  GaKleo,  where  undoubtedly  Capernaum, 
our  Lord's  own  city,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  still  exist. 

In  addition  to  this  the  expedition  will  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
unknown  country  forming  the  eastern  shores  of  that  sea  on  the  same 
acale  and  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  present  Survey. 

If  this  great  Association  considers  that  what  we  have  accomplished 
has  added  largely  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  an  ancient  countiy,  let 
me  hope  they  will  show  their  satisfaction  in  the  results  we  have  obtained 
by  helping  us  in  the  renewed  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

Let  me  add  one  more  result  we  hope  to  obtain.  W^  hope  to  rescue 
from  the  hands  of  that  ruthless  destroyer,  the  uneducated  Arab,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  ruins  in  Palestine,  hallowed  by  the  footprints  of 
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our  Lord.    I  allude  to  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  wMcli  is  rapidly 
disappearing  owing  to  the  stones  being  burnt  for  lime. 

Ought  we  not  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  children  buildings  so 
hallowed,  so  unique  P  Let  us  bope  that  if  this  expedition  succeeds  it  may 
be  tbe  means  of  leaving  some  footprints  in  the  sand  of  time— 
**  Footprints  that  perhaps  another 
Sailing  o*er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  may  take  heart  again." 


Major  Wilson,  C.B.,  F.B.S.,  observed  that  Lieutenant  Kitchener  bad 
omitted  to  mention,  through  modesty,  the  difficulties  he  bad  to 
surmount  owing  to  tbe  country  being  at  war.  From  private  informa- 
tion be  bad  received  from  tbe  consuls  in  Palestine  be  could  assure  tbe 
meeting  that  the  tact  and  ebergy  displayed  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener  in 
protecting  tbe  Christian  population  bad  greatly  tended  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  that  country. 

Canon  Tristram  pointed  out  tbe  great  value  tbe  map  displayed  would  ' 
bave  on  the  Biblical  knowledge  of  tbe  future^  and  boped  that  not  only 
tbis  Association,  but  all  wbo  took  an  interest  in  tbe  work,  would  belp  in 
tbe  renewed  efforts  that  were  about  to  be  made  by  tbe  Society. 

The  Chairman,  Sir  WyviUe  Thompson,  said  that  he  felt  sure  that 
sucb  a  project  would  not  fail  for  want  of  funds.  He  boped  that  tbe 
Association  would  be  able  to  assist  tbe  work  by  a  grant,  and  be  felt  sure 
that  tbe  meetingwoi^ldunanimously  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lieutenant 
Kitchener  for  bis  interesting  paper. 


EEPORT  ON  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  WORK. 

Mb.  Chaibman  and  Gentlescen, — It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  leave 
tbe  service  of  tbe  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  after  a  period  of  four 
years'  work.  I  beg  to  tender  to  you  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  wbo  are  not  present  on  tbis  occasion  my  best  thanks  for  tbe 
universally  kind  and  indulgent  way  in  which  I  bave  been  treated,  particu- 
larly during  the  time  I  was  in  command  of  the  Survey  of  Palestine  in 
tbat  country.  During  that  very  critical  period  wben  Turkey  was  at 
war  tbe  confidence  placed  in  me  by  tbe  Committee  enabled  me  to  carry 
out  tbe  survey  in  my  own  way,  wben,  bad  it  been  necessary  to  apply 
bome  for  detailed  directions,  I  sbould  very  probably  not  bave  succeeded 
in  tbe  enterprise. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  tbe  Committee  to  adopt  tbe  same  course- 
witb  any  brother  officer  wbo  may  be  sent  out  in  a  similar  position,  and 
I  feel  sure  tbat  tbe  Committee  will  not  find  their  confidence  misplaced 
in  any  officers  of  tbe  corps  of  Eoyal  Engineers  wbo  may  bereaf  ter  carry- 
on  tbeir  work. 
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In  lianding  over  to  the  Committee  the  completed  survey  of  Western 
Palestine,  I  beg  leave  to  state  what  they  have  now  in  hand. 

1st.  A  completed  sorvey,  l-inoh  scale,  of  rather  more  than  G,000 
square  miles,  prepared  for  publication  with  hill  shading  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  department. 

2nd.  Twenty-six  volumes  of  Memoirs — ^viz.,  twenty  *by  Lieutenant 
Conder  and  six  by  myself,  comprising  the  notes  made  by  the  survey 
party  while  at  work. 

3rd.  A  reduced  map  prepared  by  myself  in  accordance  with  your 
instructions  for  the  engraver,  with  corrected  photographs  to  enable  the 
Xointer  to  proceed. 

4th.  A  number  of  photographs  taken  by  me. 

5th.  A  number  of  special  plans  by  lieutenant  Conder  and  myself. 
A  few  of  these  are  not  fair  drawn,  but  all  are  in  such  a  state  that  they 
can  be  rapidly  finished  without  further  instruction. 

With  regard  to  publishing  the  reduced  map,  I  have  asked  for  and 
received  black  impressions  of  the  hills,  from  which  the  engraver  can 
work,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  correct  the  proofs. 

With  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs,  a  considerable  number 
of  plans  and  sketches,  in  addition  to  those  now  in  your  hands,  will  pro- 
bably have  to  be  drawn  from  lieutenant  Conder*s  and  my  own  note- 
books. An  editor  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subj  ect  is  necessary, 
as  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  comprise  the  results  of  Major  Wilson's, 
Major  Warren's,  Captain  Anderson's,  and  M.  Clermont  Ganneau's  in- 
vestigations, so  as  to  make  a  complete  publication  up  to  date  in  every 
respect.  This  will  be  no  light  ta^,  and  in  some  cases  the  observations 
of  different  officers  may  not  be  found  exactly  to  agree.  A  year's  work 
for  a  capable  man  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  necessary  to  .produce  a 
thoroughly  good  and  permanent  result. 

The  maps  I  hope  will  be  published  early  next  year,  the  Memoirs  a 
year  later. 

I  cannot  coiyslude  without  mentioning  the  excellent  services  of 
Sergeant  Armstrong  and  Corporal  Brophy,  who  have  served  the  Com- 
mittee longer  than  any  other  non-commissioned  officers. 

Sergeant  Malings  and  Corporal  Sutherland  are  also  deserving  ol 
great  credit  for  the  way  they  performed  their  work  imder  me. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  serve  the  Committee  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  beg  again  to  thank  them  for  their  many  kindnesses. 

H.  H.  KiTOHBNEB,  lieut.  B.E. 
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PEOSPECTUS  OF  THE  PEOPOSED  EXPEDITION  TO  SEA 
OF  GALILEE. 

Afteb  the  surveyor,  the  archseologist ;  after  the  theodolite,  the  spade. 
The  great  Survey  of  Palestine,  west  of  the  Jordan,  having  been  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  the  Committee  are  enabled  to  turn  their 
attention  to  that  examination  of  certain  special  districts  which  was 
contemplated  in  the  original  prospectus  of  the  Society,  and  has  been 
always  kept  in  view.  One  great  object  of  the  Survey  was  to  furnish 
that  solid  geographical  knowledge  without  which  the  Historian  and 
Commentator,  as  well  as  the  Geologist  and  Mineralogist,  work  in  the 
dark.  That  object  is  now  attained.  The  ground  has  been  deared,  the 
opportunity  for  a  close  examination  gained.  We  liave  a  real  grasp  of 
those  districts  in  the  Holy  Land  which  are  connected  with  the  life  and 
Labour  of  Our  Lord.  The  Survey  is  one  means  to  the  great  end  of 
Biblical  illustration.  For  six  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  work  on 
the  surface :  we  now  propose  to  work  heneath  it. 

Foremost  amongst  those  special  districts  is  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  A 
special  examination  of  these  shores  will  produce  results  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  work  might  be  confined  to  a  limited  period ;  its  cost  might 
fall  within  a  stated  sum ;  and  it  would  furnish  materials  for  a  mono- 
graph to  be  published  without  delay. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  Lake  district  may  be  briefly  summed 
up.  The  western  shore  has  been  surveyed  and  the  level  of  the  sea 
accurately  determined  by  Lieutenants  Oonder  and  Kitchener  in  the 
great  Survey  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile.  Captain  Anderson  made 
a  reconnaissance  of  the  Eastern  shore  in  1866 ;  tentative  excavations 
were  conducted  at  one  or  two  points  in  the  same  year  by  Major  Wilson. 
On  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  there  are  many  mounds,  remains,  probably, 
of  towns  ^d  villages  in  which  our  Lord  taught.  These  require  exami- 
nation. On  the  Eastern  shore  there  are  the  sites  of  Gergesa  (Khersa), 
Gamala  (El  Husn),  the  still  unidentified  Hippos,  and  Ghidara  (Umm 
Keis),  which  have  never  been  thoroughly  explored. 

The  main  interest,  however,  gathers  round  the  three  towns  of  Caper- 
naum, Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida.  The  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
sites  of  the  three  Gospel  cities  is  still  open.  Capernaum  has  been 
variously  placed  at  the  Bound  Fountain,  at  the  mounds  of  Minyeh,  and 
at  Tel  Hum.  The  advocates  (A  the  first-named  site,  the  Bound  Fountain, 
maintain  that  it  is  the  Caphamahum  of  Josephus,  and  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  coracinus  is  still  found  in  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  opponents 
argue  that  there  are  no  ruins  nearer  the  fountain  than  Abu  Shusheh, 
which  is  on  the  hills  some  distance  off;  that  no  tradition  has  ever  been 
connected  with  it ;  that  the  fountain  does  not  now,  and  never  could  have 
irrigated  any  considerable  portion  of  Gennesareth;  and  that  the 
fountain  of  A  in  et  Tabigah,  once  carried  at  a  high  level  by  a  remarkable 
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piece  of  engineering  into  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  fountain  mentioned  by  Josephos.  In  faronr  of  the  mounds  of 
Minyeh,  it  is  urged  that  the  old  Boman  road  which  crossed  the  Jordan 
at  Jisr  Ben^t  Yak^ib  left  the  shores  of  the  lake  at  this  point ;  that  the 
name  of  Capernaum  might.  Tery  well  be  taken  from  the  Tabigah 
fountain,  the  waters  of  which  were  carried  along  the  face  of  the  hill 
above  the  mounds  by  a  rock-hewn  conduit ;  that  the  mounds  in  them- 
selves are  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a  place  of  some  size ;  and 
that  Talmudic  doctors  (see  Conder's  **  Tent  "Work  in  Palestine,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  184)  speak  of  Capernaum  as  the  dty  of  Minyeh.  Against  the  site,  it 
is  agreed  that  no  traces  have  been  found  of  old  buildings,  or  of  any 
tombs  of  a  distinctively  Jewish  character ;  and  that  in  the  excavations 
of  1866  nothing  .but  modem  masonry  and  pottery  was  found  at  the 
lowest  depth  (12  feet)  reached ;  while  the  earlier  Christian  traditions 
favour  Tel  Hum  rather  than  Minyeh. 

The  advocates  of  Tel  Hum  point  to  the  existence  of  ruins  covering  a 
large  extent  of  ground,  including  those  of  an  undoubted  Jewish 
synagogue,  which  appears  to  be  the  earliest  of  its  kind  in  Galilee ;  the 
existence  of  a  remarkable  Jewish  tomb  of  white  stone  beneath  the 
basalt ;  and  of  another  tomb,  apparently  one  of  a  group,  constructed  in 
masonry  on  the  plan  of  the  rock-hewn  tombs ;  the  similarity  in  the 
name— "Mount  of  Hum"  for  "  Villagfe  of  Nahum;"  early  Christian 
tradition,  the  fact  that  the  synagogue  has  been  included  in  the  scheme 
of  a  later  building,  probably  an  early  Christian  church ;  traces  of  an 
old  road  leading  to  Kerazeh  (Chorazin) ;  the  fountain  at  Et  Tabigah, 
which,  on  the  hypothesis  that  Minyeh  is  not  an  old  site,  is  near  enough 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  place.  Against  Tel  Hum  it  is  argued  that 
it  is  too  far  from  the  fountain  of  Tabigah ;  that  there  are  no  traces  of  a 
Boman  road  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  of  any  piers  on  the  shore ;  and 
that  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  name  is  not  real,  because  one  of  the 
radicals  in  the  word  Nahum  has  disappeared,  and  the  modem  name 
simply  means  **  black  mound."  To  show  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Capernaum,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  "Wilson  ("  Lands 
of  the  Bible  "),  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  (**  The  Holy  Land  "),  Sepp,  Bitter, 
Major  "Wilson  (**  Becovery  of  Jerusalem  "),  Dr.  Bonar,  and  Dr.  Socin 
(**  BsBdeker's  Handbook  "),  either  pronounce  strongly  for,  or  incline  in 
favour  of,  Tel  Hum ;  while  Dr.  Bobinson,  Canon  Tristram,  Mr.  Mac- 
Qregor,  Lieutenant  Conder  ("  Tent  "Work  in  Palestine  "),  and  Lieutenant 
Kitchener,  advocate  the  claims  of  Khan  Minyeh. 

Chorazin,  in  the  same  way,  has  been  placed  at  Minyeh,  Tabigah,  Tel 
Hum,  and  Kerazeh.  Bethsaida,  or  the  two  Bethsaidas,  at  l^Qnyeh,  Ain 
et  Tabigah,  Tel  Hum,  Et  TeU,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  TaricheeB, 
at  Kerak,  south  of  Tiberias,  while  later  investigations  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  really  north  of  that  place. 

It  is  pkoposed  to  make  an  exact  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
Lake  District  in  the  following  respects-: — 

1.  Excavations  will  be  carried  out  at  Minyeh,  Tel  Hum,  Kerazeh,  and 
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the  mounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Minor  excavations,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  command,  will  be  made  at  Ain  et 
Tabigah,  Tel  Oreimah,  the  tombs  to  the  north,  the  mounds  of 
Gennesareth,  Abu  Shusheh,  Mejdel,  Ain  el  Fuliyeh,  Irbid,  Tiberias, 
Kerak,  Umm  Zeis,  Kalat  et  Husn,  the  ruins  at  Khersa,  and  tombs  near 
it,  Et  Tell,  the  ruins  in  the  Batiheh,  and  such  other  mounds  and  remains 
as  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

2.  The  Eastern  shores  will  l^e  completely  surveyed  and  mapped,  and 
the  ruins  examined. 

3.  The  remarkable  synagogue  of  Tel  Hum,  which,  if  that  place  be 
Capernaum,  is  the  synagogue  in  which  our  Lord  taught  (John  vi.  59), 
will  be  cleared  to  the  foundations ;  every  remaining  stone,  and  every 
fragment  of  its  broken  columns  and  architecture  collected,  and  care  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  further  destruction. 

4.  Whatever  additions  can  be  made  to  the  already  large  store  of 
information  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  as  to  nomenclature,  legends, 
and  traditions  will  be  collected.  The  geology  of  the  district  will  be 
thoroughly  examined,  especially  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  former  volcanic  disturbances ;  notes  will  be  taken  of 
the  meteorology,  the  botany,  and  zoology,  of  the  district ;  casts  will  be 
taken  of  inscriptions ;  locatLties  will  be  photographed ;  plans  will  be  laid 
down  on  a  conveniently  large  scale. 

o.  As  regards  the  best  time  for  working,  the  party  should  be  in  the 
field  early  in  December,  and  work  continuously  till  the  end  of  March^ 
after  which  field  work  becomes  impossible  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
thistles  and  the  thick  vegetation.  The  eipedition  should  consist,  if 
possible,  of  two  officers  of  Boyal  Engineers,  an  Arabic  scholar,  a 
geologist  and  naturalist,  and  two  non-coaunissioned  officers  of  Boyal 
Engineers.  The  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  should  not  exceed 
£2,500.  For  this  comparatively  small  sum  a  detailed  and  scientific 
examination  may  be  made,  and  questions  which  have  disturbed  the 
Christian  world  for  centuries  may  be  finally  set  at  rest. 

It  is  sought  to  raise  this  amount  by  a  special  effort  (independently  of 
annual  subscriptions). 

Promises  of  donations  or  cheques  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
Society's  Office,  11  and  12,  Charing  Cross. 


ZION,  THE  CITY  OF  DAVID. 

WHEBE  WAS  IT?    HOW  DID  JOAB  MAKE  HIS  WAY  DTTO   IT?    AND  WHO 

HELPED  HIM? 

("ij.B.— I  am  indebted  to  Lieut.  Conder's  "  Tent  Work  in  Palestine  '*  for  the 
annexed  plan  of  Jerusalem.  The  positions  mentioned  in  this  paper  correspond 
with  the  plan  as  follows)  : — 
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In  the  Paper  In  the  Plan 

A  is  a  vcUley  botinding  the  **  Upper  City  '*  on  the 

west  and  soath  from    "Hippicus"   to  near 
"SUoam." 
B  is   a  valley  bounding  Jerusalem   on   the  east, 

from  "  Comer  Tower"  to  "  SQoam." 
C  is  the  t«i//<jy  marked  "Tyropoeon  V."  and  ex- 

tending to  Siloam. 
D  is  the  **  Upper  City." 

E  is  at  **Acra." 

F  is  at  "B(Antonia)." 

G  is  at  the  place  of  letter  **H." 

Enrogel,  or  The  Virgin's  Fount  is  at  "Gihon." 
Araunah's  Threshing-floor       is  at  ''A  (Temple).'* 

In  answering  these  qaestions  we  shall  use  the  Bible,  and  utilise  two 
of  Captain  Warren's  wonderful  discoTeries  at  Jerusalem. 

Two  Talleys,  A,  B,  claim  to  be  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ;  three  positions, 
D,  E,  F,  have  been  advocated  as  the  site  of  Zion,  the  city  of  David.  It  is 
proposed  to  show  that  another  valley,  C,  is  the  true  Valley  of  Hinnom  ; 
another  position,  G,  the  true  city  of  David;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
"Gutter"  was  the  secret  passage  above  the  Virgin's  Fount,  discovered 
by  Captain  "Warren,  up  which  Joab  climbed  with  the  aid  of  Araunah. 

The  Valley  (Hebr.  Gai)  of  Hinnom. 
**  The  border  went  up  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  unto  the  south 
side  of  the  Jebusite,  the  same  is  Jerusalem"  (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  xviii.  16 ;  Neh. 
xL  30).  , 

A.  The  valley  west  and  south  of  the  upper  city  of  Josephus,  W^dy  er- 
Bab&by,  has  been  generally  taken  to  be  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  This  line 
puts  Jerusalem  entirely  in  the  tribe  Benjamin;  but  while ''  Jebusi,  which  is 
Jerusalem,"  is  reckoned  to  Benjamin  in  Josh,  xviii.  28,  some  part  of  it 
must  have  been  in  Judah,  for  after  the  list  of  its  cities  (Josh.  xv.  63)  it 
is  added,  '*  As  for  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the 
children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell 
with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day." 

Again  in  Judg.  i.  3-8  Judah,  contending  for  his  lot,  comes  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  takes  (or  had  taken)  it,  setting  the  city  on  fire,  yet  still  (i.  21) 
"  the  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  in 
Jerusalem  unto  this  day."  Apart  from  Josephus's  remark  that  the 
lower  city  was  taken  and  the  upper  was  not,  these  passages  alone  show 
that  Jerusalem  was  partly  in  Benjamin,  partly  in  Judah. 

Therefore  it  is  impossible  for  valley  A  to  be  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 

B.  The  vall«y  (Hebr.  Nachal  =-  Brook)  of  the  Kidron  is  accepted  as  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  (Jerusalem  Eec,  p.  307)  to  suit  Arabic  accounts,  and 
(Jer.  xix.  2,  Auth.  Ver.)  East  Gate  as  the  translation  of  Harsith  Gate.  To 
this  view  is  the  fatal  objection  that  it  sets  aside  any  distinction  between 
"  Gai"  and  ** Nachal,"  by  taking  fJie  two  words  to  describe  the  same 
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valley,  whfle  Gesenius  under  Gai  observes, "  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
disoriminated  between  this  and  several  other  words  usually  rendered 
valley  (Nachal^  Emek),  for  to  the  same  place  they  uniformly  apply  the 
same  name." 

Therefore  B  is  not  the  Yalley  of  Hinnom. 

C.  The  valley  runniBg  through  the  city,  called,  in  part  at  least,  by 
Josephus  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  passing  through  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
(so  called),  and  now  to  a  great  extent  filled  up,  as  discovered  by  Captain 
Warren. 

As  there  are  no  other  valleys,  eitiier  A  or  B  or  C  must  be  the  valley 
required.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  neither  A  nor  B  is  such.    - 

Therefore  C  is  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 

If  this  identification  be  7iot  correct,  then  the  valleys  of  Jerusalem  are 
in  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion ;  but  for  it  to  be  Botis/adory  it  must 
rest,  not  on  the  faults  of  A  and  B,  but  on  the  merits  of  C,  which  are  as 
follows.    We  have — 

1.  Just  the  boundary  required  between  the  two  tribes,  giving  the 
south-west  hill  and  one  side  of  the  valley  to  Judah., 

2.  A  valley  of  a  character  suiting  the  name  {Oat)  ravine. 

3.  Possibly  a  link  of  connection  between  the  **  valley  gate  "  (Old  Test.) 
and  Gennath  Gbte  (Jos.  Wars,  v.  4.  2),  taking  the  "Gai  "to  bend 
towards  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

Gennath  =  (?)  Ge-hemiath  Gate  -  Gate  of  the  Valley  of  Hir.nom  = 
Valley  Gate  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9 ;  Neh.  iL  13 ;  iii.  13). 

4.  Jer.  xix.  2  in  our  favour,  translating  JIaraith  gate  either  (Targum) 
Dung  gate,  or  (Thrupp)  Pottery  gate,  or  even  East  gate  (A.V.). 

Thus  the  apparently  mysterious  silence  of  the  Bible  about  the  great 
central  valley  is  simply  explained  by  its  identification  with  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  west  and  south  valley  ?  Is  it  not  almost  as 
mysterious  that  it,  too,  should  not  be  named  in  the  Bible?  Most 
opportunely  Jer.  xxxL  38-40  gives  us  just  what  we  want.  Here,  obvi- 
ously, a  circuit  is  described  round  the  city.  In  this  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  of  course,  could  have  no  place,  and  so  it  is  not  found  ;  but  the 
west  and  south  valley  occurs  in  the  words,  **  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead 
bodies,"  where  valley  is  not  (Hebe.)  Gai  or  Nachal,  but  Emek  {UkX..y 
Kot\dst  and  A.  V.  often  Dale). 

With  what  wonderful  precision  is  the  Bible  now  seen  to  speak,  when 
we  treat  it  on  the  reasonable  principle  that  the  same  name  is  never 
given  to  any  but  the  same  valley — i.e.,  when  we  accept  as  an  axiom,  in 
regard  to  Jerusalem,  that  Nachal  -Eastern  valley ;  Gai  -  Central  valley ; 
Emek=West  and  South  valley. 

This  distinction  has  not  been  just  invented  to  suit  a  new  theory, 
though  it  suits  exactly  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  Gesenius  long 
since  noticed  it,  Lewin  approved  of  it,  Williams  **had  misgivings"  in 
disregarding  it.  We  only  insist  on  its  rigid  application,  confident  that 
it  is  the  Jcey  to  Jerusalem. 
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Armed,  now,  -with  Gtesenios's  canon,  we  rash  fearlessly  into  the 
valleys,  exploding  errors  and  blowing  away  difficulties  right  and  left. 

(?a».--They  bnry  Adonibezek  in  the  earth  {yf  Bdvrowr^  Jos.  Ant.,  v, 
2.  2).  As  LXX.  (Josh  xv.  8) .  has  yris  'Pa^a«(r,  appar^tly  for  Oai,  by 
error  for  Emek  Bephaim,  so  Josephns  may  mean  that  Adonibezek  was 
buried  in  the  Gat,  doubtless  the  burying-plaoe  of  the  early  kings  of 
Jebus,  as  afterwards  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 

Emek, — (1)  Absalom*8  pfllar  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18)  was  in  the  king^s  dale 
{Emek).  Josephus  adds,  two  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  which  suits  well 
W&dy  er-Rab&by. 

(2)  The  king  of  Sodom,  Melohizedeo,  and  Abram,  met  at  the  valley  of 
Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  dale  {Emek,  again).  As  the  g^at north  road 
passed  near  Jebus,  it  is  recbsonable  to  accept  the  opinion  of  Josephu$> 
and  to  identify  the  Valley  of  Shaveh  with  this  Emek  (Jer.  xxxL  40). 

(3)  The  Valley  (Emek)  of  Jehoshaphat  (Joel  iii.  2,  12)  or  dedsion 
{id,  14).  Thmpp  (p.  214)  says  ''the  alluaonto  the  winepresses  points 
to  where  the  king's  winepresses  stood  (south-east  of  Jerusalem),  and  the 
metaphor  of  the  harvest  conducts  us  farther  westward  to  the  cornfields  of 
the  Plain  of  the  Bephaim,  "and  so  concludes  that  the  raviifb  of  the  Kidron 
cannot  be  exclusively  intended.  We  may  assert  that  the  valley  intended 
isno  other  than  the  '*  Emek  '*  or  the  Kiiufs  Dale,  whose  eastern  and  western 
limits  are  thus  exactly  marked  by  Joel. 

(4)  Isa.  xxii.  1-7  possibly  may  not  refer  to  Jerusalem  (Spk.  Comment'. 
Our  ket/f  however,  passes  smoothly  the  two  wards  "valley  {gai)  of 
vision  "  and  *'  the  choice  of  thy  {emek)  valleys  " — e.^.,  the  King's  Dale 
and  the  valley  of  Bephaim. 

(5)  Jer.  xxL  13  (commonly  applied  to  Jerusalem),  ''I  am  against  thep^ 
O  inhabitant  of  the  valley  {emek)  and  rock  {tzur)  of  the  plain  {miahor),'* 
&o.  '*But,'*  an  objector  says,  ''the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  never 
dwelt  in  the  emek,  and  the  miehor  is  an  expression  only  used  of  the 
upland  downs  east  of  the  Jordan.  Your  key  won't  move  now."  That  is 
bad.  But  patience!  We  have  found  another  near  Og's  iron  bedstead, 
and  it  turns  beautifully.    (See  note  on  Babbah.) 

Nachal  (1),  Jer.  xxxi.  40.  "  All  the  fields  (Hebr.  Sademoth)  unto  the 
brook  (Nachal)  Kidron."  This  reading,  compared  with  2  Kings  xxiii.  4, 
Jielde  as  distinguished  from  brook  {id,  12)  suggests  that  the  proper  name 
of  the  valley  from  (near)  the  Virgin's  Fountain  southwards,  was  not 
Kachal  but  Sademoth ;  and  therefore  possibly  the  king^e  pool  (Neh.  ii.  14) 
was  (or  was  near)  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  from  which  point  he  went  up 
by  the  brook, 

(2)  "  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiL  4)  stopped  the  brook  (Nachal)  that 
ran  (Heb.  overflowed)  through  the  midst  of  the  land." 

What  he  stopped  was  doubtless  the  Virgin's  Fountain  (^.e.,  Enrogel), 
from  which  the  stream  issuing  might  weU,  on  account  of  its  irregular 
action,  be  said  to  overflow;  for  this  word  would  exactly  describe  its 
character. 

(3)  "Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14)  built  a  wall  without  the  city  of 
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David,  on  the  west  side  of  Qihon,  in  the  valley  "  (Kaclial).  The  import- 
ance of  this  passage  cannot  be  overrated.  Here  the  mention  of  Nachal 
fixes  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  on  the  west,  which 
I  wrongly  adopted  in  Quarterly  Statement^  1877,  p.  203.  Next,  the 
mention  of  Qihon  (a  descriptive  word  "/ounfa»n-^«u2)  fixes  the  particular 
part  of  the  Kidron  ravine,  viz.,  near  the  Virgin' 8  Fountain,  which,  being 
the  only  spring  in  the  Nachal,  must  be  the  one  alluded  to  under  the 
title  of  Gihon.  This  passage  at  once  sweeps  us  right  into  the  question 
of  the  true  site  of  Zion,  the  city  of  David  ;  for  here  a  wall  built  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Virgin's  Fount  was  outside  the  city  of  David — ».«.,  the 
Virgin's  Fount  was  en  the  east  side  of  Zion.  But  again  the  company 
(Neh.  xii.  37,  Quarterly  Statement,  1877,  p..  199),  about  to  enter  the  temple 
from  the  south,  ascends  the  Ophel  hill  (so  called)  by  *'  the  stairs  that  go 
down  from  the  city  of  David."  This  gives  us  further  its  west  or 
south-west  boundary.  On  the  north  we  have  as  a  limit  Araunah's 
threshing-floor,  afterwards  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple. 

Thus,  begirt  on  every  side,  Zion  falls,  a  second  Sedan,  and  another 
p^reat  enigma  is  solved,  for  we  see  that  the  dty  of  David  stood  on  the 
oastem  hill,  on  its  southern  part,  commonly  called  Ophel  (G),  having 
the  Virgin's  Fountain  (i.e.,  Enrogel  or  Gihon  in  the  Nachal)  at  its  eastern 
base. 

So  strange  will  this  position  for  Zion  seem,  that  I  must  quote  the 
words  of  Capt.  Warren,  who,  fixing  his  Zion  at  E,  says  (Jer,  Bee., 
p.  304),  **The  principal  difficulty  I  find— but  this  is  common  to  all 
theories — ^is  that  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  the  city  of  David,  the  house 
of  David,  and  the  sepulchre  of  David  all  appear  to  be  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  hill  of  Ophel,  near  the  Virgin's  Fount  or  Enrogel,  and  yet 
such  a  position  for  Zion  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  out  of  the  question." 
Since,  however,  2  Ghron.  corroborates  Nehemiah,  it  is  best  at  once 
candidly  to  own  that  what  the  Bible  here  seems  to  say,  it  really  says. 

But  if  more  Biblical  evidence  is  wanted,  here  it  is.  Ophel  (Ut.,  the 
Ophd\  in  reference  to  Jerusalem,  means  always  the  hill  or  locality 
south  or  south-east  of  the  temple.  An  apparent  exception  has  been 
Micah  iv.  8,  '*  Thou,  O  tower  of  thefiook,  the  stronghold  {Ophel)  of  the 
daughter  of  Zign."  Place  Zion  at  D,  E,  or  F,  and  what  has  Ophel  to  do 
with  it  P  But  with  Zion  at  Q,  aa  required  by  Chronicles  and  Nehemiah, 
the  connection  could  not  be  closer,  and  the  uniform  use  of  the  word  is 
preserved. 

As  the  south  part  of  the  eastern  ridge  formed  the  stronghold  of  Zion, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  higher  portion  to  the  north,  the  site  of  the  temple, 
might  naturally  be  called  Mount  Zion, 

So  far  as  I  know,  Josephus  never  mentions  Zion,  and  only  once  the 
city  of  David  (Ant.  viL  3.  2).  1  Maccabees  (a  trustworthy  authority) 
mentions  Mount  Zion  as  the  site  of  the  temple  or  sanctuary,  but  never 
Zion,  for  it  uses  instead  the  term  the  city  of  David. 

In  the  historical  passages  of  the  Bible  Zion^^StrongJiold  of  Zion=City 
of  David,  or  G,  south  of  the  temple,  while  Mount  Zion  never  occurs. 
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In  the  poetical  anil  prophetical  passages  both  ZioJi  and  ^fount  Zion  seem 
to  have  at  times  a  wider  meaning,  but  not  always ;  e,g, — 

(1)  Micah  iii.  12,  "  Zion  shall  be  plowed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall 
become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house. as  the  high  places  of  the 
forest."    Here  it  seems  to  me  that  Z%(m  is  simply  the  city  of  David, 

(2)  Psa,  xlviiL  2,  '*  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, 
is  Mount  Zioriy  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King." 

What  does  this  mean  geographically  ? 

Compare  Isa.  xiv.  13,  **  I  will  sit  also  upon*  the  mount  of  the 
congregation  {i.e.,  Mount  Zion)  in  the  sides  of  the  north,"  and 
Ezekiel  xl.  2,  '*  He  set  me  upon  a  very  high  mountain,^  by  which  was 
as  the  frame  of  a  city  on  the  south,** 

Lightfoot  (Chor.  22)  renders  it,  "  The  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount 
Sion,  on  the  north  side."  He  quotes  Aben  Ezra,  **  Mount  Sion  is  on 
the  north  side  of  Jerusalem ; "  Lyranus,  *'  Mount  Sion  is  in  the  north 
part  of  Jerusalem."  On  Bzekiel  he  quotes  Kimchi,  *'  The  temple  wa3  to 
be  built  on  a  mountain,  as  before,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  near  it 
on  the  south;  "  and  Lyranus  again,  " The  temple  was  in  the  north  part, 
but  the  city  in  the  south  part."  Lightfoot  then  adds,  **  Behold !  reader, 
Zion  on  the  north  part  in  the  Psalmist,  and  the  city  on  the  south  paK 
n  the  Prophet!  "    On  his  map,  however,  he  places  Mount  Zion  at  E. 

^^^"^^^^PP  (P*  1-2)  BSLjB,  ^'  Mr.  Ferg^usson,  following  the  Babbies  and 
Lightfoot,  places  Zion  north  of  the  temple  (!) "  Here  is  a  strange  error ; 
but  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Babbies*  and  Lightfoot,  for  they  (as  we 
have  seen)  place  Mount  Zion  or  the  temple  on  the  north  of  the  citi/, 
which  makes  all  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Thus  the  old 
'  translation  of  Psa.  zlviii.  2  exactly  suits  the  position  of  the  dty  of  David 
at  G,  as  proved  above.  The  three  rival  sites,  B,  E,  F,  are  all  disqualified 
from  being  Zion  by  the  evidence  produced  from  the  Bible,  especially  by 
2  Ghron.  xxxiii.  14,  since  it  would  have  been  trifling  and  useless  to 
have  described  a  wall  just  west  of  Enrogel,  as  being  outude  the  city  of 
David,  if  the  latter  had  been  at  D,  E,  or  F,  but  with  Zion  at  G  the 
precision  of  the  pcMsage  is  perfect. 

Some  writers,  however,  adopt  a  combination.  For  instance,  F  is 
extended  southwards  to  take  in  part  or  whole  of  G.  But  the  inter- 
position ,  of  the  temple  between  F  and  G  is  fatal  to  the  notion  that,  in 
the  time  of  David,  both  F  and  G  were  in  the  dty  of  David,  while  an 
intermediate  spot,  the  future  site  of  the  temple,  was  exterior  to  it. 

Others  prefer  following  Josephus,  who  says  David  named  Jerusalem 
the  city  of  David,  and  so  they  give  the  title  of  Zion,  the  city  of  David,  to 
all  four,  D,E,  F,  G. 

Josephus  is  not  to  be  blindly  followed,  being  at  times  inconsistent 
with  himself.  He  ventures  to  say  (Ant.  vi.  12.  3)  that  the  cave  of 
Adullam  was  near  the  city  of  Adullam,  and  that  the  exploit  of  drawing 
water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem  took  place  when  David  was  ■  at 
Jerusalem,  although  it  is  stated  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13, 14;  1  Ghron,  xi.  15, 16) 
that  the  three  captains  *'went  t^o  David,  to  the  cave  of  Adullam>  and 
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Dftvid  WM  iben  in  the  hold.^     Josephm  hss  no  cUdm  to  settle  the 
qtu»irtion  before  ui. 

An  the  BiUical  evidence  that  I  know  of,  which  at  all  helps  ns 
to  fix  the  position  of  Zion,  the  city  of  David,  requires  it  to  be  at  G. 
1  Maccabees  entirely  agrees  with  the  Bible.  So  does  Josephus.  except 
4m  those  points  in  which  he  differs  from  1  Maccabees.  It  hns  been 
commonly  thoni^ht  that  in  the  topoi^raphy  of  Jerusalem  we  might 
'elucidate  the  Bible  by  Josephns ;  the  truth  is,  we  have  to  elucidate 
Josephus  by  the  Bible.  His  evidence  and  th^  of  1  Maccabees  is  given 
Wow.    (flee**Acra.") 

TuE  Gttter  (Heb.  Tzixxor). 

The  only  reason  for  building  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites  on  the  com- 
paratively weak  hill,  G,  was,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  because  the 
Hpr^  called  Enrogel  was  at  its  foot.  Just  eleven  years  ago  Captain 
Warren  discovered  a  secret  passage  cut  in  the  rock  and  leading  down  to 
the  spring  from  the  hill  al>ove,  evilently  made  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
in  ancient  times  to  draw  water  without  having  to  come  out  of  the  city. 
The  passage  is  described  in  Jer.  Bee.,  p.  251.     (See  illu^ation.) 

^fhe  capture  of  the  fortress  is  thus  described  in  the  Bible : — 

*Z  Bam.  V.  8.  "  David  said  on  that  day,  Whosoever  getteth  tip  to  the 
*jutlerf  and  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  the  lame  and  the  blind,  (hat  mre 
hated  of  David*s  soul,  he  shall  be  chUf  and  captain^ 

1  Ohron.  xi.  6.  **  David  said,  Whosoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first 
shall  be  chief  and  captain.  So  Joah  the  son  of  Zeruiah  went  first  up, 
and  was  chief.'' 

Tzinnor  has  for  centuries  bean  another  crur.  Becently,  when  the 
to]>ography  of  Jerusalem  has  been  more  studied,  to  get  a  meaning  out  of 
the  expression,  the  word  by  one  has  been  translated  precipice — "the 
oliflF or  portcullis  which  Joab  climbed ;  "by  another  the  ravine,hj  which 
the  stronghold  was  begirt.  The  word  only  occurs  in  two  places :  here, 
translated  (A.V.)  gutter,  and  Psa.  xlii.  7  ioatefsponis,  fistula)  (Tulg.). 
Yatablus  renders  it  canales ;  Junius,  omissarium ;  Poole,  tubus  aquie ; 
Boohart,  alveus  ;  Patrick,  "Whosoever  cuts  oS  theiT  pipes  of  v:ater  ;  or 
their  ci^jtems  into  which  the  water  fell."  The  Speaker's  Commentary, 
*' The  watercourse — the  only  access  to  the  citadel  was  where  the  water 
hAd  worn  a  channel — some  understand  a  subterranean  chaimel." 

On  this  point,  however,  the  intuition  of  Kennicott  is  perfectly  marvel- 
lous. He  observes:  "Most  interpreters  agree  in  making  the  word 
signify  something  hollow,  and  in  applying  it  to  water — so  we  have  in 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  3. 1)  8i&  ruv  ^woKtifiiytap  ^>apAyy<»v — subterraneous  cavities. 
Jehus  was  taken  by  a  stratagem."  He  cites  a  similar  occurrence  from 
Polybius :  "  Rabatamana,  a  city  of  Arabia,  could  not  be  taken,  till  a 
])risoner  showed  the  besiegers  a  subterraneous  passage,  through  which 
the  besieged  came  down  for  water."  He  adds,  "  This  fortress  of  the 
.lebusites  seems  to  have  been  circumstanced  like  Rabatamana,  in  having 
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^1^0  a  snbterraneoiis  passage."  Aooordingly,  he  gives  this  as  an  amended 
translation  : 

**  David  said.  Whosoever  smiteth  the  JebusiteSi  and  through  the  suhUr- 
raneous  passage  reacheth  the  lame  and  blind.'* 

Hence  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  secre*;  pas«jage  leading 
from  the  hill  of  Ophel  to  the  Virgin's  Fount  is  none  other  than  the  long- 
lost  Tzinnor  which  Joab  gallantly  scaled  on  the  way  to  fame. 

Captain  Warren's  account  of  his  own  ascent  is  enough  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  extremely  improbable,  or  rather  impos«ble,  that  Joab  ever 
climbed  the  rooky  shaft  without  aid  from  within. 

Both  David  and  Joab  were  extremely  fertile  in  artifices,  and  with  the 
story  of  Bahab  and  Bethel  in  mind,  we  might  well  expect  a  helping 
hand  would  be  found  among  the  Jebusites  and  a  large  bakhshish  given 
in  return.  Some  one  must  have  betrayed  Jebus,  and  the  preservation  of 
Araunah  after  its  capture,  and  his  subsequent  possession  of  great  wealth, 
create  an  overwhelming  suspicion  that  he  was  the  man.  England  is 
prejudiced  in  his  favour.    Let  some  one  at  El  Kuds  decide. 

The  simplest  explanation  of  one  Hebrew  word,  followed  by  one  of 
Captain  Warren's  remarkable  discoveries,  has  enabled  us  to  understand  a 
most  obscure  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  after  3,000  years  to , 
trace  the  very  track  by  which  the  adventurous  Joab  gained  entrance  to 
Zion. 

Who  will  say  that  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  not  done  good 
work  ?  Who  will  question  about  the  Bible  being  the  most  accurate  and 
truthful  of  all  books  ? 

ACRA. 

According  to  1  Mace.  i.  33,  the  city  of  David  being  rebuilt  became 
the  Acra,  the  adjacent  temple  site  being  therein  called  Mount  Zion. 

Afterwards,  in  Josephus,  Acra  {ikiepa)  seems  to  have  been  used  as 
the  name  of  all  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which  was  south  of  the  temple ; 
and  of  that  alonef  for  I  am  not  aware  of  a  satisfactory  proof  that  any 
part  of  Jerusalem  north  of  the  upper  city  and  west  of  the  temple  is  ever 
referred  to  by  Josephus  as  Acra  or  the  lower  city.  He  rather  calls  it  the 
suburb  «  Parbar.     (Ant.  xv.  11.  5.) 

The  famous  passage  in  Wars  v.  4.  1  seems  to  be  easily  explained  by 
this  position  of  Acra,  which  thus  has  a  deep  valley  on  the  outside. 

The  •  Tyropoeon  Valley  seems  to  me  to  extend  from  about  Bobinson's 
arch  southwards,  dividing  the  eastern  hill  from  Acra  as  defined  above. 
The  temple  is  on  the  third  hiU,  "  naturally  lower  than  Aora*^  (see  below), 
which  hill  was  parted  by  a  broad  valley,  not  from  Acra,  but  from  the 
upper  city  =  the  other  city.  Ant.  xv.  11.  6,  in  about  the  line  of  Wilson's 
Arch. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  this  is  the  theory  of  01shaus6n(Thrupp,  p.  403),  and 
it  is  not  to  be  "  easily  overthrown" 

T lie  lowering  of  Acra  named  by  Josephus  has  been  a  crux.  In  the 
passage  above  it  does  not  seem   to  me   that  the  filling  up  of   the 
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Asmonean  Valley  has  necessarily  anything  to  do  with  the  levelling  of 
Acra.  As  to  the  latter,  so  different  is  the  account  of  Josephus  from 
that  in  the  Msbccab.  that  we  are  at  liberty,  if  not  bound,  to  reject  both  his  "^ 
statements.  (1)  that  Acra  was  lowered — att  exploit  of  which  1  Maccab. 
knows  nothing.  Indeed  it  is  stated  (xiv.  37)  that  Simon  ''placed 
Jews  therein  and  fortified  it  (Acra)  for  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the 
city,"  and  three  years  after,  when,  according  to  Josephus,  the  Acra  had 
been  levelled,  Antiochus  (xv.  28)  alleged  against  the  Jews,  "Ye  with- 
hold Joppe  and  G^zara,  with  the  tower  {&Kpa)  that 'is  in  Jerusalem.'* 
It  is  not  said  in  reply  that  the  tower  (t.e.,  Acra)  had  been  razed.  And  (2) 
that  Acra  was  naturally  higher  than  the  temple  hill,  as  inconsist^it 
with  such  passages  as  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  &c.,  and  contrary  to  1  Mace, 
vii.  32,  33;  for  Nicanor  having  fled  into  the  city  of  David,  after- 
wards went  up  {ayifirf)  to  Mount  Sion.  Josephus,  on  the  contrary 
(Ant.  xii,  10.  4),  says  **  he  went  down  from  the  citadel  rmto  the 
temple  "  {aur^  Kari6vri  U  rrjs  ixpas  €ls  rh  Up6i).  The  passage  is  evidently 
both  corrupt  and*  wrong,  yet  it  is  used  to  show  that  the  upper  city 
or  market-place  was  called  Acra  (Thrupp,  p.  56),  and  also  that  the  Acr& 
was  above  the  temple,  and  therefore  to  the  north  of  it  (Lewin,  p.  325). 

Though  the  northern  position  for  the  Maccab.  Acra  has  been  fixed 
upon  to  suit  the  statements  of  Josephus,  who  says  that  ^e  Acra  was 
higher  than  the  temple,  it  fails  to  satisfy  two  other  of  his  statements ^ 

(1)  that  "  the  temple  was  the  highest  of  all  the  buildings,  now  that  the 
Acra,  as  well  as  the  moimtain  whereon  it  stood,  were  demolished ; "  and 

(2)  that  **  the  Asmonsoans  levelled  the  summit  of  Acre  and  reduced  its 
elevation,  in  order  that  the  temple  might  be  seen  above  it  in  this 
direction."  ^ 

Williams,  taking  no  account  of  Ophel,  states,  "  any  site  for  Acra  is 
higher  than  the  temple  site ; "  and  the  (E)  position  for  Acra  required 
no  levelling  for  the  latter  reason,  since  the  ridge  slopes  eastwards. 

Only  the  southern  position  for  Acra  satisfies  these  two  statements. 

Possibly  some  Kttie  levelling  may  have  taken  place  south  of  cisterns 
7  and  8  on  plan,  Jer.  Eec.,  opp.  p.  8. 

Further,  Josephus  seems  to  me  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  (1)  its 
being  overlooked,  that  "  upper"  and  **  lower"  are  only  relative  terms^ 
and  (2)  by  its  being  assumed  accordingly  that  lower  city  throughout  his 
writings  must  mean  the  same  place. 

(a)  In  Ant.  v.  2.  2  the  city  of  David  is  spoken  of  as  ^  Karvxepesu 
T6\ts ;  the  city  below,  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  as  rj  Kdrw. 

(6)  In  Ant.  vii.  3.  1,  the  city  of  David  becomes  ii  &Kpa  (a  term  it 
retained  till  the  time  of  Josephus);  and  the  other  part  he  names  as 
before. 

(c)  Wars  V.  4.  1.  He  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  built  on  hills  of 
different  altitude,  and  so  naturally  calls  one  the  upper  city  and  the  other 
the  lower  city.  When  he  speaks  now  of  the  loftier  south-west  hill,  he 
^alls  it  71  iuta  ir6\i5  (adding  that  David  called  it  <i>po^piov) — ^and  the 
city  of  David  being  in  comparison  lower — ^he  now  calls  4  Kdr»  ir6\is.    It 
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will  be  observed  that  while  he  applies  the  name  &Kpa  to  the  upper 
city  of  David's  siege,  he  tells  us  that  David  called  the  city  which  he 
subsequently  built  on  the  south-west  hill,  not  &Kpa,  but  <ppo{>pio¥,  ixpa 
is  a  fixed  term,  the  lower  city  a  variable  term. 

Vikgin's  Fountain. 

(1)  There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  Virgin's  Fountain  is  the 
Unrogel  of  Joshua.  Biblical  Diet.,  Ganneau,  Quarterly  Statement ^  1870, 
p.  251.  - 

(2)  In  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14  it  is  Gihon  in  the  Nachal. 

(3)  In  Isa.  viii.  6  it  is  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly.  Thmpp, 
arg^uing  for  another  object,  says  (p.  140),  **The  water  of  Siloah  could 
not  with  any  propriety  have  been  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  house  of  David 
had  the  fountain  not  been  situate  within  the  city."  'The  stream,  how- 
ever, flowed  from  Zion,  and  by  help  of  the  Tzinnor,  **it  was  the 
property  of  the  city  in  the  event  of  a  siege,'*  words  applied  by  Thrupp  to 
Ms  fountain  of  Siloah. 

As  it  watered  the  king's  g<u:den  which  was  in  the  Nachal  (Song  of 
Soh  vi.  11),  the  stream  might  easily  have  been  dammed  up  so  as  to 
make — 

(4)  The  king's  pool  (Neh.  ii.  14),  or  Solomon's  Pool  (Jos.  W.  v.  4.  2), 
unless  the  Fountain  itself  was  so  called. 

As  Adonijah  was  feasting  near  Enrogel,  the  Gihon  of  1  Kings  i.  33 
could  not  be  Gihon  (2).  Indeed,  Thrupp  says  a  more  accurate  rendering 
is,  "  Bring  him  doivn,  and  then  lead  him  up  to  Gihon,'*  which  would 
exclude  Gihon  (2)  as  the  scene  of  Solomon's  anointing,  but  would  allow 
of  a  position  either  north  or  (as  I  think)  west  of  Zion,  near  tiie  Valley 
Gate,  at  the  Dragon's  Spring,  possibly  near  the  position  of  the  Serpent's 
Pool  of  Josephus,  and  the  Fons  Sion  of  Marinus  Sanutus  (Jer.  £ec.,  p.  29). 

May  not  the  identity  of  Gihon  (2)  with  Siloah  (3)  have  led  the 
Chaldaic  Paraphrast,  confusing  the  two  Gihons,  to  translate  Gihon  by 
Siloah  in  1  Kings  i.  33  and  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14,  and  the  Mishna  to  call 
fiiloah,  Gihon  :•* 

(5)  The  old  pool  (Isa.  xxii.  11)  or,  at  any  rate,  one  just  below  in  the 
Nachal. 

(6)  The  brook  that  overflowed  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  4). 

(7)  Supposing  JoaVs  Well  to  be  a  genuine  name,  we  must  allow  that 
it  deserved  to  be  attached  to  Enrogel  after  his  great  exploit  there. 

Siloah,  Siloam. 

A  thread  of  error  may,  I  think,  have  been  woven  into  the  ai'gument 
{Quart^ly  Statement,  1877,  p.  199)  through  the  assumption  that  **  the 
Pool  of  Siloah  is  admitted  to  be  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  so  considered  now." 
llirupp  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Pool  and  Fountain  of  Siloam  were 
within  the  city. 

On  the  assumption  that  one  place  only  is  referred  to  as  Siloah  or 
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Siloam  in  the  Bible  and  Josephos,  I  still  hold  to  the  traditional  site. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  concluding  that 
three  different  places  »e  thus  alluded  to  : 

1.  The  waters  of  Shiloah  (Is.  viii.  6).  The  whole  import  of  the  passage 
appears  to  me  to  make  this  the  Virgin's  Fount  =  (probably)  the  Pool  of 
8iloam  (John  ix.). 

2.  The  Fountain  of  Siloam  (Josephus)  =  that  so  called  now,  the  namo 
passing  down  with  water  from  (1). 

3.  The  Pool  of  Siloah  (Neh.  iii.  15)  =  a  pool  within  the  city,  near 
Bobinson's  Arch. 

The  fact  that  the  present  Pool  of  Siloam  is  just  bolow  the  level  of  the 
aqueduct  from  the  Yirgin's  Fount  seems  to  make  it  certain  (as  sug- 
gested by  Lieut.  Conder)  that  both  were  made  at  the  same  time — ?.c.,  by 
Hezekiah. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  pool  that  was  made  between  the  two  walls 
(Neh.  iii.  16;  Isaiah  xxii.  11 ;  ditch=pool).  But  to  have  made  this  i)ool 
.with  the  large  one  existing  just  below  would  have  heen  labour  lost. 
Therefore  it  seems  neither  of  these  was  the  Pool  of  Siloah  (Neh.),  which 
must  accordingly  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

lightfoot  (Chron.  345)  asserts  that  there  is  a  distiuction  in  the  Hebrew 
between  Siloah  (Neh.)  and  Shiloah  (Isa.),  so  slight,  indeed,  that  pre- 
viously he  had  overlooked  it,  but  that  it  is  recognised  in  the  LXX.  by 
their  different  translations. 

This  distinction  seems  also  to  be  preserved  in  Josephus.  He  calls  the 
fountain  of  Siloam  XiXxodfi,  but  in  one  passage  he  uses  ^he  word  StXoa. 
He  says  (W.  ii.,  16.  2),  "The  Jews  persuaded  Neopolitanus  to  "walk 
round  the  city  as  far  as  Siloam  (m«x/>*  '»"««'  ^^^oa).  So  he  walked  round 
and  then  went  up  to  the  temple,'^ 

Eoclus.  xlviii.  17.  "  Ezekias  fortified  his  city  and  brought  in  water 
into  the  midst  thereof."  Thrupp  (101)  reads  elo^Ay^y  els  fi4<rov  avrwy 
rhy  Tt^y  and  adds  Ttvy  may  be  another  form  for  Tu&v,  Alex.  MS.  reads 
(as  Eng.  V.)  not  Tmy  but  85«p. 

The  Mishna  say,  **  Now  Siloam  was  in  the  midst  of  the  city." 

The  position  of  the  present  (so-C€Jled)  Pool  of  Siloam  hardly  suits 
these  passages,  hvtt  the  former  existence  of  a  pool  (called  Siloah,  Neh. 
:g(Aoa  Jos.)  in  the  VaUey  of  Hinnom  somewhere  near  Eobinson's  arch 
would  very  well  suit  the  walk  of  Neopolitanus  and  do  away  with 
^certain  difficulties. 

It  maybe  the  lower  pool  (Isa.  xxii.  9),  formed  by  "the  junction  of 
waters  brought  down  the  valleys  running  from  the  Damascus  and  Ja& 
gates — 

(a)  By  a  conduit  from  the  nortli ; 

(6)  By  a  conduit  from  the  upper  outlet  of  Gihon.  "  Hezekiah  brought 
it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David."  (2  Chron..  xxxii. 
30).  The  present  Pool  of  Siloam  cannot  so  well  be  said  to  be  our  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David,  as  on  the  south. 

(2)  It  enables  us  to  place  the  sepulchres  of  David  in  the  position 
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approved  by  Major  Wilson,  not  so  far  down  in  the  Valley  of  Hiuuom  as 
we  must  do  if  the  present  Siloam  is  SUoah. 

(3)  We  may  also  draw  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Nehemiah  (as  proposed 
by  Lieut.  Conder)  across  Ophel,  if  such  be  necessary,  instead  of  bringing 
it  down  to  the  present  Siloam. 

This  doubt  as  to  the  e^^act  position  of  the  Pool  of  Siloah  (Kch.)  of 
cDurse  unsettles  the  position  I  endeavoured  to  fix  for  the  sepulchres  of 
David.  Thrupp  (p.  164)  just  notices  a  legend  placing  the  tomb  of  the 
kings  near  the  fountain  of  Siloam. 

The  Two  Walls. 

1.  As  the  wall  (2  Chron.  xTxiii.  14)  was  an  additional  wall  in  the 
Kidron  Yalley,  the  wOrds  of  Josephus,  »«^  Koprtpas  ^ipayyoi,  might  be 
applied  to  this  part,  and  so  on  this  side  Zedekiah  may  have  escaped. 

2.  Or,  since  the  ditch  or  pool  of  Hez^iah  (Isa.  xxii.  11)  might  have 
to  be  defended  by  a  new  fortification^  two  walls — the  forerunners  of  the 
long  walls  of  Athens — may  have  been  run  down  to  the  present  Pool  of 
Siloam,  and  between  them  the  escape  made. 

3.  Or,  sinoe  the  diverting  of  the  waters  of  Enrogel  would  prevent  Hxe 
easy  irrigation  of  the  king  s  gardens  in  the  Nachal,  fresh  gardens  may 
have  been  made  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  and  Tophet,  use  being  made  of 
the  water  from  the  lower  pool  (that  of  Siloah),  x^aced  as  above  (3).  The 
escape  might  then  have  been  made  by  the  fountain  gate  and  tiirough 
tiiese  gardens.  *  W.  F.  Bibch. 


EABBAH  OF  THE  OHILDEEN  OF  AMMON. 

The  Babatamana  of  Poljbius,  afterwards  Philadelphia,  now  Amman, 
deserves  special  notice. 

A.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain  {miskor)  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  the  city  and  the  citadel.  "The  city  lay. in  two 
narrow  valleys  ;  these  uniting  becoma  one,  which  has  a  good  8uf)ply  of 
water  and  pools  large  and  deep  enough  for  a  swim"  (Q.  S.,  1872,  p.  Qb), 

See  Jer.  xlix.  3,  4.  **Cry,  ye  daughters  of  Babbah.  .  .  .  Where- 
fore gloriest  thou  in  the  valleys,  thy  fiowing  valley  "  {emek,  in  each  case). 

Crowning  the  Aei^A^(/=Hebr.  TzuB  =  rock)  on  the  north-west,  the 
shoulder  between  ihe  two  valleys^  rose  the  citadel,  holding  a  com- 
manding position  over  these  valleys  (=emek)  and  the  country  round 
.(=  mishor)"  id,  -65. 

How  perfectly  do  these  characteristics  suit  Jer.  xxi.  13,  14  {e7nek  o, 
above).  Our  Juy  fits  exactly,  and  makes  it  Certain  that  the  prophet 
refers  to  Babbah.  Besides  (Jer.  xxi.  13),  '*  Who  shall  come  down  to 
us  ?  "  is  tiie  very  question  repeated  (Jer.  xlix.  4),  **  Who  shall  come  unto 
me  f "  and  the  king  of  Babjrlon  was  advancing  against  both  Babbah 
and  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxi  20,  21)  though  he  took  the  latter  first. 

Jeremiah  prophesies  (xxi.  12-14)  that  the  gate  of  mercy  was  still  open 
to  Jerusalem,  but  not  to  Babbah. 
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Thus  the  topographical  key  is  useful  in  rightly  applying  misapplied 
prophecy. 

B.  Babbah,  as  Polybius  relates,  was  taken  (b.c.  218)  through  its 
Tzinnor  being  revealed  to  the  enemy. 

In  2  Sam.  xii.  26-28,  "  Joab  fought  against  Eabbah  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,  and  took  the  royal  city.  And  Joab  sent  messengers  to 
David,  and  said,  I  have  fought  against  Kabbah,  and  have  taken  the  city 
of  waters.  Now  tberefcre  gather  the  rest  of  the  people  together, 
and  encamp  against  the  city  and  take  it.'*" 

Some  think  the  words  in  italics  should  be  translated,  *'  I  have  inter- 
cepted or  cut  off  tlie  waters  of  the  cityJ^  Houbigant  gives,  it  *^et  aquas  ah 
urbe  jam  derivavi,**  This  agrees  with  Josephus,  who  says,  r&p  re  IBdroty 
avTohs  inroTcfjivSfjtfvos,  and  adds  that  the  Ammonites  besieged  in  the 
citadel  **  depended  only  on  one  small  well  of  water,  and  this  they 
durst  not  drink  of  too  freely,  lest  the  fountain  should  entirely  fail 
them." 

Joab  might  have  beeen  poetical,  but  it  was  mora  fit  in  a  military 
despatch  to  say,  "/  have  cut  off  the  waters  which  supplied  the  town" 
(Junius)  than  to  describe  the  **  royal  city  "  as  **  the  city  of  waters." 

Joab  could  never  forget  the  Tzinnor  of  Jebus.  It  is  not  likely,  then, 
that  he  would  be  over-hasty  to  say  he  had  cut  off  the  waters  from  the 
city,  merely  because  he  had  possession  of  the  stream  or  pool  in  the 
valley,  but  if  there  was  a  Tzinnor  or  gutter  at  Kabbah,  and  if  with  or 
without  the  help  of  some  impatriotio  Ammonite  (P  Shobi,  the  son  of 
Nahash)  Joab  found  it  and  stopped  it,  he  mi^ht  safely  speak  of  an 
mpending  surrender  in  his  pressing  message  to  David. 

The  words  of  Josephus  are  just  the  account  we  should  expect  from 
a  person  knowing  but  a  part  of  the  true  case. 

Here  is  a  nice  bit  of  ^excavation  for  our  American  cousins.  **  Biblical 
discovery  in  Philadelphia  "  would  do  for  a  sensational  heading.  With 
a  Tzinnor  found  at  Zion,  another  cropping  up  at  Kabbah,  I  would  ask, 
**  What  next?"  Was  not  there  a  Tzinnor  at  Samaria,  to  enable  it  to 
endure  a  three  years*  siege  ?  W.  F.  Birch. 


NOTES  ON  THE  POSITION  OF  TAEICHRZE. 

The  following  notes  on  the  position  of  Tarichese  may  prove  of  value 
to  those  interested  in  the  topography  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  city, 
though  not  noticed  in  the  Bible,  appears  to  have  been  only  second  in 
importance  to  Tiberias,  and  was  regularly  besieged  by  the  Komans. 
Tarichea)  is  apparently  not  noticed  in  tbe  Talmud,  and  thus  it  is  from 
Pliny  and  from  Josephus  only  that  we  obtain  any  indications  of  its 
position. 

Like  Tiberias,  Tarichese  was  situate  on  the  shore,  with  cliffs  rising 
above  it.  It  was  washed  on  some  sides  by  the  sea,  and  strongly  fortified 
on  the  l3uid  side.    Before  the  city  there  was  a  plain.    (&.  J.  iii.  10. 1). 
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One  further  important  indication  we  obtain  from  the  Life  of 
JoeephuB,  in  which  he  says  that  Taiucheae  was  thirty  furlongs  fi'om 
Tiberias  (Vita,  32). 

The  town  was  walled,  and  contained  a  hippodrome.  Its  position  was 
one  of  special  strength,  because  surrounded  partly  by  the  sea,  so  that 
during  the  eieges  the  place  could  never  be  completely  invested,  and 
proyisions  and  reinforcements  could  be— and  wore — ^brought  into  it  by 
sea. 

Taricheaa  was  apparently,  as  will  be  seen,  in  sight  of  a  certain  place 
called  Sinnabris.  This  is  another  most  important  indication.  The 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  bowed  outwards,  and  presents  a 
steep  wall  erf  precipice  above  a  nanx>w  shore  line.  Tiberias  lies  in  a 
recess,  and  cannot  be  seen  from  the  south  end  of  the  lake  west  of  Jordan ; 
while  the  lino  recedes  yet  further  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mejdel. 

Sinnabris  is  also  mentioned  as  being  thirty  stadia  from  Tiberias 
(B.  J.  iii.  9,  7),  and  an  important  statement  is  made  by  Josephus  that  the 
Boman  camp  there  constructed  could  **  be  easily  seen  by  the  innovators.** 

The  name  Sinnabris  occurs  in  the  Talmud,  under  the  form  Sineberii, 
as  that  of  a  place  in  Gralilee,  but  without  any  notice  of  its  position. 
The  name  was  heard  first  by  Rabbi  Schwartz  as  still  existing  near  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  In  1872 1  received  from  the  Bov.  Mr.  Zeller,  of  Naza- 
reth, a  list  of  Tillages  and  ruins  in  Galilee,  and  to  my  delight  found 
the  name  Sin-en-Ndbreh  put  down  by  the  native  scribe  as  that  of  a 
place  near  Tiberias.  I  pointed  this  out  to  Lieut.  Kitchener,  and  he 
was  fortunately  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  x)luce  and  to 
verify  the  existence  of  the  name  among  the  peasantry. 

Sinnabris  has  thus  been  fixed  at  a  iniin  on  the  road  leading  from 
Tiberias  to  Beis&n.  It  is  close  to  the  ruined  site  of  Kerak,  and  west 
of  the  road,  being  situate  on  a  spur  of  the  cliff,  while  a  wall  runs  from 
it  to  the  sea  (see  P.  E.  F.,  QuarUirly Statement,  July,  1877,  p.  120). 

The  ruin  of  Kerak  appears  (as  seen  from  the  hills  in  1874,  and  as 
described  by  Lieut.  Kitchener)  to  have  been  that  of  a  considerable 
town.  It  consists  of  a  large  plateau,  partly  arti6cial  and  projecting 
into  the  lake.  Only  a  narrow  entrance  is  left  on  the  west  by  which  the 
plateau  could  be  reached ;  the  lake  and  the  Jordan  surround  it  on  the 
other  sides,  and  &  broad  waterditch  forms  a  further  protection  to  the 
site. 

These  two  sites,  Sinnabris  and  Kerak,  which  are  thus  close  together, 
are  just  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Tiberias,  which  we 
learn  from  the  Talmud  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  same  position  as 
modem  Tiberias.    (Tal.  Jer.  Megilla,  i.  L) 

With  regard  to  the  identification  of  Sinnabris  we  can  have  no  doubt. 
The  name  exists,  ihe  distance  agrees,  the  direction  is  that  in  which  the 
thirty  stadia  should  be  measured — ^namely,  on  the  way  from  Beis&n  to 
Tiberias,  for  Vespasian;  when  oamping  at  Sinnabris,  was  advancing  from 
Seyihopolis  or  Beis4n  to  Tiberias. 

The  site  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  bo  **  easily  seen"  from  Tiberias, 
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as  a  wall  of  rocky  cliff  projects  between  the  two.  Thus  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  "  innovators  V  of  Taricbeao — the  other  revolted 
town  which  Tespasiau  was  advancing  to  attack — who  were  overawed 
by  the  camp  at  Sinnabris. 

The  site  of  Kerak  in  every  way  agrees  with  tlie  description  of  'farichee 
by  Josephus.  It  is  a  large  site,  and  was  evidently  once  a  place  of 
importance.  It  lies  beneath  the  cliffs,  and  is  washed  by  the  lake.  It 
has  on  the  south  a  plain — the  broad,  flat  Jordan  valley,  and  it  is  thirty 
stadia  from  Tiberias. 

It  has,  however  lately  been  proposed  to  look  fgr  TarichesB  north  of 
Tiberias.  Major  Wilson  places  it  at  Mejdel,  which  is  rather  more  than 
•  three  miles  (or  not  more  than'twenty-eight  stadia)  from  Tiberias.  lieut. 
Kitchener  proposes  the  ruin  of  Kimeitrlyeh  ("  the  little  arch*'),  which 
stands  on  a  hiU-top,  with  a  steep  slope  descending  into  the  lake,  and 
which  is  only  two  miles,  or  sixteen  stadia,  from  Tiberias. 

Neither  of  these  sites  seem  to  me  admissible,  for  the  following  reasons, 
which  I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  QuarUrhj 
Statement : — 

1st.  The  situation  does  not  agree  in  either  case  with  the  description 
of  a  site  washed  by  the  lake  on  several  sides  and  situate  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mountain. 

2nd.  In  the  case  of  Euneitrlyeh  the  distance  does  not  agree  wi&  that 
noticed  by  Josephus. 

3rd.  We  have  a  definite  statement  of  Pliny's  that  Tarichese  was  ai 
the  south  end  of  the  lake,  or  just  where  the  site  of  Kerak  is  now  found. 
(See  Quarterly  Statement,  October,  1877,  p.  181.)  Pliny  is  an  authority 
who  Cannot  be  lightly  set  aside  without  some  very  st^rong  cotbiter 
evidence. 

4th.  It  seems  further  dear  from  the  narrative  of  Josephus  that 
Vespasian  in  his  attack  on  the  revolted  cities  Tiberias  and  Tariche» 
established  two  camps,  one  against  the  one,  the  other  against  the  other. 
Sinnabris  was  his  first  camp,  and  his  second  was  at  tiie  hot  baths  south 
of  Tiberias  (B.  J.  iv.  I,  3).  Both  of  these  sites  are  well  known,  and 
both  are  south  of  Tiberias.  There  is  in  the  narrative  of  Josephus  no 
account,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to^find,  of  any  third  camp  north  of 
Tiberias.  The  second  camp — that  at  the  hot  baths — is  described  as 
being  between  Tarichese  and  Tiberias  (B.  J.  iii.  x.  1),  and  thus  the 
words  of  Josephus  fully  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Pliny  that 
Taricheee  was  south  of  Tiberias.  The  distance  and  the  character  of  the 
site,  with  the  proximity  of  Sinnabris  in  full  view,  all  seem  to  poiat 
definitely  to  the  important  site  of  Kerak  as  being  the  ancient  Tarichese. 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  omitted  anything  which  could  lead  to  a 
contrary  conclusion,  for  Vespasian  was  evidently  well  able  to  leave 
Taricheas  in  his  rear  in  advancing  on  Tiberias  after  he  had  established  a 
strong  post  in  the  <;ommanding  situation  occupied  by  Sinnabris  as  now 
identified.  C.  E.  CONDER. 
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Thb  following  is  a  scheme  of  our  Lord's  ti-avcls,  derived  fron\  a  caioful 
and  repeated  examination  of  the  Gospels.  The  capitals  denote  that  this 
is  £[is  first  cqpiing  to  the  place  during  the  ministry  as  far  as  appeai'8 
from  the  narrative.  J.  means  a  dii'ect  journey ;  S.  a  more  or  less 
lengthened  sojourn ;  Tr  an  itinerating  sojourn,  or  toar ;  V.  a  voyage. 

I  have  added  a  few  references  in  the  case  of  the  least  definite  para- 
graphs^— not  full  ones,  but  just  enough  to  indicate  the  allusion.  No.  7 
is  specially  interesting  as  informing  us  of  a  long  day's  journey ;  and 
Nos.  14,  18,  21,  are  so  on  account  of  the  problems  they  present. 
"  Bethanla,"  it  will  be  observed,  denotes  Bethany  by  the  Jordan,  the 
Bethabara  of  our  English  version. 

I  have  ventured  to  insert  Bethany  in  No.  24,  believing  that  Luke  x. 
38-42  refers  to  this  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  BsTiLOiiA  and  neighbouihood  to  Cana.    J. 

2.  Cana  to  Cafeb^^aum.    J. 

3.  Jebusalem  and  Judsea.    S.    Passover. 

4.  Jerusalem  to  Sychem.    J. 

5.  Sychem  to  Cana.    J. 

6.  Galilee;  Nazabbth,  &c.  ;  with Oapemaum  as  head- quarters.    T. 
Luke  iv.  14  to  vii.  10,  and  parallels. 

7.  Capernaum  to  Nain.    J. 

8.  Galilee ;  Capernaum  as  head-quarters.    T.    Luke  viL  18  to  viii. 
21,  and  parallels. 

9.  Capernaum  to  Gadara.    V. 

10.  Return.    V. 

11.  As  No.  8.    Matt.,ix.  10  to  xi.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  41  to  ix.  6.    T. 

12.  Jerusalem.     S.    A  Feast.    John  v. 

13.  Capernaum  to  near  Bethsaida.  Y.  Passover.  John  vi.,  and 
parallels. 

14.  Return.    V. 

15.  As  No.  8.    John  vii.  1 ;  Mai-k  vi.  50  to  vii.  23.     T. 

16.  To  "the  coasts  of  Tybe  and  Sidon."  T.*  Mark  vii.  24,  and 
parallels. 

17.  To  "  the  coast  of  De^CAPOLIS."    T.     Mark  vii.  31,  and  parallels. 

18.  From  the  east  of  the  Lake  to  between  Maodala  and  Dalma- 
NUTHA.    y.    Mark  viii.  10,  and  parallels. 

19.  From  the  west  of  the  Lake  to  near  Bethsaida.    Y. 

20.  Thence  to  the  **  villages  of  C^sabba  Philippi."    J. 

21.  Thence  to  the  Mount  of  Tbansfiqubation — i.e.,  Hermox.    J. 

22.  Tkence  to  Galilee.    J.    Mark  ix.  30. 

23.  As  No.  8.    Matt.  xvii.  22  to  xix.  1 ;  Luke  ix.  43  to  x.  16.     T. 

24.  Jerusalem  and  Bethany.    S.     Feast  of  Tabernacles! 

25.  St.  Luke*s  long  episode.   T.    Places  for  the  most  part  unknown. 

26.  Jerusalem.    S.    Feast  of  Dedication. 
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27.  To  Bethania,    J.    John  x.  40. 

28.  To  Bethany.     J.     John  xi.  17.  4 

29.  To  Ephraim.    J.  and  S.     John  xl.  54. 
'^0.  Ephraim  to  Jericho.    J. 

31.  Jericho  to  Bethany.     J 

32.  Bethany  by  Bethphaoe  and  the  MouxT  of  Olives  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Triumphal  Bide.  T.  H.  Guest. 


ON  THE  SITE  OF  AI. 
I  HAVE  long  felt  insuperable  difficulty  in  accepting  as  the  site  of  Ai 
the  spot  known  as  et  Tel.  The  fact  that  it  is  duo  south  of  Beitin,  or 
Bethel,  seems  to  me  quite  decisive  against  it.  Mr.  Birch,  in  the  July 
Quarterly  StaUmejit,  while  advocating  another  southern  site,  quotes  the 
authority  of  Jahn  to  show  that  orientals  call  any  wind  an  east  wind 
that  blows  from  any  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  meridian.  But  I  fail 
to  see  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  question.  We  have  to  do  with  geogi-a- 
phical  statements  of  a  very  distinct  nature  (Gen.  xii.  8  ;  Josh.  vii.  2) — 
statements  expressly  intended  to  make  themselves  intelligible.  And  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  the  historical  writei*8  of  tbe  Old  Testament 
do  not  sis  a  matter  of  fact  use  the  term  D'Jp.,  cast,  in  the  loose  popular 
sense  above  mentioned.  Th6  utmost  latitude  we  can  assume  in  inter- 
preting their  designations  of  this  and  the  throe  other  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass  must  be,  I  think,  limited  to  "within  four  points,  right  or 
left.  May  I  venture  to  plead  for  another  site  to  be  identified  with  the 
Ai  of  Abraham  and  Joshua,  and  to  examine  the  case  for  Bummon,  the 
**  Bock  Bimmon  "  of  Judges  xx.  and  xxi.  ? 

(1)  Of  course  there  is  at  the  outset  the  obvious  objection  of  the  total 
diiSerence  of  name.  But  is  this  fatal  ?  Dean  Stanley  (as  quoted  with 
approval  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener  in  the  January  Quarterly  Statement) 
did  not  hold  such  an  objection  decisive  against  Michmash. 

Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  a  different  name  has  not  been  occasionally 
a  veil  to  obscure  what  lies  before  our  veiy  eyes  ;  and  I  may  just  refer 
in  passing  to  Mr.  Birch's  exhaustive  article  on  the  identification  of  Nob 
(Jan.,  1877)  as  a  parallel  instance  to  the  present  identification  of  Ai. 

(2)  We  must  observe  that  the  two  names  Ai  and  the  Bock  Bimmon 
are  not  contemporaneous,  or  used  by  the  same  writer.  The  two  Rim- 
mons  of  Joshua  are  unquestionably  distinct  from  the  modem  Bummon 
and  the  Bock  Bimmon.  The  latter  appears  in  the  last  two  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Judges,  some  time  after  the  utter  destruction  of  Ai,  but 
while  Phineas,  the  son  of  Eleazar  was  still  alive  (xx.  28). 

(3)  The  name  of  Ai,  **  a  heap  of  ruins,'*  was  one  not  unlikely  to  be 
•dropped.  There  were  many  spots  with  the  same  name.  Dean  Stanley 
mentions  three  ("Sinai  and  Palestine,"  p.  119,  note  4),  and  there  was 
one  beyond  the  Jordan  (Jer.  xlix.  3).  And  in  modem  times  we  know 
of  Haiyan,  Haiyeh,  and  Haiy,  hereabouts  (Lieut.   Kitchener,  April 
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number).  After  the  conquest,  moreover,  tb<5re  would  be  many  a 
•*Euiiied  Heap,"  and  perhaps  the  nation  would  gladly  lay  aside  the 
memory  «f  that  one  which  was  the  scene  of  their  first  defeat  and  of  an 
inglorious  victory.  The  name  of  the  **  Pomeg^ranate  Rock  **  would 
readily  oflPer  itself  to  describe  the  spot. 

(4)  It  is  in  favour  of  this  view  also  that  the  name  Ai  no  more  appears 
in  history,  and  very  doubtfully,  if  at  all  (Isa.  x.  28)  in  prophecy,  until 
the  times  of  the  restoration,  when  man's  knowledge  was  derived  fi*om 
books,  not  from  tradition  or  usage,  and  antiquarian  research  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  trying  to  anticipate  some  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  view.  May  I  now  point  out  how  exactly  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  narrative  ? 

(1)  It  is  due  east  from  Beitin,  and  thus  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
description  in  Gen.  xiL  8 ;  Josh.  vii.  2 ;  as  well  as  Josh.  viii.  9,  to  be 
referred  to  by-and-by. 

(2)  In  Josh.  xii.  9,  Ai  is  described  as  beside  (Heb.  "^?'2)  Bethel.  *'The 
idea  is  that  of  near  distance,  of  being  just  off  frortiy  the  prope  ahesse  ah 
....  aliqu&  re."    (Gesenius,  Gram.  p.  220). 

(3).  In  Josh.  vii.  2  it  is  beside  (Heb.  DI?)  Bethaven.  This  indication 
is  of  little  value  until  we  know  where  Both-aven  was.  But,  taking  it 
as  identified  with  Deir  Diw&n,  the  description  is  sufficiently  near.  But 
the  passage  should  probably  be  rendered  thus  :  **  And  Joshua  sent  men 
from  Jericho  to  Ai,  which,  together  with  Bethaven,  is  on  the  east  side  of 
Bethel."  The  Vatican  Septuagint  omits  the  clause,  **  beside  Bethaven,"" 
altogether.  , 

(4)  The  identification  of  Ai  with  Bummon  renders  the  narrative  of 
the  capture  of  the  place  very  clear  and  intelligible.  The  Israelites  are 
encamped  in  the  "  plain  "  of  the  Jordan,  the  "^J^?.  of  viiL  14,  and  close 
by  Jericho,  vii.  2. 

An  army  about  to  attack  Kummon  would  probably  mike  its  way 
along  the  road  which  runs  from  Ain  Diik  to  et  Taiyibeh,  and  so  make 
its  appearance  on  the  north  of  the  threatened  place.  Now  we  find 
(viii.  11)  that  Joshua  did  lead  his  main  army  to  a  camp  on  '*  the  north 
side  of  Ai,  with  a  valley  (Heb.  «]?,  ravine)  between  them  and  Ai.  The 
Septuagint  reads,  "  and  as  they  were  going  they  came  opposite  the  city 
on  the  east,"  a  clause  which  is  strikingly  in  harmony  with  the  sup- 
posed route.  The  ravine  may  be  identified  with  the  upper  part  of 
Wady  Rubeiyeh,  the  encampment  being  about  south  south-east  of  et 
Taiyibeh. 

During  the  night  Joshua  had  prepared  his  ambush,  which  (v.  9) 
"  abode  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of  Ai."  Exactly  st> 
situated  we  find  a  wady  above  the  Wady  E^  Sik,  and  in  continiiation  of 
it,  under  the  names  of  Wady  El  Muteh  and  Wady  El  Ain.  Here  they 
were  bidden,  while  scattering  themselves  as  far  as  necessary  for  conceal-. 
mont,  not  to  go  far  from  the  city  (v.  4). 
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For  this  ambush  must  do  the  work  of  destruction.  The  main  army 
came  forth  only  to  show  themselves,  and  then  by  a  feigned  retreat  to 
challenge  the  people  of  Ai  to  a  second  pursuit. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  latter  perceived  that  the  Israelites  were  gone  by 
the  way  they  came,  into  the  midst  of  the  valley  (Heb.  P^V,  v.  13), 
the  wide  lower  land  over  which  they  bad  passed,  they  started  in  pursuit. 
There  was  a  feint  of,  battle  "before  the  plain"  (Heb.  ^57253  'W^),  ia 
immediate  sight  of  the  open  expanse  of  the  low  lands  hj  the  Jordan. 
The  Israelites  made  as  if  they  were  again  beaten,  and  fled  by  the  way 
of  the  "wilderness.'*,  The  sequel  is  well  known,  and  further  details 
have  little  to  bear  upon  our  present  question.  Ai  was  made  **  an  heap . 
(Heb.  "^J^)  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this  day."  And  if  Bummon 
be  the  spot,  its  very  name  is  gone. 

I  fear  this  aHicle  is  too  long  already,  and  designedly  omit,  on  this 
account,  the  discussion  of  any  further  collateral  and  incidental 
questions.  T.  H.  Guest. 


OX   THE  SITE  OV  KIEJATH-JEARIM. 

The  exact  position  of  Kirjath-jearim  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
right  understanding  of  several  Biblical  narratives.  Fortunately  we 
have  several  statements  as  to  its  position  relatively  to  known  places. 
Thus  Jud.  xviii.  12  tells  that  it  lay  east  of  Beth-shcmeffh ;  and  from 
1  Sam.  vi.  21,  vii.  1,  we  learn  that  in  relation  to  that  same  place  it  lay 
**up,"  and  was  on,  or  by,  a  hill  (Gibea).  These  indications  lead  us  to 
look  for  it  at  the  head  of  the  great  valley  of  Surar,  in  which  Beth- 
shemesh  lies. 

Chesalon  ^Kesla)  lies  up  eastward  from  Beth-shemesh,  and  we  know 
from  Josh.  xv.  10  that  Kirjath-jearim  must  be  sought  still  farther  east, 
•  or  south -east. 

Again,  ^sa.  cxxxii.  G,  though  obscure,  manifestly  implies  that  the  ark 
while  at  Kijyath-jearim,  or  when  on  its  way  thence  to  Sion  (2  Sam.  vL), 
was  near  Bethlehem  Ephratah. 

Further,  the  description  in  Josh  xv.  8-10  of  the  boundary  of  Judah 
tells  us  that  it  ran  up  from  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  lying  west  of  that  ravine  and  at  the  north  end  of  the  valley  of 
Rephaim ;  that  thence  it  reached  along  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  the 
fountain  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah,  and  went  out  to  the  cities  of  Mount 
Ephron,  and  reached  to  Kirjath-jearim,  whence  the  border  curved 
westward  to  Mount  Seir,  and  passed  over  to  the  north  shoulder  of  Har 
Jearim,  which  is  Chesalon. 

Of  this  boundary  line  the  extremities,  Hinnom  and  Kesla,  are  known. 

A  curious  feature  of  it  appears  in  Josh,  xviii.  15,  where  the  southern 
boundary  of  Benjamin  (and  northern  of  Judah),  while  traced  from  the 
west  eastwards,  is  said  to  go  from  Kirjath-jearim  westward.    The  cities 
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of  Mount  EphFon,  or  the  last  of  the  grronp,  must  therefore  have  lain  to 
the  sonth  or  Bonth-eastof  Kirjath-jearim.  The  line  could  not  have  gone 
to  the  north-west y  or  it  would  have  formed  the  western y  not  the  southern 
boundary  of  Benjamin,  and  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  would 
have  touched  to  the  west  of  Kirjath-jearim,  contrary  to  Josh,  xviii.  14. 

Just  such  a  line  would  be  described  if  we  trace  the  boundary  of  Judah 
from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  due  'westward,  and  not  up  by  the  north- 
west side  of  Jerusalem,  sweeping  around  the  valley  of  Bephaim  so  as  to 
enclose  it,  coming  thus  near  RacheCs  Sepulchre  (1  Sam.  x.  S), 
and  thence  westward  a  little,  then  stretching  back  in  a  norfch-easterly 
direction  towards  Ain  Karim,  and  so  out  westward  by  Kesla. 

Or  it  might  be  drawn,  I  think,  so  as  to  exclude  the  valley  of  Bephaim, 
giving  that  to  Benjamin.  The  boundary  would  then  run  by  the  Wady  el 
Werd,  and  Bachers  tomb  would  be  literally  on  the  border  of  Benjamin. 

The  identification  of  Lifta  with  Nephtoah  is  no  doubt  concli^sive 
against  such  a  proposal,  if  it  could  be  relied  on.  But  does  not  Lifta 
rather  represent  Eleph  of  Josh,  xviii.  28  ?  And  though  the  proposal  to 
identify  Nephtoah  and  Netophah  has  been  condemned,  there  is  not  a 
little  to  be  said  for  it.  Nephtoah  is  only  named  in  Joshua  xv.  9,  xviii. 
15,  while  Netophah  does  not  occur  earlier  than  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28,  29.  We 
read  only  of  **  the  shining  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah,"  not  of  a  town  of 
that  name.  There  was  a  Wady  Beth  Netophah,  and  presumably  **  a 
^¥ater  "  in  the  wady  of  the  same  name.  Netophah  was  applied  to  a  con- 
siderable district:  there  were  **  villages  of  the  Netophathites  "  (1  Chron. 
ix.  16,  Neh.  xii.  28).  It  lay  not  far  from  Bethlehem  (1  Chron.  ii.  54, 
N«h.  vii.  26,  Esd.  v.  17,  18);  and  the  form  of  the  name  Anetophah 
has  been  recognised  in  Autubeh,  to  the  north  of  Bethlehem,  while  Beth- 
Netophah  has  been  identified  with  Beit  Nettif  some  miles  to  the  west. 
Notably  the  name  pi  Netophah  is  found  in  the  Greek  both  as  Nrrw^ 
and  Ne^ra,  illustrating  the  very  transposition  of  consonants  required ; 
w4iile  the  change  of  Teth  for  Tau  in  the  Hebrew  cannot  be  accounted 
oi  much  moment,  considering  the  age  of  the  record  in  Joshua,  and  that 
the  **  t  " — sometimes  **  th" — disappears  altogether  in  "  Nehopas,"  yet 
another  form  of  Netophah. 

As  to  the  Valley  of  Bephaim,  it  is  not  certain  where  precisely  it  lay, 
whether  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  boundary  line,  though  probably 
to  the  south.  From  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13  we  gather  that  at  least  its  southern 
extremity  lay  west  of  Bethlehem,  and  so  interposed  between  it  and 
Adullam..  The  statement  of  1  Saxi.  x.  2  may  perhaps  thus  be  explained ; 
it  is  certainly  precise  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Bachel  being  on  the  border 
of  Benjamin,  while  the  description  in  Gen.  xxxv.  seems  to  fix  it  pretty 
conclusively.  It,would  scarce  be  counted  strange  if  tbe  boundary  here 
made  even  some  detour  to  enclose  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  in  the 
inheritance  of  his  children. 

May  not  Ain  Karim  preserve  the  sound  if  not  the  site  of  Kirjath- 
jearim.  It  is  written  in  Ezra  ii.  25,  ^Arim  {possibly  that  is  the  correct 
reading  in  Josh,  xviii.  28,  where,  as  in  1  Sam.  vii.  1,  we  find  it  linked 
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with  a  Gibc(t),  When  the  "city  of  the  •woods"  became  a  ruin,  the 
'*  well"  would  remain ;  and  as  the  neighbouring  Beth-shemesh  became 
Ain  Shetns,  Kirjath  'Arim  would  become  Ain  Kdrim.  That  the  Ain  should 
take  this  Caph  sound  is  nothing  unusual.  The  proposed  identification 
of  Ain  Karim  with  Rekem  is  a  possible  one,  no  doubt ;  but,  if  accepted, 
it  would  surely  throw  the  boundary  of  Benjamin  too  far  south  to  admit 
of  locating  Kirjath-jearim  at  Kuriet  el  Enab.  And  as  the  proper  name 
of  that  place  is  simply  Kariet  {Qtiarterlj/  Statement^  1876,  p.  80),  it  is 
more  probably  Kirjath  -of  Josh,  xviii.  28.  Ain  Karim  has  been  identified 
also  with  Kerem  of  LXX. ,  Josh.  xr.  59,  and  with  Bethcar,  so  that  it  seems 
yet  undetermined. 

Since  the  probability  of  Ain  Karim  being  the  site  of  Kirjath- jearim 
had  occurred  to  me,  I  have  met  with  the  interesting  announcement  in 
the  January  number  oi  the  Statementy  p.  19,  of  the  discovery  of  KhUrhet 
^Erma,  **  a  ruin  on  the  brink  of  the  great  valley  two  miles  south  of  ^esla 
or  Chesalon."  Here  may  he  the  true  site  of  Kirjath-jearim ;  and  the 
boundary  may  not  have  '^reached  along''  so  far  north  as  Ain  Karim. 
This  is  a  matter  to  be  judged  of  only  on  the  spot,  or  by  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  contour  of  the  ground ;  but  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  boundary  line  should  go  thus,  much  farther  south  than  is 
usually  drawn,  by  the  Wady  Bitir  down  into  the  Wady  Surari 

Such  a  line  would  fit  the  Biblical  narratives.  The  men  of  Beth-shemesh 
would  send  the  ark  up  the  valley  eastward,  as  its  easiest  road  back  to 
Shiloh.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  road  ever  having  led  over  to  feuriet  el 
Enab.  When,  after  its  resting  there,  it  was  removed  to  Sion,  it  would 
pass  not  far  fromEphratah  (Psa.  cxxxii.  6],  and  of  it,  as  there,  David 
must  have*^own  as  a  boy  at  Bethlehem,  and  so  would  naturally 
describe  one  going  out  to  seek  tbe  lost  ark  coming  on  its  track,  so  to  say, 
**  hearing  of  it "  there.  Again,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  gathering 
of  Israel  to  Mizpeh  (1  Sam  vii.)  was  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ark ; 
that  this  was  the  place  where  Samuel  judged  Israel,  and  where  Saul 
found  him  in  the  land  of  Zuptt,  whence  ho  returned  by  Kachcrs  sepulchre 
(1  Sam.  ix.  11,  25  ;  x.  2).*  Might  not  this  he  recognised  in  Suba  ^  Placing 
^izpoh  here,  we  could  better  understand  the  story  of  Israel's  victory 
when  they  drove  the  Israelites  to  below  Beth-car.  Beth-car  (or  Bethchor) 
seems  to  be  identified  in  the  narrative  with  **  Shen*'  (1  Sam.  vii.  11,  12) ; 
for  which  we  should  rather  read  Ha-shen,  probably  for  Ashan.  The 
LXX.  read  Tasan,  and  the  Peshito,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  vender 
both  words  (Smith's  Dictionary)  by  Beth-jasan.  That  they  were  two 
names  for  one  place,  or  the  names  of  places  so  close  as  to  be  practically 
one,  is  also  rendered  more  than  probable  by  their  conjunction  in  Ohor- 
ashau,  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  as  a  district  not  far  from  Ziglag,  somewhere  south 
of  Beit-jibrin  and  cast-  of  Gaza.  If  Ha-shen  is  the  Ashan  of  Josh.  xv. 
38,  this  must  have  been  its  locality.    If  the  defeated  Philistines  were 

*  Compare  1  Sam.  L  1,  where  we  have  Zophim  and  Zuph  connected  with 
Kphrath  in  Samuel's  ancestry.  The  frequent  connection  of  Mizpeh  and  Zophim 
or  Znph  is  well  known. 
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chased  down  the  valley  past  Gath,  Ebenezer,  which  was  set  up 
between  Mizpeh  andBetii-car,  might  be  sought  for  in.  that  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  locality  of  the  earlier  battle,  when  **  the  ark  of  God  was 
taken,"  would  be  fixed  thereabouts,  for  the  Israelites  pitched  in  Ebenezer 
(1  Sam.  iy.)  and  the  Philistines  in  Aphek. 

This  suggested  removal  southward  of  all  those  scenes  in  Samuel's  life 
which  follows  the  abandonment  of  Neby  Samwil  for  S6ba  as  the  Mispeh 
of  1  Samuel  (not  the  Maspha  of  later  times)  seems  to  accord  better,  not. 
only  with  these  narratives,  but  also  with  vii.  16,  as  the  places  of  judg- 
ing are  more  equally  distributed;  with  xv.  12,  which  implies  that 
Samuel's  house  was  not  very  far  from  Carmel ;  with  viii.  2,  as  his  sons 
at  Beersheba  were  not  so  removed  from  him  as  otherwise  might  seem ; 
and  we  would  thus  understand  why  David  clung  so  ten&ciously  to  a 
neighbourhood,  hostile  and  treacherous  to  him  (as  Keilah),  because 
of  Samuel's  frequent  presence  there. 

July,  1878.  Abohibald  Hendbbson. 


NOTE  ON  GAZA. 


Whilb  the  Survey  was  being  carried  on  from  Gaza  three  sunken 
pillars  were  found,  marking  the  angles  of  a  racecourse  or  exercising- 
ground  for  horses,  called  Merdin  ez  Zeid.  It  was  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  town,  in  the  level  country.beyond  el  Muntar,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  Saracens'about  700  years  ago. 

The  pillar  at  the  south-west  comer  was  found  to  bear  an  inscription ; 
it  was  of  grey  granite  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  inscription  was  con- 
siderably worn  by  time,  and  partially  covered  by  the  ground. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Pritchett  has  lately  informed  me  of  the  discovery  of  a 
fourth  pillar,  exactly  completing  the  rectangle,  but  only  showing  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground  after  the  winter  rains,  and  also  inscribed. 

The  letters  were  filled  with  a  red  pigment,  of  which  traces  remain 
throughout.  The  rugged  line  shows  where  the  stone  was  broken  otf 
with  the  portion  probably  bearing  the  date. 

The  inscription  is  14^  inches  long  by  12  high. 

M.  Clermont  Cbtnneau,  ibo  whom  this  inscription  has  been  submitted, 
reads  it  as  follows  :-^ 

+  rod  Kvplov  ik  7^  Jca)  t6 
vXiipcffAa  airnis 
M  'AXt^Mpor 

K(&<t»ri  T&  0Sc(a)r(l-) 

rovs  XM  vtpiriov 
He  remarks :  The  first  two  lines  appear  to  belong  to  a  religious 
formula,    a  Biblical  text;    it    is    found    in    the   commencement   of 
Psahn  xxiv.,  **  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  all  that  therein  is."    The 
inscription  gives  the  exact  text  of  the  Septuagint  version. 
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THe  rest  of  the  inscription  relates  to  a  work  done  under  the  Deacon 
Alexander,  the  lacing  with  stonss  of  the  groundwork  of  some 
moninnent. 

An  inscription  found  at  Ayiin,  in  Nabatea,  mentions  an  exactly  similar 
work  employing  even  the  same  word  MwkcucABri,  meaning  '^  has  been  faced.** 
The  modem  Arabic  term  Bel^teh,  meaning  **  to  pave  with  flags  of  stone,*' 
is  in  common  use  among  the  Arabs.  The  inscription  is  dated  of  the 
year  600,  in  the  month  Peritios  (February),  dating  from  a  local  era. 
much  used  at  Gbua,  and  employed  in  many  other  inscriptions  of  that 
place. 

It  is  possible  that  the  date  may  be  read  of  the  year  640.  In  the  first 
case,  the  date  XM,  where  the  M  is  not  a  numerical  figure,  but  the  initial 
of  the  word  firivSs  »  month* 

In  the  latter  case,  the  superimposed  line  would  extend  over  the  XM, 
forming  one  date. 

As  there  is  no  sign  of  this  hdrizonal  bar  this  must  remain  an  open 
question  for  the  present. 

M.  Gktnneau  also  remarks  on  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Alpha  in 
^AXt^ifZpoif  and  in  Sioirorov. 

H.  H.  K. 


THE  GEEMAN   ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE   EXPLORATION 
OF  PALESTINE. 

We  have  received  from  Herr  Baedeker  the  first  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  new  German  Association,  with  a  copy  of  their  rules. 

The  Journal  opens  with  a  preface  written  by  Professor  E.  Kautesoh,  in 
which  the  writer,  after  thanking  the  supporters  of  the  undertaking,  and 
explaining  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  German .  Society  for  the 
Exploration  of  Palestine,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  new 
Association.  f 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1876  that  Dr.  Zimmermann,  Dr. 
Socin,  and  Professor  Kautzsch  met  together  to  consult  on  the  best  way 
of  founding  such  a  society.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  co-operation  of 
influential  men  might  be  best  obtcdned  by  personal  and  individual 
effort  in  introduding  the  subject  by  letter.  This  was  accordingly  done. 
The  answers  received  proved  more  encouraging  than  was  at  flrst  antici- 
pated. A  year  was  spent  in  preliminary  arrangements,,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 28th,  1877,  the  Society  was  at  last  definitely  constituted.  At  a 
meeting  held  for  the  purposjB  a  General  Committee  was  elected,  rules 
and  statutes  were  read  and  approved,  and  an  Executive  Committee  was 
chosen  from  the  general  body. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  General  Committee : — Baron  von  Alten, 
Herr  Karl  Baedeker,  Dr.  A.  Berliner,  Dr.  A.  Briill ;  Herr  BrOning, 
German  Consul-General  in  Syria ;  Dr.  P.  Delitzsch,  Dr.  O.  Fraas,  Rpv. 
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C.  Farrer,  Dr.  J.  Gildemeister»  Herr  Guthe,  Dr.  E.  Eautzsch,  Dr.  O. 
Kersten,  Dr.  H.  Eiepert,  Prof.  A.  W.  Eooh,  Field-Marshal  Count  yon 
Moltke;  Freiherr  von  Milnolihaiisen,  (German  Consol  in  Jerusalem;  Dr. 
F.  W.  IC.  Philtppi,  Bey.  D.  Beinicke,  Dr.  G.  Suidreozki,  Herr  0.  Schick, 
Dr.  A.  Socin,  Dr.  F.  A.  Strauss,  Dr.  Ph.  Wolff,  Dr.  0.  Zimmermann. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  list  is  a  tolerably  representatiye  one.  It 
indudes,  besides  the  honoured  name  of  Yon  Moltke,  those  of  many 
trayeUers  atfd  writers  on  Syria  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
Siaiement,  such  as  Freiherr  yon  Munohhausen,  «German  Consul  in  Jeru- 
•alem.  Dr.  Sandreozki,  Herr  JSohick,  Dr.  Socin,  and  Dr.  Zimmermann, 
besides  other  names  familiar  to  those  who  read  German  contributions  to 
Biblical  illustration,  such  as  Yon  Alten,  Baedeker,  Eiepert,  Fraas,  &c. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of:— Herr   H.    Guthe,    Dr.  £. 
Eautssch,  Dr.'O.  Eersten,  Dr.  Albert  Socin,  Dr.  C.  Zimmermann. 
'    Herr  Carl  Baeddcer  is  publisher  and  treasurer.     Dr.  Eautuoh  is 
editor.    There  are  at  present  about  186  members. 

The  rules  state  that  the  object  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  the 
scientific  exploration  of  Palestine  in  all  branches  of  science,  and  to 
create  a  more  general  interest  in  the  work. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  be  attuned  by  :-^ 

1.  The  publication  of  a  Journal. 

2.  Scientific  research  in  Palestine  itself. 

The  Journal  is  to  appear  quarterly,  or,  in  douUe  parts,  half-yearly. 
Its  contents  are  to  be : — 

1.  Scientific  discussions  on  topographical,  ethnographical,  natural 
history,  historical  and  luxshsBological  questions  connected  with  the 
exploration  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries  so  long  as  they 
promote  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

2.  Summaries  and  reviews  of  home  and  foreign  literature  bearing  on 
the  subject. 

3.  Statistical  and  political  information  on  the  present  state  of  modem 
Palestine. 

Scientific  research  in  Palestine  itself  will  be  accomplished : — 

1.  By  union  with  Germans  settied  in  Palestine  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  their  services  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  By  urging  travellers  in  Palestine  to  take  a  scientific  interest  in 
certain  definite  questions. 

3.  By  ;khe  accumulation  of  means  for  independent  expeditions  to 
Palestine  in  the  name  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Society. 

MembOTS  of  the  Society  to  subscribe  ten  marks  (lOs.)  and  receive  the 
Journal  of  the  Palestine  Association  gratis.  Larger  subscriptions  are 
much  wished  for  to  enable  independent  expeditions  to  be  sent  out. 

The  business  of  the  Society  to  be  managed  by  a  Committee  of  at  least 
eighteen  members.  For  all  important  business,  and  especially  for  the 
expenditure  of  money,  except  office  and  ccdrespondence  expenses,  & 
resolution  of  the  G^eneral  Committee  is  necessary.  The  conduct  of 
'current  work  and   the  execution  of   the  resolution  of   the  (General 
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Committee  are  entrusted  to  an  Exocutiye  Committee  of  five  members* 
The  responsible  editor  is  necessarily  a  member  of  the  Executiye 
Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  perform  their  duties  gratis,  and  office  and 
correspondence  expenses  are  charged  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  The 
editor  only  is  to  receive  remuneration  for  his  trouble,  the  amount  to  be 
fi^ed  by  the  first  Ordinary  General  Meeting. 

The  Society  holds  a  General  Meeting  at  least  every  other  year,  if  con- 
venient, in  connection  with  the  German  Oriental  Society.  Members 
present  at  the  meeting  have  the  power,  by  a  majority  of  two- thirds,  of 
passing  resolutions  which  pre  binding  on  other  members  of  the  Society. 
The  General  Meeting  appoints  Members  of  the  General  and  Executive 
Committees. 

Leipzic  is  selected  as  the  home  of  the  Society  and  the  place  of 
publication  of  the  Journal.     The  editor  is  not  obliged  to  live  in  Leipzic. 

The  Executive  Committee  publish  a  statement  of  the  business  and  of 
the  accounts  in  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  in  each  year.  Accounts 
to  be  audited  by  two  auditors,  selected  from  the  Ctoeral  Committee-  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Subscriptions  to  be  paid,  free  of  charge,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society. 

As  regards  communications  to  the  Journal,  preference  will  be  given  to 
original  matter  from  Palestine  itself,  as  wdl  as  to  unedited  records  of 
pilgrimages,  cmd  notes  from  works  on  Palestine  that  are  little  known  or 
not  ecksily  accessible.  The  secondary  matter  will  consist  of  memoirs  on 
topography,  natural  history,  ethnography,  statistics,  numismatics,  and 
inscriptions. 

Gbeat  stress  is  laid  on  the  effort  to  make  the  Journal  scientific  rather 
than  popular,  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  obtain  for  means 
the  support  of  a  German  expedition  to  Palestine.  Members  are  re- 
quests to  use  their  best  efforts  to  obtain  subscribers. 

A  short  note  draws  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  a  correct 
transliteration  of  modem  Arabic  names  for  the  use  of  those  who  do  not 
know  that  Ifmguage,  and  a  list  of  equivalents  for  Arabic  letters  is 
given. 

Herr  Schick  contributes  a  paper  on  some  recently-discovered  graves 
near  Jerusalem  and  on  the  ruins  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city. 

1.  A  little  below  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pools,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  and  about  335  metres  south-west  of  the 
modem  Aceldama,  a  tomb  was  discovered  which  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities. A  flight  of  nine  broad  steps  leads  down  to  a  chamber,  the 
walls  amd  vaulting  of  which  are  of  masonry.  In  the  face  of  the 
chamber  there  is  an  opening  0*54  m.  wide  and  0*61  m.  high,  closed  by  a 
stone  slab  or  plug  kept  in  position  by  a  stone  roller  I'lOm.  long  and 
0*70  m.  diameter.  From  the  opening  two  steps  lead  down  to  the  floor 
of  the  tomb  chamber,  which  is  rock-hewn  and  contains  9  kokim. 

2.  About  200  m.  north  of  this  grave  is  another,  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
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wHch  appears  never  to  have  been  completed.  The  arrangement  of  the 
kokim,  as  shown  in  the  plan  and  section,  is  somewhat  peculiar. 

3.  Ano^er  tomb  at  Khirbet  Sabha,  near  the  aqueduct  from  Solomon's 
pools,  be|ore  reaching  Sur  Baher,  is  of  somewhat  novel  construction. 
Nine  steps  lead  down  to  a  vaulted  chamber  of  masonry,  whence  a  small 
ppening  provided  with  a  stone  door  gives  access  to  the  tomb  chamber. 
On  either  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  '*  kok  "  in  masonry ;  on  the  west 
side  are  eight  kokim  in  two  tiers  of  four  each,  also  of  masonry ;  on  the 
east  are  eight  masonry  kokim  in  two  tiers,  and  behind  these  five  kokim 
cut  out  of  the  rock ;  on  the  north  side  two  masonry,  and  behind  them 
four  rock-hewn  kokim. 

A  somewhat  similar  arrangcmeiit  of  masonry  kokim  is  to  be  found 
in  the  so-called  tomb  of  St.  John  in  Samaria. 

Herr  Schick,  in  another  paper  on  Ancient  Bemahis  in  the  North-West 
City  "Wall  of  Jerusalem,  describes  traces  of  an  older  wall  than  the 
present,  and  shows  that  the  existing  city  wall,  at  several  points,  is 
built  within  the  older  one.  He  then  argues  that  the  third  wall  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  followed  the  course  of  these  remEiins,  and. supports 
his  argument  by  the  fact,  pointed  out*  by  Consul  Rosen,  that  beyond 
this  limit  the  red  virgin  soil  is  found.  An  interesting  description  is 
given  of  the  recent  discoveries  at  Goliath's  Castle,, of  the  form  of  the 
ditch  in  front  of  the  city  wall,  and  the  various  ruins  and  fragments  of 
masonry  which  have  been  uncovered  in  this  locality.  Herr  Schick  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Tower  Psephinus  stood  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  a  small  mosque,  and  he  ascribes  some  portions  of  Goliath's  Castle 
to  a  period  as  early  as  that  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  paper  is  illus- 
trated by  plans  and  l^ections,  and  draws  attention  to  some  points  not 
hitherto  noticed. 

The  first  niunber  of  the  Journal  closes*  with  a  very  valuable  article  by 
Professor  Socin  on  recent  Palestine  literature,  which  is  almost  ex- 
haustive of  the  subject  and  of  the  greatest  use  for  purposes  of  reference. 

It  is  needless  .to  say  that  we  wish  every  success  to  the  new  Society,  and 
that  we  shall  send  them  all  our  publications.  The  Fund,  indeed,  has 
become  a  subscribing  member.  Should  any  of  our  subscribers  wish  to 
join  the  German  Association,  their  names  will  be  received  by  the 
Secretary  at  Charing  Cross,  or  may  be  sent  direct  to  Herr  Baedeker, 
Xieipzig. 
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a  denotes  Annual  Snbicriber. 


*^*  If  any  omission  or  mistake  be  observed  in,  the  following  lists,  the  Secretary  will  be  very  glad 
to  be  informed  of  it.  and  will  rectify  the  error  in  the  next  Quarterly  Statement, 
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ALLOA. 

July  7.— By  cash £1    1 

}X\tui  Duncanson £0  .10    6 

A.  Moir,  Esq 0  10    6 

BRIGHTON. 

July  29.— By  cash il5.  3 

Rev.  W.  S.  Fowler £110 

Miss  Ridding    „...:...     500 

Miss  M.  Ridding 5    0    0 

G.  Low  Reid,  Esq 2    2"    0 

CANADA,  WOODSTOCK. 

July  30— By  cash £1  16 

W.  Edwards,  Esq 8  dels. 

J.  Johnstone^  Esq. ^ 8i    „ 

C.  Beard,  Esq.....^ , 8    „ 

CARDIFF. 

July  16.— By  cash £2  11 

Dr.  Taylor  (1876) '. £0  10  6  • 
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2^ote,—lji  the  July  Quarterly  Statemeni  the  initials  of  the  donor  of  £5  should  have 
come  after  the  name  of  the  Rer.  J.  B.  Goldberg.  ^ 

i 
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UST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


DUNDEE. 


July  26.— By  cash 

D.  M.  Watson,  Esq.  Bullioufield 

J.  B.  Baxter  Esq 

David  Small,  Esq.    . 

Henry  Smith  and  Co.  ; 

A.  H.  Moncur,  Esq 

George  Rough,  Esq 

AlexT  Gilroy,  jun. ,  Esq 

Chas.  Edwai^,  Esq.; 

Thos.  Thornton,  Esq 


£5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


£51  10    6 

Alex.  Henderson,  Esq 

W.    Y.    Blyth  Martin,    Esq., 

Newport    ..: 

Rev.  John  Andrews 

Moody  Stewart,  Esq 

Miss  Baxter  of  EUangowan 

John  Sharp,  Esq 

Mrs.  David  Martin 

Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  Newport... 


£1    .1*    0 


1   1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

30    0 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

EDINBURGH. 
Collected  by  Miss  Dalgjeish,  8,  AthoU  Crescent,  Edinburgh  : 

Dr.  R.  Craig  Maclagan,  5,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh     ..' £0  10  6 

Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  7,  Northumberland  Street,  Edinburgh    0  10  6 

Harry  Young,  Escj.,  Cleich  Caatle,  Kinross 0  10  6 

Dr.  Duncan,  8,  Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgh 10  0 

Rev.  Mr.  Logan,  Culross 0  10  6 

Mrs.  Harvie  Brown,  Dunipace  House,  Larbert    .• 0  10  d 

Dr.  Dow,  Dunfermline 0  10.  6 

Laurence  Dalgleish,  Esq.,  22,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh   0  10  6 

C.  A.  M'Vean,  Esq.,  F.  C.  Manse  of  lona,  by  Oban 0  10  6 

Mi-s.  Miller , 0    2  6 

Mrs.  Hastie,  Luscar  House,  Dunfermline 10  0 

Mrs.  Lang  and  Miss  Duncan,  Viewpark,  Bonnyrigg,  Lasswade    0  10  6 

^Irs.  Dalgleish,  8,  Atholl  Crescent,  Edinburgh    ; 0  10  6 

Miss  Dalgleish  do.  do.    • 0  10  6 

J.  J.  Dalgleish  do.  do.  0  10  6 

MissE.  C.  Stuart 0    5  0 

£8  13  S 


FALMOUTH. 
Sept.  24.— By  cash  £16  16 


Edward  Banks.  Esq.    ... 
Rev.  J.  H.  P.  Bennett... 
Edmund  Carlyon,  Esq. 
Rev.  G.  Lemon  Church 

"VVm.  Duncalf,  Esq 

Alias  Enys 

Rev.  W.  Fookes  

Robert  Fox,  Esq 

Francis  E.  Fo.x,  Esq.  ... 
R.  Reynolds  Fox,  Esq. 
A.  L.  Fox 


£0  10 

6 

0    5 

0 

2    2 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    6 

0 

1     0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

Rev.  G.  Hext 

Mrs.  Hodge  -. 

Miss  Hunker 

Rev.  W.  Rogers   

Canon  Rogers 

P.  P.  Smith,  Esq 

Miss  Stackhouse 

Col.  Tremayne 

Francis  Truscott,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Robert  Tweedy,  Esq.  


GLASGOW. 
Sept.  16. — Messrs.  Rutherford  Brothers., 


£110 


£0  10 
0  10 


GREENOCK 

aT.  Kirkwood,  Esq £1     0  0 

R.  Howie,  Esq 10  0 

Rev.  J.  J.  Bonar 10  0 

James  and  John  Bonar,  Esqs 10  0 
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LEDBURY. 

July  3.— By  cash    £3    0    0' 

Per  Rev.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan  :— 

C.  A.  Hewitt,  Eaq £0  10    6 

Rev.  J.  E.  (Jheese 0  10    6 

Rev.  S.  Hackwell    0  10    6 

Miss  A.  A.  Davis,  Leominster 110 

Sale  of  Photographs 0    7    6 

MANCHESTER. 

•  Sep.  3.~Bycash £10    0    0 

Sep.  5.—     ,;      2  18    0 

Sep.  18.—   „ 9  13    0 

Sep.  26.—    „      3    0     0 

By  cheque  % 110 


^T.  W.  Freston,  Esq '..,  '  £1 


'^Rev.  E.  C.  flore.. 

«J.  Rice,  Esq.  

<*HeT.  A.  E.  Robinson.. 

'^Mjs.  Grace  Calvert    ., 

«H.  Marsh, 

«J.  Sandbach, 

^J.  H.  Bodington,"  Esq. 


£1     0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

0  IQ 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

ttT.  Chorlton, 
aRichard  Taylor, 
aH.  Patteson,  Esq. 

F.  H.  Leedham,  Esq.  ... 
aJ.  H.  Montgomery,  Esq. 
aW.  W.  Gonlden,  Esq.  ... 
aRichard  Johnson,  Esq.  ... 


Galilee  Fund. 


W.  Atkinson,  Esq £(>    0 

Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  2    2 


NORWICH. 

Sept.  24.— By  cash £3  3 

Rev.  W.  N.  Ripley 2    2  0 

Rev.  W.  W.  Clarke     1     1  0 

NOTTINGHAM. 
July  31.— J.  F.  Mallet,  Esq 


£1     1     0 


PLYMOUTH. 


July  1. — By  cash    , 

W.  C.  Nicholson,  Esq. £0 

Thomas  Pitts,  Jan.,  Esq |     0 

William  King,  Esq :     0 

Mrs.  Guswell    I     0 

W.  J.  White,  Esq I     0 

James'Tucker,  Esq 

W.  W.  Anthony,  Esq 

W.  T.  Hutchens,  Esq 

S.  N.  Serpen,  Esq. 

William  Augear,  Esq 

William  Babb,  Esq 


£5    4    0 


I  6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10 

6 

5 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

6 

5 

0 

2 

6 

5 

ol 

£0  10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


H.  A.  Woodhouse,  Esq 

Mrs.  Woodhouse  

Thomas  Goard,  Esq.., 

Henry  Evers,  Es(i 

J.  Carkeet,  Esq 

Rev.  Hi  A.  Greaves,  M.A. 

A.  J.  Care,  Esq 

H.  B.  S.  Woodhouse,  Esq 

Mrs.  H.  B.  S.  Woodhouse  (for 
Jerusalem)     


READING. 
June  29.— By  cash £4.14 

H.  B.  Blandy,  Esq £0  10    6 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Blandy.. 0  10    6 

James  Boome,  Esq 0  10    6 

Captain  Cobham 110 

Alfred  Sutton,  Esq 2    2    0 


£0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
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STROUD. 

Julv.  1.— By  cash    ! .* £9    9    0 

July  4.—   , 2    0    0 

Sept.  3.— W.  H.  Marling,  Esq 110 

J.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Cainscross,  n^r  Stroud £0  10  6 

S.  J.  Coley,  Esq,,  High  Street,  Stroud  '. 0  10  6 

W.  Cowle,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Stroud 0  10  6 

James  Harper,  Esq.,  Ebley,  near  Stroud 0  10  6 

Miss  Isacke,  Stratford  Abbey,  Stroud • O'lO  6 

John  Libby,  Esq.,  George  Street,  Stroud   0  10  6 

T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq.,  Lower  Street,  Stroud "...  0  10  6 

Rev.  A.  S.  Page,  Selsley  VicJtrage,  near  Stroud 0  10  6 

John  Itandall,  Esq.,  Rodney  House,  Stroud  .- 0  10  6 


Edward  Rouse,  Esq.,  Selsley  Villa,  Grange  Road,  Ealing,  W 0  10    6 

^^  * 6 

6 


3,  Jtisq.,  J         .           .           _ 
J.  H.  Taunton,  Es^.,  Brimscombe,  near  Sti*oud   7. 0  10    6 


William  Thomas,  Es(^.,  Rodborough,  near  Stroud 0  10 

Rev.  J.  G.  U wins,  Cainseross  Vicarage,  near  Stroud 0  10'  6 

Rev.  R.  Graves  Walker,  Whitehall,  Stroud 0.10  6 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Brimscombe  Vicarage,  near  Stroud........ 0  10  6 

L.  W.  Winterbotham,  Esq.,  Rowcroft,  Stroud , 110 

.E.  Witchell,  Esq.,  Lansdowne,  Stroud  , ! 0  10  6 

Thomas  Lancaster,  Esq % .2-0  0 

T.  S.  OsBORN-E,  iltm.  Sec, 

TORQUAY.  ■ 

aC.  Eyre  Parker,  Esq £1    0    0-, 

.  WESTON-SUPER-MARE.  ^      ^ 

July  1.— By  cash    "...  £1  11    0 

Miss  Clark    £0  10    0 

Miss  A.  Rodham... .1     1     0 

WHITBY. 

Aug.  1.— By  cash  '. £1    0    0 

Rev.  J.  S.  Nightingale  £0  10    0 

Mrs.  Nightingale    ^..     0  10    0 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

July  22.— By  cash £4  13    6 

Per  Miss  Helen  E.  Shaw  : 

aE.  D.  Shaw,  Esq , £1     1.0 

cDr.  Eraser  0  10    6      " 

aMrs.  Bolland ^ 0  10    6 

Mr.  W.  Spackman  ..*. 0  10     6 

Mr.  Harper 110 

Mr.  Benjamin  Jones   ;., 10    0 

YORK. 
July  13.— H.  Richardson,  Esq £1     5    0 


ERRATUM. 
ForC.  Kearsley,  Esq.,  10s.  6d.,  in  April  StaUmait,  read  Geo.  Kearley,  Esq,,  10s.. 
C  . 
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UDIES'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Meetings  of  Ladies*  Assocutions  in  aid  of  Palestine  Exploration 

FlTND. 

March.— By  Mrs.  Thomeycroft,  Tettenhall,  Wolverhampton £1  11    6 

„  *  29.— Miss  Standidge,  Wanstead ; 0    5    0 

By  Mrs.  Ratcliff: 

aMrs.  Phipson,.  Westbotirne,    Edgbaston, 

Birmingham 110 

April  16. — By  Mrs.  Emmet : 

Mtb.   Gray,   Grove    Cottage,    36,    Linden 

Gardens,  Bayswater ; 0  10    6 

'    The  Misses  Clarke,  18,  Kensington  Park 

Gardens « 0  10  '  6 

April  25. — Meeting  at  Colonel  and  Mrs.  RatcliflTs,  Wyddrington, 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham     19    2     1 

-    Mrs.  Marshall,    Bed  House,  Great  Barr, 

Birmingham £2    2    0 

Master  Pe^cy  Marshall    0  10    0 

..    aRev.  C.  B.  Snepp,  Perry  Barr 110 

.Mrs.  Marigold  0  10    6 

Mrs. '^aker,  The  Beeches,  HagleyKoad  ...     0  10    0 
Mrs.  Wigan,  Metchley  Grange,  Harbome, 

Birmin^iam 0  10    6 

Mrs.  Adkms,  The  Lightwoods,  near  Birm- 
ingham       110 

Various  donations 10  10    7 

aRev.  P.   Browne,   The  Hawthorns,  Cal- 

thoip  Road    11    0 

Mrs.  Heeley,  Lime  Grove  Lodge,  St  James* 

Road,  EdgbajJton 0  10    0 

Mrs.  Dell,  37,  Highfield  Road   0    5    0 

Mrs.  Milward 0  10    6 

April  27. — aMrs.  Hodgson  Hinde,  Crosley  Lodge,  Torquay 110 

May  2. — Meeting  at  Rev.  J.  W.  and  Mrs.  Hayward's,  The  Vicarage, 
Flintham,  Newark 2    0    0 

May  3.— Mrs.  Davis,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries 10  0 

aMrs.  F.  Hill,  27,  Thurloe  Road,  Hampstead     0  10  6 

oMrs.  Morris,  OakhlH  House,  Hampstead  0  10  0 

aRev.  G.  Sel^  Hele,  Norwood,  Torquay    , 2    0  0 

flMrs.  Wait,  Trelawney,  Early,  Reading 0    5  0 

May  4.  — aMrs.  Hugh  Matheson,  Heathlands,  Hampstead   1     0    0 

aMrs.  Wingfield  Digby,  Sherborne  Castle,  Sherborne    2    2    0 

aRev.  H.  de  Brisay,  12,  Bradmore  Road,  Oxford  10    0 

May  5.- -aMrs.  Adamson,  Terraughty,  Dumfries    0  10  6 

aW.  H.  Maxwell,  Esji.,  Munches,  Dalbeattie,  N.B 10  0 

•  Miss  Jane  Beach,  Shirley,  Birmineham  2    2  0 

Mrs.  F.  Spencer,  Pondsmead,  Oakhill,  Bath 1     1  0 

7 
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LADIES    ASSOdATIONB. 

May  7.— Mrs.  T.  D.  Salisbury,  Shen^ood,  Edgraye  House,  Torquay  £110 

May  8. — Mrs.  Voelcker,  39,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington 110 

aMrs.  J.  Allen,  Woodland  Cottage,  Peny  Barr 0  10    6 

aRev.  W.  B.  Capam,  12,  Haveland  Terrace,  Taunton  0  10    6 

May  9. —aMrs.  Lyon,  Montague  House,  Haropstcad 2    2    0 

May  10.— aMiss  M.  Pocock,  Glenridge,  Virginia  Water  0  10    6 

J.  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Birmingham    6    0    0 

Meeting  at  Rev.  E.  and  Mrs.  Venables,  The  Precentory,  Lincoln  ,..     6    4    1 

Various  donations    £4    4     0 

Mrs.  Waldo  Sibthorp,  Minster  Yard 10    0 

Mrs.  Sibthorp,  Camvick  Hall,  Lincoln 10    0 

May  13. — Meeting  at  Rev.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Argles,  The  Canonry 

House,  Peterborough : £12  16    0 

Mrs.  H.  H.  English    ;..  £0  10    6 

Mrs.  Broughton,  Cowgate,  Peterborough...     0  10    6 
Miss  Ball,  St.  Paul's  Terrace,  Peterborough    0  10    6 

Mrs.  Syers,  The  Vicarage 0  10    0 

Various  donations    10  14    6 

May  1 4. — aMr.  Robert  Impey,  Street,  Somerton,  Somerset 0*    6  0 

aMrs.  Johnston,  Woodford  Green,  E 0  10  0 

aMiss  Hunt,  Quintella  Waldron,  Torquay    10  0 

Mrs.  Hawtrey,  Rimpton  Rectory,  Somerset  0  10  0 

May  25. — aMiss  Jackson,  Newton,  Dumfries 10    0 

May  80. — Mrs.  Bissett,  Wolverhampton 0  10    0 

May  81.— -aMiss  Marsland,  The  Wilderness,  Reading  0    5    0 

June  17.— Mrs.  Woodhouse  and  Miss  Woodhouse,  20,  Uppei  Philli- 

more  Gardens,  W.  1  10    0 

June  21.— Mrs.  Bayford,  Albury  Heath,  Guildford   ;....  0  10  6 

oDt.    M.   von   Pockhammer,    Weston   Dene,     Albury, 

Guildford 0  10  6 

aMrs.  Frith,  The  Cottage,  Albury,  Guildford  0  10  0 

July  18.— Rev.  W.  Fraser  Whytehead,  12,  Blossom  Street,  York  ...     1    1    0 
aRev.  A.  Murray,  St.  George's  Manse,  West  Croydon    ...     1    0    0 

Aug.  8.— Meeting  at  Mrs.  Wimbush's,  Court  House,  North  Finchley    7    4    4 

rtMiss  Parrott,  6,  Thyra  Grove  0  10    6 

Mrs. 0  10    0 

Various  donations    6    3  10 

Aug.  14.— aMrs.  Griffith 0  10    6 

Aug.  21.— aMrs.  Hodgson,  The  Rookery,  Carlisle 0  10    0 

aF.  W.  Newton,  Esq.,  Barton  Grange,  Taunton    ..". 10    0. 

Aug.  23. — aMrs.  Charles,  Hampstead,  N.W 0  10    0 

Aug.  24. — aRt.  Rev.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Perry,  82,  Avenue  Road, 
Regent's  Park    2    2    0 

By  Do.  :— 

Mrs.  Octavius  Browne,  Courtlands,  Lympstone,  Devon.  110 

aMrs.  Crampton,  35,  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hyde  Park   ...  1     1     0 

aMrs.  Moorhouse,  Biishbury  Vicarage,  Wolverhampton  010    0 

Sept.  11.— aThe  Lady   E.  Knox,  10,  Gloucester   Place,    Portraan 

Square 0  10    6 

By  Miss  Mary  Forbes,  8,  Mackie  Place,  Aberdeen,  Hon.  Sec.  Ladies' 
Association,  viz  ; — 10    3    6 
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LECTUBES  AUD  2£££TIKGS. 

Juiie  14.»— Miss  Fenwick  Bissett,  Lependmm,  Huntly  £10  0 

Sept..  3. — Rev.  M.  G.  Fenwick  Bissett,  Lependrum, 

Huntly  4    0  0 

Sept.  6.— David  Allan,  Union  Street 0  10  6 

James  Mitchell  10  0 

M 0    2  6 

Sept.l2.— P.S 10  0 

A  Friend.... 10  0 

Rev.  Mr.  Selkirk,  5,  Westfield  Terrace 0  10  d 

Archibald  Duff,  Guild  Street      0  10  0 

Mrs.  Thomson,  Powis  Lodge  0  10  0 

Sept.  18. — Mrs.  Maclnnes,  Rickerby  Lodge,  Carlisle  (donation  for 
four  years,  1878—1881) £2 


LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS. 


KEV.   T.   C.    HENLEY. 

Place.                                                  Date. 

Proceeds. 

£  8.   d. 

Wakefield  Parish  Church  (Sermon)...    July  10          

1  12     1 

KEV.   JAMES  KING. 

Saltbum  (Sermon)     Aug.  25          

.      5    0    0 

Waverley  Melrose      Sept.  13          

.       6  10    0 

Jedburgh         „     15          ' 

4  10    9 

Ditto            „     17          

6  U  114 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  from  the  Lecture  Lists  :— 

Melrose :—                                                                                . 

Dr.  Dewar       ^        

..       0  10    0 

A.  J.  Tumbull,  Esq : 

..       0  10    0 

J.  Chisholm,  Esq.       

..       0  10    0 

D.  Chisholm,  Esq.      

..       0  10    0 
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PUBLICATIONS— LIST  OF  HON.   SEOEETARIES,   ETC. 

PUBLICATIONS   OF    THE   SOCIETY. 
Richard  BenHey  and  8(m, 

Tent-Work  in  Palestine,  2  vols.,  price  248.  To  subscribers,  post  free,  17s.  6d. 
The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  One  Guinea.    To  annual  subscribers  of  one 
Guinea,  Sutt^en  Shillings»  post  &ee,  by  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Society 
only. 
Our  Work  in  Palestine,  3s.  6d. 

Quarterly  Statement.   First  Series,  1869  and  1870.   Captain  Warren's  Work. 
Do.  Second  Series.    Professor  Palmer's  Work. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine,  1872,  1873. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine  and  the  Researches  of  M. 

aermont-Ganneau.    1874, 1876,  1876,  1877,  1878. 
It  is  now  iiApossible  to  furnish  subscribers  with  complete  sets  of  the  State- 
frients.    It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  numbers  out  of  print  are  as  follows  : — 
First  Series,  Nos,  UI.  and  IV. 
Second  Series,  Nos.  I.  and  III. 
January,  1872 ;  October,  1873  ;  January  and  October,  1874. 


LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alloa  :  Rev.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Rev.  Daniel  M*Lean. 
Aberdeen  :  Rev.  Prof.  Milligan,  D.D. 
Adelaide  :  J.  Hyndraan,  Esq. 
Anstruther  :  W^  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
Arbroath  :  W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 
Armagh  : 

Ayr  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Barnsley:  Rev.  W.  J.  Binder. 
Basingstoke:  Rev..W.  Marriner. 
Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 
Bedford  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 
Belfast  :  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  and  Charles  Druitt,  Esq. 
Bishop's  Walth AM  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 
Birkenhead  :  Rev.  J.  T.  Kingsmill,  St  Aidan's  College. 
Blairgowrie  :  R.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

Blackburn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 
Bolton  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 
Bradford  :  Rev.  Henry  Burton,  B.A. 
Brecon  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 
Brighton  :  Rev.  C.  E.  Douglass. 
Broadstairs  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr. 
Bromley  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Devereux. 
Burnley  : 

BvRY :  ffon.  Trcoj.— Rev.  Canon  J.  Hornby  ;  Ron.  ice— Kev.  E.  J.  Smith. 
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LOCAZi  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Cambridge  :  W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St  John's  College ;  G.  T.  Bettaiiy, 

Esq.,  M.A-,  Gojiville  and  Cains. 
Canada:  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Hon,  Q.  "W.  Allan. 
Woodstock  :  Ontario. — William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 
.Cardiff  :  .W.  Adams,  Esq.,  63,  Crockherbtown. 
Chelmsford  :  Rev.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Cheltexham  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
Chester  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
Chichester*  Rev.  F.  Cell. 
Chippenham  :  A.  T.  Keary,  Esq. 
Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
City  and  County  of  Cork  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  ^lonkstown. 
Darlington  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Derby  :  Rev.  Sholto  Douglas. 
Devonport  :  J.  Yenning,  Esq. 
DoRCHtsTER :  Rev.  Handley  Monle. 
Dover:    • 

Dublin  :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
Dundee  :  Robert  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  Hon.  Treas,— AIgx.  Scott,  Esti. 
Durham: 

Dunfermline  :  Rev.  A.  Graham,  Crossgates. 
Eastbourne  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Whelpton. 
Edinburgh  :  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq., 

F.R.G.S.,  4,  St  Andrew  Square. 
ExKTER  :  Rev.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  Rev.  W.  David. 
Falmoxtth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  and  W.  P.  Dymond,  Esq. 
Farnham  :  John  Henry  Knight,  Esq. 
Farnworth  :  Rev.  H.  Burton. 
Faversham  :  Charles  Smith,  Esq. 
Fleetwood  :  G.  Curwen,  Esq. 

Fbomb  :  Philip  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  J. P.,  North  Hill  House. 
Gateshead  :  Rev.  H.  0.  Sterland. 
Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 
Glasgow  :  Rev.  W.  P..  Dickson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.,  and  A. 

B.  M*Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Gloucester  :  Rev.  ^T.  Bowman  and  F.  Cooke,  Esq. 
Greenock  :  D.  MacDqnald,  Esq. 
Guildford  :  Capt.  Campbell,  H, M.I.N. 
Halstead: 

Hastings  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  E.sq. 
Hereford  :  Rev.  F.  S.  Stooke-Yaughan. 
Hertford  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Hexham  :  John  Hope,  Jan.,  Esq. 
HiTCHiN :  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
HuDDERSFiELD  :  Henry  Barker,  Esq. 
Hull:  J.  P.*Bell,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Huntingdon  :  Ven.  Archdeacon  Vesoy. 
Ipswich  :  Rev.  J.  R.  Tnmock. 
Ireland. — ^Dublin  :    Jff<m,  Sees, — ^Rev.   G.   T.   Stokes,   Blackrock  ;    Denis 

Crofton,  Esq.     Treasurers. — The  Mimster  Bank. 
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Irvine  :  Adam  Sutherland,  Esq. 

Jerusalem:  Dr.  Cliapliii. 

Kendal  :  Robert  Someryell,  Esq. 

Kirkcaldy  :  Jolm  Baniett,  Esq. 

Lancaster  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Larkhall:  Key.  "William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Rorison, 

Leamington:  Rev.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  W.  Phillips,  B.A. 

Ledbury  :  Rev.  Salter  Stooke-Vanghan. 

Leeds  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Leicester  :  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Pilcher,  B.A. 

Leith  :  James  Braidwood,  Esq. 

Lewes:  Rev.  R.  Straffen. 

LiSKEARD  :  W.  J.  Corin,  Esq. 

Lichfield  :  Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Lincoln  :  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison. 

Liverpool  :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  ^.D.,  157,  Duke  Street. 

Londonderry:  Convener  of  Local  Committee,  Pitt  Skipton,  Esq. 

Maidstone  :  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey. 

Malvern  :  Rev.  C.  E.  Ranken. 

AIanchester  :  Rfev.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Rev.  Canon  Crane.     Treamrcr — Oliver 

Hey  wood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Sal  ford  Bank,  St.  Ann*s  Street 
Mansfield  :  "W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Margate  :  Rev.  G.  CoUis. 
Market  Harborough  :  Joseph  Nnnnelly,  Esq. 
MeIbourne,  Australia  :  Rev.  W.  Poole. 
Melton  M!o\vbray  :  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Rendell. 
Melrose  :  Ralph  Dunn,  Esq. 
MiDDLESBOROUGH :  Rev.  Edmund  Jackson. 
Montrose  :  Mr.  Mackie. 
Morpeth  :  Dr.  Robinson.  • 
Mossley  :  Rev.  J.  Taylor. 
Newark:  Ladies*  Committee.    ^o?i.  2V«w.— Mrs.  Tallents;  iIo».  5cc.— Mrs. 

G.  Hodgkinson. 
Newcastle:    Hon,   Treasurer,  —  Thomaa    HoJgkin,     Esq.;    Hon.    See.-- 

W.  Lyall,  Esq. 
Northampton  :  H.  Marshall,  Esq.  . 
Norwich  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 
Oxford  :  Rev.  Canon  Ridgway 
Paisley  :  Rev.  J.  Dods. 
Perth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
Pitlochry  :  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Plymouth  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly, 
Reading  :  G.  Leybum  Carley,  Esq. 
Reigate  :  Hdward  Home,  Esq. 
Richmond,  Surrey:  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 
Scarborough  :  Rev.  J.  Bedford. 
Sevenoaks  :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 
SissiNGHURST  :  Rev.  "W.  Peterson. 
Shifnal  :  Rev.  A.  F.  Forbes. 
Shrewsbury  •  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 
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SotrrHAMFroN  and  Romsey  :  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hawtrey. 
Southsea:  Rev.  F.  Baldey. 
SowKRBT :  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 
St.  Alfans  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 
St.  Andrews  :  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 
St.  Germans  :  R.  Kerswill,  Esq. 
Stalybridoe  :  Rev.  Dr.  Cranswick. 
Stockton  :  Joseph  Laidler,  Esq. 

Stroud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq.  ^ 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  :  Rev.  Williamf  Boyd,  LL.D. 
Teionmoijth  :  Rev.  H.  Hutchins. 
Tiverton  :.Rev.  K  Highton. 
Torquay  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 
Tunbridgb  Wells  :  Geo.  Bartram,  Esq. 
Warminster  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 
Wells  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 
.   Weston-super-Mare  :  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  and  J.  Titley,  Esq. 
Weymouth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq.  » 

Whitby:  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 
WiLLESDEN :  Rev.  J.  Crane  WhartoK 
Winchester  :  Miss  Zomlin. 
Windsor  :  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 
Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  McD.  Roebuck. 
Worcester:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 
Yeovil  :  Rev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 
York  :  Rev.  F.  Lawrence. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 

The  following  are  the  Agents  authorised  by  Local  Secretaries  to  receive,  dis- 
tribute and  sell  the  publications  of  the  Fond  : 

Aberdeen  :  Messrs.  Wyllie  and  Sons. 
•  Ar^oath  :  ■ 

B.vrnsley:  Messrs.  T.  andC.  Lmgard,  Chronicle  Office. 

Bath  :  Mr.  E.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 
Bedford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street.  . 

BiRKENHEU? :  Mr.  T.  Vi.  Plumb,  8,  Bridge  Street,  Hamilton  Sijuire. 

Bodmin  :  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  G.  Liddell^  7,  Fore  Street. 

Bournemouth  :  Mr.  Hankinson. 

Bradford  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  5,  Westgate. 

Brighton  :  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street 

Burnley  :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St  James's  Street 
.  Cambridge  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill. 

Cardiff  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 

Cheltenham:  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 

Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W.  :Mack,  38,  Park  Street 

Darlington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

Dover:  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden,  176,  Snargate  Street. 

Dl'^ndee  :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street.- 

Eastbourne  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Edinburgh  :  Mes^.  "W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  4,  St.  Andrew  Sqnarv.  ' 

Falmouth  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards.  * 

Frome  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 

Greenock  :  Messrs.  J.  McEelvle  and  Son. 

Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

Hitohin":  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street 

HuDDERSFiELD  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 

Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Ca,  15,  Saville  Street. 

Irvine  :  JMr.  C.  Marchland. 

Leeds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street 

IsEWARK :  Mr.  K  J.  Ridge,  Market  Place. 
•  Northampton  :  Mr.  Jas.  Taylor,  Gold  Street. 

NoR^viCH  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 

Perth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 

Preston  :  ilr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 

Reading  :  Mr.  G.  Lovejoy,  London  Street 

Scarborough  :  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  72,  Newborough. 

'Sevenoaks  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street.  . 

St.  Andrew's  :  Mr.  "W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street 

Stirling: 

Wells: 

Weston  :  Mr  Robbins,  High  Street. 

Whitby  :  Mr.  Reed. 

Wolvbrhampton  :  Mr.  J.  il'D.  Roebuck. 
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PALESTINE    EXPLORATION    FUND: 

A  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ACCURATE  AND  SYSTEMATIC  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  ARCHEOLOGY,  THE  TOPOGRAPHY,  THE  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY,  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND, 
FOR  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


FATBOV: 
HEB    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

OXnBAL  COMKITTII: 
ABGHBISHOP  OF  YORE,  ItuUmi. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Aolanb,  F.B.S. 

Ret.  W.  LnTDtAT  Alixahdsb,  D.D. 

Kbt.  HnrBT  Alloh,  D.D. 

Thb  Pbesidkitof  thb  AmBiOAX  Association 

yi,  AMHiTBvr  T.  Ajchebst,  Esq. 

Capt.  Akdbbson,  R.E.,  C.M.G. 

Bbv.  Josbpk  Axovs,  D.D. 

Duui  OF  Abotll,  E.T. 

Ret.  Joskpk  Ba&clat,  LL.D. 
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Earl  of  Oabkarton 

T.   Ohaplik,  Esq.,    M.D.,  Hon.  Sec.  for 

JeruaaUm 
Bishop  of  Chester 
Dean  of  Chester 
Dean  of  Christchtrch 
IjOrd  Alfred  Chitrohill 
ZiORD  Clermont 
J.  D.  Grace,  Esq. 
IjIeut.  Conder,  R.E. 
John  Cunliffe,  Esq. 
Dure  of  Detonshire,  E.G.,  F.R.S. 
Earl  of  Dvcie 
W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Esq.  {ChairmaH  of 

£x4etaiv4  OommitUe) 
Professor  Donaldson 
Earl  of  Dvfferin,  K.P.,  KC.B. 
F.  A.  Eaton,  Esq. 
8.  Jackson  Eldridob,  Esq..  B^fn^otU 
Sir  Howard  Elphinstone,  E.C.B. 
Bishop  of  Exeter 
Bev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D. 
James  Fbrovsson,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 
A.  Llotd  Fox 
H.  W.  Frbeland,  Esq. 
IL  C.  Clbrmont-Ganneau 


F.  Watmottth  Gibes,  Esq.,  G.E. 

Ret.  C.  D.  Ginseuro,  LL.D. 

Ctril  0.  Graham,  Esq. 

George  Grove,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  {Eom:  See.) 

James  Glauher,  Esq.,  F.B.8. 

Samuel  Gurnet,  Esq. 
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Rev.  J.  0.  Harrison 
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CoL.  Home,  R.E.,  C.B. 

A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.F. 

Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  E.C.S.L 
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Lord  Lawrrncr,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L 

E.  H.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Latard,  K.C.B. 

Sir  F.  Leiohton,  P.R.A. 

General  Lefrot 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Henrt  Lennox,  M.P. 

Professor  Hatter  Lewis 

Bishop  of  Lichfield 

Dean  of  Lichfield 

Bishop  of  Llandaff 

Samuel  Llotd,  Esq. 

Buhop  of  London 

John  MaoGreoor,  Esq. 

"W.  MoArthur,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Duke  of  Marlborough,  KG. 

Rbv.  Samuel  Manning,  LI-.D. 

Master  of  University  College,  Oxfokb 

R.  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

Henry  Maudslay,  Esq. 

Edward  Miall,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moffatt 

Sir  Moses  Montefiorb,  Bart. 

Noel  Temple  Moore,  Esq  ,  H,BJi.  Ctm* 

9ul,  Jenualem 
Samuel  Morlet,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Morrison,  Esq.  (Treamrer) 
Rev.  J.  Mullens,  D.D. 
John  Murray.  Esq. 
Sir  Charles  Nioholsof,  Bart. 
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Oekebal  Committee  (continued) — 

Duke  op  Northumbbrlajjd 

DxAN  OF  Norwich 

Admibal  Sir  Erasmts  Ommaknkt 

PBOIB860R  OWBX,  C.B.,  F.R.8. 

Professor  E.  H.  Palmer 

Bishop  of  Pbtbrrorouoh 

Sm  S.  Morton  Pbto,  Bart. 

Bev.  E.  H.  Plumptrb 

Bbt.  Professor  Porter,  LL.D. 

BbV.  C.  Pritchard,  F.R.S. 

Ebt.  Prof.  Pusby,  D.D. 

Ma^or-Gbst.  Sir  Henry  Rawlik80n,K.C.B., 

P.R.S.' 
Bet.  Professor  Rawlinson 
Henrt  Reetb,  Esq.,  C.B. 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G. 
Bishop  of  Ripon 
Bispop  of  Rochester 
Db.  Sakdreczky 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Sandox,  M.P. 
M.  Db  Saulcy 


Lord  Henry  J.  M.  D.  Scott,  M.P. 
Earl  op  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 
William  Simpson,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  IiL.D. 
W.  Spottiswoodb,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
ilAJOR  R.  W.  Stewart,  R.E. 
Rev.  John  Stouohton,  D.D. 
Viscount  Stratford  db  Bedcliffb,. 

K.G.,  G.C.B. 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G. 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 
William  Tipping,  Esq. 
Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  LL.D.,  F.R.Sw 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
The  CJount  db  Voorit 
CoLONBL  Warrbk,  R.E.,  C.M.G. 
Dban  of  Westminster,  F.R.S. 
Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G. 
Major  Wilson,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
George  Wood,  Esq. 
Bishop  of  Winchester 


BXBCUnVE  COMMITTEE. 
W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON,  Esq.,  aiairman. 


Captain  Anderson,  R.E.,  C.M.G. 
Samuel  Birch,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
J.  D.  Grace,  Esq. 
F.  A.  Eaton,  Esq. 
James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
George  Grove,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
Samuel  Gurney,  Esq. 
Bbv.  F.  W.  Holland 


H.  A.  Harper,  Esq. 
John  MacGreoor,  Esq. 
Walter  Morrison,  F.sq. 
William  Simpson,  Esq. 
Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  F.R.S. 
W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Major  Wilson,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 


Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  59,  Strand.    The  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charii^ 
Cross  Branch,  6C,  Charing  Cross. 

Treasurer — ^Walter  Morrison,  Esq. 

Hon,  SecretaiHes — Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  and  George  Grove,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Acting  Secretary — Walter  Bbsant,  Esq.     Office^  11  and  12,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Cheques  and  P.O.  Orders  payable  to  ortler  of  Walter  Besant,  Esq.  It  is  particularly 
requested  that  both  cheques  and  orders  mny  be  crossed  to  Coutts  and  Co.,  or  to  the  Union 
Bank  of  London,  Charing  Cross  Branch.  Post  Office  Orders  may  be  made  payable  at 
Charing  Cross. 


NOTE.— The  Prioe  of  the  "Quarterly  Statement"  la  Half-aTCrown, 
Sent  free  to  Subsorlbers. 
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THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FOND. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  the  most  convenient  manner 
of  paying  a  subscription  is  by  means  of  a  bank.  A  form  is  enclosed  which  may 
be  filled  up  and  sent  to  the  banker  as  an  instruction.  Subscribers  adopting  this 
method  will  not  receive  any  official  receipt,  but  will  see  their  names  regularly 
acknowledged  in  the  Quarterly  StaUment.  Among  ether  advantages,  this  method 
removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage,  and  saves  the  Society's  office  the 
labour  and  expense  of  acknowledgment  by  official  receipt  and  letter. 


We  repeat  what  wo  said  in  the  notes  of  the  Qiuirterhj  StatcTneivt  for  January, 
1878,  that  the  payment  of  subscriptions  early  in  the  year  greatly  streughteiis  the 
hands  of  the  Committee. 


The  reduction  of  the  large  map  is  complete,  and  the  small  map,  which  will  be 
engraved  in  six,  not  in  three  sheets,  as  originally  proposed,  is  already  iu  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stanford,  who  will  lose  no  time  in  executing  the  work.  The  time 
required  for  engraving  will  be  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen  months. 


The  special  work  for  the  jrear  1879  will  be  the  publication  of  the  materials  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Estimates  have  been  prepared  of  the  cost,  and 
although  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  state  the  exact  sum  required,  it  is  clear  that 
an  amount  will  be  required  at  least  equivalent  to  the  expenses  of  a  party  in  tlie 
field  for  a  year  and  a-half  or  two  years.  Of  course,  publication  of  the  results 
must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  work.  The  Survey  of  Western 
Palestine  must  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  complete  until  it  has  entirely  left  the 
hands  of  printer  and  cartographer. 

The  Expedition  to  Galilee,  proposed  for  this  winter,  has  been  postponed  for  the 
present.    The  amount  specially  subscribed  is  transferred  to  deposit  account  as  a 
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separate  fond,  and  will  not  be  nsed  for  any  other  purpose  withoat  permission  of 
the  donors.  Names  and  promises  of  support  for  this  expedition  are  received  at 
the  office,  bnt  it  most  be  understood  that  the  regular  subscriptions  of  the  year 
will  be  devoted  to  publicatbns. 


A  new  edition  of  **  Tent  Work  in  Palestine  '*  has  been  prepaTsd,  and  is  now 
ready.  Those  subscribers  who  wish  for  a  copy  at  the  reduced  price  are  requested 
to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as  possible. 


A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  December 
the  2nd,  at  which  Lieutenant  Conder  read  a  paper  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Haram  area.  A  discussion  followed.  The  paper  has  been  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institute  and  in  the  Builder. 


The  engagements  of  Mrs.  Finn  with  the  Committee  haye  for  the  present  ceased. 
Ladies*  Associations  will  therefore  be  benceforth  connected  directly  with  the  head 
offices  of  the  Society. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly  are  asked  to 
send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.    Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  the  periodical  to  all 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes  give  rise 
occasional  omissions. 


The  income  of  the  Fund  from  all  sources,  from  September  19th  to  December 
Slst,  1878,  was  £916  lis.  9d.  The  expenditure  was  as  follows :— Paid  on  account 
of  "Tent  Work,"  £562  6s.  lid. ;  office  expenses,  £163 18s.  7d. ;  bUls,  £210  Os.  id. 


It  has  been  asked  whether,  since  the  Survey  is  finished,  the  Quarterly  State' 
tnent  will  be  discontinued.  The  Survey,  as  stated  above,  will  be  actually  com- 
,pleted  when  it  is  entirely  published,  and  not  before.  Bat  its  completion  does 
^ot  mean  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  reference  to  the  original 
prospectus  will  show.  And  there  is,  more  than  ever,  need  of  a  periodical  devoted 
to  the  special  line  of  research  which  is  the  raison  d'Ure  of  this  Quarterly  Statement, 
It  will  therefore  be  continued  as  long  as  the  Society  exists  and  there  is  work  of 
the  kind  which  it  represents  to  be  done  and  reported. 


Several  cases  have  been  at  various  times  discovered  of  postage  stamps  being 
lost  on  their  way  to  the  office.  The  only  way  to  avoid  such  loss,  unless  subsorip- 
tions  are  paid  through  the  bank,  is  to  send  money  by  P.  0.0.  or  by  cheque, 
in  every  case  payable  to  the  order  of  Walter  Beeant,  Esq,,  and  croeaed  to  CouUt 
and  Co.,  w  the  Union  Bank,  Charing  Crose  Branch, 

The  ninth  thousand  of  "  Our  Work  in  Palestine  "  is  now  ready  (price  Sa.  6d.), 
;and  may  be  ordered  of  booksellers.  This  book  carries  the  work  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Survey,  but  does  not  embrace  M.  Ganneau's  discoveries 
nor  the  results  of  the  Survey  itself. 
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The  following  are  at  present  Bepreeentatiyes  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Hon.  Sees.  : — 

Archdeaconry  of  Hereford :  Rev.  J.  S.  Stooke-Yaaghan,  Wellington  Heath. 
Vicarage,  L^bnry. 

City  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  St.  Sayiour's. 
Rectory. 

Lancashire :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 

London  :  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  16,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square ;  and  Hr. 
G.  Stuart  Lockhart  (address  at  the  office). 

Norwich :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 

Suffolk :  Rev.  F.  C.  Long,  Stow-upland,  Stowmarket 

Peterborough  :  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  Famdish  Rectory,  Wellingborough. 

Worcester :  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Evesham  (Member  of  General  and  Executive 
Committee,  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  to  the  Fund). 

Diocese  of  Ripon  :  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  Eirkby  Malham  Vicarage. 

North  Wales  :  Rev.  John  Jones,  Treborth,  Bangor. 

Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  the  North :  Rev.  James  King,  13,  Paradise  Terrace, 
Darlington.  Mr.  King  has  recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  commuui* 
cations  for  lectures,  &c,  can  be  sent  to  the  Gffico  at  Charing  Cross. 

Ireland.— Rev.  G.  J.  Stokes,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

Scotland.— Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  Dalgetty,  Burntisland. 

The  Eev.  Horrocks  Cocks,  The  Parsonage,  Egham  Hill,  Surrey,  has  also  kindly- 
offered  his  services  among  the  Nonconformist  churches. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  SUUemerU,  the  Committee  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
leave  such  proposals  to  be  discussed  on  their  own  tuerits,  and  that  by  publishing 
them  in  the  Qttarterly  StcUem&iU  the  Committee  do  not  sanction  or  adopt  them.. 


Annual  subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for 
the  current  year  when  due,  at  their  earliest  eonvenienee,  and  without  waiting  for 
application. 


The  Onnmittee  are  always  glad  to  receive  old  numbers  of  the  Qtiarterly  State* 
merUf  especially  those  whidi  have  been  advertised  as  out  of  print. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  already  advertised,  that  subscribers  to 
the  Fund  are  privileged  by  the  publishers  to  receive  both  the  **  Literary  Remains 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,"  and  the  **  Underground  Jerusalem  "  of 
Optain  Warren,  at  reduced  rates.  The  former  book  will  be  sent  for  ten, 
diillings,  the  latter  for  sixteen  shillings,  postage  paid.  But  letter  asking  foi: 
them  must  be  sent  to  the  office  at  11  and  12,  Charing  Clross  only^ 
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Cases  for  binding  the  Quarterly  State^nerU  are  now  ready,  and  can  bo  Iiad  on 
application  to  Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  8,  New  Barlington  Street.  They 
are  in  green  or  brown  cloth,  with  the  stanop  of  the  Society,  uniform  in 
appearance  with  "Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  and  are  sold  at  the  price  of 
cightoenpence. 


Lieut.  Kitchener*8  Guinea  Book  of  Biblical  Photographs  can  be  bought  at  Mr. 
Stanford's  establishment,  65,  Charing  Cross.  It  contains  twelve  views,  with  a 
short  account  of  each.  They  are  mounted  on  tinted  boards,  and  handsomely 
bound. 


THE  PEESENT  CONDITION .  OF  PALESTINE. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Jewish  Cfhronide,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor.] 

I.— The  Present  Condition  of  the  Countey. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Survey  of  Palestine — ^which  is  on  the  same 
scale  and  which  aims  at  giving  the  same  amount  of  detail  given  for 
England  by  our  Ordnance  Survey — ^we  may  be  said  to  possess  more 
detailed  and  accurate  information  regarding  the  present  condition  of 
Palestine  than  exists  in  the  case  of  any  other  Asiatic  or  African  country. 
The  waste  lands,  forests,  and  deserts  are  distinguished  on  the  great  map 
from  the  cultivated  districts.  The  olives,  figs,  vines,  and  enclosed  vege- 
table gardens  are  all  shown,  the  springs  and  streams  have  all  been  sur- 
veyed, and  the  memoirs  which  accompany  the  map  give  detailed  accounts 
of  the  water  supply  and  cultivation.  We  have,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time  reliable  data  ready  for  publication  for  a  true  estimate  of  the 
present  condition  of  Palestine,  and  of  its  possible  future  value. 

The  desolate  condition  of  the  country  has  been  over-estimated.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a  great  change  in  climate  has  occurred,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  great  destruction  of  former  forests.  Both  these  state- 
ments are  far  beyond  the  true  facts.  The  seasons  of  Palestine  ar^den- 
tioal  with  those  described  in  the  Mishna,  and  although  we  have  no 
ancient  observations  to  compare,  and  cannot  therefore  say  with 
certainty  that  the  rainfall  is  the  same  as  in  older  times,  still  the  springs 
and  streams  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  all  yet  flowing  with  water,  and 
the  annual  rainfall  of  about  twenty  inches  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  coimtry  if  it  were  stored  in  the  innumerable  **  broken 
cisterns,"  which  only  require  a  coat  of  cement  to  make  them  serviceable. 

The  climate  is,  no  doubt,  far  more  unhealthy  than  formerly,  but  this 
is.  due  in  great  measure  to  ihe  destruction  of  the  splendid  old  ^stem  of 
drainage  and  irrigation,  and  to  the  loss  of'  trees  raised  by  cultivation. 
€K>od  drainage  and  tree  planting  would  do  nmch  to  restore  the  Ittnd  to 
its  former  condition  as  regards  climate. 

Palestine  is  by  no  mecuis  bare  of  trees^  and  its  water  supply  is  most 
abundant  in  the  cultivated  districts.    A  forest  of  oaks  covers  the  hills 
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west  of  Nazfuretii--ik  beautiful  woodlaiid  extends  westwards  from  ihe  low 
liills  into  the  plains  of  Sharon.  On  Carmel  and  in  the  Hebron  hills  the 
thick  oopse  has  spread  over  former  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  in  lower 
Cbdilee  many  districts  are  dothed  with  a  dense  tangled  brushwood,  and 
with  oaks  and  mastic  trees*  This  luxuriant  wild  growth  flourishes  in 
spite  of  wholesale  destruction  by  the  fire- wood  sellers,  and  xmprbtected 
by  any  forest  laws,  evidencing  the  richness  of  the  soil  where  it  grows. 

This  ridmess  of  the  soil  is  also  attested  in  the  plains  by  the  beautiful 
«rops  of  bailey  and  wheat,  raised  by  merely  scratching  the  ground  with 
tiie  light  native  plough ;  and  the  oil  from  the  long  olive  groves  on  the 
low  hills  (of  which  1,800  tons  were  exported  in  1871),  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  tiie  world.  On  the  high  Hebron  hills,  ajad  on  Hermon,  the  vine 
grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  good  wine  is  even  now  maoiuf actured  in 
licbanon.  The  fruits  of  the  country  are  numerous  and  delicious,  and 
cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  millet,  and  sugar  cane  can  all  be  grown  easily. 

The  richesof  the  land  are  mainlyagrioultural.  Mines  have  been  found  at 
Sidon  and  in  Lebanon^  copper,  coal,  and  even  tin  having  been  discovered, 
hut  the  quality  of  the  mineral  does  not  appear  to  be  very  good  in  any 
case.  It  seems,  however,  that  rock-oil  may  be  expected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bead  Sea  (where  indications  of  its  presence  are  said  to 
have  been  noticed),  and  bitumen  and  salt  are  already  obtained  from  the 
same  vicinity. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  a  marked  difference  is  observable. 
This  is  in  the  amount  of  cidtivation  as  compared  with  that  of  former 
times.  The  ancient  terraces  so  carefully  built  up  or  hewn  in  the  hill- 
sides now  produce  rich  crox>s — but  crops  of  weeds  and  thistles.  For  every 
inhabited  village  ten  ruined  towns  are  found.  In  the  copses  and  on  bare 
hQl-sides  the  ancient  wine-presses  are  cut  in  rock.  The  site  of  the  vine- 
yard of  Naboth  at  Jezreel  is  marked  on  the  Survey  Inap  by  a  coUeotion 
of  these  ancient  presses  on  the  hill  above  the  city,  where  not  a  vine  plant 
is  now  grown.  Old  orchard  walls  and  watch-towers  of  huge  stones 
stand  half  ruined  in  the  wild  districts,  and  the  same  story  is  repeated 
throughout  the  length  of  the  land — the  cidtivation  has  shrunk  with  a 
decreasing  popvlation. 

Hie  peculation  of  ByiiA  is  stated  in  consular  reports  not  to  exceed  the 
ineredihly  low  figure  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  in  26,000  square 
miles.  Jh.  ihe  country  the  people  are  packed  in  villages,  containing  100 
ix>  500  inhabitants,  and  the  grounds  of  a  village  will  average  about  10 
acres  per  soul.  Two-thirds  of  the  peasantry  are  Moslem.  About  40,C00 
Jews  aie  saidto  live  in  Syri^,  and  in  Palestine  they  are  found  chiefiy  in 
the  four  saered  cities,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  and  Safed,  and  in 
the  coast  towns.  The  greater  niunber  are  poor,  and  many  are  supported 
Ip^  the  Ttt^l^Wl^,  The  richer  class  are  merchants  and  traders.  The 
majority  of  tiie  Jews-  are  Ashkmiarim,  from  Qermaoy,  Poland,  and 
Bnstia. 

It  i»  saad  that^  if  fully  cultintted,  even  after  the  native  fashion, 
Piedestiiie  ia  oapable  of  supporting  ten  timet  its  preslnt  pc^mlation. 
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Tllie  question  which  really  requires  to  be  answered  is :  In  what  manner 
can  this  cultivation  be  carried  out  ?  It  is  proposed  to  show,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding articles,  the  reasons  why  former  attempts  have  failed,  and  the 
true  principle  to  be  adopted,  whether  on  a  small  scale  under  the  existing 
government,  or  on  a  large  scale,  under  a  more  enlightened  and  juster 
administration.  It  has  been  already  proved  that  none  are  better  fitted 
to  carry  out  these  improvements,  and  to  direct  the  present  population  in 
agriculture,  than  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  conquerors  who  made 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  of  the  aboriginal  population.  The 
energy,  industry,  and  tact,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  Jewish  cha- 
racter, are  qualities  invaluable  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  have  sunk 
into  fatalistic  indolence ;  and  Palestine  is  still  so  cheap  a  country,  and 
requires  so  moderate  a  capital  for  investment,  that  it  may  well  attract 
the  attention  of  the  middle  class  among  its  rightful  owners. 

Of  late  years  the  Jewish  population  in  Palestine,  and  in  Jerusalem 
especially,  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers.  The  community  has  also 
gained  in  power  and  importance.  A  building  dub  has  been  established^ 
and  houses  have,  by  means  of  Jewish  co-operation,  been  buQt  outside  the 
city  on  the  west.  Many  of  the  Jews  are  under  British  protection,  and 
the  total  Jewish  population  of  the  Holy  City  is  estimated  as  being  from 
8,000  to  10,000  souls ;  the  trade  of  the  town  is  rapidly  falling  into  their 
hands,  and  they  are  buying  up  all  the  available  land  in  the  vicinity. 

II. — Previous  Attempts  at  Colonisation. 

No  attempt  to  develop  the  resources  of  Palestine  has  as  yet  proved 
successful,  though  several  have  been  made.  The  reasons  of  the  various 
failures  will  bo  seen  on  examining  the  method  of  the  various  com- 
munities which  have  made  attempts  at  cultivating  and  civilising  the 
country.  * 

A  favourite  idea  among  writers  of  late  has  been  that  the  land 
should  be  colonised  by  the  Jews.  Colonel  Warren  proposed  that  the 
Morocco  Jews — who  are  known  to  have  made  excellent  workmen  in 
Oibraltarr-should  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  Palestine.  But  this 
was  actually  attempted,  without  success,  long  before  he  visited 
Palestine.  In  1850,  A.D.,  a  colony  of  thirty  families  of  Mugrabee  Jews 
settled  at  8hefa  'Amr  in  lower  Gblilee,  near  Nazareth — a  town  famous  in 
Jewish  literature  as  being  the  ancient  Shafram  where  the  Sanhedrin  sat 
«fter  leaving  Jamnia.  These  colonists,  or  peasant  Jews,  cultivated  com 
and  olives  on  their  own  land ;  yet,  in  a  few  years,  they  relinquished 
agriculture,  and  gradually  withdrew  to  the  seaport  of  Haifa,  where  their 
children  are  engaged  in  trade.  The  Jews  in  Palestine  themselves  remind 
Europeans  that  they  are  not  an  agricultural  people. 

Two  important  colonies  have  been  founded  in  Palestine  by  a  society  of 
German  Protestants,  who  denominate  themselves  the  **  Temple  Society.^' 
In  spite  of  the  curious  religious  tenets  of  these  peasants  and  mechanics, 
they  have  shown  themselves  very  practical  in  their  method  of  proceeding. 
The  sites  for  tbte  first  settlements  were  wisely^chosen  in  tolerably  healthy 
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pomtionB  at  the  two  ports  of  Jaffa  and  Haifa.  Two  neat  villages  have 
been  erected,  and  in  1875  the  Jaffa  colony  numbered  over  200  souls  and 
ooltiyated  400  acres ;  while  that  at  Haifa  numbered  300,  and  cultivated 
700  acres. 

Yet  although  both  communities  consist  of  sober,  hard-workingv 
domestic  men,  many  being  skilled  artisans  and  all  energetic  and  enter- 
prising, they  cannot  be  said  tO  have  been  successful  in  their  ambitious 
schemes  for  colonising  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  finally  gaining  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem.  They  are  divided  among  themselves ;  they  have  no 
leader  of  any  capacity;  and  their  cause  is  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of 
practical  and  sensible  men  by  their  claim  to  represent  the  *'  true  Israel,'' 
for  whom  they  say  the  prophecies  of  a  return  to  Palestine  were  intended 
— an  idea  not  peculiar  to  Germans,  but  also  shared  by  certain  persons  in 
England. 

The  G^ermans  have  never  made  friends  with  the  native'peasantry,  whom 
they  despise.  They  are,  therefore,  subject  to  continual  persecution  from 
the  surrounding  villages.  They  have  never  obtained  title  deeds  to  their 
{>088essions  from  the  Turkish  Government,  and  are  liable  to  eviction  at 
any  time.  Finally,  want  of  money,  and  the  entire  unfitness  of  Euro- 
pean constitutions  for  hard  work  in  the  fields  under  an  Oriental  sky,  in- 
ternal dissensions,  mixed  marriages,  and  individual  self-seeking,  are  un- 
dermining the  very  existence  of  the  community. 

Near  Jaffa  are  the  lands  of  the  *'  Mikveh  Israel/*  better  known  as  the 
Jaffa  Agricultural  School  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  consisting 
of  780  acres  of  market  gardens,  where  Jewish  children  are  trained  and 
educated.  This  institution  has  also  suffered  from  the  hostility  of  the 
native  population,  and  from  the  corruption  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

It  is  said  that  100,000  plants  have  been  raised  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Mikveh  Israel  and  half  a  million  vines.  Unfortimately,  however,  the 
land  is  dose  to  the  great  sand-dunes  which  bound  the  shore  of  Palestine, 
and  which  are  being  gradually  blown  inland  by  the  Seabreeze,  advancing, 
it  is  said,  a  yard  every  year.  These  dunes  threaten  to  invade  the  pro- 
perty, and  to  swallow  up  the  gardens  unless  their  course  C€ui  be  stayed 
by  plantation. 

The  native  peasantry  are  weU  worth  a  few  words  of  description. 
They  are  brutally  ignorant,  fanatical,  and,  above  all,  inveterate 
liars  ;  yet  they  have  qualities  which  would,  if  developed,  render  them  a 
useful  population.  They  are  naturally  a  clever  and  energetic  race,  in- 
dustrious, and  possessed  of  immense  powers  of  endurance ;  their  forti- 
tude in  bearing  pain  is  remarkable,  and  their  temperance  and  frugality 
enable  them  to  endure  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  when  employed  in  the 
fields  in  a  manner  imx)068ible  for  Europeans.  They  are  good-natured 
and  very  docile  imder  recognised  authority.  What  is  really  wanted  to 
improve  their  condition  is :  1st.  Impartial  administration  of  justice ; 
2nd«  A  just  system  of  taxation ;  3rd.  Security  from  the  violence  and 
exactions  of  the  irregulars  employed  in  levying  the  taxes.  These  three 
ixnnts  are  all  included  in  the  English  scheme  of  reforms,  which  has  be^i 
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signed  by  the  Sultan,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  tiiat  the  execution 
of  these  reforms,  under  the  eye  of  England,  may  bring  relief  and  pros- 
perity to  the  down-trodden  peasantry  of  the  Holy  Land. 

In  dealing  with  the  fellahln,  Jewish  settlers  would  have  one  great 
adraotage.  .  They  would  probably  leazn.  the  language  easily,  for  the 
peasant  dialect  is  very  dose  to  the  Aramaio  or  Chaldean,  which  we 
loiow  was  spoken  as  late  as  the  fourth  cdntury  in  Palestine,  and  which 
is  called  in  the  Tahnud  ''the  language  of  ^e  ignorant^" 

Two  attempts  at  agriculture  have  been  made  on  the  sounder  principle 
of  employing  nativo  labour.  The  northern  half  of  the  plain  of  Bsdraelon 
was  bought  by  a  Greek  banker  named  Siusuk  about  1872.  He  is  said  to 
have  obtained  possession  of  seventy  square  miles,  with  twenty  villages, 
for  the  sum  of  J^0,000.  The  taxes  alone  of  the  viQages  are  rated  at 
£4,000  a  year,  and  the  income,  taking  good  and  bad  years  together^ 
cannot  be  less  than  £12,000  per  annum.  How  so  one-sided  a  bargain 
came  to  be  made  is  a  piece  of  secret  Turkish  history,  perhaps  never  to  be 
cleared  up,  but  the  title  cannot  be  considered  secure  under  the  ordinary 
government  of  the  country. 

The  well-known  Jewish  banking  firm  of  Bergheim  in  Jemsalem  have 
cultivated  their  farm  of  Abu  Shusheh  on  the  same  principle  observed  by 
Surduk,  namely  the  employment  of  the  natives  of  the  place.  A  very  little 
justice  and  kindness  is  enough  to  secure  the  affections  of  these  poor 
peasants.  The  Bergheims  own  5,000  acres,  and  have  already  introduced 
various  European  improvements.  The  native  sheikh,  or  chief  of  the 
village,  holds  the  position  of  foreman  on  the  property,  and  the  rest  of 
the  population  obey  him  cheerfully.  The  younger  Bergheims,  well 
^acquainted  with  the  peasant  dialect  and  with  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  country,  are  eminently  fitted  to  manage  the  property.  This  set- 
tlement, conducted  on  sound  principles  by  men  who  have  command  of 
money  and  experience  of  Palestine,  ought  to  be  a  success. 

The  Bergheims,  however,  experience  the  same  difficulty  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  every  past,  present,  and  future  failure — ^the  corruption  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  fVom  the  pacha  down  every  official  is  venal  and 
tyrannical.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  them  without  **  buksheesh>"  and 
dtl  their  e£Ports  are  directed  to  the  hindrance  of  an  enterprise  from  which 
these  harpies  can  gain  nothing. 

I^^ve  trade  is  kOled  by  taxes  on  raw  material,  the  peascmiry  are 
ground  down  by  imjust  taxation  and  shamdess  q[>oliation,  agriculture  is 
ruined  by.  the  conscription.  The  hills  of  Palestine  mig^t  be  covered 
with  vines  and  the  valleys  run  with  oil,  the  plains  might  be  yellow  with 
com  and  the  harbours  full  of  ^ps,  but  for  the  greedy  pa^  and  tha 
imjust.  judge. 

in.— TttB  Pbopbe  MJaTHOD. 
In  the  preyioas^note»  attention  has  been  drawn  to  ilxe  capabilities  of 
Palestine,   and    to  the  reasons  why  former  attempts  have  &uled  to 
dev^p  iiioseoi^iAbilitieo.    It  is  not  any  sterility  of  the  country,  any 
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change  of  climate,  or  any  absence  of  cheap  labour,  which  has  to  be  feared. 
The  failures  haTe  been  due,  first,  to  want  of  money ;  secondly,  to  the 
false  principle  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  foreign  labour  which  could 
always  be  undersold  by  the  peasantry ;  thirdly,  to  the  hostikty  of  the 
natives,  which  was  only  natural  towards  those  who  threatened  to  dispose 
sess  them  of  their  land ;  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  passive  resistanoe  of 
Turkish  bureaucracy  and  to  the  insecurity  of  titie  which  has  deterred 
capitalists  from  embaddng  money  in  the  attempt  to  develop  the  land. 

The  true  principle  to  be  wrought  out  is  not  that>  of  superseding  native 
labour,  but  of  employing  it  under  educated  supervision.  The  peasantry 
are  an  energetic  and  very  stalwart  race,  with  immense  powersof  endurance, 
seasoned  to  the  climate,  temperate,  good-natured,  and  docile.  They  are 
accustomed  to  obey  their  chiefs  and  elders,  and  when  thoy  see  aay  pros- 
pect of  fair  pay  and  just  taxation  they  can  be  made  to  work  very  hard, 
as  has  been  proved  in  more  tiian  one  instance.  They  are  a  people  capable 
of  great  improvement,  their  faults  are  those  of  an  oppressed  race,  and 
their  natural  quioknesa  and  power  of  adaptation  would  render  it  easy 
to  accustom  them  to  European  improved  methods  of  agriculture  if 
gradually  introduced  and  not  forced  upon  them. 

Tlie  best  way  of  enriching  the  country  is  by  purohaso  of  estates  in  con- 
venient and  fertile  districts,  and  the  employment  of  capital  in  cultiva- 
tion of  the  native  products.  The  richness  of  the  orops^  and  the  variety  of 
the  produce  would  then  yield  an  ample  return,  and  Palestine  might 
become  the  garden  of  iiie  world,  situate  as  it  i»  in  so  accessible  a  position, 
with  the  great  Mediterranean  waterway  so  dose  to  its  com  plains  and 
olive  yards. 

The  policy  of  the  owners  of  property  in  Palestine  should  be  to  encou- 
rage the  revival  of  the  ancient  native  chief  families  whom  the  Turks  have 
endeavoured  to  exterminate,  and  to  rule  the  people  through  their  native 
chiefs,  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  rec^>ect.  Besponsible  agents  would 
be  required  in  every  village,  aitd  these  i^ould  be  selected  from  among 
Europeans^  and  not  from  the  upper  class  of  Syrians^  nor  from  the 
mongrel  Levantines,  Gfaredcs,  or  Maltese,  for  an  enterprise  committed 
to  the  honesty  of  such  men,  would,  from  the  first;  be  doomed  to  failure. 

In  choosing  the  best  centre  for  such  operationsy  the  two  main  requi- 
sites would  be  aeoes^bility  and  healthiness*  The  country  has  no  roads 
and  no  drainage*  It  ia»  therefore,  neeessary  to  begin  in  a  district  easily 
reached  from  the  shore;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  malarious 
districts  along  the  coast.  For  this  reason  the  plains-  of  Sharon  and  of 
Acre,  the  Jordan  TaUey,  and  the  Jerusalem  mountains^  should  be  avoided 
at  firsts  JaflEb  is  not  a  good  port»  for  during  th»  winter  it  is  almost 
entirely  closed,  and  the  rugged  SEiountain  wall,  west  of  Jerusalem,  makes 
oommnnwation  with  the  coast  difficult. 

Mod^n  Palestine  has  only  one  real  harbouri  13ae  ports  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  CsBsarea,  and  JamHia,  aredoasd^  choked  Vith  sand,  or  artificially 
filled  up.  But  in  the  centre  of  the-ceast  linef  the  Bay  of  Aore  is  three 
mile»lae0d,  at.  the  mouth  of  the  S^shim,  and  eight  miles  long^  and  .on 
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its  south  side  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  reaching  an  altitude  of  1,700  feet 
above  the  sea,  runs  out  north-west  and  forms  a  promontory  which 
breaks  the  force  of  the  sea,  while  the  hill  affords  shelter  from  the  wind 
during  the  winter  or  autumn  storms  which  beat  from  the  south-west. 

Under  Carmel,  in  the  hollow  of  the  bay,  lies  the  town  of  Haifa,  the 
ancient  Hephah  of  the  Talmud  (''the  Haven "),  famous  for  its  HOzon 
fishery,  whence  the  Tyrian  purple  was  derived.  The  town  is  walled,  and 
has  a  population  of  4,000,  of  whom  1,000  are  Jews.  It  has  a  Jewish 
cemetery,  and  from  the  middle  ages  has  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Hebrews.  The  Carmel  bay  is  even  now  a  roadstead  which  good* 
sized  vessels  can  visit  throughout  the  winter.  At  a  small  expense  it 
might  be  converted  into  a  valuable  harbour.  A  mole  running  out  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Carmel  ridge  might  easily  be  buQt  of  the  limestone  from 
the  mountain,  and  there  are  still  ruins  of  an  ancient  port  near  this  head- 
land. Not  only  is  the  harbour  good,  but  the  position  of  the  place  is 
most  favourable  as  regards  the  remainder  of  the  land.  The  broad  plain 
of  Esdraelon — ^the  richest  ground  in  Palestine — Ues  immediately  inland, 
and  joins  the  plains  which  stretch  northwards  from  Carmel.  The  river 
Kishon  runs  down  from  Esdraelon  to  the  sea  near  Haifa,  and  along  its 
course  the  roads  to  the  interior  rise  with  easy  gradients.  Haifa  has  on 
the  other  side  easy  access  to  the  plains  of  Sharon.  The  great  com 
harvest  of  the  Hauran  is  brought  on  camels  by  the  Arabs,  by  the  high- 
way from  Jordan,  to  Acre,  at  the  north  end  of  the  bay ;  the  main  roads 
to  Damascus,  to  Beyrout,  to  Upper  Gblilee,  and  to'N^blus,  all  lead  from 
Haifa. 

It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  start  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway 
from  this  port,  and  although  the  steep  gradients  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
and  the  waterless  deserts  beyond  may  make  this  route  impracticable, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railroad  to  Jerusalem  should  start  here. 
The  Jaffift-Jenisalem  raflway  would  be  a  work  of  great  engineering  diffi- 
culty, because  of  the  sudden  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  have  a  rise  of  500 
feet  in  less  than  half  a  mile.  A  railway  to  N&blus  from  Haifa,  and 
thence  along  the  backbone  of  the  country,  would  be  more  easily  con- 
structed, and  would  form  a  more  important  line  of  communication 
leading  to  a  better  port.  If  the  Jaffa  line  is  ever  made,  it  must  f oUow 
the  course  of  the  Valley  of  Sorek,  or  it  would  never  reach  the  watershed 
at  aU.  It  would  be  about  fifty  miles  long,  while  the  watershed  line 
through  Palestine  would  not  be  more  than  eighty,  connecting  N&blus 
and  Jerusalem  with  Haifa. 

It  is  in  the  proximity  of  the  Haifa  port  that  the  first  x>o8sessions  of 
our  farmers  would  be  situate.  Not,  indeed,  on  Carmel  itself,  which  is 
rugged  and  steep,  covered  with  copses  and  having  little  arable  soil, 
though  that  soil  is  of  excellent  quality.  Nor  would  it  be  in  the  mala- 
rious plains  of  Acre  and  Sharon,  which  should  be  reclaimed  gradually, 
like  the  Maremma,  by  drainage  and  plantatioil. 

South  of  Carmel,  about  twenty  miles  from  Haifa  on  the  southern 
border  of  lower  (Galilee,  there  is,  however,  a  district  weU  suited  as  a 
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starting  point.  It  is  called  the  "  Breezy  Land/'  and  oonsists  of  <ypeai 
downs  of  chalk,  the  feet  clothed  on  the  west  by  a  beautiful  open  wood- 
land of  oak.  The  downs  rise  to  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet  above  the 
sea ;  the  Tillage  lands  extend  into  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  one  han4> 
and  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  other.  Further  south  is  the  rich 
plain  of  Dothan,  and  further  east  the  well- watered  valley  of  Jezreel, 
full  of  springs  and  extending  to  Beth  Bhan,  of  which  Babbi  Simon  ben 
Lachish  said,  *'If  Paradise  is  to  be  found  in  Palestine  its  gate  is  at 
Beth  Shan." 

The  western  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  runs  with  water  in  fresh 
spckrkling  streams,  and  dear  springs  which,  even  in  ,  autumn,  swell  the 
Sishon.  The  ground  is  in  many  parts  only  occupied  by  wandering 
Turcomans,  and  is  not  cultivated  at  all.  Towards  the  north  the  villages 
belong  (or  did  in  1875)  to  the  Sursuk  family,  and  the  rich  com  harvests 
and  peasant  prosperity  of  the  Sursuk  villages  contrasts  forcibly  with  the 
desolation  of  the  Turkish  hamlets. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  great  plain  is  the  charming  village  of  Jentn 
(En  Gbnnim)  with  its  palm  groves  and  little  stream.  Com,  sesame,  add 
millet,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  castor  oil  are  cultivated  in  this  district.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  friable  basaltic  mud  from  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Gilboa 
and  Sheikh  Iskander  east  and  west  of  the  plateau.  Sugar  might  be 
grown  at  least  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  and  olives  and  figs  abound  on 
the  western  hills.  This  fertile  district  is  easily  reached  either  by  the 
main  road  at  the  foot  of  Garmel,  or  by  the  route  along  Sharon,  which 
intersects  two  ancient  highways  across  the  **  Breezy  Land.'' 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  the  part  of  Palestine  which,  if  any  military 
operations  should  be  undertaken  in  the  country,  must  be  the  scene  of  the 
decisive  battle.  Palestine  is  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Suez  Canal — 
a  country  scarcely  larger  than  Cyprus,  surrounded  by  deserts  and 
through  which  any  hostile  army  must  advance  in  order  to  reach  Port 
Said. 

An  English  occupation  of  this  part  of  Palestine  would  have  the  great 
advantage  that  it  would  not  conflict  with  French  interest  in  the  Holy 
Places.  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  are  far  south,  Nazareth  is  north  of 
this  central  district.  The  industrial  and  military  centres  are  not  in  the 
towns  which  Christians  agree  in  holding  sacred.  English  occupation,  or 
protection,  would  be  an  assistance  to  colonisation,  or  rather  to  farming 
by  means  of  native  labour.  The  English  are  favourites  in  the  country. 
''  England  is  the  Sultan's  sword,"  the  peasants  say,  and  while  the  Sultan 
as  "  head  of  the  faith  "  holds  a  secure  place  in  tho  afl^tions  of  his  people, 
the  native  Syrians  are  only  too  eager  to  oarry  out  the  "  bag  and  bag- 
gage "  policy,  and  to  drive  out  the  whole  tribe  of  currupt  and  tyrannioal 
rulers  whom  the  Turks  send  to  administer  the  country. 

Insecurity  will  always  deter  oajntalists  from  sinking  money  in  the 
East.  Given  a  strong,  wise,  just  government,  and  the  country  may  be 
trusted  to  assert  its  ancient  reputation  for  fertOity.  So  long  as  an  unjust 
and  weak  tyranny  prevails,  the  Bedawin  nomads  will  from  time  to  t'Mft 
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range  over  the  fertile  plains  and  the  peasant  -will  not  dare  to  till  tke 
land.  The  only  radical  change  required  is  the  total  aboHtion  of  the 
present  official  staff,  from  the  pacha- down  to  the  lowest  mudir  or 
kaamakam. 

The  gradual  change  which  might  be  wrought  even  by  private  enter- 
prise would  be  astonishing,  l^e  ancient  cisterns,  wells,  and  aqueducts 
would  first  be  dkeaned  and  repaired,  and  the  system  of  irrigation  ex* 
tended.  The  old  Roman  roads  would  be  re-made  of  the  good  material 
which  lies  ready  to  hand ;  wheeled  vehicles  could  then  be  introduced* 
tmn-Unes  and  railways  would  follow. 

The  headquarters  would  be  fixed  in  the  healthier  hill  villages,  but  tiM 
uneultivttted  districts  in  the  plains  would  gradually  be  taken  in;  the 
ancient  system  of  drainage  which  carried  the  streams  through  the  low 
ro<&-wall  west  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  would  be  repaired,  and  thus  the 
stagnating  water  would  run  into  the  sea  again  and  the  marshes  would 
be  reclaimed.  Quick  growing  grass  would  check  the  encroachment  of 
the  sand  dunes  on  the  coast,  and  as  there  is  no  firost  in  the  plains  the 
blue  gum  tree  (Eucalyptus  Globulus)  with  other  fast  growing  trees 
would  be  planted,  and  must  materially  affect  the  climate  in  time.  As 
the  colonisation  spread  to  the  higher  hills,  where  frosts  occur,  the  old 
vine  cultivation  would  be  revived,  Betii  Laman  and  Beth  Bima  might 
again  be  famous  for  their  wine,  Tekoa  and  Netophah  for  their  olives, 
Michmash  for  its  wheat,  and  Jericho  for  its  x>alms. 

The  scheme  thus  prox)Osed  may,  however,  appear  too  large  to  be  of 
any  great  present  interest,  and  unless  a  general  movement  towards  the 
country  occurred,  the  change  effected  in  its  climate  and  productions 
would  be  very  small,  but  the  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  physical  condition  of  the  country  or  in 
the  character  of  its  native  inhabitants  to  deter  those  who  may  be  inte- 
rested in  the  development  of  the  country.  Palestine  requires  nothing 
but  good  government,  an  increased  population  and  civilised  cultivation 
to  restore  its  prosperity. 

The  double  object  of  promoting  agricultural  and  mechanical  educa- 
tion and  enterprise  is  of  primary  importance  for  the  future  of  the  land, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  remarkable  linguistic  talents  of  the 
Jews  would  give  them  great  advantages  over  other  Emropeans.  Palestine 
is  said  to  have  been  so  drained  of  men  and  money  during  the  late  war 
that  the  present  time  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  one  for  the  introduction 
of  even  moderate  capital  into  the  country;  biitthe  condition  of  ihe 
country,  without  roads  or  public  works  oi  any  kind,  seems  to  render 
agriculture  more  probably  reniuherative' than  mechanical  employment. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  an  opening  for  such  trades  as  smiths,  car- 
penters, joiners,  weavers,  &c.,  for  the  native  work  is  rude  and  clumsy, 
while  the  German  productions  are  too  expensive  for  general  use. 

It  is  with  a  sincere  interest  in  the  future  of  Palestine  that  these  Hnes 
are  written,  «nd  with  a  conviction  that  the  duty  of  that  influential 
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people  which  once  ruled  the  land,  is  to  fiopport  with  the  who''e  weight 
of  tieir  infloAioe  those  jwojects  for  reform  which  at  present  seem  to  give 
•the  only  hope  of  prosperity  for  ihe  Holy  Land. 

C.  E.   CONDER. 


ZOAR 

Where  was  the  little  city  to  which  Lot  escaped  from  fiodom  ? 

It  may  be  visited  from  Jeridio  without  much  trouble,  unless  the  rapid 
Jordan  be  swollen  with  water  and  Bhetk  Qoblan  witii  greed.  Only  a 
mighty  man  among  the  Gadites  would  defy  both.     (I  Ohron.  xii.  15.) 

We  prc^ose  to  demonstrate  the  precise  pceitton  of  the  long-lost  survivor 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  grateful  to  the  American  Exploration  "Society 
for  a  name  which  is  the  very  name  we  want,  and  hopeful  that  an 
intelligent  traveller  will  carefully  describe  its  rt*in«,  of  which  we  can 
speak  only  at  a  venture. 

(A)  As  to  the  position. 

The  Biblical  evidence  is  conclusive ;  it  is,  needless,  therefore,  to  refer 
to  Josephus,  Jerome,  &c.  As  camp-followers  or  priscmers,  they  are  in 
this  case  but  encumbrances. 

G^logical  investigation  has  brou^t  to  Ught  the  fact  that  the  Jordan, 
within  historic  times,  can  never  have  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea,  but  must 
have  terminated  in  the  Dead  Sea,  now  1 ,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 

1.  From  the  heights  near  Bethel,  Lot  *' beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  Gtomorrah,'*^  &c.  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  As  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  western  side  of  the  plain  near  Jericho  are  hidden  from  these 
heights  by  intervening  moimtains,  we  should  be  predisposed  to  think 
that  Zoar  near  Sodom  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plain.  The  expression,  "Lot  journeyed  east,"  also 
inclines  us  to  infer  the  same. 

Abraham,  near  Hebron,  '^looked  toward  So^om  and  Gomorrah  and 
toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain  "  (Gen.  xix.  28).  It  is  not  said  of  him, 
as  of  Lot,  that  he  hehdd  Sodom,  &c.,  so  that  this  passage  is  neutral  in 
the  controversy. 

2.  The  four  kings  returning  from  Kadeah  (from  the  south)  "smote 
also  the  Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-Tamar " — which  is  Bngedi 
(2  Chron.  xx.  2).  "And  there  went  out  the  king  of  Sodom  .  .  and 
they  joined  battle  with  them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  "  (Q«n.  xiv.  7,  8).  If 
the  cities  of  the  plain  were  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  the 
invaders  must  have  mardied  half  way  up  on  its  western  side  to  Hazezon- . 
Tamar,  then  turned  back  to  Sodom,  and  then  retraced  their  steps 
northwards  once  more.  This  is  absurd;  therefore  we  conclude  that  Zoar 
and  the  cities  of  the  plain  could  not  possibly  have  been  at  the  southern, 
but,  of  necessity,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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The  Hebrew  word  for  plain  {ciccar)  points  to  the  same  conolusioii. 
Toeing  used  topographically  only  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

3.  The  magnificent  panorama  visible  from  the  top  of  Pisgah  settles  the 
question  before  us  once  and  for  ever.  ''  The  Lord  showed  Moses  all  the 
land  of  Gilead,  unto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali ;  and  the  land  of  Ephraim, 
And  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  utmost  sea,  and  the 
south,  and  the  plain  (Heb.,  ciccar)  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of 
palm  trees,  unto  Zoar  *'  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-3).  Prof.  Paine,  the  American 
explorer,  correctly  observes :  **  The  order  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Zand  was  from  a  neighbouring  district  on  the  north  to  the  extreme  south, 
and  round  by  a  return  to  the  nearest  place  in  view,  Jericho,  and  then 
naturally  it  went  on  to  Zoar,  a  point  nearer  the  land  of  GHlead,  the  place 
of  departure.  It  would  be  unnatural  and  unaccountable  to  go  back  from 
Jericho  to  a  point  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  having  once 
passed  over  that  region,  and  then  stop  there.  .  .  Let  Zoar  bo  in  the 
plain  on  this  (i.e.,  east)  side  Jordan  northward  near  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  It  will  then  be  in  fuU  view  from  Pisgah.'*  Dr.  Tristram 
(**Land  of  Moab,"  333)  had  previously  observed:  "The  narrative  is 
describing  the  panorama  from  north  to  south,  and  ends  by  the  feature 
nearest  the  spectator — i.e.,  the  city  in  front  of  him.  Now  we  detected 
those  ruins  (Zi'ara)  while  standing  on  Nebo.'* 

What  Mr.  Chrove  first,  I  believe,  declared  to  be  highly  probable,  these 
arguments,  old  and  new,  demonstrate  to  be  perfectly  certain — viz.,  that 
the  Zoar  of  the  Pentateuch  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  valley.  We  are  sure  now  of  its  general  position ; 
we  have  yet  to  discover  the  very  spot  where  it  once  stood. 
(B)  As  to  the  name. 

*^  Zoar  we  seem  to  owe  to  Dr.  Tristram/'  so  wrote  Lieut.  Conder. 
But  what  is  the  force  of  **  seem  "  ?  Does  he  question  the  identification 
or  the  identifier?  .To  solve  the  mystery  I  referred  to  a  ''Land  of 
Moab,"  unhappily  mapless — or  rather,  happily  so  for  Zoar. 

It  is  identified  with  Zi'ara  (p.  330),  and  (329)  it  is  also  stated :  <'  The 
ground  fell  in  terraces  for  3,000  feet  to  the  Jordan  valley." 

This  identification  is  .cruel,  because  it  would  comi>el  poor  Lot  and 
Ms  tender  daughters  to  traverse  at  least  four  miles  of  dreary  mountain, 
and  climb  some  3,000  feet  in  order  to  be  safe,  and  all  this  in  the 
short  hour  between  ''when  the  morning  arose,"  and  when  "the  sun 
was  (just?)  risen  upon  the  earth."  The  angels  first  said,  "Escape  to 
the  mountain."  Lot  then  pleaded  for  something  less;  Zi*ara  would 
require  more. 

Its  elevation  is  too  great,  for  Zoar  was  obviously  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  and  in  the  plain. 

For  lack  of  the  map  in  the  "  Land  of  Moab  "  I  was  driven  to  refer  to 

that  of  the  American  Society,  1875,  in  the  hope  of  first  finding  Zi'ars,  and 

then  some  name  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  might  stfmd  for  Zoar. 

The  best  I  could  find  was  Tell  esh  Sh&ghur,  situated  at  the  point  where 

Wady  Hesb&n  opens  into  the  plain. 
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In  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  we  read :  "  From  the  cry  of  Hesbon  even  unto 
Elealeh,  and  even  unto  Jahaz,  have  they  uttered  their  voice,  from  Zo£U- 
even  unto  Horonaim,"  &o. 

As  Elealeh  is  north  of  Hesbon,  and  Jahaz  apparently  south,  it  was 
easy  to  conjecture  that  "from  Zoar  even  unto  Horowiim  "  was  a  line 
from  west  to  east,  and  the  map  gave  Tell  esh  Sh^ghur  as  nearly  west  of 
Hesban.    This  was  another  point  gained. 

The  LXX  (with  but  one  exception)  render  Zoar,  by  the  word  1.iiy<l»p 
(Segor),  a  still  nearer  approach  to  Sh^ghur.  But  the  last  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  Tell  esh  Sh^ghur  really  means  the  *'  Hill  of 
Zoar  "  seems  to  vanish,  when  we  find  that  the  Hebrew  equivalent  for  Z 
becomes  at  times  in  Arabic  Sh — e,g, ,  Sh6f  a,  derived  from  Zophim  ( Quarterly 
Statement,  1877,  p.  39),  and  the  equivalent  for  **  A"  in  Zoar  becomes  Qh 
in  Arabic —  eg,,  Azzah  (Hebrew  for  Gaza) becomes  the  modern Ghuzzeh. 

It  seems,  then,  to  me  that  in  Tell  esh  Shighur,  happily  marked  on  the 
American  map,  we  have  the  very  site  and  name  of  ancient  Zoar.  The 
native  name  clings  to  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Finn  speaks  of  Um 
Sheggar ;  Dr.  Tristram  of  M^Shuggar ;  the  AmericJin  map  also  glve» 
Mushaqqar. 

Sodom  must  have  been  near  Zoar  on  the  west,  and  there  are  other 
TeUs  in  that  direction.  **  The  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  salt  sea,'*  is, 
as  the  words  stand,  a  geological  impossibility,  if  "xohicV  refers  to  tlw 
**  vaZe."  But  as  the  doctors  (Aben  Ezra,  Genesius,  &c.)  disagree  as  to 
the  meaning  of  "Siddim*^  why  not  maintain  that  *^ which**  explains 
**  Siddim  "  as  being  the  •*  Salt  Sea,**  so  called  in  the  language,  it  maybe, 
of  the  Emims  (Dent.  ii.  11),  or  else  if  Sidd  means  a  cliff,  translate  "  the 
valley  of  the  cliff  of  the  sea  *' — t.e .,  the  salt  sea,  if  such  a  rendering  be 
X>088ible.  Siddim  can  hardly  be  an  Hebrew  word,  from  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  dealing  with  it.  When  a  great  thinker  ventures  to  hold 
the  New  Testament  responsible  for  monkish  traditidh — e.g,,  in  regard  to 
the  place  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  (**  Supernatural 
Beligion,"  vol.  iii.),  surely  it  is  better  not  to  maintain  a  geological 
impossibility  in  the  Old  Testament  by  continuing  to  assume  that  "which** 
refers  to  **  vale,**  and  not  to  **  Siddim,**  or  its  last  syllable  **  im.** 

With  Zoar  is  associated  the  ascent  of  Luhith.  Isa.  xv.  5,  states :  "  His 
fugitives  shall  flee  unto  Zoar  •  .  .  for  by  the  moimting  up  of  Luhith," 
and  Jer.  xlviii.  5 :  "In  the  going  up  of  Luhith "  (see  Ixx.  4,  5).  I 
beUeve  nothing  whatever  has  been  known  about  Luhith. 

At  Tell  esh  Sh&ghur  begins  the  ascent  of  the  pass  to  Hesbon. 

Consul  Finn  travelled  this  way  in  May,  1855,  and  reports  ("  Bye- 
ways  in  Palestine,"  p.  11) : — 

•*  Our  road  lay  up  the  hills,  constantly  growing  more  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  occasionally  winding  between  large  rocks,  which  were 
often  overgrown  with  honeysuckle  in  full  luxuriance.  The  Arabs 
scrambled  like  wild  animals  over  the  rocks,  and  brought  down  very 
long  streamers  of  honeysuckle — Luwdyeh,  as  they  call  it — which  they 
wound  round  and  round  the  necks  of  our  horses." 
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Shall  we  hesitate  to  see  in  the  name  Luwayeh  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  Luhith,  and  to  beHeve  that  the  pass  derived  its  name  from 
the  honeysuckle,  in  which  it  doubtless  abounded  then,  as  now  ? 

Just  as  in  the  EngHsh  Lake  District  a  natural  object  has  given  ub  the 
Eirkstone  Pass,  so  another  gave  to  Palestine  the  **  Honeysuckle  Pass." 

Luhith  is  commonly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  '*  boards," 
but  from  the  above  coincidence  I  suspect  it  really  comes  from  another 
very  similar  word  signifying  to  weave  or  twist  as  a  crown  or  garland. 

(0)  As  to  the  ruins. 

Tell  esh  Shaghur  is  merely  marked  on  the  American  map  as  a  hill, 
just  on  the  south  bank  of  Wady  Hesb^,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
a  mile  east  of  Tell  er  Blimeh.  No  description  is  given  of  it,  sis  far  as  I 
know. 

It  seems  to  mo,  however,  so  extremely  probable  that  Canon  Tristram 
("Land  of  Moab,"  347)  unconsciously  describes  Zoar  (or  else  its 
cemetery),  that  at  the  risk  of  being  wrong  I  transcribe  his  words.  He 
had  been  descending  Wady  Hesb^  on  its  south  side,  and  (on  the  same 
side,  we  may  hope),  to  use  his  own  words,  "We  descended  on  the  edge 
of  the  Ghor  Seisaban  and  entered  on  an  open,  imdulating  plateau. 

**  On  the  last  rocky  eminence  which  pushed  forward  into  it  were  the 
most  perfect  primaeval  remains  we  had  found  in  the  country.  Bound 
the  slightly-elevated  crest  at  the  western  end  of  the  ridge  was  a  perfect 
cirde  of  dolmens,  each  composed  of  three  upright  and  one  covering 
stone.  Several  of  them  had  fallen,  but  the  stones  were  in  their  places, 
and  it  was  clear  that  they  had  been  arranged  in  .a  circle  round  a  great 
cairn,  or  central  pile  of  stones,  which  crowned  the  **  tell,"  and  doubtless 
marked  the  burial-place  of  some  hero,  famous  in  his  day,  but  who  lived 
before  Agamemnon." 

K  this  hill  should  indeed  prove  to  be  Tell  esh  Sh&ghur,  then  the  Gbspel 
harmonists  will  perhaps  hereafter  allow  that  our  Lord  previous  to  passing 
through  Jericho  may  have  beheld  these  very  monuments  of  ancient  Zoar 
or  at  least  the  plain  of  Sodom  while  he  uttered  those  solemn  words, 
"  Remember  Lot's  wife."  W.  F.  Bieoh, 


TRANSFEKENCE  OF  SITES. 

TiJiKiNG  the  other  day  about  the  traditions  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  many  of  them  were  traditions  which  belonged  originally  to  the 
Temple  Mount,  it  was  suggested  that  a  few  notes  on  the  Transference 
of  Sites  would  be  interesting.  On  consideriug  the  subject,  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  is  a  correct  title  to  express  in  all  cases  the  true  idea  relating  to 
this  matter ;  Transference  of  Tradition  would  be  even  more  doubtful. 
Identity  of  Tradition  attached  to  Sacred  Sites  comes  nearer,  and  the 
question  of  transference  would  be  thus  left  out,  or  at  least  would  not  be 
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aasomed  as  a  neoetsary  inference  by  the  writer.    The  title  adopted  is, 
however,  the  simplest,  and  with  this  exphination  it  may  be  retained. 

The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  undoubtedly  an  event  which  belongs  to  the 
Temple  Mount;  the  name  Moriah  is  given  in  connection  with  it  in 
Oen.  xxiL  2.  Josephus  (Ant.  L  13.  1,  2)  states  that  it  was  **  the  mountain 
Moiiah,"  and  that  Abraham  took  Isaac  *'  to  that  mountain,  upon  which 
King  David  afterwards  built  the  Temple.*'  This  event  is,  at  the  present 
day,  located  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  the  bush  where  the  ram  was 
caught  entangled  is  now  diown  in  the  Abyssinian  Convent ;  it  is  an  old 
thorn,  and  pilgrims  hang  rags  of  bright  colours  on  it.  Here  is  what 
would  be  called  the  Transference  of  a  Site,  or  the  Transference  of  a 
Tradition.  This  is  not  the  only  case ;  Jerusalem  was  considered  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Where  would  that  central  point  be  ?  It  could  not 
have  been  at  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  to  be  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
for  that  was  "  without  the  wall,"  and  consequently  not  in  Jerusalem. 
We  must  naturally  conclude  that  it  would  be  in  the  Temple, — ^for  it  was 
to  the  Temple  that  the  Jews  turned  in  prayer  when  in  places  distant  from 
Jerusalem.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  Jews*  wailing-place 
at  the  present  day.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  associates  the  spot  as  connected 
with  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  centre  to  which  they  turn  is  within  the 
Haiam  Area,  and  not  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  also  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  to '' orient"  their  synagogues  to  Jerusalem.  That  the  Jews 
and  Christians  also  accepted  the  same  idea  we  can  prove,  according  to 
Eutychius,  from  the  words  of  Sophronius,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
Omar,  who  describes  the  place  which  he  allots  for  the  building  of  a 
Temi^e : — "I  give  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  a  place  where  he  may 
T)uild  a  temple,  which  the  Grecian  Emperors  were  unable  to  build ;  viz., 
the  Book  on  which  God  spoke  to  Jacob,  which  Jacob  called  the  QtAe  of 
Heaven,  and  the  Israelites  the  Holy  place  of  Israel,  and  is  held  by  them 
in  such  veneration  that,  wherever  they  are,  they  turn  their  faces  towards 
it  when  they  pray."  This  quotation  gives  us,  so  far,  the  ideas  entertained 
on  this  point  by  Jews  and  Christians  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
Under  a  thcOTetic  form  of  government,  the  centre  was  the  seat  of 
religion  and  power.  It  is  a  symbol  to  which  many  oriental  ideas  can  be 
traced  and  explained.  The  Emperor  of  Delhi  was  called  the  **  Centre  of 
the  Universe."  Buddha  was  a  Chakra-varta  Bajah,  but  the  Chakra  is 
the  wheel  or  circle  of  universal  power,  and  the  Chakra  implies  a  centre. 
In  the  Judaic  system,  the  seat  of  supreme  power  was  the  Temple,  that 
was  the  true  local  of  the  centre.  According  to  the  Mohammedan  belief 
the  Sakrah  is  the  centre  of  the  world  (see  "  History  of  Jerusalem," 
hy  Walter  Besant  andE.  H.  Palmer,  p.  419).  At  this  day,  however,  the 
centre  of  the  world  is  pointed  out  to  pilgrims  in  the  nave  of  the 
Greek  Church,  at  a  point  facing  and  not  far  from  the  door  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Adam's  Chrave  seems  to  be  a  purely  Christian  tradition ;  but 
had  the  Jews  made  use  of  that  as  a  type  or  figure,  the  Temple  ought  to 
have  been  the  shrine  of  this  holy  i^ace.  Perhaps  this  may  not  be  a 
familiar  subject  to  most  readers,  and  it  would  lead  far  beyond  the  limits 
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of  tliis  article  to  deal  with  it.  At  present  the  position  of  Adam's  grave 
is  shown  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in  connection  with  the  rock  of  Cal- 
vary. The  traditional  grave  of  Adam  has  been  transferred,  or,  it  might 
be  better  to  say,  is  believed  also  to  exist  in  Hebron  and  in  Mecca.  Fortius 
last,  see  Quarterly  Statement,  April,  1877,  p.  92.  For  Adam's  Ghrave  at 
Hebron,  see  Condor's  "  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  83,  accord- 
ing to  which  Adam's  tomb  did  exist  in  Hebron,  but  has  now  disappeared . 
It  was  shown  in  the  time  of  Arculfus,  as  "  not  far  "  from  the  tombs  of 
the  patriarchs  (Bede,  B.  V.,  chap,  xviii).  The  place  where  the  red  earth 
was  taken  from  to  make  Adam  is  shown  at  Hebron  ("Tent  Work,"  v.  !!• 
p.  84),  and  according  to  Dr.  Manning's  work  on  Palestine,  p.  101,  pub- 
lished by  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  the  same  spot  is  shown  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

At  Mount  Gerizim  we  have  another  transference  or  identity  of 
tradition.  Bivalry  of  closely  allied  faiths  seems  to  have  something  to 
do  with  the  matter — for  here  the  Samaritans  believe  that  **  King  Joshua"* 
founded  their  temple,  on  this  mountain  they  have  their  Sacred  Bock,, 
the  counterpart  of  the  Sakrah  at  Jerusalem — ^this  they  believe  is  t&e 
site  of  their  altar,  and  to  this  **they  turn  in  prayer,  wherever  they 
may  be"  ("Underground  Jerusalem,"  by  Captain  Warren,  p.  218). 
Close  to  this  is  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  Samaritan  tradition,. 
Abraham  ofiEered  up  Isaac;  '* here  also  Melchizedek  met  Abraham  and 
received  his  tithes."  "Here  Jacob  dreamed  his  dream,  and  he  called 
the  name  of  that  place  Bethel ;  but  the  name  of  that  city  was  called 
Luz  at  the  first."  "  Here,  also,  was  the  altar  that  Jacob  built  on  his 
return  from  Padan-Aram,  and  called  Elelohe  IsraeL  On  this  holy  of 
holies  the  Ark  rested,"  &c.,  &c.  {Ibid,  p.  219).  Thus  we  find  what  seems 
to  be  a  natural  tendency  of  these  traditions  to  gather  round  what  may 
be  called  a  sacred  centre  of  worship. 

Connected  with  the  Sakrah  at  Jerusalem  there  are  associated  all  the 
principal  events  of  Scripture  history,  such  as  the  Creation  of  Adam ;  it 
was  the  site  of  Paradise ;  Noah's  Ark  rested  on  the  spot ;  Abraham's 
Sacrifice  was  offered ;  and  it  was  also  the  place  of  Jacob's  dream ;  all 
the  rivers  of  the  world  flow  from  under  this  Sacred  Eock— clearly  a 
transference  of  the  symbolical  four  streams  of  the  first  Eden.  The 
medisBval  travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  repeat  all  these  traditions. 
Sir  John  Mandeville  gives  a  very  long  list  of  events  connected  with  the 
Sakrah,  making  it  the  scene  of  New  Testament  as  well  as  Old  Testament 
history.  The  Mohammedans  have  long  held  this  sacred  spot,  and  to  them 
we  no  doubt  in  this  case  get  the  localising  of  some  of  these  traditions — 
and  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
faith. 

The  Sakrah,  according  to  some  theorists,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
original  temple.  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  mentions  a  **  lapU  pertusus,**  to 
which  the  Jews  came  and  wailed ;  this,  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks,  was  a 
atone,  "bored  with  two  holes,"  mentioned  in  the  Middoth,  which  stood 
at  the  south-west  comerof  the  spot  where  his  theory  places  the  altar  of 
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the  Temple,  This  was  the  comer  stone  of  the  altar,  and  "  was  the 
Sakrah  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  at  one  time  of  the  Saracens  also  ** 
("The  Temples  of  the  Jews,"  p.  184).  Now  the  present  Sakrah  is  a 
**lioled  stone,"  or  lapis  periusus  ;  a  large  hole  communicates  with  the  cave 
l)elow,  but  it  stands  about  500  feet  to  the  north  of  the  position  given  to  it 
"by  Mr.  Fergusson,  thus  suggesting,  according  to  his  theory,  a  very 
important  transference  of  site.  In  the  Black  Stone  at  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca 
we  have  perhaps  some  of  the  earlier  traditions  which  the  Mohammedans 
transferred  to  the  Sakrah.  This  Black  Stone  is  the  **  comer  stone"  of 
the  Kaaba ;  it  is  a  veritable  bit  of  Paradise,  and  will  return  to  whence 
it  came  on  the  last  day.  Here  is  no  doubt  the  source  of  the  tradition 
that  when  Mohammed  made  his  **  night  journey  "  from  the  Sakrah,  that 
the  Holy  Bock  wished  to  ascend  with  him,  and  was  actually  doing  so 
wlien  the  Angel  Gabriel  held  it  down,  leaving  the  impression  of  the 
hand,  which  is  shown  to  pilgrims  at  the  present  day.  At  least  we  have 
bere  an  identity  of  tradition  in  the  belief  that  both  are  to  go  to  heaven 
«tt  the  last  day.  The  Mohammedan  pilgrims  perform  the  Tawwaf ,  or 
circuit  round  the  stone,  as  they  do  round  the  Kaaba,  with  its 
stone,  the  only  difference  being,  according  to  Professor  Palmer 
("Jerusalem,"  p.  418),  that  they  must  be  careful  to  reverse  tho 
direction  of  the  circuit;  at  Jerusalem  they  must  pass  roimd  with 
their  right  hand  to  the  rock,  and  at  Mecca  with  the  left.  The  Black 
Stone  is  the  sacred  object  which  makes  the  Holy  House— the  "Beit 
Allah  " — the  Kibleh,  or  the  central  point  of  prayer,  and  to  that  spot 
the  faithful  turn  in  prayer  from  aU  parts  of  tho  world.  This  we  have 
seen  is  the  case  with  the  Samaritans  at  Mount  Gerizim,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  identity,  for  it  tends  to  confirm  the  tradition  which  comes  to 
lis  that  the  Jews  had  also  a  Sacred  Eock,  the  ijben  Shatiyeh,  or  "  Stone 
of  Foundation's  Foundation,"  in  their  temple,  and  which  no  doubt  was 
their  sacred  centre.  In  the  Mishna  it  is  stated  in  relation  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  that,  "  when  the  Ark  was  removed  a  stone  was  there  from 
the  days  of  the  first  prophets,  and  it  was  called  "  Foundation."  It  was 
three  digits  high  above  the  earth,  and  upon  it  he  (the  high  priest)  put 
the  censer.  This  may  find  confirmation  in  the  repeated  use  of  the  rock 
in  a  symbolical  sense  in  the  Old  Testament.  Deut.  xxxii.  may  be  referred  to, 
where  it  will  be  found  as  a  type  of  the  Most  High.  Strange  to  say  that 
the  Hadjis  pray  to  the  Black  Stone,  and  although  in  all  other  cases  they 
«re  true  to  their  idol-abhorring  rules,  yet  they  address  it  as  "  Allah." 
Burton  in  his  book  says  that  in  thus  praying  to  it,  and  asking  for  mercy 
«nd  pardon,  in  which  case  he  did  like  the  others,  he  raised  his  hand  to 
the  stone  and  kissed  the  finger  tips  of  his  right  hand.  Near  the  same 
-comer  where  the  stone  is  placed  is  the  Well  of  Zem-2^m,  the  water 
of  which  the  pilgrim  drinks  and  also  uses  to  wash  with,  thus  destroying 
all  power  of  sin.  Here  no  doubt  is  the  source  of  the  Mohsanedan 
tradition  of  the  waters  under  the  Sakrah.  Exodus  xvii.  6  might  also  be 
the  original  story. 

In  some  of  the  cases  mentioned  the  Transference  of  Site  is  evident; 
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in  one  or  two  of  the  instances  we  see  that  the  tradition  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  side  to  another,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  these 
sacred  spots  are  of  such  an  antiquity  that  we  cannot  say  which  wa» 
the  earliest.  No  doubt  but  there  must  have  been  priority  somewhere,, 
but  many  of  these  ideas  began  so  far  back  in  the  past  that  we  can  only 
now  speak  of  their  similarity  as  the  identity  of  tradition.  We  can  see- 
clearly  enough  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  locate  certain  traditions  at 
each  holy  place.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  common  property  in  the 
ancient  religious  history  of  these  people,  but  at  time&they  difiESared  aa 
to  the  scene  of  the  event,  and  we  see  that  it  was  the  position  of  tho 
Sacred  Centre  which  led  to  this.  Wherever  their  Central  Temple  was^ 
there  they  placed  the  scene  of  the  main  events  of  their  sacred  history. 
When  this  important  principle  is  realised  a  ruling  idea  is  reached,  which 
may  serve  so  far  as  a  guide,  and  when  applied  to  any  of  these  sacred 
localities  one  may  almost  predicate  a  certain  set  of  traditions  as  belong- 
ing to  them.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  give  suggestions  which  will  so 
far  explain  why  the  one  spot  was  the  supposed  scene  of  so  many  events. 
The  Temple  was  the  accepted  place  of  the  Divine  Presence.  Being  so, 
it  became  the  scene  of  His  works,  and  more  especially  of  those  great 
typical  events  which  had  a  reference  to  Man  and  the  Divine  System. 
The  Temple  or  Church  is  the  theatre  of  the  sacred  drama,  and  as  all  the 
scenes  have  as  types  the  same  meaning  to  enforce,  they  belong  naturally 
to  the  one  piece,  and  there  was  no  incongruity  to  the  primitive  mind  in 
supposing  that  they  were  all  performed  on  the  same  stage.  When  the 
subject  is  considered  from  a  symbolical  point  of  view,  this  becomes  the 
true  way  of  regarding  it.  The  craftsman  is  taught  that  everything 
takes  place  on  "  the  floor  of  the  lodge,"  and  the  floor  of  the  lodge 
is  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah,  thus  presenting  us  with  a  most  effective 
illustration  from  the  region  of  **  signs  and  symbols."  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  this  gives  us  a  case  of  ''Transference  of  Site*'  which 
takes  place  at  the  opening  of  every  masonic  lodge,  and  the  ezplanatioa 
of  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  symbolism,  and  does  not  require  us  to 
fall  back  on  the  knavery  of  Priests  and  the  blind  credulity  of  Mankind,, 
which  are  the  usual  modes  of  accounting  for  such  things.  This  pro- 
duction of  a  site  in  virtue  of  some  function,  or  from  ceremonies  being^ 
performed  at  it,  is  of  importance  as  explaimng  the  probable  cause  of 
transference.  In  some  cases  we  can  have  no  hesitation  on  the  subject, 
but  there  are  others  where  the  figurative  phrase  may,  from  our  scant 
knowledge,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  spot  is  the  real  and  original  site 
of  the  event.  A  good  illustration  of  this  may  be  given.  Not  long  ago 
I  saw  over  the  door  of  a  church  in  Brighton,  noted  for  its  tendency  to  a 
high  ritual,  the  words  *'  This  is  God's  House  and  the  Qate  of  Heaven." 
Now  these  are  the  words  applied  by  Jacob  to  Bethel.  The  slightest 
consideration  will  bring  home  to  the  mind  the  idea  that  **  Gbtte  of 
Heaven  "  is  a  title  which  belongs  to  the  Church,  or  it  might  be  applied 
to  any  house  of  prayer,  and  that  there  need  be  no  dispute  between 
Brighton  and  Bethel  as  to  which  of  them  has  got  the  portal  leading  to 
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a  better  world.  *'The  keys  of  St.  Peter,"  supposed  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pope,  would  imply  that  the  "  Gktte  of  Heaven  '*  was  at 
Borne;  but  it  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  symboUsm  contained  in  Jacob's 
words.  We  have  seen  that  Sophrinius  spoke  of  a  rook  at  Jerusalem,  on 
which  God  spoke  to  Jacob,  and  **  which  Jacob  called  the  Gate  of 
Heaven. "  Sophrinius  was  the  Christian  patriarch,  but  the  Mohammedans 
believe  that  Mohammed  began  his  night  journey  from  the  Sakrah,  thus 
giving  it  a  claim  to  be  the  Gate  of  Heaven.  They  also  accept  it  as  the 
locale  of  Jacob's  dream.  This  is  often  referred  to,  in  language  bordering 
on  contempt,  as  being  **  only  a  Mohammedan  tradition,"  but  the  dif- 
ference is  scarcely  perceptible  between  the  traditional  Mohammedan  and 
the  ritualistic  Christian.  In  the  one  case  there  is  no  danger  of  our 
being  led  astray,  but  in  the  other,  if  we  had  not  accurate  knowledge, 
we  might  be  led  into  a  difficult  question  as  to  whether  Jerusalem  or 
Bethel  was  the  real  site  of  Jacob's  dream.  Another  good  illustration  of 
this  tendency  to  evolution  is  found  in  the  making  of  Calvarys,  and 
known  in  many  cases  as  the  "  Holy  Sepulchre,"  all  over  Europe,  each 
with  the  "Stations,"  at  which  the  worshipper  prays  as  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  This  Transference  of  Site  is  still  more  completely  carried  out 
at  Easter  by  the  construction  of  a  tomb  in  the  churches  to  represent  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  In  England  these  were  called  **  Easter  sepulchres," 
and  in  some  cases  the  angels,  soldiers,  and  the  three  Maries  were  all 
represented  by  priests,  who  acted  and  spoke,  repeating  the  words  at  the 
tomb  as  given  by  the  evangelists,  thus  dramatising  the  story  to  make  it 
more  realistic;  and  all  this  was  done  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
imposture.  If  such  things  were  done  in  Jerusalem  there  could  have 
been  but  small  difficulty,  supposing  that  the  real  sepulchre  had  been 
lost,  in  thus  evolving  a  new  one.  It  would  be  one  of  the  simplest,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  natural  of  operations ;  and  it  is  this 
very  simplicity — ^this  natural  action  of  the  human  mind — ^which  has  led 
to  the  oomplicated  puzzle  about  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  If,  as 
Mr.  Fergusson  thinks,  the  dome  of  the  rock  had  been  the  real  sepulchre, 
and  had  been  taken  from  the  Christians,  and  they  were  left  without  a 
shrine,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  evolving 
a  new  one.  The  realistic  character  of  the  ritual,  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency to  represent  localities  as  well  as  persons,  which  was  essential  to 
the  dramatic  style  of  the  ceremonies,  would  require  but  a  very  short 
space  of  time  to  clothe  any  spot  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  sacred  place. 
Let  any  one  go  to  Jerusalem  at  Easter,  even  in  our  own  day,  and  watch 
the  Bussian  pilgrims,  unlettered  peasants,  to  whom  archseological  doubts 
and  difficulties  are  unheard  of,  and  we  have  a  fair  example  of  what  the 
early  pilgrims  must  have  been — point  to  a  stone,  mutter  the  name  of  a 
saint,  and  they  are  on  their  knees  in  an  instant  kissing  it.  With  such 
conditions  sacred  sites  come  quicker  into  existence  than  a  crop  of 
mushrooms. 

The  Santa  Casa  of  Loreto  comes  in  as  a  good  case  of  the  transference 
of  a  site.    A  visit  I  made  to  that  shrine  about  a  year  ago  led  me  to 
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consider  tlie  problem  as  to  how  such  a  story  could  have  come  into 
existence,  and  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  that  of  natural  growth, 
instead  of  the  usual  one  of  a  concocted  imposture.  The  house  at 
Nazareth  existed  as  late  as  1291,  but  in  that  year  the  Saracens,  under 
the  Sultan  Khalit,  took  the  place,  and  the  monlLS  were  no  doubt  turned 
out.  The  tradition  is  that  the  house  went  first  to  the  town  of  Tersate, 
or  Flumen,  in  Dahnatia,  where  it  remained  for  three  years,  coming  over 
to  the  Italian  side  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  10th  Dec.  1294.  Now,  supposing 
that  when  the  monks  left  Nazareth,  and  they  carried  off  whatever  they 
<could  belonging  to  the  church,  the  figure,  '*  framed  by  St.  Luke,*'  of  the 
Virgin ;  *  would  no  doubt  be  carefully  preserved.  Such  a  precious  relic 
would  certainly  have  been  an  object  of  sanctity  wherever  it  went.  Crowds 
would  be  attiucted,  and  the  place  would  become  a  shrine.  We  caa 
easily  imagine  how  the  monks  would  be  questioned  about  such  a  sacred 
iipot  as  the  house  where  the  Yirgin  had  lived  in.  How  often  they 
^would  have  to  describe  every  detail,  and  it  would  not  be  long  till  the 
idea  would  occur  of  making  a  house  of  similar  size  and  appearance. 
:Such  a  proceeding  would  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  times.  No 
'deception  would  be  intended,  but  when  the  house  once  existed,  the  step 
from  its  being  understood  as  only  a  representation,  till  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  veritable  house  from  Nazareth,  would  be  very  short  indeed. 
The  story  of  a  house  fiying  through  the  air  is  not  one  that  would  occur 
to  any  person  who  wished  really  to  deceive,  something  nearer  to  the 
limits  of  probability  would  have  been  selected.  It  is  by  getting  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  coming  from  Nazareth  as  a  starting  point,  and  the 
dates  given  above  make  it  likely  that  it  was  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land  by  the  monks,  which  suggests  a  reasonable  and  probable  origin  of 
ihe  tradition,  and  in  this  we  have  one  of  the  most  remarkable  trans- 
ference of  a  site  on  record.  Supposing  the  theory  here  suggested  should 
be  correct,  it  would  give  some  interest  in  the  Santa  Casa,  for  being 
made  by  the  men  who  had  just  come  from  Nazareth,  it  may  be  ttssumed 
^to  be  a  fair  copy  of  the  original.  In  this  view  it  becomes  a  record  of 
some  valu<).  It  is  formed  of  stone,  and  not  of  brick,  as  generally  de- 
scribed. There  are  some  remains  of  old  paintings  on  the  walls.  Loretto 
naturally  recalls  the  Scala  Santa  at  Rome,  in  which,  according  to  Murray, 
the  *'  stairs  consist  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps,  stated  by  the  Church 
tradition  to  have  belonged  to  Pilate's  house,  and  to  have  been  the 
identical  ones  which  our  Saviour  descended  when  he  left  the  Judgment 
Seat."  In  these  cases  a  new  site  is  produced  by  the  transference,  or  at 
least  supposed  transference,  of  the  structures  connected  with  events.  In 
the  Coronation  Stone  at  Westminster  we  have  the  transference  of  an 
object,  and  with  its  legendary  character  of  being  **  Jacob's  Pillar,"  we 
have  transfered  with  it  some  of  the  attributes  which  have  been  already 
♦  This  celebrated  *'vierge  noire"  is  said  to  be  made  from  cedar,  and  the  work 
of  St.  Luke.  It  is  2ft.  Sin.  high,  and  stands  in  a  shrine  over  the  altar,  for  the 
San+a  Casa  has  been  made  into  a  chapel.  It  was  carried  off  to  France  by  the 
French  in  1797,  and  brought  back  to  Loretto  on  the  8th  December,  1802. 
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aUaded  to  as  belonging  to  the  Sakrali,  the  Sacred  Bock  of  Gerlzim,  and 
the  Black  Stone  of  Mecca,  as  central  points  of  faith.  At  the  present 
time  ih&ce  is  no  religious  signification  attached  to  it,  but  as  the  Corona- 
tion Stone,  it  beoomes  the  centre  on  which  our  monarchs  receive  their 
power  and  authority  to  rule  over  the  kingdom.  It  is  thus,  in  a  secular 
sense,  the  Eben  Shatiyeh,  or  **  Stone  of  Foundation,"  of  the  Government 
of  this  country.  The  attributes  x)ossessed  by  this  stone  can  no  doubt  be 
-explained  from  what  we  know  of  Celtic  archsBology,  stUl  the  identity  ot 
ideas  is  in  this  case,  as  it  gives  us  a  sacred  stone,  with  something  of  the 
character  of  a  Sakrah,  which  has  been  transferred  within  an  altar,  so 
•close  to  the  centre  of  our  political  system,  is  worthy  of  consideration  in 
relation  to  this  subject. 

To  return  to  the  dome  of  the  rock.  The  Cathedral  at  Bosrah, 
winch  is  figured  in  Fergusson*s  last  work  on  "The  Temples  of 
the  Jews,"  the  date  of  whose  completion  is  512  A.D.,  presents 
«uch  an  identity  in  its  general  design,  as  well  as  in  its  detail?* 
that  it  should  be  considei-ed  that  in  this  there  is  at  least  one  point 
settled.  The  section  of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran,  given 
in  the  same  book,  is  a  further  confirmation  on  this  head.  There  is 
one  point  which  weighs  strongly  with  me  as  evidence  that  the  build- 
ing was  not  erected  as  a  mosque,  and  I  am  rather  surprised  that  I  have 
not  seen  it  noticed  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  on  this  subject. 
"When  I  visited  the  spot,  on  the  theory  that  the  place  was  a  mosque,  I 
looked  out  for  theMihrab,  but  in  its  place  there  is  a  door  opening  towards 
the  Kihlah  at  Mecca,  and  the  Mihrab  is  placed  on  the  left  hand,  where  no 
Mohammedan  architect  could  possibly  have  arranged  it,  if  he  had  designed 
the  building  at  first,  and  proving  that  it  is  a  later  insertion,* 

If  the  architecture  of  the  dome  of  the  rock  permitted  of  the  theory 
that  it  was  built  by  Mahomedans,  the  only  supposition  that  would  ex- 
plain it  would  be  that  it  was  constructed  as  a  Eiblah,  like  the  Caaba, 
which  is  not  an  ordinary  mosque,  and  changed  afterwards.  According 
to  the  Mahomedan  historians,  Omar  seemed  to  have  been  uncertain  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  direction  of  prayer  at  Jerusalem.  The  tradition  of 
the  Night  Journey,  which  had  been  related  by  the  prophet  himself  to 
Omar,  I  should  say,  must  have  been  the  reason  of  this,  for  that  story 
gave  the  spot  a  claim  to  the  character  of  being  "  the  Gate  of  Heaven," 
and  as  the  rock  tried  to  ascend  with  Mahomed  it  thus  got  transferred  to 
it  the  attribute  which  belongs  to  the  Black  Stone,  of  being  a  veritable 
bit  of  i)aradise,  and  that  it  will  go  upwards  on  the  last  day. 

We  have  here  the  suggestion  of  a  possibility  that  the  building 
iorming  the  visible  centre  of  a  faith  may  be  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
and  entirely  different  from  all  its  other  temples. 

Lieutenant  Conder^s  statement  of  the  rock  levels  round  the  Sakrah  is 

•  It  has  been  pointed  oat  by  the  Count  de  Vogii^,  and  it  is  strongly  insisted 
by  Prof.  Palmer  (see  Jcrosalem,  Besant  and  Palmer),  that  the  dome  was  never  built 
for  a  mosqae  at  all,  but  is  identical  with  a  wely  or  oratory,  over  a  Muslim  saint^s 
tomb. 
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of  some  value,  and  tells  so  far,  but  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  demon- 
strative evidenoe— perhaps  I  undervalue  its  force.  At  the  same*time  I 
would  say  that  the  absence  of  rock  on  the  surface,  or  on  the  level,  at  the 
point  where  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  places  the  Holy  of  Holies,  is  a  weak 
feature  on  his  side.  I  allude  to  these  only  before  giving  what  has  all 
along  been  to  me  the  greatest3difficulty  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  views.  The 
position  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  to  the  Temple,  in  order  to  leave  the  present 
Sakrah  **  without  the  gate,"  or  without  the  wall,  till  the  cave  under  it 
became  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  .to  J  me  very  hard  to  accept.  The  cave, 
according  to  this  theory,  could  not  have  been  ever  used  before  as  a  tomb, 
*  *  for  it  was  a  new  one  in  which  no  man  had  lain."  It  is,  I  think,  difficult  to 
believe  that  such  a  very  remarkable  rock,  and  its  singular  association 
with  a  cave,  forming  the  summit  of  the  mount,  could  have  been  left  out, 
and  receive  no  functional  character  in  connection  with  the  Temple  and  its 
worship  till  the  death  of  Christ.  The  force  of  this  point  of  view  is  a 
matter  of  probabilities,  and  I  submit  that  this  must  have  been  highly 
improbable.  Mount  G^rizim  has  a  cave  on  its  summit  in  connection 
with  its  sacred  rock.  The  region  all  round  is  noted  for  its  sacred  caves. 
Mr.  Fergusson's  own  adopted  term  of  **  Tree-Worship  "  may  be  followed, 
and  Palestine  might  be  called  a  land  where  cave-worship  is  the  striking 
peculiarity.  In  our  own  day  Christian  and  Moslem  have  their  shrines  in 
caves.  In  Hebron,  and  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem  almost  every  holy 
place  is  a  cave,  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  caves 
is  that  which  exists  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Temple  Mount;  so  striking 
a  feature  is  it  that  I  cannot  believe  but  that  it  must  from  a  very  early 
period  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  spot.  Indeed,  if  the  question 
were  put,  why  did  this  height  receive  its  first  character  of  sanctity,  the 
probability,  I  should  say,  was  owing  to  this  remarkable  circumstance  of 
the  cave  on  its  summit.  I  do  not  think  we  must  necessarily  assume  that 
the  Temple  stood  on  the  highest  point,  it  may  have  been  lower  down,  but 
were  I  to  attempt  a  restoration  of  the  old  plan  of  Jerusalem  the  wall 
would  be  made  to  enclose  the  Sakrah.  As  a  question  of  defence  I  should 
think  that  the  military  engineers  would  take  this  view  of  it  also.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  platform  on  which  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  stands  there 
is  yet  visible  a  depression,  and  it  is  thb  lateral  hollow  which  gives  to  the 
ground  on  the  south  of  it  the  character  entitling  it  to  be  called  a  "  mount.'' 
The  Middoth  calls  it  the  *' Mountain  of  the  House."  I  think  I  am 
supported  in  this  by  the  words  of  Josephus  (A.  J.  xv.  11.  3),  where  he 
says :  *'  This  MQ  it  was  which  Solomon,  who  was  the  first  of  our  kings, 
by  Divine  revelation,  encompassed  with  a  wall."  Immediately  after  he 
repeats  this :  *^  This  hiU  was  walled  all  round,"  and  again  he  distinctly 
dedares  that  these  walls  were  joined  together  ''  as  a  i>ebrt  of  the  hill  to 
the  very  top."  Ezekicrs  vision  is  supposed  to  have  been  based  upon 
the  Temple,  and  he  confirms  the  words  of  Josephus,  **  This  is  the  law  of 
the  house ;  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  whole  limits  thereof  round 
about  shall  be  most  holy.  Behold  this  is  the  law  of  the  house "  (Ez. 
xliii.  12).     A  passage  in  Conder's  **  Tent-Work  in  Palestine"  (vol.  i.,  • 
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p.  366),  on  the  separation  of  the  Temple  hill  might  mislead.  He  there 
refers  to  a  rock-cut  trench  forty  feet  deep,  which  separates  the  traditional 
Antonia  from  the  Mahomedan  quarter.  This  may  be  the  military  and 
defensive  separations,  but  the  lateral  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Bock  is  the  original  condition  which  made  the  spot  a  **  mount :  '^ 
without  this  depression  the  site  of  the  Temple  would  only  have  been  the 
lower  end  of  a  spur. 

The  Dome  of  the  Bock,  considered  as  a  temple,  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  shrines  I  have  seen.  No  doubt  but  the  dim  light  and 
the  rich  mosaics  and  colour  from  old  stained  glass  help  much  to 
produce  part  of  the  eflEect,  but  the  real  source  of  the  influence  is^the 
rough-looking  mass  of  rock  which  forms  the  floor  under  the  dome.    At 


SECTION  OF  TAJ  MAHAL,   AGRA. 

first  it  looks  as  original  and  untouched  with  a  tool  as  the  top  of  a  high- 
land mountain.  A  canopy  of  green,  red,  and  yellow  silk  hangs  pic- 
turesquely above  it,  and  no  marble  floor,  however  artistically  designed, 
or  minutely  or  carefully  wrought,  could  possibly  affect  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  as  tiiis  grey  and  solemn  mass  of  ^ock.  I  could  accept  a  sanctity  as 
belonging  to  it  which  could  never  be  derived  from  sculptured  stones  or 
anything  built  by  the  hand  of  man.  I  know  of  no  temple  equal  to  this 
for  its  effect  on  the  mind,  and  my  experience  of  such  places  extends  over 
the  whole  of  India,  and  as  far  as  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  this  splendid  place  of  worship  is  as  yet  a  puzzle,  an 
archffiological  nut  of  the  hardest  kind  to  crack — not  that  we  are  deficient 
in  theories — ^the  difficulty  is  as  to  which  is  the  true  one.  One  explana- 
tion offered  is  that  it  is  the  building  erected  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
by  Constantine.    This  idea  is  supported  by  the  theory  that  the  archi- 
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tecture  agrees  with  the  period  of  that  Emperor,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  building  is  identical  with  so  man/  oriental 
tombs,  and  strikingly  so  with  all  the  principal  tombs  of  India.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  typical  idea  of  a  tomb,  which  maybe  traced  all  over 
the  east,  and  which  in  large  and  important  examples  assimied  certain 
main  features,  and  these  features  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  dome  of  the  rock. 
If  we  take  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  or  the  tomb  of  Mahmad  at  Beejapoor, 
w«  have  a  large  square  or  octagonal  structure  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
Instead  of  the  sepulchral  cave,  as  in  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  there  are  vsl 


DOME  OF  THE  ROCK. 

these  cases  constructed  chambers  below  the  surface  which  contained  the 
body ;  under  the  dome  is  a  cenotaph,  and  which  occupies  the  same  position 
as  the  Sakrah.  In  fact,  a  section  of  the  Dome  of  the  Book  and  the  Taj 
Mahal  present  a  remarkable  resemblance,  so  far  as  the  parts  just  described 
are  concerned ;  and  these  are  the  essential  features  of  such  structures. 
Now,  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  contains  all  these 
characteristics,  that  of  course  is  natural  from  its  being  a  tomb  ;  but  the 
striking  fact  ia  that  of  its  being  in  this  respect  a  repetition  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock.  It  belongs  to  quite  a  different  period  of  architecture,  and  is 
a  ruder  kind  of  work.  The  sepulchral  chamber  is  of  the  kind  now  known 
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under  the  old  name  of  Kokim,  They  were  small  tunnels,  arched  in  form, 
cut  into  the  rock,  and  the  body  was  pushed  into  them.  In  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  the  upper  portion  of  the  rock  has  been  cut  away  to  make  the 
interior  of  the  tomb  larger,  so  that  it  could  be  entered,  and  the  whole  has 
been  covered  with  marine,  and  now  none  of  the  rock  is  visible,  but  origi- 
nally it  was  an  artificially  formed  cave  as  a  sepulchral  chamber,*  covered 
with  rock.    Had  the  rock  not  been  cut  away,  and  the  marble  edifice  not 


HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

been  constructed,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  would  have  been  another  Dome  of 
the  Bock. 

Although  this  seems  very  like  a  Transference  of  Site,  yet  there  is  no 
reason,  at  least  from  what  has  been  here  stated,  to  suppose  that  an 
imitation  was  intended.  There  is  a  similarity  in  these  oriental  tombs, 
and  this  one  only  repeats  the  usual  features.  Cavee  and  rock-out  tombs 
being  a  peculiarity  of  the  locality  will  explain  why  the  remarkable  ooin- 

•  **  In  the  middle  space  of  the  inner  circle  is  a  round  grotto  cut  in  the  solid 
rock."— -^rcw//. 
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cidenoe,  jtist  described,  wotdd  have  existed.  The  Holy  Sepnlohre  be- 
coming tbe  Head,  or  Centre  Church — ^the  Mother  Church  of  all  Churches 
—becomes  the  successor  of  the  Temple.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
Temple  as  the  early  Christians  did,  as  a  place  to  be  hated,  and 
are  thus  led  to  forget  that  the  one  is  only  a  continuation  of 
the  other.  The  Church  is  the  legitimate  heir  of  all  that  belongs 
to  the  Temple.  The  Temple  was  the  centre  for  ^e  Jews,  and  now  the 
oentre  of  the  earth  is  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
story  of  Abraham's  sacri£oe,  and  with  all  the  typical  events — ^they  are 
all  fulfilled  in  the  One  Death.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  thus  becomes  by  the 
single  event  the  representation  of  a  great  many,  and  hence  the  reason 
why  so  many  sites  are  transferred  to  it.  Soewulf,  who  on  visiting 
Jerusalem  in  1102,  writes  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, — *'For  all  things 
which  were  foretold  and  f  orewritten  by  the  holy  prophets  of  our  Saviour^ 
Jesus  Christ  wore  there  actually  fulfilled.**  The  realisation  of  the  idea 
which  has  been  here  dealt  with  is  not  without  some  practical  value,  and 
I  can  give  a  good  instance  to  illustrate.  Many  of  those  who  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  Holy'Sepulchre,  begin  to 
study  the  ground  in  order  to  discover  the  true  site,  and  one  idea  seems  to 
guide  them  all — that  it  must  be  a  mound  in  the  shape  of  a  skull,  which 
is  the  mode  in  which  they  interpret  the  word  Golgotha.  By  referring 
to  the  old  pictures  of  the  crucifixion,  we  see  always  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  the  representation  of  a  skull.  This  13  understood  to  be  Adam's 
skull.  In  some  pictures  the  whole  figure  of  Adam  is  given ;  there  is,  to 
give  an  example,  a  group  of  this  kind  over  the  central  west  door  of 
Strasburg  Cathedral :  He  is  rising  to  life  again  from  the  blood  which  is 
shed.  By  a  reference  to  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  we  find  that  in  Adam  all  die,  and 
in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive.  Here  we  have  the  simple  connection 
between  the  Crucifixion  and  Adam's  grave.  It  is  a  piece  of  very  beauti- 
ful symbolism^  Its  consideration  will  save  explorers  from  wasting 
time  which  may  be  better  spent  than  trying  to  find  a  rock  shaped 
like  a  skull.  According  to  the  rule  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
this  site  is  transferred  to  every  altar  where  the  mass  is  celebrated. 
According  to  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  cannot 
be  performed  without  a  relic,  that  is,  a  portion  of  a  dead  body,  being 
placed  on  the  altar.  This  is  one  of  the  essential  rules,  from  which  there 
is  no' deviation,  and  by  it  the  altaf  becomes  a  Gk>lgotha,  the  place  of  the 
dead  Adam,  over  which  the  ceremony  is  performed. 

The  twelve  columns  in  the  Sakrah  are  said  to  be  one  for  each  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  JcLcob.  And  I  find  in  Mr.  Bonomi's  diary  the  tradi- 
tion, no  doubt  a  Mahomedan  one,  that  the  twelve  heads  of  the  Beni 
Israel  are  buried  under  the  Sakrah.  This  helps  the  tomb  theory  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Bock.  Perhaps  the  bre^tplate  of  the  high  priest 
(Ex.  xxviii.  9)  is  the  starting  point  of  this  typical  number  of  stones,  and  it 
is  repeated  in  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  where  Joshua  commands  that 
twelve  stones  be  brought  up  out  of  the  river,  ''according  unto  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  the  Children  of  Israel "  (Jos.  iv.  6).    These  stones 
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were  erected  at  GKlgal.  The  Samaritans  say  that  Joshua  brought  those 
twelye  stonee  to  Gerisim.  All  they  can  show  now  of  their  Temple  is  a 
part  of  the  foundation  formed  of  these  traditional  **  Twelve  Stones." 
In  1  Kings  xviii.  31,  Elijah,  is  described  as  taking  twelve  stones 
''aooording  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sons  of  Jacob,"  and 
built  an  altar  with  them.  The  Christian  also  found  an  attraction  in 
these  twelve  stone^,  for  Aroulph,  as  early  as  a.d.  700,  mentions  the 
isliarch  *'  on  the  site  of  Chilgalis,"  and  that  within  it  were  the  twelve 


PLAN  OP  SEPULCHRE. 

A  Slab  on  which  body  lay.       B  FragmsDt  of  stone  which  formed  door  of  tomb. 

C  Coptic  ChapeL      D  Centre  of  the  EartL       E  E  Greek  Church, 

F  Tomb  of  Joseph  of  Armathen. 

stones  which  Joshua  ordered  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Jordan.  Willibald, 
who  was  only  a  few  years  later,  mentions  Cigala,  which  had  a  "wooden 
church,"  in  which  were  these  twelve  stones.  Sir  John  MandeviUe 
describes  BacheFs  tomb  as  having  in  his  day  twelve  great  stones,  which 
Jacob  had  placed  over  her  in  token  that  she  had  borne  twelve  children. 
Sir  John  forgets  here  that  this  one  of  Jacobus  wives  was  not  the  mother 
of  all  the  twelve  sons.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  again  says  that  the  tomb 
was  constructed  of  **  eleven  stones,  equal  to  the  number  of  the  Children 
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of  Jacob."  At  the  present  day  there  is  a  Mahomedan  mosque  at  Nablas 
dedicated  to  "the  ten  sons  of  Jacob."  Here  the  one  idea  is  preserved  in 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mahomedan  symbolism.  There  is  an  identity  of 
words  in  the  Hebrew  connected  with  son,  and  stone,  or  rock ;  and  there 
results  from  it  the  use  of  the  term  to  **  build  up  a  house,"  meaning- 
thereby  the  children,  which  are  the  stones,  by  which  the  family  is  built 
up.  Euripides  makes  Iphigenia  say,  "  For  sons  are  the  pillcurs  of  the 
house  "  {Iphigenia  in  Tauris^  v.  57).  Showing  that  the  notion  is  not 
peculiar  to,  the  races  of  the  Holy  Land. 

We  have  it  stated  by  Arculph  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  "is  encom- 
passed by  three  walls,  and  supported  by  Twelve  Columns  "  (Bede  v.  117). 
According  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  this  would  be  the  Dome  of  the 
Bock,  because  he  believes  that  the  transference  took  place  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  Arculph*s  date  is  about  A.D.  700.  But  if  the 
transference  did  take  place  most  probably  the  twelve  pillars,  which  we 
have  seen  has  been  such  a  favourite  nimiber  with  Jews,  Mohamme- 
dans, and  Christians,  would  have  been  transferred  also  in  constructing' 
the  new  shrine.  At  least  it  might  be  put  that  if  the  twelve  columns 
were  found  in  the  new  shrine  it  woidd  not  surprise  any  one.  The 
Dome  of  the  Eock  rests  not  only  upon  twelve  columns,  but  there 
are  also  four  strong  piers,  one  between  every  three  colimins.  In  the 
present  Holy  Sepulchre  the  complete  design  of  the  colimms  is  broken 
into  by  the  Greek  Church  on  the  east  side,  but  on  the  western  half  the 
arrangement  is  still  entire,  and  if  we  take  the  two  square  columns  at  the 
cardinal  points  to  represent  piers,  it  will  be  found  that  it  leaves  four 
divisions  of  three  columns,  which  if  continued  all  round  woidd  give  the 
oft-repeated  twelve.  This  will  be  understood  better  by  the  shading  on 
the  plan,  which  is  done  to  convey  the  idea.  This,  I  know,  is  far  too 
speculative  to  be  assumed  as  a  certainty,  and  I  only  give  it  as  an  idea 
which  grew  out  of  this  question  of  Transference  of  Sites. 

One  curious  point  is  worth  calling  attention  to  here,  and  that  is  that 
the  tomb  turns  to  the  left  hand  on  entering,  which  is  the  angle  at 
which  the  altar  or  chancel  of  so  many  old  churches  diverge  from  the 
line  of  the  nave.  If  that  angle,  which  has  had  so  many  theories  by 
way  of  explanation,  could  be  traced  back  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  it  would 
in  itself  be  a  very  interesting  transfer. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  the  multitude  of  traditions  and  the  con- 
fusion of  sites,  although  seemingly  a  maze,  that  it  is  not  altogether  at 
times  without  some  indication  of  a  plan,  and  that  by  study  and  classifi- 
cation something  may  be  made  out  of  them  which  is  of  practical  value, 
and  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  worthy  of  more  careful  and  serious 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received  as  a  branch  of  Biblical  archaeology. 

WjLliam  Simpson. 
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THE  FELLAHHEEN   OF  PALESTINE. 

Notes  on  theib  Claims,  Waefabe,  Beugion,  and  Laws. 

B7MB8.  Finn. 

It  is  impossible  to  live  for  any  lengtii  of  time  in  the  Holy  Land  without 
being  struck  by  the  diverse  character  of  its  present  inhabitants — ^that  is 
to  say,  of  the  settled  population,  as  distinguished  from  the  pilgrims  who 
annually  resort  to  the  Moslem  and  Christian  sanctuaries. 

Not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  rural  districts  all  over  the  land,  the 
careful  observer  perceives  that  in  this  small  country  are  collected  together 
people  of  differing  creeds,  and  of  various  perfectly  distinct  races.  Not 
now  to  dwell  upon  the  peculiarities  that  mark  the  difference  between 
Samaritans,  Maronites,  Druses,  we  pass  on  to  those  commonly  classed 
together  as  *^  Arabs,**  because  the  various  dialects  which  they  speak  have 
been  supposed  to  be  '<  Arabic,"  because  they  profess  the  faith  of  Islam 
propagated  by  Arabs  from  Arabia,  and  because  of  Oriental  customs 
which  they  all  have  in  common. 

The  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  divided  into  three  very  distinct  classy. 

First,  the  Bedaween,  *' Arabs  of  the  Arabs,"  who  live  in  tents  and  roam 
the  deserts. 

Second,  the  Fellahheen,  "  Ploughmen,"  or  agricultural  peasantry,  who 
live  in  villages,  and  are  freehold  owners  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate. 

Third,  the  Belladeeriy  **  Townsfolk,"  who  live,  and  who  have  lived  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  cities,  generally  in  their  own  freehold  houses. 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  fully  entitled  to  be  considered  of  Arab  race. 
Many  among  the  third  class  are  also  Arabs,  being  lineal  descendants  of 
the  Arabs  who  came  from  Arabia  as  conquerors  in  and  after  the  seventh 
century,  and  who  settled  in  the  towns,  where  we  now  find  their  children. 

But  we  had  not  been  long  resident  in  Palestine  before  we  found  various 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  those  specified  in  the  second  class,  the 
Fellahheen,  or  peasantry,  were  Arabs  at  all.  Both  eye  and  ear  began  to 
note  dissimilarities  between  them  and  the  Arabs  of  the  other  two  classes, 
those  from  the  desert  and  those  of  the  towns ;  and  these  differences  were 
found  in  costume,  features,  stature,  habits  of  life,  and  in  speech.  Nay, 
more,  as  we  became  better  acquainted  with  the  country,  we  found  that, 
although  known  by  the  common  name  of  Fellahheen  ever3rwhere,  there 
were,  in  reality,  many  perfectly  distinct  dans,  or  rather  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  land ;  and  that  these  several  clans  could  also  be  distin- 
guished to  some  extent  from  each  other.  Their  peculiarities  were  found, 
on  a  nearer  acquaintance,  to  be  very  interesting,  and  weU  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Palestine  is  divided  into  districts,  all  existing  independently  of  each 
othei:  under  the  Turkish  authority.  The  districts  are  after  the  Lebanon 
territory  in  the  extreme  north,  and  the  Bekaa'  or  plain  between  the 
western  range  and  the  Anti-Lebanon. 

(1)  The  country  of  the  Metawila.  (2)  The  district  north  of  Esdraelon. 
(3)  The    Jeneen    District,    including   Northern    Samaria.      (4)   **  The 
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Mountain  of  NablAs."  •  (5)  **The  Mountain  of  Jerusalem/*  including 
"The  Mountain  of  Hebron."  (6)  The  Gaza  or  Philistine  District, 
(7)  The  Plain  of  Sharon  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Acre. 

The  Jordan  Valley  is  chiefly  peopled  by  wild  Bedaween,  and  is^ 
theivfore,  not  included  in  the  above  districts. 

In  the  "Jerusalem  Mountain'*  district  the  FeUahh  dans  are  the 
following: — Beni  Hassan,  Beni  Zaid,  Beni  Kurrah,  Beni  Salim,  Beni 
Malik,  Beni  Harith. 

Besides  the  "Wadiy^,  or  ralley  people,  who  are  grouped  around  the 
Eedron  YaUey  and  its  adjacent  hills,  the  Beni  Hassan  on  the  south-west 
and  the  Berd  Mselik  on  the  north-west  were  the  dans  with  whom  we 
came  into  most  frequent  contact  in  Jerusalem.  .  We  also  saw  a  good  deal 
of  the  WIfcdiydi,  of  Siloam,  Olivet,  Bethlehem,  &c.  In  travdlSng  we 
became  aeqnainted,  more  or  less,  with  the  other  more  distant  dans,  and 
we  had  abondant  opportimities  for  observing  that  the  Fellahheen  do  not, 
properly  speaking,  form  a  nation.  There  is  among  them  neither 
coherency  nor  spirit  of  patriotism.  Just  as  the  wild  Bedaween  are 
dmded  into  distinct  and  generally  hostile  tribes,  so  the  Fellahheen  are 
divided  into  dans  governed  by  their  respective  sheikhs.  They  speak  a 
common  lang^uage ;  they  possess  a  common  religion ;  their  maimers  and 
customs  are  generally  l^e  same  all  over  the  country.  Yet  of  national 
unity  there  is  absolutely  none.  They  never  combine  for  any  pucx>08e, 
excepting  when  occasionally  some  dans  aid  each  other  in  their  faction 
fights.  They  are  all  classed,  it  is  true,  imder  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Temeny  or  Kais,  wearing  white  or  red  as  the  badge  of  these  parties ; 
but  even  then  there  is  nothing  among  them  approaching  to  the 
co-operation  of  patriots  as  a  nation,  ready  and  willing  to  join  hand  in 
hand  for  the  mother  country.  The  Turkish  Qovemment  well  understand 
this  important  fact,  and  take  it  into  practical  account  in  tiieir  method  of 
ruling  the  land.  This  state  of  things  is  enough  to  explain,  in  great 
meascDre,  the  backward  condition  of  the  people  at  large.  They  have  no- 
notional  life.  Svery  district  lives  in  and  for  itsdf ,  and  wages  it»\own 
T^tty  wars  with  its  neighbours,  but  has  neither  interests  nor  action  in 
common  with  any  other.  The  people  of  the  various  districts  differ 
considerably  from  each  other  in  outward  appearance,  in  character,  and 
in  speech.  They  resemble  each  other  just  so  far  as  to  indicate  descent 
from  a  common  stock.  They  differ  as  the  fragments  of  a  nation  may^ 
which  has  been  broken  up  at  an  extremely  remote  period  into  distinct 
and  hostile  dans.  AH  are  Fellahheen,  and  yet  all  are  apart  fromjeaoh 
other,  independent,  and  commonly  at  enmity. 

Though  they  have  with  each  oiiier  no  national  cohesion,  the  Fellahh 
Arab  dans  cleave  to  the  land  with  the  tenacity  of  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
Ko  clan  has  for  a  long  time  overpassed  the  boundaries  of  its  own  district,, 
and  they  show  no  disposition  to  do  so.  The  gradual  decrease  of 'popu- 
lation, moreover,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  extend  the  limits  of 
their  territory.  They  ding  to  the  hills  and  the  plains  where  their 
fathers  lived  and  died.    Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  government  can 
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erer  induce  a  FeQahli  to  quit  his  native  village,  and  this  only  for  com- 
pulsory service  in  the  army.  From  the  moment  that  he  finds  himself 
drawn  by  lot  under  the  rules  of  the  conscription  his  one  idea  is  how  soon 
he  may  contrive  to  get  back  again. 

They  reverence  the  Sidtan  as  the  Ehalif  of  Mohamed,  as  their  civil  and 
spiritual  sovereign,  but  they  caj^  nothing  for  the  empire  of  Turkey. 
Many  of  them  do  not  even  so  much  as  know  the  names  of  the  villages  a 
district  or  so  from  their  own  homes.  They  are  influenced  by  no  patriotism 
for  Turkey.  The  very  name  is  unknown  to  them.  The  empire  .as  a 
whole  has  no  name.  The  Government,  whose  seat  is  at  Stambool,  and 
whose  head  is  the  Sultan,  is  called  Dowlet  el  Osmanli  (the  Ottoman 
Ck)vemment),  whose  rule  is  respected.  But  the  phrase  Belad  et  Trak, 
"Country  of  the  Turks,"  is  a  popular  term  of  contempt  to  mean  "  the 
world's  end,"  the  remote  cradle  of  the  Turkish  hordes  that  overran  the 
East  in  the  middle  ages.  Nevertheless,  as  above  mentioned,  the  Fel- 
lahheen  are  loyal  to  the  Sultan. 

When  Ibrahim,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  Syria  for  his  father, 
Mehemet  Ali,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  Fellahheen  in 
some  districts,  especiafly  with  those  of  Bethlehem,  whom  he  found  a. 
very  different  kind  of  folk  to  the  meek  and  dispirited  Fellahheen  of 
Egypt.  The  sturdy  mountaineers  of  Palestine  had  never  been  subjected 
to  the  iron  hand  of  deq>otism  by  their  Turkish  rulers  in  the  fashion  that 
the  Egyptians  were  governed,  and  many  of  them  resisted  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  not  only  when  first  he  occupied  Syria,  but  at  all  convenient 
opportunities  afterwards. 

In  the  outbreak  of  1834  the  Fellahheen  actually  got  possession  of 
Jerusalem  for  a  whQe.  They  entered  by  the  sewer,  from  the  south- 
east, and  thus  got  (after  some  little  difficulty  in  enlarging  a  passage  for 
exit)  into  the  Armenian  quarter.  They  broke  their  way  out  into  a  house 
where  there  was  a  mill  at  work  grinding  com.  Subbuhh  Shokeh,  one  of 
the  Bethlehem  Fowagri  chiefs,  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  emerge.  He 
seused  the  astonished  miller  by  the  throat  and  silenced  him,  while  the 
rest  of  the  band  made  good  their  entrance.  There  was  great  confusion 
in  Jerusalem  for  some  time,  but  the  regular  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali  were 
in  possession  of  the  citadel,  and  their  cannon  and  musketry  were  too 
strong  for  the  Fellahheen. 

One  of  our  own  men  who  had  been  there  in  service  in  the  Egyptian 
army  used  to  tell  with  glee  how  effBctually  Ibrahim  Pasha  disposed  of 
the  Fellahheen  when  he  was  encountered  on  the  heights  of  Scopus  with 
his  troops  and  one  or  two  field  pieces.  Seeing  a  crowd  of  the  hostile 
Fellahheen,  he  would  call  his  gunner,  and  bidding  him  drop  a  shot  or 
two  among  them,  disperse  them  like  sheep.  But  it  was  not  always  so. 
Though  in  mortal  fear  of  cannon  shot,  they  would  fight  well  when  it 
oame  to  a  hand  to  hand  encounter,  as  the  Egyptians  found  on  more 
than  one  occcudon  when  the  Fellahheen  were  only  overpowered  after  a 
fierce  struggle.  The  men  of  lifta  and  those  of  Bethlehem  fought  well 
before  they  were  subdued. 
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The  introdaction  of  the  conscription  was  the  measure  which  above  all 
things  embittered  the  Fellahheenof  Palestine  against  the  Egyptians,  and 
caused  them  to  favour  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Sultan,  whose  milder  rule  they  greatly  preferred  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Fond  of  fighting  as  the  Fellahheen  are  when  they  can  fight  in  their  own 
fashion  and  upon  their  own  native  mountains,  they  abhor  being  taken 
away  from  home  to  be  put  into  the  regular  army,  subjected  to  drill,  and 
compelled  to  wear  a  uniform.  Until  lately  the  Sultan  drew  very  few 
consmpts  from  Palestine.  Indeed,  in  former  years  the  attempt  to  levy 
any  considerable  number  of  recruits  would  have  caused  a  popular  insur- 
rection. We  witnessed  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  a  levy  after  the 
Turks  regained  the  direct  rule  in  Palestine.  A  couple  of  regiments  were 
sent  down  from  the  north  to  obtain  conscripts  in  place  of  those,  whose 
time  of  service  having  expired,  had  been  recently  discharged.  Great 
was  the  consternation  among  the  natives,  and  yet  the  levy  was  in  itself 
light  enough.  Very  few  were  taken,  and  the  term  of  service  was  only 
for  five  years.  But  ^e  Moslem  Fellahheen  did  not  come  in  to  market,  and 
it  was  amusing  to  see,  on  the  day  that  the  regiments  sent  to  make  the 
levy  arrived,  while  the  troops  were  marching  in  at  the  Damascus  Qate, 
north  of  Jerusalem,  the  Fellahheen  were  running  out  in  streams  at  the 
opposite  Qate  of  Zion  the  moment  that  they  heard  the  soldiers*  drums. 
Our  two  acquaintances,  Ehaleel  of  lafta  and  his  brother,  owners  of  our 
camping  ground,  came  and  sat  down  on  our  doorstep  to  take  sanctiiary, 
and  implore  protection  from  the  soldiers.  When  told  that  it  was  wrong 
to  refuse  to  serve  their  Sultan  the  reply  was,  **  On  our  head  and  our 
eyes  be  his  service.    He  is  our  lord ;  but  let  us  not  go  away  as  soldiers." 

One  of  the  sheikhs  of  Malhha  brought  his  younger  brother  to  the 
'Rngliah  hospitol  and  begged  the  dcctor  to  cut  off  a  joint  of  his  thumb  in 
order  to  unfit  him  for  service.  On  the  doctor's  refusal  the  lad  went  out 
of  the  city  and  actually  laid  his  right  hand  on  a  stone  and  chopped  off 
his  thumb  with  his  his  own  khanjar  (short  sword  worn  by  a31  the 
Fellaheen). 

^  great  was  the  terror  of  the  conscription,  that  we  were  told  some 
1,500  of  the  Fellahheen  had  sought  shelter  (only  for  a  time,  of  course) 
with  the  Bedaween  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  having  been  met  at 
Jeridio  by  an  Arab  force  which  had  encamped  there  to  assist  their 
flight. 

Our  Christian  Fellahhah  from  Bethlehem  fully  shared  in  the  joy  of  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  that  their  sons  were  ineligible.  It  was  amusing  to 
hear  her  by  turns  chuckling  over  and  sympathising  with  the  griefs  of  the 
Moslem  mothers.  Indeed,  generally  speaking,  she  agreed  with  her  towns- 
folk, the  Christian  Bethlehemites,  that  the  Moslems  were  altogether  an 
inferior  people,  and  worse  off  than  they,  who  had  ever  in  time  of  need 
their  sure  refuge  in  the  powerful  protection  of  their  convents,  "which 
may  Ck)d  continue  to  build  up  I  *' 

After  the  Crimean  War,  and  when  the  prestige  and  moral  streng^  of 
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Tuitish  govenunent  in  Palestine  had  been  considerably  strengthened, 
Gonsoription  was  enforced  more  thoroughly.  The  men  were  chosen  by 
lot ;  and  great  was  the  grief  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  draw 
the  fatal  paper  consigning  them  to  service  and  temporary  exile. 

But  even  then  permission  could  be  obtained  to  purchase  substitutes,  and 
the  long  hidden  hoards  of  money,  accumulated  during  a  lifetime  of  saving, 
buried  away  in  the  ground,  were  resorted  to.  It  was  astonishing  to  find 
what  large  sums  a  mean-loiAing  feUahh  would  command  when  engaged 
in  the  serious  business  of  purchasing  his  exemption  from  foreign  service, 
whether  in  engaging  a  substitute,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  simply  bribing 
the  officer  in  command  to  let  him  off.  If  all  these  means  failed  to  effSect 
a  release,  there  was  still  a  chance  left  of  escaping  during  the  march  to 
the  sea  coast,  where  the  conscripts  were  to  be  embarked.  The  conscript 
tion  has  fallen  with  far  greater  severity  upon  the  Fellahheen  of  Palestine 
during  the  late  war  with  Bussia.  Whole  villages  have  been  drained  of 
their  able-bodied  men ;  the  scenes  during  the  period  of  recruiting  were 
painful  in  the  extreme — the  despair  of  the  men  themselves,  the  agony  of 
their  wires  and  children,  their  aged  fathers  and  mothers,  when  they  were 
marched  off  manacled  like  criminals,  to  prevent  escape.  These  pooi 
people,  after  a  brief  period  of  military  instruction,  were  sent  into  active 
service  against  the  Bussians.  Hundreds  of  them  perished  in  battle, 
hundreds  more  from  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  among  the  ice-bound 
fields  and  snowy  defiles  of  Europe ;  in  some  ectses  they  ended  their  days 
as  wounded  Turkish  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  prepared  by  English  kind- 
ness, blessing  vdth  tears  in  their  eyes  the  noble  lady  who  ministered  to 
their  dying  hours,  and  could,  alone  of  all  around  her,  understand,  because 
she  had  herself  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  what  they  meant,  when  in  their 
own  tongue,  all  unknown  to  their  Turkish  officers  and  comrades,  they 
babbled  of  elKuds  esh  Shereef — Jerusalem  the  Holy  City — which  they 
were  never  to  see  more,  or  the  sunny  vineyards  and  the  mountains,  now 
desolate  for  want  of  hands  to  till  them. 

And  these  men  bore  their  sufferings  patiently  and  bravely. 

Under  discipline,  and  especially  under  kind  and  firm  treatment,  the 
fellahh  is  capable  of  much  good  service,  whether  as  a  soldier  or  as  a 
cultivator  and  builder.  We  found  that  they  made  excellent  agricultural 
labourers  and  builders,  and  Captain  Warren  has  spoken  very  highly  of 
the  Fellahheen  who  worked  under  his  staff  of  English  engineers  in 
sinking  shafts,  driving  galleries,  and  all  the  other  arduous  work  con- 
nected with  his  excavations  in  Jerusalem. 

These  people  are  not  the  mere  cowards  which  their  unwillingness  to 
serve  in  ^e  reg^ular  army  might  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  Fellahheen, 
though  sometimes  quite  ready  to  run  away  and  postpone  the  carrying 
on  of  a  fight  to  some  more  propitious  occasion,  do,  nevertheless,  display 
considerable  dash  and  bravery  in  warfare ;  and  when  beaten  and  taken 
prisoners  they  face  death  with  fortitude. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  victorious  side  has  many  lires  to  claim 
from  the  vanquished  enemy.    The  prisoners  are  well  aware  of  the  fate 
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before  thoia,  and  they  fluloiint  iriElh  iiiianat  apatlneftic  resigmatBon — in 
aocardauoo  ivitii  the  oardinal  docAame  of  iilKm— <to  the  destiny  ordakied 
for  them,  as  they  firmly  beliere,  hy  ]>ivas»  deevee. 

They  afiow  thenflel^es— <Ug  InwwBy  omb — <ko  be  laid  dowm  m  a  nw, 
with  iiie  fo^  oi  ike  eneoiy  litoally  ^*  oa  ttheir  3Mek«"  to  be  eiUvghtared 
with  the  swGod,  IBce  8o  mamj  nhicp^  vhAe,  tiieir  luas  tuLaod  io<wtt0dt 
Mecca,  they  pronowioe  ^e  Moslem  dbrmotka  of  faitii,  tins  stteeting  witii 
their  last  bieatk  their  belief  ML  the  Uattyol  <jk>d  and  the  mwflMDL  of  :tiie 
IHrofdiet  Mohamed. 

The  retigicoi  of  the  FeUafaheenis  notmaHy  that  of  IiImbl,  boi  tibey  ave 
generally  qMaking  extremely  ignorant  -of  ihe  Korika,  beiqg  vnaUe  to 
read  for  themaalTei  aad  dependent  upon  what  they  can  pook  vp  from 
their  sheilcha,  who  aoe  somewhat  better  inetracted.  TheM  remaim 
among  them,  however,  supeflfrtitiiops  and  lebgkniB  liteo  goBcs  ef  some 
anQient  systems  of  re]igio& — ^which  are  of  tiie  hagfaeat  imtemst,  aod  to 
which  we  duJl  refer  again.  Theee  is  generally  a  Httle  mosqfae  aad  a 
gueet-ohamber  in  eveiy  ▼iUa^'e,  besides  the  ^  Pkoe  "  {M<Mm,)  ol  some 
ancient  saint  or  hero.  lieat.  Ckmder  has  drawn  aMeaitkm  to  the  im* 
portanoe  of  these  latter  sanetnaries,  ior  muk  they  aie. 

The  dans  are  goyemed  by  their  own  hereditey  sheikhs.  The 
snooession  does  sot  always  desoood  to  the  eldest  son;  a  Ictiiear  w^ 
not  uBfreqaaitly  amminate  one  ef  his  yonager  oUldBea  to  the  ehieAaia- 
ship,  if  he  iMena  to  be  fitter  for  the  offioe ;  but,  of  ooorse,  the  •ohesoe 
mnst  be  ratified  by  the  Tnddflh  Oovetameat,  who  aeoasionally  regasd 
or  encoorage  the  claaais  <tf  xiTsl  datmaats.  Heaoe  arises  maooty  a  fead, 
and  enmities  epwnpKied  by  the  feilahh  saying,  *^  Though  yonr  siater'e 
son  were  bat  mortar  (atterly  <w>eak  and  iaeigiiifieant)  ohoke  him,  for  he 
is  your  bitterest  enemy.*' 

The  sheikh  rules  his  peoj^  by  a  code  -ef  unwritten  tpaditional  laws, 
aosae  of  tiMm  derived  from  those  of  ihe  Xer&n,  oaUed  the  *'  Laws  of 
Mohamed"  {Sheriyat-MohaTned).  But  there  are  many  loeal  aad  special 
rules.  Among  these  the  most  interesting  is  the  feUahh  code  of  tradxtioiial 
laws  in  Sonth  Palestine,  a^ch  is  called  ii»  Bheiriyat  Khmkel — "  Law  of 
Abraham  **-<(liteially  '<the  friend,"  tJbds  being  the  epithet  by  which 
Abraham  is  known  in  the  oountry—f  i&«^e/  AUah,  ''the  friend "  of  Ood). 
This  code  is  thus  called  in  djatiaction  firom  the  Sheriyah  Mohamediyeh 
{'*  Law  of  Mahomed ''),  always  adxuinistered  in  tho  courts  of  law  in  the 
great  cities.  The  peasantry  always  prefer  the  law  of  Abraham  to  that 
of  the  Eor&n,  and  it  is  admiaisteiDed  by  the  sheikh  aad  the  eilders 
(Ikktidriyth),  They  look  upon  it  as  peeuharly  sacred,  aad  even  m  towns 
it  is  so  much  respected  that  neither  the  kadi  ('*  judge"  of  Mahomedaa 
law)  Ti<x  the  courts  of  the  Sultsn's  Tanm relit  will  ever  directly  reverse  a 
sentence  of  the  law  of  Abraham  pronouneed  by  the  elders  of  the  peasantry. 
Indeed,  we  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  civil  authorities  interfered 
to  enforce  the  ''Abrahamic"  code  as  i^^ainst  that  of  Mahmned.  For 
instance,  in  1858  a  certain  number  of  families  from  Hhalhhul  Koba, 
Beit  Umma,  &c.,  preferring  to  foUow  the  Luw  of  MoMined  (whioh  th^ 
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thought  would  be  moie  favourable  to  them  in  a  certain  questioiL  of 
laxuied  pr^;>erty),  were  expelled  by  their  neighbours,  and  went  to  rebipld 
an  anciaat  village  at  a  distance.  The  offendies  of  Jerusalein,  for  some 
iaeikioufl  reason,  induced  the  pasha  to  eompel  them  to  return.  He 
acoordingly  went  and  destroyed  their  village,  which  they  had  newly 
rebuilt.    (This  kind  of  expulsion  is  called  Sahh't  Mashhootku) 

The  courts  of  justice  held  by  the  sheikhs  with  the  village  elders  are 
aecompanied  by  well-known  formaUties,  and  are  conducted  with  care. 
The  sessions  are  in  pvtblic,  and  c^n  to  all  comers.  The  sheikh  who 
obtains  a  eharacter  for  legal  acumen  and  impartiality  is  resorted  to  by 
litigants  iron  the  whole  country  side.  On  the  other  hand,  should  he  utter 
a  decision  or  express  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  traditionary  code,  he  is 
liable  to  be  corrected,  and  to  have  his  sentence  questioned  by  the  merest 
ohild  present. 

Fer  a  lawsuit  of  FeUahheen  the  necessary  preliminaries  are — 

1.  The  Erzak^  or  trifling  deposit,  representing  a  larger  sum  or 
**  property,"  which  is  to  be  the  real  forfeiture  if  so  decided. 

2.  The  kuf  lah,  or  securities  (two  persons  or  more),  that  the  case  shall 
be  begun  and  continued  and  the  sentence  be  obeyed. 

3.  The  Bdma^  (*'  listener")  or  assessor. 

4.  The  kadi  or  judge  (i.e.,  the  sheikh  chosen  to  decide  the  cause). 
Besides  these  there  are  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  The  paarties  all 

appear  before  the  judge.  The  plaintiff  says, ' '  I  have  come  to  thee,  our  judge 
— ^this  and  thus — end  fl4)pea1ing  to  the  seventy-two  prophets  from  all 
crooked  ways  and  path  of  crooked  ways.  May  retribution  not  have  to 
overtake  thee  in  thy  pastoral  property,  or  in  thy  most  desirable  of  sons.*** 

Then  the  plaiBtiff  tells  his  tale.    The  defendant  tolls  his  afterwards. 

The  judge,  after  hearing  all,  and  receiving  the  evidence  of  witnesses, 
if  any  are  brought  forward,  sums  up  the  matter  to  his  assessor,  the 
sBma\  in  s\ioh  a  mannw  as,  without  pronouncing  sentence,  shows  which 
way  his  mind  lies. 

The  assessor  turns  to  the  two  belligerent  parties,  and  says,  '*  Speak  ye 
to  each  other  in  the  way  of  reconciliatioa.*'  If  they  do  not  make  it  up 
the  judge  gives  sentence,  and  the  fine  is  levied.  This  is  divided  between 
the  judge  and  the  assessor. 

Appeal  ean  be  made  to  a  new  court  by  either  party  saying,  '*  The 
truti^  of  God  is  with  another  than  thee.**  But  this  is  rarely  done, 
inasmuch  as  it  reflects  great  disgrace  on  the  first  judge  to  have  his 
aentenoe  reversed,  or  even  brought  into  suspicion. 

It  is  always  a  subject  for  pride  to  a  sheikh  that  his  decisions  are 
nought  after  and  respected,  and  we  have  known  cases  in  which  profligate 
and  unjust  men  have  maintained  their  public  character  as  shrewd  and 
impartial  judges.  Many  stories  are  t<dd  of  the  sagacity  of  the  sheikhs 
in  their  mode  of  administering  justice. 

In  the  days  of  old  Abdu*l  HIidy,  grandfather  of  the  present  family, 

*  This  is  the  form  used  by  way  of  adjuration  to  the  judge  to  act  justly  and 
impartially  in  heiffiiig  the  cause  and  in  giving  sentence. 
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while  he  was  governor  in  Nabliis,  a  shop  in  the  town  was  robbed,  and 
no  one  could  diBooYer  by  whom  it  had  been  done.  So  the  old  fellow — 
peace  be  upon  him,  for  he  was  truly  a  wise  man— commanded  the  door  of 
the  shop  to  be  taken  off  its  hinges,  and  to  be  well  bastinadoed.  This 
was  done  in  his  own  presence.  A  crowd  gathered  round,  and  he  con- 
tinually ordered  the  punishment  to  be  continued,  until  nearly  all  the 
town  had  assembled,  marvelling  at  the  strange  proceeding. 

At  length  Abdu*l  H^dy,  the  governor,  leaned  down,  and  asked  the 
door  who  had  done  it  f  who  was  the  thief  f  Then  he  put  his  ear  to 
listen  for  the  answer.  Turning  and  addressing  the  multitude,  the 
governor  then  said,  *^  The  door  declares  that  it  was  done  by  a  man  who 
has  a  cobweb  on  the  top  of  his  tarboosh.*'  The  people  looked  at  each 
other,  but  one  man  unconsciously  put  up  his  hand  to  feel  the  top  of  his 
tarboosh.  The  governor  instantly  laid  hold  of  him,  and  the  man  in 
astonishment  confessed  that  he  had  indeed  done  it.    He  was  the  thief. 

Sometimes  noble  traits  of  humanity  and  generosity  were  shown  in  the 
fellahh  character. 

A  remarkable  instance  occurred  during  the  scarcity  and  famine  in 
1654,  when  the  war  had  raised  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  when  the 
effendis  of  the  city,  by  buying  up  the  wheat  stores,  had  caused  extreme 
distress,  especially  to  the  poor  Jews. 

A  fellahh  then  resolved  to  do  what  in  him  lay  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  and,  though  he  himself  was  not  rich  or  powerful,  to  reduce 
the  price  of  com.  He  brought  his  little  store  of  wheat,  a  single  camel 
load,  into  the  market  of  Jerusalem,  and  spreading  his  own  aba  (doak) 
on  the  gromid,  emptied  the  grain  out  of  the  sacks,  crying  aloud  to  the 
poor  to  come  and  buy,  for  that  he  had  *^  lifted  up  his  hand  to  the  Most 
High  Qod  "  to  sell  this  his  com  at  a  cheap  rate  in  small  quantities  to  the 
poor,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  price  and  succour  the  starving. 

Blessings  were  poured  upon  that  poor  man's  head,  and  he  went  home 
happy  to  his  village. 

We  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  conduct  of  the  Fellahheen 
when  engaged  in  warfare.  The  dans  inhabiting  the  country  districts, 
where  our  summer  encampments  were  established,  were  constantiy  at 
feud,  and  when  the  Turkish  pasha  at  Jerusalem  happened  to  be  old  and 
weak,  or  when  he  had  not  suffident  soldiers  or  suffident  influence  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  order  among  the  rival  sheikhs,  they  usually  broke 
out  into  fighting.  The  immediate  cause  was  often  trivial  enough,  but 
there  was  sure  to  be  some  well  nourished  quarrel  of  old  standing  ready 
to  be  fought  out,  and  only  awaiting  opportunity. 

On  one  occadon  we  had  noticed  an  unusual  chattering  among  the 
women  near  our  tents,  and  in  the  evening,  just  before  dark,  a  number  of 
goats,  cows,  donkeys,  and  camels,  were  driven  up  by  some  women  and 
girls. 

"Who  are  these,  Haj  Ali?"  **  Truly,  my  lord,  I  knownot— Fellahheen,** 
was  our  groom's  reply  on  being  questioned;  but  he  soon  brought  us 
word  that  "  there  is  a  great  fight;  all  the  Aboo  Ghosh  people  are  at  it 
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60  the  women  haye  brought  their  cattle  here  for  refuge  till  it  is  over. 
No  one  will  take  them  from  the  Ingleez."  As  he  spoke  another  party 
came  up,  and  the  women  in  command  on  either  side  began  to  abuse  and 
curse  each  other  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight. 

"  Are  these  friends  of  the  first  people  ?  "  **  La — a,"  laughed  our  groom ; 
'*  they  are  of  the  opposite  side,  but  they  come  also  to  take  shelter  with 
the  l^Ush." 

We  saw  and  heard  no  more  of  that  fight  except  that  the  Aboo  Ghosh 
side  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  forty  men.  When  all  was  over  both 
parties  fetched  away  their  cattle,  and  said  '*  thank  you"  for  the  pro- 
tection enjoyed. 

Another  time  a  f ellahh  came  to  our  tents  to  carry  off  the  young  fellow — 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  land  upon  which  our  tents  were  pitched— who 
was  our  servant,  to  the  war,  as  one  of  the  contingent  of  100  men  required 
from  his  village.  He  said  that  2,000  men  were  to  march  that  day  against 
the  Ibr  Simhhftn  territory. 

That  day  there  were  none  left  to  work  upon  the  threshing-floor  close 
by  save  an  old  man  with  white  beard  and  the  little  boys  his  grandsons ; 
all  the  middle  aged  and  the  young  men  had  disappeared  and  gone  to  the 
war. 

A  fellahh  family  had  taken*up  their  summer  quarters  in  a  sepulchral 
cave  dose  by  their  threshing-floor,  and  a  very  few  days  afterwards  we 
saw  one  of  their  women  standing  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  bank  screaming 
for  nearly  an  hour :  "  Come,  O  ye  brave,  and  take  revenge ! " 

The  Shafat  people  had  been  fighting  those  of  Lifter  and  had  captured 
two  goats.  They  had  also  attempted  to  take  this  woman's  donkey  from 
her.  Blows  had  been  exchanged,  and  at  least  one  head  broken.  They 
fought  their  fight  out,  but  did  not  molest  us. 

On  another  occasion  we  watched  the  actual  progress  of  the  fight  going 
on  between  the  villages  north-west  and  those  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 
Several  hundred  men  were  engaged  on  both  sides.  There  was  but  little 
bloodshed,  however,  and,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  mediation  of 
the  British  Consul  was  effectual  in  obtaining  a  temporary  truce,  and 
after  some  littie  time,  a  settiement  of  the  disputes  existing  between  the 


During  this  fight  one  of  the  enemy  challenged  the  sheikh — Ali  Shaikha 
— ^to  single  combat.  The  mode  of  challenge  weis  characteristic  :  "Come 
on,  thou  rider  of  a  hadesh  "  (hack  horse) ;  thus  offering  afi&ont  both  to 
the  rider  and  to  his  valued  mare.  Ali  knew  well  what  his  beast  could 
do,  and  put  her  at  the  loose  stone  wall  several  feet  high,  riding  at  his 
adversary  with  the  retort,  "At  least,  I  am  not  the  son  of  a  gipsy.*' 
The  mare  scrambled  up,  carried  her  rider  safely  on,  and  his  adversary 
fell  pierced  by  the  bullets  of  himself  and  his  followers.  The  fighting 
was  carried  on  in  the  early  morning  and  forenoon^  after  which  the  men 
went  to  their  agricultural  labours. 

The  watch  fires  were  burning  at  night  in  every  village,  and  one  could 
hear  the  shrill  voices  of  the  women  as  well  as  of  the  men  joining  in  the 
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war,  or  war  oiy.  In  the  monnng  by  daybreak  the  iofew  stuetered. 
When  a  weU-kaowi^  champion  joined  tiiem,  the  wonnen  would  bieak  ont 
BA  he  rode  forward  into  imfkroTised  Teme: — 

'*  Oh,  thou  Kfaaleel,  thou  art  wekoBW ; 
All  these  swords  art  thi&e,  oh,  KhaleeL 
We  will  defend  thee  and  fight  wiUi  thee. 
Welcome,  welcome,  oh,  Khaleel,"  &c.,  &c. 
The  meo,  and  more  espeomlly  l^e  women,  enconraffe  like  coaibatants 
dnring  the  actual  £gkt,  by  impDcmaed  Terses  -pmmng  thoir  lewonRte 
wanioTi  and  recounting  their  deeds  of  prowess.    But  in  oaae  of  hiaitatioii 
or  of  cowardice  they  fling  at  them  every  epithet  of  coiiiciB|it  or  soom 
that  tibey  can  imiagine  or  invent  on  tiie  spur  of  the  mowwat,  aod  many 
A  one  has  daahed  afresh  intotibe  thickest  of  ike  igfat,  stoag  by  iSke  bitter 
jests  and  gShm  of  the  gkls  aaid  women  i^m  his  village  who  were  on  tiie  field 
oazryiag  fresh  supplies  of  gunpowder,  sueoouting  the  wovnded,  and 
<!heering  on  the  men  of  their  side  with  the  invigoraiiBg  aoream  of  the 
^*El-el-el-eHoo." 

We  always  foimd  that  the  women  took  the  keenest  iaterest  i&  tbe 
warfare^  that  they  acted  as  scouts  and  conveyed  iateUigeaoe  with  great 
rapidity  and  accuracy  over  the  hills,  and  that,  they  were  quick  in 
•detecting  plots  or  secret  BKwements  of  the  enemy.  Here  is  one  ol  their 
impromptu  bal^e  soAgs : — 

*^  What  does  the  coward's  wife  say  to  her  husband  t 
'  Oh,  hnshand,  remain  ia  the  ktndermost  ranks, 
For  if  thou  shonldest  press  Iwward  tiioa  mayest  he  hit, 
And  thus  shall  my  diildren  he  made  oiifhans/ 
These  be  the  woids  of  the  oowsrd's  wile  to  her  koflband." 

The  custom,  common  am(mg  the  Bedawven,  was  also  known  aaumg 
the  FeUahheen,  by  whidi  women  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  giving 
protection  and  <si  sarving  the  life  ci  any  who  might  appeal  to  them,  or 
whom  they  diooee  to  claim  as  their  ^tto^^.  Form^y,  he  who  attempted 
to  slay  another  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  would  have  been  branded  as 
a  coward.  The  men  also  hurl  oj^rdbrious  ^thets  at  any  warrior  who 
evinces  symptoms  of  fear  or  of  hesitation.  During  a  fig^t  at  Brit 
Nattey,  one  of  the  combatants  seemed  to  his  comrades  in  the  fray  to  be 
lumging  back.  Immediately  one  of  them  shouted  at  him,  '*  fiflmag !  " 
which  is  the  native  form  of  the  word  '^  Ashkenaz,"  the  appellation  of  tiie 
Bussian  or  G^erman  Jews,  as  distinguished  from  the  Sephardim,  or 
Spanish  Jews. 

The  Aahkenaaim  are  generally  small  of  stature,  and  are,  lor  tiie  most 
part,  extremely  timorous.  They  have  only  been  recognised  of  late  years 
as  belonging  to  the  same  people  as  tiieir  proud,  thou^  also  timid 
brethren,  the  S^^hardim  (who  are  the  Jews  recognised  of  old  by  the 
Turkish  Gkivemment  and  by  the  natives).  Hence  the  term  **Siknag" 
was  meant  to  imply  utter  derision  and  contempt. 

Before  and  during  the  fighting  individual  champions  often  challenge 
each  other  to  single  combat.    Great  interest  naturally  attaches  to  these 
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cnoounters,  whidi  ave  waiohed  'with  keen  atleation  by  both  aidee. 
Sometunes  the  dispute  is  decided  by  iihe  event,  but  jsuae  .oonunoiily  the 
struggle  between  one  or  more  paizs  of  ohampAoat  on  eiib«r  nde  ends  in 
a  general  melie  of  the  exdted  hosts,  who  cannot  rest^'aan  thear  ardour 
beyond  a  eertain  point  when  watohing  the  effocto  of  their  chosen  heroes. 

Sheikh  Nimmer  el  Amleh  was  noted  for  his  high  ooozage.  Many 
anecdotes  wene  told  of  his  noatchtUaaice.  One  da^,  an  the  hei^^  of  battle, 
he  hajyened  to  lode  iqp  at  the  sun,  and  sagri^g  ''JX  m  inooai«**  he 
diffittoauted^  spread  his  aba  (doak)  on  the  ground,  and  bi^yan  to  say  his 
prayers,  i:KA"g^  gmui  were  levelled  at  him  all  ronnd,  and  some  not 
twelve  paces  off.  Of  course,  no  one  would  be  so  impions  as  to  shoot  him 
while  aatually  scaring  his  prayers.  Another  oekhsated  sheikh,  AM  el 
lia^,  oconing  np«  found  him  thus  engaged. — *'  Oh,  Nimmer,  vhai  art 
thoa  doing  P  This  is  a  iame  for  fighting."  Nimmer  ngoined,  *^Wky 
should  ^ghting  hinder  pra^^ing  ?  Let  mc  finish,  and  then  will  I  teaeh 
them.*'  And  so  he  did  ''  teach ''  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
pn^er,  leaping  on  his  maane,  rashing  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  slaying 
cm  aU  sides. 

Of  oouBse,  the  viotodous  army  ase  greeted,  when  they  retttm  home  to 
iheir  villages,  by  prooeesions  of  the  women,  who  go  forth  to  meet  them 
idngiBg  songs  of  triumph.  The  woman  most  skilled  in  improvisation 
leads  the  song  with  a  oe«plet  or  so  SKtoUing  the  aote  of  the  hero  and  of 
the  Motors.  lier  campsnions  then  take  up  the  choma,  ending  with  the 
ZugJieBpeet  (the  doill  El-el-el4oo),  wnving  their  long  sleeoros  over  tiiieir 
heads,  and  dajqping  their  hands  with  frsatic  joy.  Anotiier  oonpki  is 
then  given,  followed  by  the  chorus  as  befoFe.  Ibe  men,  meanwlnla, 
^'biun  as  wnoh  povder*'  as  they  oan,  firing  9&  their  long  guns  at 
random  in  every  diiteotien,  and  as  the  guns  are  loaded  to  make  the  laore 
ncase,  aocidents  sometiiaas  oooor.  Eadi  man  oaines,  besides  his  gun,  the 
short  swQEd,  or  hbanjao',  of  native  manuf  aoture,  stook  in  his  leatihefn  girdle. 
They  are  genersilly  provided  with  powder  of  their  own  snaking.  The 
wood  of  the  vine,  though  useless  generally,  is  considered  to  furnish  the 
best  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  Brimstone  and  nitre  are  products  of  the 
country. 

The  combatants  are  for  the  most  part  infantry,  only  the  sheikhs  on 
either  side  being  mounted,  with  perhaps  their  sons  and  cousins  as 
retinae.  The  FeQahheen  do  not  possess  many  horses  or  mares.  The 
sheikhs,  however,  are  usually  well  moimied,  and  their  mares  are  not 
nnfrequently  thorough-bred  Arabs,  related  to  the  desert  race. 

Prisoners  are  of  course  frequently  tc^can  in  battle,  and  sometimes  they 
are  slain  at  the  end  of  the  fight.  Any  one  cansidanag  himself  **a  man^^ 
would  disdain  to  ask  mercy.  But  if  there  be  not  much  angry  passion 
aronsed,  or  if  there  be  a  mediator  sufficiently  honourable  to  command 
respect  Eves  are  spared,  and  a  council  is  held  at  which  the  claims  for 
Idood  fines,  &c.,  are  heard  and  adjusted.  Then  the  prisoners  are  only 
kept  as  hostages  till  the  amount  has  been  paid* 

A  computation  is  generally  made  of  the  losses  on  either  side  hf  death. 
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wounds,  &c.,  Ac.,  and  the  balance  is  paid  to  the  yiotors.  A  trace  is 
then  made,  or  terms  of  peace  adjusted.  Of  course,  if  the  victory  has 
not  been  decisiYe  the  fighting  is  continued — sometimes  for  weeks,  some- 
times for  months,  and  even  from  one  season  to  another— with  intervals 
of  formal  truce,  made  and  respected  by  both  parties,  in  order  to  allow  of 
crops  being  sown  or  reaped. 

Fewer  lives  are  lost  in  these  fights  than  might  be  expected.  There  is 
but  little  deliberate  aim  taken.  Most  of  the  Fellahheen  think  it  wrong  to 
aim  at  the  sheikh,  and  the  casualties  occur  chiefly  during  a  general  melto 
or  charge,  or  the  storming  of  a  rising  ground,  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  in  assault  on  a  village. 

The  dead  are  buried  by  their  own  relations  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  engagement.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  especially  in  the  NablCis 
district,  and  we  have  also  known  it  in  the  B'lad  Arkob  among  the  Beni 
Hassan,  that  the  dead  are  injured  after  battle  by  their  enemies.  This 
only  happens  when  bad  passions  have  been  called  out  by  long-continued 
war  or  in  retaliation  for  special  acts  of  ferocity.  A  peculiarly  savage 
and  vindictive  enemy  will  not  only  cut  his  fallen  foe  to  pieces,  but  will 
prevent  his  burial,  causing  the  body  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  by  day 
and  to  the  dews  and  cold  of  night.  Sometimes  the  removal  of  the  dead 
is  not  permitted,  but  a  grave  is  dug  on  the  spot  where  the  man  fell,  and 
a  cairn  of  stones  is  raised  to  mark  the  spot.  This  is  sometimes  done  in 
cases  of  assassination,  whethm:  the  deed  was  done  to  avenge  a  blood 
feud  or  gratify  private  enmity.  But  commonly  the  slain  are  taken  to 
their  own  village  by  the  relations,  and  there  honourably  buried  amid 
the  lamentations  of  the  women. 

The  amount  of  the  blood  fine,  according  to  fellahh  usage,  is 
4,000  piastres  for  a  man,  and  2,000  for  a  woman  (about  £35).  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Kadi  in  the  city,  the  amount  is  much  greater~«ven 
30,000  piastres — but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  such  as  calculation 
of  taxes  and  government  dues,  the  fellahh  proverb  holds  good — 

**  Fee  fark  bain 

Hhus^b  es-serai 
WacHhusab  el  kurai " 

( *  *  There  is  a  difference  between  palace-reckoning  and  village-reckoning  "). 
According  to  the  Fellahheen,  "  Seraglio  (Palace)  Law  "  is  **  no  law." 
In  various  cases  that  we  observed,  the  pasha  for  the  time  being^ 
happening  to  be  strong  and  vigorous,  imposed  the  blood  fine, 
according  to  the  Qovemment  Seraglio  code.  But  this  arrangement  only 
lasted  at  th^  most  till  his  time  had  expired  ;  or  till  from  some  other  cause 
the  Turkish  €K>vemment  became  weak.  The  Fellahheen,  then  taking 
advantage  of  the  want  of  power  manifested  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
reverted  to  their  own  more  ancient  system.  Those  upon  whom  the  blood 
fine  had  been  imposed,  and  who  had  very  rarely  paid  more  than  an 
instalment  of  the  amount,  refused  to  pay  more  than  their  own  code  re- 
quired of  them ;  and  those  on  the  opposite  side,  who  had  been  compelled 
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to  oompoimd  with  their  adversaries,  and  to  accept  money  for  life^  or,  as 
they  would  phrase  it,  for  '*  blood,"  -now  seized  the  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cathig  their  '*  honour  "  by  exacting  "  blood  "  besides,  and  by  slaughtering 
on  that  pretext  any  male  relations  of  the  man  who  had  killed  their  rela- 
tion, if  they  were  unable  to  fall  in  with  the  criminal  himself.  They 
would  often  justify  this  procedure  by  means  of  a  technical  point.  To 
make  an  arrangement  by  blood-fine  valid,  there  should  be  '*  guarantors 
of  the  payment "  {Ku/alah  ed'de/a*)^  also  *'  guarantors  of  the  prohibition  " 
(to  shed  blood),  and  further^  **  Aahiib  el  Arood"  In  the  absence  of 
these  (whom  the  Turldsh  officials,  as  being  ignorant  of  native  rules,  had 
of  course  omitted  to  appoint),  the  avengers  of  blood  claim  the  right  to 
treat  the  compromise  by  mere  payment  of  money  as  null  and  void,  in- 
formal and  invalid.  Where  all  those  persons  have  been  duly  appointed, 
the  opposite  party  cannot  exact  blood  for  blood.  Each  of  the  guaran- 
tors is  entitled  to  a  fee :  so  that  the  expense  of  settlement  is  considerable. 
Should  the  person  slain  happen  to  have  been  a  woman,  the  expense  in- 
volved in  the  settlement  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  man,  especially  if  she 
be  a  married  woman ;  fbr  in  that  case  the  slayer  must  provide  another  wife 
for  her  husband,  as  well  as  a  wife  for  her  brother  or  her  nearest  male  rela- 
ti(m.  If  she  was  unmarried,  he  has  only  to  provide  a  wife  for  the  nearest 
relation,  and  this,  of  course,  lessens  the  expense. 

But  even  after  all  this  has  been  done,  blood  is  sometimes  exacted,  and 
this  by  treachery,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  person  thus  acting  is  ouly 
vindi^ting  his  honour  in  taking  life  for  life. 

Cases  have  been  known  in  which  after  the  Doeyeh  has  been  formally 
paid  and  accepted  by  a  man  for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  after  he 
had  been  apparently  reconciled  to  the  murderer,  saying,  '*What  has 
happened  has  happened ;  my  brother  has  gone,  let  us  be  friends ; "  and 
all  seemed  to  be  settled  and  over,  the  avenger  even  going  so  far  as  to 
stay  with  his  quondam  enemy ;  that  he  would  arrange  with  a  friend  who 
is  trusty  and  able  to  keep  his  secret,  to  come  at  nig^t  in  the  dark  and 
try  to  break  open  the  door,  the  first  man  rushed  out  as  if  to  drive  off  the 
intruder— 'who  was  informed  where  and  how  to  fire — and  killed  the  enemy, 
while  the  avenger  of  blood — the  relation  and  instigator  of  the  treachery — 
tore  his  garments,  and  pretented  to  deplore  the  sad  event,  and  escaped 
suspicion,  or  at  least  punishment. 

If  the  Bethlehemites  who  are  Fellahheen  kill  a  Ta'amri,  it  is  not  usual 
to  pay  JDeeyeh  ('*  blood  fine")  according  to  fellahh  code,  but  Khutmveh 
(«  dues  of  brothmrhood  '*),  according  to  Bedawy  or  wild  Arab  code.  For 
the  Ta'amri,  though  cultivators  of  the  soil,  have  among  them  many 
Bedawy  usages. 

Bedress,  or  at  least  the  payment  of  a  fine,  is  considered  to  be  due  for 
bloodshed,  even  when  injury  short  of  actual  loss  of  life  has  been  infiicted.* 

Until  lately,  if  a  man  was  pursued  by  the  avenger  of  blood,  and  was 

*  The  Th^,  or  «  blood  revenge,"  is  obligatory  upon  relatives  of  the  slain  to 
the  fifth  degree  of  consangainity. 
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trying  to  esoiq^e,  he  was  safe  if  he  could  saoceed  in  catching  hoKL  at  the 
dress  of  any  wmnan,  even  t&ongh  die  might  be  his  own  wife.  Bttt  times 
are  altered,  and  that  would  probably  be  disregarded'  now.  Bnt  a  man 
in  snoh  dromnstanees  coaM  save  himself  even  at  tike  last  moment  by 
crying  out,  **  I  am  ^e  DaheeV"  (**  one  who  has  entered  the  abocle  of") 
*'  So-and-so,"  invoking  some  powerful  person  or  one  of  high  rank,  whose 
protection  is  at  once  secured  by  the  bare  fact  that  he  has  been  tiina 
called  upon.  It  is  liten  accounted  as  if  the  fugitive  had  actually  entered 
(dakhal)  or  taken  sanctuary  in  the  camp  or  in  the  abode  of  that  person. 
(Compare  with  this  usage  the  verse,  "  The  name  of  ttie  Lord  is  a  strong* 
tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it  and  is  safe.")  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  pursuers  disregarded  the  appcfd,  and  slay  their  victim  after  all, 
paying  no  heed  to  the  fact  that  he  has  invoked  tiie  sid  of  a  protector, 
the  personage  called  upon  has  certain  rights  which  he  must  exeraiBc,  and 
duties  which  he  must  perform.  Before  the  Victim  is  slain  he  will  call 
on  some  bystander  in  these  words,  **  Ana  dakheel  fnlan,  el  amin^ 
andak,"  **  I  am  the  DaJched  {** protegi^^)  of  So-and-so— this  trust  is  with 
thee,"  meaning  that  he,  the  dying  man,  has  committed  to  tihe  other  as  a 
trust  the  duty  of  going  and  reporting  to  tiie  protector  invoked  that  his 
protegS  had  been  killed  in  despite  of  the  honour  of  his  name.  The 
bystander  is  bound  to  accept,  even  against  his  wHl,  the  trust  hid  upon 
him.  To  be  fuiMM  to  an  amaneh  (''trust")  is  a  sin  unpardonable  in 
this  world  and  in  the  woild  to  come.  **  Kh^yin  el  amaneh,  If  a  nllkir  el 
wadda" — **  the  breaker  of  a  trust  and  the  denier  of  a  deposit"  (t.c,  he 
who  denies  that  he  has  a  depoat  left  in  his  siEife  keeping),  is  the  most 
infamous  character  tiiat  can  be  given  to  the  vilest  of  men. 

When  tiie  nows  reaches  the  ears  of  hhn  who  was  invoiiad,  h^  has  the 
right  of  assembling  all  his  allies  to  help  him  in  vinriBcating  Mb  honour. 
"  Who  M  on  my  side  ? — who  ?**  is  the  cry  witti  which  he  calls  upon  them 
to  ariae  and  join  their  forces  with  his.  According  to  the  unwritten  code 
of  honour  by  whidi  these  matters  are  determine,  lSi6  afl^xmted  chieftain 
should  now  ride  to  the  place  where  his  protegS  was  dain,  and  should 
exact  vengeance  during  three  days  and  a  third  by  kiffing  every  male  and 
taking  all  their  property.  The  offenders  have  no  right  afterwarcfs  to 
claim  either  revenge  for  blood  or  the  pnde  of  blood,  nor  tiM  value  of 
their  property — aU  is  forfeited  and  lost.  At  the  end  of  the  three  d«y» 
and  a  third,  the  relatives  of  the  man  who  was  slain  (the  prateg^)  put  up 
a  white  flag  in  honour  of  the  protector  who  has  thus  avenged  their 
loss  and  vindicated  ihe  honour  of  his  own  mane.  Those  who 
remain  aHve  of  the  ofBending  party  are  now  safis  in  returning  to  gatiier 
up  whatever  may  be  left  of  their  property,  or  those  of  their  people  -^o 
may  hove  escaped  with  their  Hves.  Justice  and  honour  are  cbnstdered  to 
have  been  satisfied. 

The  privileges  of  "  sanctuary  "  are  umversaHy  recognised.  A  person 
may  either  claim  **  sanctuary  "  or  protection  from  a  person  as  in  the  case 
above  described,  or  from  God  or  some  saint  by  resorting  to  the  mosque 
or  Makam  ("Place")  dedicated  to  the  saint.    Stores  of  grain  orfruit,  and 
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even  Talxiables,  are  sometimes  deposited  within  some  sanctuary  under  the 
supposed  guardianship  of  the  saint,  and  things  thus  deposited  are  safe. 

We  had  onoe  an  interesting  case  of  some  Pellahheen  (members  of  ihe 
family  of  ose  of  the  chiefs  in  the  district)  seeking  sanctuary  in  the  house 
oi  a  British  subject,  Mr.  Meshallam,  in  the  valley  of  IJrtas,  near 
Bethlehem.  They  barely  succeeded  in  crossing  the  threshold,  or  rather 
in  falling  over  and  within  it,  so  close  were  the  pursuers  with  drawn 
swords  behind  them — so  close  that  one  of  Meshallam's  servants  got  a. 
sword-eut  by  accident  from  one  of  the  enemy,  in  their  pdl-mell  eagemess- 
to  come  up  with  their  intended  victims.  But  the  sanctuary  was  respected ; 
the  open  door  was  not  violated,  or  the  threshold  crossed,  and  this  refugees 
were  riieltered  until  the  affair  was  so  far  settled  that  they  could  leave 
without  danger  to  life.  They  then  acknowledged  the  kindness  a&own  to 
tiiem,  aoeording  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Taking  leave  with  great 
ceremony,  they  set  out  for  their  own  village,  parading  a  white  flag  on  a 
pole  (it  ifl  sometimes  tied  to  a  spear),  amid  rejoicings  and  the  firing  of 
guns,  and  proclaiming  as  they  went,  *'Here  goes  the  honour,  'the 
white  flag,'  for  Meshallam.  May  God  increase  his  good,**  &c.,  &c.  Thus 
all  the  country  round  was  informed  that  the  appeal  for  refuge  and 
protection  had  been  duly  met.  They  then  invited  their  late  host  to  a 
least  specially  prepared  for  him. 

But  had  the  laftter  faQed  in  his  duties,  or  in  honourable  treatment  of 
his  guests,  or  in  any  way  broken  faith  or  trust  with  them,  a  black  flag 
would  have  been  hoisted  instead  of  the  white  one,  and  would  have  been 
carried  through  the  district  amid  jeers  and  curses,  as  representing  the 
diS'haaavr  of  ihe  offenders.  His  name  would  thenceforward  be  a  scorn  and 
a  by-woid  among  men.  We  know  of  a  similar  instance  in  which  tiie  black 
flag  was  put  up  over  the  Khan  at  Solomon's  Pools.  Proclamation  was 
at  the  same  time  made  aloud,  **  Here  is  the  honour  of  Sheikh  So-and-so^ 
of  So-and-so;  and  this  disgrace  will  cleave  to  him  unless  he  make 
amends,  and  thus  repair  the  good  name  he  has  lost.*^  A  black-and-white 
dog  with  a  black  tip  to  his  tail  was  then  taken  and  publicly  named  after 
the  offender.  The  news  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  he  became  a 
proverb  even  to  his  own  slaves.  **  Sheikh  So-and-so  a  man !  Let  him  go 
and  make  his  honour  white;  let  him  go  and  take  his  name  off  that 
black-sfid-white  dog — then  will  we  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  Till  then 
who  will  receive  his  testimony  or  accept  his  suretysbip  ?  " 

To  take  aaad  give  suretyship  ii  very  common,  in  all  kiads  of  transac- 
tioBS  am€Bg  both  the  FeUaheMi  and  the  Aiabs^ 

Not  only  is  a  kafeel  (or  rather  more  than  one  ka/tel)  required  in 
traauaotions  involving  ihe  payment  of  money,  but  in  aiaiiy  otiier  things, 
the  pscfoimance  of  a  promise,  the  carrying  out  of  a  contract,  the  execu- 
tion, of  any  stipukited  agreement;  all  these  are  very  commonly 
^^n-amgt^fln«4^  by  thc  nomication  of  sureties,  **  kt^al^  "  en  either  side, 
for  the  parties  enfaged.  No  man  is  considered  worthy  to  be  a  kafedy 
unless  he  has  good  reputation  for  honour  and  honesty,  and  he  must 
moreover  be  competent  to  execute  his  obligations  if  necessary,  or  power- 
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ful  enough  to  oblige  the  person  for  whom  he  has  'given  his  hufalah 
(**  suretyship  **),  to  fulfil  his  agreement,  whatever  it  may  be. 

A  builder  will  give  the  guarantee  of  sureties  for  the  due  completion  of 
his  contract.  A  seller,  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  sale. 
The  parties  to  a  truce  after  war,  or  a  treaty  or  agreement  of  peace,  each 
give  the  guarantee  of  responsible  kufSlah  that  all  will  be  done  as  has 
been  stipulated. 

It  is  considered  an  honour  to  be  nominated  kafed^  or  surety  for  a 
personage  of  importance.  Oases  somethnes  occur  where  such  a  person 
will  reply  when  the  opposite  side  say,  **  Who  will  be  thy  ka/ed  f*' — 

*'  I  am-7n^  oum  kafeel."  The  words  sound  haughty,  but  a  man  of 
position  would  scorn  to  break  the  guaranty  thus  given,  and  he  would  be 
eternally  disgraced  if  he  were  to  do  so. 

The  suretyship  is  not  always  given  in  writing,  though  that  is  the 
usual  form,  by  writing  the  name  and  affixing  the  seal  to  the  docimient, 
whatever  it  may  be.  But  it  is  quite  enough  if  a  person  declare  himself 
before  witnesses  to  be  kafeeh  He  is  as  much  bound  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions as  if  he  had  set  his  seal  to  the  contract. 

And  how  if  a  man  breaks  a  trust  P  was  a  question  which  we  asked  of 
our  native  friends  one  day.    The  reply  was  as  follows : — 

'*  In  case  of  a  man  (among  either  Bedaween  or  Fellahheen)  breaking 
trust  in  regard  to  a  sum  of  money  deposited  with  him  (God  forgive  us 
for  thinking  of  such  a  thing !),  he  would  be  brought  before  a  judge,  who 
would  ask  him  the  reason. 

'*  Hunger  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason,  but  he  might  be 
excused  if  he  would  prove  that  it  had  been  taken  from  Imn  by  violence 
of  enemies,  or  by  Turkish  soldiers ;  but  this  would  have  to  be  fully  proved. 

'*  In  all  other  cases  he  would  have  to  repay  fourfold,  and  he  and  all 
his  posterity  would  be  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  *  Khayin  amanet-ho' 
(*He  who  betrayed  his  trust').  And  no  character  can  be  given  viler 
than  this  to  even  the  meanest  of  men." 


SUEZ  AND  ITS  DESEET. 
Notes  by  Mr.  William  Andrews,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 

The  desert  near  Suez  is  extremely  arid ;  the  rainfall  is  very  small, 
and  the  sky  rarely  clouded.  In  summer  the  air  becomes  intensely  heated, 
and  owing  to  the  great  dryness  of  the  climate  desiccation  is  rapid,  a  dead 
camel  drying  up  before  the  vultures  can  dispose  of  it. 

Before  the  canal  was  made,  the  only  drinking  water  was  from  brackish 
wells  at  distant  intervals,  and  there  was  no  agricultural  class  amongst 
the  inhabitants,  vegetables  and  fruit  being  brought  from  Cairo.  After 
the  completion  of  the  sweet-water  canal,  cultivation  commenced,  and 
the  gardens  now  cover  40  or  50  acres  of  land  bordering  the  canal,  sometimes 
beneath  its  level  and  sometimes  above.    The  gardens  are  let  out  in 
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patches  of  from  one'  quarter  of  an  acre  to  six  acres  at  rents,  in  tho 
form  of  taxes  to  Government,  of  from  £1  to  £o  per  acre, 
liatterly,  land  at  a  distance  from  Suez  has  been  taken  up  upon  the  verbal 
promise  of  some  official  that  it  Will  be  free  from  taxation  for  seven  years^ 
but  this  promise  appears  lively  to  be  broken,  and  the  poor  but  deserving 
cultivators  declare  that  they  Will  ^ve  it  up  should  a  threatened  taxation 
be  imposed  upon  them. 

Several  acres  of  the  cultivated  ground  are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops 
of  white  clover,  and  between  January  and  May  no  less  than  eight  cut- 
tings are  obtamed  from  it.  Lettuce,  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  turnips, 
carrots,  beetroot,  cucumbers,  celery,  &c.,  grow  well,  and  are  supplied  to 
the  shipping. 

The  maritime  and  sweet- water  canals  have  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
tho  climate  of  Suez ;  the  annual  rainfall  seldom  exceeds  one  and  a  half 
inches,  and  in  some  gardens  does  not  reach  half  that  amount.  The  ranges  of 
Jebel  Attaka  and  Jebel  Tih  are  subject  to  a  heavier  rainfall ;  their 
ravines  show  evidence  of  fearful  torrents ;  fig  trees  grow  out  of  the  rocks, 
and  a  line  of  desert  vegetation  follows  the  bed  of  each  watercourse.  In 
March,  1874,  the  summits  of  those  mountains,  and  of  ranges  down  the 
Bed  Sea  were  covered  with  snow,  a  sight  imprecedented  in  the  history  of 
Arab  tradition,  and  at  mid-day  from  the  plains  of  Suez,  a  cataract  of 
many  hundred  feet  in  height  may  be  seen  pouring  from  the  clifife  on  tho 
Attakas.  A  week  later,  while  on  a  visit  there,  an  insect  would  have 
perished  of  drought. 

In  October,  1877,  a  day  without  rain,  but  with  thunder-clouds  aroimd, 
the  outskirts  of  Suez,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Were  alarmed  by  a 
flood  deliberately  and  effectively  making  its  way  over  the  desert,  regard- 
less of  gardens  and  huts,  towards  the  sea.  Some  200  of  the  latter  collapsed 
under  the  solution  of  their  mud  foundations.  Not  only  was  a  large 
portion  of  the  railway  swept  away,  but  the  flood  cut  into  the  fresh-water 
canal,  and  instead  thereby  of  emptying  it,  filled  it  to  overflowing,  making 
it  a  channel  for  its  waters.  This  torrent  was  generated  at  the  Gineffe 
mountains,  about  twenty-five  miles  inland,  and  the  dry  desert  has  no 
absorption,  but  is  a  famous  river  bed ;  but  fresh  water  for  some  weeks 
after  was  undrinkable  in  its  brackishness. 

Eeferring  again  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  I  must  observe  that  pre- 
liminary washing  is  necessary  to  carry  off  the  surplus  salt,  or  to  raise  it 
to  the  surface  and  then  decompose  it.  I  presimie,  when  it  loses  its  savour^ 
as  it  does  under  a  burning  sun,  it  is  good  for  the  dimghiU,  and  for  its 
influence  on  crops.  Nor  in  levelling  the  land,  as  is  sometimes  necessary, 
does  the  subsoil  present  any  inferiority  of  fertility ;  the  graveUy  portions 
alone  seem  to  have  the  power  of  resisting  the  fructifying  influences  of  the 
sun  and  water. 

As  a  specimen  of  an  arid  desert,  probably  the  plains  of  Suez  are 
imequalled.  Only  slightiy  above  sea-level,  with  the  Gibel  Attaka  on 
the  west  and  Gibel  Tih  in  the  east,  it  is  subject  to  the  minimum  of  rain- 
fall and  basks  in  a  rarely  clouded  sky,  every  i)ebble  and  stone  on  its 
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surface  radiating  heat  until  the  air  becomes  intensely  heated,  and  on  a 
hot  summer  day  it  is  enlivened  each  morning  by  whirlwinds  of  sand« 
Although  not  sandy  as  a  rule,  each  stone  on  its  gravelly  surface  has  its 
sloping  line  of  accumulated  sand  in  reserve  for  the  sport  of  the  north 
or  south  winds,  as  they  occasionally  get  up  a  storm,  obscuring  the  sun 
and  the  sky  with  their  clouds  of  impalpable  dust.  The  dead  camel 
desiccates  in  a  few  days  under  the  extraordinary  dryness  of  the  air,  even 
before  the  vulture  has  time  to  fulfil  its  sanitary  mission.  Water  there 
was  none  except  of  the  most  brackish  nature  in  wells  dug  at  distant 
intervals. 

However,  as  isthmus-cutting  became  the  order  of  the  French  mind — 
as  it  was  the  bugbear  of  the  English — so  Suez,  as  a  preliminary  procesB^ 
had  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Nile  brought  to  its  -door  by  means  of  a 
canal.  Being  a  seaport,  and  its  inhabitants  of  the  coolie  class,  the 
agricultural  element  was  wanting  to  utilise  the  advantage  for  some 
years.  Vegetables  and  fruit  reached  us  by  rail  from  Cairo.  As  the 
Maritime  Canal,  however,  was  completed  and  bad  times  set  in  for  Suez, 
necessity  drove  a  few  of  the  natives  to  the  banks  of  the  fresh-water 
c£uaal  to  eke  out  a  few  onions  and  a  little  salad  for  daily  bread,  and  the 
ships*  demands  for  such  articles  stirred  up  enterprise.  The  gardens  now 
extend  to  about  40  or  50  acres,  bordering  the  canal — some  beneath  its 
level  and  some  above — in  patches  let  out  to  various  holders  of  from 
1  quarter  acre  to  6  acres,  and  at  rents,  in  the  name  of  taxes  to  Govern- 
ment, for  from  £1  to  £o  per  acre.  Latterly,  more  distant  land  along  the 
canal  has  been  taken  up  upon  the  verbal  promise  of  some  official  that  it 
will  be  free  from  taxation  for  seven  years,  but  this  promise  appears 
likely  to  be  broken,  and  its  poor  but  deserving  cultivators  declare 
that  they  will  give  it  up  should  a  threatened  taxation  be  imposed  upon 
them. 

I  have  seen  many  lands  known  as  sterile,  but  nothing  equal  to  this 
desert ;  and  I  have  seen  many  crops  known  as  luxuriant,  but  nothing 
equal  to  the  Burselem  or  white  clover  which  now  covers  acres  of  this 
ground.  Between  January  and  May  about  eight  cuttings  of  this  crop 
are  obtained,  and  its  solid  green  mass  is  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Lettuce 
seems  the  next  most  suitable  vegetable,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  excellent 
specimens  of  cauliflowers,  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  cucumbers, 
celery,  &c.,  &c.  English  peas  are  one  continual  crop  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  soil  is  calcareous,  and  gypsum  is  a  favourite  of  all  clover  plants, 
and  hence  its  fertility.  Some  credit,  however,  must  be  given  to  the 
cesspools  of  Suez — the  accumulations  of  generations — and  these  find 
outlet  now  to  the  gardens  of  the  canal  to  the  double  advantage  of  the 
town. 

As  regards  the  climate  of  Suez,  not  the  fresh-water  canal,  nor  the 
Maritime  Canal,  nor  the  limited  vegetation,  has  exercised  any  appreciable 
influence.  The  rainfall  seldom  exceeds  1}  inches  per  annimi,  and  often 
not  half  that  amount.     Doubtless  the  Gibel  Attaka  and  GHbel  Tih  have 
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heavy  rainfalls,  but  not  so  the  plain  of  Suez.  The  ravines  in  these 
mountains  at  all  times  of  my  visit  were  as  dry  as  a  bone,  showing 
evidence  in  their  piled  up  boulders  of  fearful  torrents,  and  fig  trees  grow 
out  of  the  clefts  of  these  rooks,  and  a  line  of  desert  vegetation  follows 
the  course  of  their  wadies. 


THE  VISIT  OF  BONOMI,  CATHEKWOOD,  AND  ARUNDALE 
TO  THE  HARAM  ES  SHERIFF  AT  JERUSALEM  IN  1833. 

The  Qtiorterly  Statement  for  April  last  noticed  the  death  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Bonomi,  and  it  contained  some  details  of  the  visit  which  he 
made  to  Jerusalem  in  1833  with  Catherwood  and  Arundale.  According 
to  the  paragraph  it  is  made  to  appear  that  although  Mr.  Bonomi  had 
visited  the  Haram  in  the  dress  of  a  Mahomedan  pilgrim,  he  was  imable 
to  do  anything,  and  that  he  and  Arundale  only  assisted  Mr.  Catherwood, 
who  introduced  them  into  the  Mosque  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Bonomi*s 
diary,  written  at  the  time,  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  judging  from  the  entries  in  it,  the 
above  statements  scarcely  seem  to  convey  the  exact  facts  of  the  case.  As 
the  work  of  these  three  gentlemen  at  that  time  may  be  called  the  starting- 
point  of  our  reliable  knowledge  of  the  Haram  es  Sheriff,  a  few 
extracts  from  Mr.  Bonomi's  diary  may  be  worth  giving  as 
bearing  on  that  subject;  at  the  same  time  they  give  information 
which  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  a  record  of  what  may  be 
now  called  *' early  explorations'*  in  that  spot  they  possess  some 
value.  It  may  be  here  premised  that  Bonomi  had  been,  at  the  date 
when  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  a  good  many  years  in  Egypt,  and  had 
acquired  Arabic  so  that  he  was  able  to  speak  it  freely ;  he  had  also 
adopted  an  Eastern  costume  and  lived  in  many  respects  the  same  as  the 
people  around  him.  This  had  made  him  familiar  with  their  habits,  as 
well  as  with  the  forms  of  their  faith,  and  on  coming  to  Jerusalem  he 
took  advantage  of  it  as  giving  him  a  chance  of  getting  an  entrance  to 
the  Haram,  which  was  difficult  as  well  as  dangerous  for  non- 
Mahomedans  to  attempt.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  avoided  being  seen 
in  the  company  of  Catherwood  and  Arundale,  as  well  as  of  others  who 
were  known  as  ''Frangis"  and  Christians;  and  he  appears  to  have 
succeeded  so  well,  and  passed  for  such  a  good  Mussulman,  that  an  old 
man  asked  him  to  stay  there  and  marry  his  daughter.  On  Tuesday, 
15th  October,  1838,  there  is  an  entry  in  Ihe  diary  that  Mr.  Bonomi  was 
sent  for  by  the  Moufti  Effendi,  who,  as  well  as  those  around  him,  were 
so  pleased  at  inspecting  a  camera,  with  which  Bonomi]  always  made  his 
sketches,  that  he  was  allowed  afterwards  to  go  into  **  the  area  of  the 
Holy  Mosque,  walked  all  round,  and  made  a  view  of  the  back  of  the 
Porta  Aurea  and  a  Minaret.*'  This  sketch  of  the  Gblden  Ghite  is  among 
Mr.  Bonomi's  papers.    A  report  got  current  that  he  had  come  to  draw 
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all  the  places  that  wanted  repairs.  Bonomi  encouraged  tbem  in  this 
belief,  and  some  of  the  guardians  took  him  all  over  the  place  to  show 
him  the  spots  where  repairs  were  required.  An  entry  made  two  days 
after  describes  all  this,  and  states  that  one  of  the  guurdians  '*  took  me 
into  the  holy  place  and  under  the  great  stone," — the  caye  under  the 
Sakhra, — **  and  left  me  to  say  my  prayers.  Unfortunately  there  was-  a 
man  in  this  dark  room  who  must  have  seen  my  awkwardness,  for  he 
had  been  there  longer  than  me,  his  eyes  had  become  used  to  the  dark, 
^d  by  the  time  my  iris  was  expanded  I  had  made  all  the  mistakes  and 
found  this  witness  of  my  errors  staring  at  me.  What  will  be  the  con- 
sequence? Shall  I  be  turned  out  of  the  town?"  Bonomi  passed  a 
sleepless  night  owing  to  this  adventure,  but  nothing  seems  to  have 
come  of  it,  for  we  find  him  two  days  later  discussing  points  of 
Mahomedan  theology  with  the  Mouf  ti  Effendi.  Some  of  those  present 
on  this  occasion  seemed  to  be  angry  with  the  Moufti  for  allowing  a  man 
bom  in  Frangistan  to  sit  among  the  select  company  of  his  divan ;  the 
Moufti  felt  himself  rebuked,  and  therefore  told  his  friends  that  although 
*'  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  Londra  I  was  a  Moslem,  to  which 
my  talkative  friend  bore  witness.  I  took  my  leave  and  went  into  the 
Haram  Essiriff,  drew  a  view  in  which  the  celebrated  cupola  is  tolerably 
conspicuous,  and  which  I  began  to  colour.    Finished  a  pencil  view  from 

another  point 20th  October.   Continued  my  view  of  the 

Temple  (Dome  of  the  Bock)  this  morning.  While  I  was  working,  several 
pilgrims  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Hejaz  were  conducted  by  the 
dervish,  crying  out  as  they  went  hurrying  up  the  steps,  *  Ya  Beit 
Allah  !  Ya  Allah ! '  It  seems  to^me  part  of  the  ceremony  to  hurry  up 
the  steps  into  the  place,  perhaps  because  one  should  seem  desirous  to 
enter  the  house  of  God  as  soon  as  possible."  From  the  diary  he  seems 
to  have  gone  to  the  Haram  every  day,  and  made  his  sketches  wherever 
'  ho  wished.  He  made  sketches  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  but  he  never 
uses  that  name,  he  calls  it  "  the  Temple  "  or  "  the  Mosque."  Some  of 
his  drawings  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  I  have  seen;  they  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  family.  Later  on  there  are  entries  of  sketching 
the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  Aksa.  On  the  23rd  October 
he  states  that  he  **  finished  the  two  views  of  the  Temple,  and  after 
dinner  the  little  church  in  the  comer  of  the  sepulchre.  While  I  was 
drawing  a  young  Turk  sat  by  me  some  time.  He  told  me  the  drawing 
was  all  proper  except  one  part  of  it,  pointing  to  the  figures.  I  always 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  covered,  so  I  could  not  work  at  them,  they  are 
merely  sketched  in ;  it  shows  considerable  penetration  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  a  Turk  to  have  discovered  them  to  be  figures  at  all.  He 
was  a  good-natured  fellow;  I  told  him  I  hoped  Gk)d  would  forgive 
me,  for  he  is  the  Most  Merciful,  at  which  he  laughed.  But  the  worst 
thing  that  has  happened  for  my  character  is  the  discovery  of  figures  in 
my  other  drawing,  made  by  the  dervish  who  is  the  conductor  of 
pUgrims  to  the  Beit  Allah,  so  many  crimes  added  to  my  being  the 
associate  of  Christians  who  begin  to  venture  to  draw  within  the  sacred 
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enclosiire»  for  Oatherwood  went  there  yesterday  eyening.  The  Governor 
saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  familiarly  in  presence  of  the  dervish,  who 
would  have  turned  him  out  but  for  the  patronage  of  the  great  man. 
He  is  so  bold  that  I  think  I  must  make  my  escape  before  any  examina- 
tion should  take  place,  for  I  should  be  found  wanting."  A  note  is  added 
to  this  in  the  diary,  that  **  Oatherwood  was  within  the  wall  but  not  on 
the  platform  of  the  Temple,"  meaning  not  on  the  platform  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Bock. 

These  quotations  are  clear  evidence  that  Bonomi  got  in  to  the  Haram 
finder  the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  and  that  he  made  sketches 
where  he  desired.  Later  on  he  mentions  copying  ornamental  inscriptions 
in  the  Octagon,  and  one  day  **  helped  to  measure  the  Great  Stone." 
Ko  doubt  but  this  is  the  Sakhra.  This  and  other  entries  show  that  he 
assisted  his  friends  when  he  could  be  of  service ;  but  that  he  was 
'  dependent  upon  them  for  facilities,  is  an  idea  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  probability  after  these  quotations.  If  Oatherwood  got  in 
under  the  pretence  of  measuring  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  by  order  of 
Mehemet  All,  and  with  a  view  to  its  repair,  this  was  simply  carrying  out 
the  queue  started  by  Bonomi. 

Judging  from  the  extracts  I  should  conclude  that  Bonomi  was  the 
^rst  European  who  managed  to  enter  the  Haram  and  make  sketches 
of  the  buildings  within  it.  On  the  other  hand,  by  referring  to  Mr. 
FergusBon's  first  work,  published  in  1847,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
drawings  upon  which  he  founds  his  theory  have  attached  to  them  the 
names  of  Oatherwood  and  Arundale.  Hence,  whatever  merit  is  due  on 
this  account,  belongs  to  the  work  done  by  them  at  that  time. 

It  may  be  worth  stating  that  Mr.  Oatherwood  afterwards  accom- 
panied J.  L.  Stephens  to  Oentral  America,  Ohiapas  and  Tuoaian,  and 
made  a  very  extensive  series  of  drawings  connected  with  the  archsBology 
of  that  region,  a  large  number  of  which  are  published  in  Stephen's 
€U$counts  of  his  travels.  Oatherwood  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Arctic  in  1854. 

The  extracts  from  Mr.  Bonomi*s  diary  tell  in  a  very  distinct  manner 
what  was  the  feeling  of  the  Mahomedans  at  that  time  in  regard  to 
Ohristians  entering  within  the  Haram ;  and  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
present  state  of  things  we  see  a  great  advance  which  has  been  made, 
leading  us  to  hope  that  more  will  yet  be  gained,  and  that  the  prejudices 
which  still  stand  in  the  way  of  excavations  in  the  Haram  will  at  last  be 
overcome,  and  those  explorations  which  are  so  essential  to  clear  up  the 
questions  connected  with  it  will  some  day  or  another  be  permitted. 

William  Simpson. 
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a  denotes  Annual  Subaoriber. 


^*  If  any  omiadon  or  mittkke  be  obeerved  in  the  following  lists,  the  Secretary  will  be  Tery  rUA 
to  be  informed  of  it,  and  will  rectify  the  error  in  the  next  Quarterly  Statement. 
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1  0 

0 

32  francs. 

2  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

10  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

2  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  I 

0 

6  5 

0 

5  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10    6 


aA.  H.  Paley,  Esq.  ...' 

aRev.  C.  F.  Porter  

S.  Powell,  Esq 

aH.  Prigg,  Esq 

aMiss  Laura  0.  Relton     

aMrs.  Robins   

aRev.  W.  P.  Roiison  

aMrs.  Routh 

aRev.  G.  Stringer  Rowe .'. 

aRev.  Lacy  H.  Rumsey 

aMiss  Sharpe    

aRev.  J.  G.  Smyth 

aThe  Misses  Spence 

aMajor  Speid    

aFrank  Spence,  Esq 

aLieut.-Col.  Stather    

aRev.  R.  Steel,  D.D 

aColonel  Steward 

aRev.  C.  E.  Steward   

aMark  Stirrup,  Esq 

aE.  Strickland,  Esq 

aRev.  H.  Stobart 

aEugene  Stock,  Esq^.  

aSunday  School  Union   

aRev.  A.  J.  Swainson 

aLord  Talbot  de  Malahide 

Rev.  Roderick  Terry 

aRev.  Dr.  Thomas  

oJ.  D.  D.  Thomas,  Esq 

J.  D.  Thomas,  Esq 

aMrs.  Thnipp  

Per  Rev.  Canon  Tristram : — 

P.   G.   Lodge  Mark  Masons, 

Durham 

aLient-Col.  Ward  

aS.  Wartenburg,  Esq 

aMiss  Watson    

aRev.  R.  Wedgewood 

oA.  Westwood,  Eisq 

aMrs.  Bigoe  Williams 

aY.  A.  Williamson,  Esq 

aRev.  R.  F.  Wilson 

aN.  C.White,  Esq 

aMrs.  Wolff 

aH.  K.  Wood,  Esq. 

aA.  J.  Woodhoose,  Esq.. 

aF.  Berasford  Wriffht,  Esq.  .. 

Per  Rev.  Henry  Graary: — 
Albert  Spioer»  Esq 

Per  S.  Lockhart,  Esq 

Per  Rev.  F.  H.  Mniny  (lecture) 
Do.    Anonymons 

Per  Miss  Tomer : — 

Rev.  W.  E.  Hcygate 

Eev,  T.  E.  Heygate  

Mrs.  Whittin|^n 

Per  Rev.  Jaa.  King: — 

W.  Elliot,  Esq.  

Dr.  W.  Blair 


£  8. 

cU 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

d  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  6 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

2  .2 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

6    0 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

5  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

I     1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

2  2 

0 

S  S 

0 

1  6 

3 

1  5 

6 

16  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 
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LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

BIRKENHEAD. 
Dec.  7.— By  cash £5  16 

6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Aug.  24.— W.  J.  Wingate,  Esq £0  10 

Oct.  19.— H.  Boll,  Esi.,  jun 1    1 

Nov.  23.— Eer.  W.  S.  Smith    1     0 

„    23.— Miss  Thompson 0    2 

„     28.— W.  WilliaiMon,  Esq. 0  10 

Dec.    3.— S.  Stitt,  Esq 1     1 

,;       5.— B.  D»byshire,  Esq 1     1 

„      6.— R«T.  J.  T.  Kingsmill  0  10 


BLAIRGOWRIE. 
Nov.  11.— By  cash £5  10    0 


W.  S.  Soutar,  Banker  

Rev.  W.  Fraser 

Rev.  J.  Baxter   

David  Clark,  Esq.,  Linkeith    .. 
W.  Jobson,  Esq.,  Mount  Ericht 

John  Thorn,  Esq.,  Rattray  

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Chapman 

Alex.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Banker 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6| 

0  10 

^ 

0  10 

e' 

James  Chalmers,  Esq.   . 

W.  Mclntyre,  Esq 

Allan  Macpherson,  Esq. 


Paid  Collector.. 


6 ,,  6d.  deducted  for  Bank  charges. 


£0  10 
0  10 
0  10 

6 
6 
6 

5  15 
0  6 

6 
0 

£5  10    6 


BODMIN. 
Ost  21.— By  cash  £2    2 

J.  S.  PethylMidge £0  10    6 


R.  Dawe. 
J.  P.  Skinner 
S.  Hicks   


0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10    6 


BRIGHTON. 
Dec.  9.— By  cash  £11 


0    0 


Heceipts, 

Rev.  T.  Calvert    

The  Misses  Carr  

Miss  Cobham    

Mrs.  Cochrane 

Rev.  H.  H.  Methuen 

Madlle.  de  Paris  

Mrs,  Cooper 

Rev.  Thos.  Moseley... 
Somers  Clarke,  Esq.... 

Mrs.  Mackey 

J.  N.  Winter,  Esq.  ... 
Geo.W.  King,  Esq.... 
N.  Tnmbull,  Esq.  ... 
MissBovill  


£0  10 
1    1 


£11    9    6 


Payments, 
Collector's     commisaion     and 

portage  

Transmitted  to  honorary  secre* 

tary 


£0    9    6 
11    0    0 


J£U    9 
C.  £.  Douglass,  ffan.  Local  Secniary. 


aAirr^d  Strange^  Esq... 


BURNLirr. 


£0  10    0 
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LIST  OF  SUBSORIPTIONB. 


CHELTENHAM. 
Mrs.  Skiltou £0  10 


Per  K  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.D.:-- 

W.  Middlemass,  Esq.,  March- 
mount    

Miss  Birchall,  Clarefield 

Rev.  R.  T.  lADcaster,  Stanmer 
House 

Miss  8.  M.  Stokes   

Rev.  J.  Robberds 

Rev.  J.  H.  Caniew 

J.  T.  Agff-Gardner,  M.P 

Rev.  R.  Chinneiy    

Mrs.  Litton  

C.  DobeU, 

J.  Middleton, 

Rev.  Canon  Bell 

Miss  Robinson  .. 

J.  Walker,  Esq. 


£0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

1     0 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

I     1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

Baron  de  Ferrieres   

F.  Monro,  Esq 

General  Polwhele ...  

Rev.  F.  Poynder 

Miss  Lander 

Miss  Ward    

Mrs.  Wakefield 

Charles  Wilson,  Esq 

Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchinson... 

Rev.  T.  F.  Fenn 

Rt.  Hon.  EarlDttcie  

Misses  Gumming 

W.  H.  Gwennett,  Esq.  .. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Chamberlain 
Dr.  Wilson   


1  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  6 


£81    1     6 


CORK. 
Dec.  2.--By  cash £13  15    0 

Subscriptions  from  October,  1878,  to  October,  1879  :— 


O'Donovan,  Lissard |  £2    0  0 

J.  J.  Smyth,  Esq i     10  0 

Mrs.  Hunt 10  0 

Miss  A.  Hunt  10  0 

Miss  K  Hunt  10  0 

Miss  Reeves  10  0 

Miss  Perry  Sheares 10  0 

J.  H.  Weldon,  Esq j    0  10  0 


—  Pjgott,  Esq 

Mr.  Dunscombe    

Charles  C.  Haines,  Esq 

George  Wood,  Esq 

Rev.  JohnConolly 

Rev.  Horace  T.  Fleming 

J.  Seymour  Romilly,  Esq 

Henry  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 


£1     0  0 

0     5  0 

loo 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

10  0 


DERBY. 
Oct.  16.— By  cash   £1  11     6 

DUBLIN. 
Per  Denis  Crofton,  Esq. : — 

Right  Hon.  Wm.  Brooke  £1    0    o 

Rev.  Maxwell  Close 10    0 

Denis  Crofton,  Esq 0  10    0 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
D3C.  16.— By  cash  £7  10 


Col.  Brooke  .. 
J.  A.  Brooke.., 
H.  L.  Parratt 

H.  Barker 

Mrs.  Allen    ... 


£1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Rev.  G.  E.  Wilson  ;  £0  10  6 

D.  Kirk j    0  10  o 

G.  C.  Orrah  o  10  0 

C.  Fengley    0  10  o 

Mrs.  Hughes 0  o 


LARKHALL. 
Rev.  W.  Findlay  £0  10    0 
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LIST   OF  8UBSCKIPTION8. 


LEAMINGTON. 


Rev.  H.  W.  Phillips 


£110 


MANCHESTER. 

Oct    2.— By  cash  £7    2    0 

„     30.-    „  4    2    6 


Dec.  11.  „ 


Remitted  previously 


£26  19    6 

,     74    4    0 


Total  for  1878  to  Dec.  11 £101    8    6 

Dec.  16 £9    7    6 

For  P.  E.  F £6  16    0 

H.  Back.  Esq.  (two  TeiU  Work)  1  16     0 

Rev.  A.  E.  Robinson  (one  T,  Work)    0  17    6 


oJ.  G.  Greenwood,  Esq.  .. 

John  Kraussy  Esq 

aShakespeare  Shaw,  Esq. 

(cRev.  Canon  Ton^ra 

oJ.  A.  Eastwood,  Esq.    .. 

J.  W.  Keeling,  Esq 

Fritz  Reiss,  fiq.    

«Rcv.  J.  W.  Kidd  

Miss  fiarington  , 

S.  Borridg^  Esq 

aMiss  Lowe  

aMiss  A.  Lowe 

dRev.  G.  G.  Ashwin   

James  Heelis,  Esq.    

aRev.  T.  H.Gill 

aJ.  B.  Lee,  Esq 


£1  1 
1  0 
1     1 

0  10 

1  1 
1  1 
6    0 

0  10 

1  0 
1  0 
1  1 
1    1 

0  10 

1  1 
0  10 
0  10 


aArchdeacon  Birch 

Miss  Sharp 

oRev.  T.  H.  Guest 

aRev.  A.  McLaren,  D.D 

aRev.  J.  W.  Consterdine   

oSamuel  Cottam,  Esq 

aRev.  H.  A.  Crosbie   

Mrs.  Hinde  (Q.  StaUment)   ... 
aRev.  J.  Chippendall  (1879)  ... 
Per  H.  Birch,  Esq.,  Black- 
bum  : — 
Lecture  at  Chapel  St.  School. . . 
„        Peter  St.  Wealeyan 
School 


£1     1 
0  10 

0  10 

1  I 

0  10 

1  1 
1     1 

0  2 

1  1 


1     1     0 

10    0 

£26  19    6 


PERTH. 

Dec.  IL— By  cash £8  11    0 

D.  Lumsden,  Eso.,  PitcaimHeld,  Perth  ...  £1    0    0 

A.  B.  Sandman,  Esq.,  Huntingtower 10    0 

Robert  Pullar,   Esq.,  North  British  Dye 

Works    110 

J.  W.  Jameson,  Banker,  Perth 0  10    0 


PLYMOUTH. 

Oct.  17.— By  cash  £8  11    6 

John  Windeatt,  Esq £2    0    0 

J.  W.  SheUy,  Esq 1     1     0 

J.  Shelly   0  10    6 
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PEESTON. 


oJ.  J.  GreavcB,  Esq £0  10    0 


SCARBOROUGH. 


Dec.  17.— By  cash 
>*     18.        ,, 


£8    7    0 
2  12    6 


1877. 


Mr.  Travis 

Mr.  Graham .... 
Mr.  Smyth  .... 
Miss  Spence  .... 
Mr.  Thackeray. 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

2    2 

0 

0  10 

6 

Mr.  C.J.  Peacock  

Mr.  H.Tumbull 

Mr.  Tumbull  (Hackness) 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Tindall  .. 
Rev.  J.  Bedford   


1878. 

Bev.  R.  Brown  Borthwick £0  10    6 

Rev.  R.  H.  Parr  (2  years) 110 

Miss  Stephen,  1878 0  10    « 

Rev.  J.  Bedford 0  10    6 


SEVENOAKS. 
Dec  17.-7 By  cash  - £4    3    6 

Hugh  Jackson,  Esq. £0  10    6 

Rev.  G.  B.  Lewis ., ., 0  10    0 

Lt.  Colonel  Korthey  110 

W.  J.  Thompson,  Esq.   « 110 

Edward  WeW),  Esq.    0  10    6 

t.  G.  Jackscm,  Esq.,  Hon.  See 0  10    6 


£1    1 
0  10 

0  10 

1  10 
0  10 


SHREWSBURY. 


Rev.  E.  V.  Pigott 


£110 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 


Dec.  8.— By  cash 

Blackbome  Maae,  Esq 

Rev.  W.  Niven 

Rev.  Cfuion  Hoare   

Mrs.  Skipwith 

T.  Walker,  Esq 

Rev.  C.  B.  Bowles  


,  £11  16    6 


£2  2  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  0 
110 
110 
10    0 


B.  H.  Co]lins»  Esq. 
W.  A.  Smith,  Esq.  . 

0.  Rcily,  Esq.  

J.  F.  Crookes,  Esq.  , 

CoL  Hebbert 

MissHebbert  


£1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


0  10 


WHITBY, 
ojno.  Brawster,  Esq £110 


YORK. 
Nov.  21.— Per  Alan  Gray,  Esq,  (lecture) 


..£8    18 
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LADIES'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


ICkftinos  or  LAi>iw'  Association^  in  aid  of  Palestins  Exploration 

FUXB. 

1878. 

Sept  28.— aMias  Jarratt,  North  Cave  Borough,  Yorkshire £1     0    0 

•MiaiStyan  0    2    6 

Oct  19.— Mrs.  Macpheraon,  5,  Crown  Hill  Gardens 0  10    6 

By  Mrs.  Wolff,  Tannton 5    0    0 

A.  Malet,  Esq £1     0    0 

MiwRawlinson 0  10    0 

Kear  AdmiralJohnson  0  10    6 

H.  J.  Badcock,  Esq 110 

Mrs.  T.  Badcock  0    6    0 

Mrs.  and  Misses  Furber  0    7    6 

Mrs.  Charles  Esdaile 0    5    0 

Sums  under  5s. 0  15    0 

By  needlework  0    6    0 

Oct  19. — aMrs.  Manico,  Waltbamstow   0  10    0 

Not.  5.- -Meeting  at  Mrs.  Crewdson's,  The  Wood,  Windermere 12    5    8 

aRev.   H.  B.   Rawnsby,    Wray  Vicarage, 

Amberside £0  10    6 

A.  J.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Elleray,  Windennere    6    0    0 

Miss  Pucklc,  Nine6aks,  Windermere 0    5    0 

Various  donations 6    9    8 

(Three-fourths  of  the  amount  collected,  one -fourth  being  destined 
by  the  donors  for  the  Distressed  Jews'  Fund). 

Not.  9.— By  Mrs.  R.  Smith,  Chichester 6    3    0 

aMrs.  Dumford,  The  Palace  £0  10  6 

aMrs.  Campbell    0  10  6 

aMrs.  Pigott .  0  10  6 

aMrSr  Luttman  Johnson 0  10  6 

aMrs.  Trevor 0    5  0 

aMrs.  Dendy 0  10  6 

aSlrs.  H.  Smith    0  10  6 

aMiss  Farenden 0  10  6 

aMissNewland  0  1.0  6 

aMissElliott 0    2  6 

Rev.  Prebendary  Bowles  0  10  6 

aR.  G.  Raper,  Esq 0  10  6 

aRev.  George  Longdale   0  10  6 

Nov.  13. — Meeting  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclnnes*,  Rickerby,  Carlisle...  17    9    10 
Colonel  Salkeld,  Halm  Hill,  Carlisle  3    3    0 

aMiss  Cape,  10,  Eden  Mount,  Stanwix    ...     1     1    0 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclnnes 5    0    0 

Various  donations 8    5  10 

Saleof  photographs 0  17    0 

Nov.  18.— Mrs.  Pennel,  Carlisle    ..  ^.,.    0  ^0    0 

Digitized  by  VjQOQIC 


LADIES    AS80GIAT10S8. 

Xov.  SO.-^oMias  Hutton,  Kaher  Street,  Carlisle    £0  10    6 

Nov.  23.— Meetiiig  at  Ber.  W.  and  His.  Clarke  s.  Hook,  Kingston- 
on-Thanies : — 

Half  of  rariona  donations  (the  other  half 
being  collected  for  the  Distressed  Jews  of 

Jeruadem   £15    0 

aMrs.  Stevens,  The  Rhodrous,  Hook    110 

Nov.  26.— «Mrs.  Chambers,  White  Knights,  Reading 0  10    6 

I>ec  4. — Meeting  at  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Willonghby's,  29,  Grosvenor 

Place.  Bath   2    6    7 

Miss  Oaks 0  10    0 

Three-quarters  of  Tarioos  donations 1  14    4 

Miss  Charters    0    2    0 

Cash   0    0    3 

Dec.  5.— Meeting  at  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Backless,  Weston-soper-Mare  :— 
Various  donations    7     17 

By  Miss  M.  Forbes,  from  Aberdeen  27    7    0 
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LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS. 


PUoe 


Kingston-on-Thames . . . 

Hertford  

Heading  

Bath  (tii^'O  lectures)     ... 
Islington,  Memorial  Hall 

Heighington 

Low  Conisclitfe 
East  Hartlepool 
West  Hartlepool 

Selby 

Bow  Bridge     

Harrogate        

Ripon 

Durham  


Dide. 

REV.  HENRY  (iSAUY. 

Nov.  22 

„     28 

Dec.    5 

12 

20 


REV 


JAMK8  KINO. 
..  Oct.  22 
..  „  25 
..  ,.  30 
..  „  31 
..  Nov.  6 
...  ,.  13 
..  „  14 
...  Dec.  4 
6 


£  f. 

d. 

8  13 

0 

5  10 

6 

8  11 

0 

11  16 

6 

2  5 

u 

2  11 

Oi 

1  4 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

4  12 

6 

1  17 

3 

16  0 

n 

5  11 

6 

6  6 

0 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  from  the  Lecture  Lists  :- 

Kingston : — 

Rev.  H.  Geary  (don.). 

Hertford : — 

Anon 

Reading: — 

Mr.  S.  V.  White        

Mr.  Catchpool  (2  years)        

Rev.  H.  Geary,  St.  Thomas,  Portman  Square 

Small  Sums     

Heighington : —  i 

Rev.  C.  C.  Chevallier 

James  Mackie,  £sq 

Selby:— 

J.  T.  Atkinson,  Esq 

Rev.  Canon  Harper,  M.  A 

Harrogate : — 

Rev.  W.  W.  Gibbon 

W.  E.Gott      

Mrs.  Bentley 

Bath:— 

Mrs.  Plumbe 

Rev.  T.  Whitehouse 

Mrs.  Stamforth  

Rev.  Jno.  J.  Dixon 

Islington : — 

Rev.  J.  Strickland     


1  0 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  10 

6 

.1  1 

0 

1  1 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

10  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

6  6 

0 

0  10    6 
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PUBUCATI0N6 — LIST  OF  HON.   SECRETARIES,   ETC. 

PUBOCATIONg   OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

Bicliord  BenUey  and  Son. 

Tent-Work  in  Palestine,  2  vols.,  price  24s.  To  subscribers,  post  free,  178.  6cL 
The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  One  Guinea.    To  annual  subscribers  of  one 
Guinea,  Sixteen  Shillings,  post  free,  by  application  to  the  Office  of  tiie  8oeiet3r 
only. 
Our  Work  in  Palestine,  8s.  6(L 

Quarterly  Statement.    First  Series,  1869  and  1870.   Captain  Warren's  Wofk. 
Do.  Second  Series.    Professor  Palmer's  Work. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine,  1872,  1878. 

Do.  The  Surrey  of  Palestine  and  the  Researches  of  IC 

Clermont-Ganneau.     1874, 1875,  1876,  1877,  1878w 
It  is  now  impossible  to  furnish  subscribers  with  complete  sets  of  the  iftaU- 
menta.    It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  numbers  out  of  print  are  as  follows  :-* 
First  Series,  Nos.  UI.  and  lY. 
Second  Series,  Noa.  I.  and  III. 
January,  1872 ;  October,  1878  ;  January  and  October,  1874. 


LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alloa  :  Rev.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Rev.  Daniel  M'Lean. 

Aberdeen  :  Rev.  Prof.  MilUgan,  D.D. 

Adelaide  : 

AiWBUTHER :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

Arbroath  :  W.  J.  Anderson,  £sq. 

Armaoh: 

Ayr  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 

Barnsley:  Rev.  W.  J.  Binder. 

Basingstoke:  Bev.  W.  Marriner. 

Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 

Bedford  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 

Belfast  :  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  and  Charles  Druitt,  Esq. 

BuBC^'s  Waltham  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 

Birkenhead  :  Rev.  J.  T.  Kingsmill,  St  Aidan*s  College. 

Blairgowrie  :  R.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

Blackburn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Bodmin  :  a  Hicks,  Esq. 

Bolton  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 

Bradford  :  Rev.  Henry  Burton,  B.A. 

Brecon  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 

Brighton  :  Rev.  C.  K  Douglass. 

Broadstairs  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Carx. 

Bromley  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Devereux. 

Burnley  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

Bury  :  Hon,  Treaa.—^v,  Opnon  J.  Hornby  ;  Ifon.  ^ec— Rev.  E.  J.  Smith. 
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Cambkidob  :  W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St  John's  College ;  G.  T.  Bettanj» 

Esq.,  M.A.,  GonviUe  and  Cains. 
Canada:  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  received  hf  iht  Hon.  Q.  W.  AlUa. 
Woodstock  :  Ontario. — William  Edwards,  sen.,  Eaq. 
Cabdifv:  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  58,  Crockhefbtown. 
Chblmsfobd  :  Kev.  G.  B.  HamihoB. 
Chxltskham  :  Dr.  £.  Wikoo. 
Chxster  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
Chichester  : 

Chippenham  :  A.  T.  Eearj,  Esq. 
Cliftox  and  Bristol  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
City  and  County  or  Cork  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstonm. 
Darlington  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Derby  :  Rev.  Sholto  Donglas. 
Devonport  :  J.  Yenning,  Esq. 
Dorchester  :  Rev.  Haadley  Monk. 
Dover: 

Dublin  :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Stdns. 
DuNDite :  Robert  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  Hon,  Tmu.— Alex.  Scott,  Esq. 
Dubxam: 

DuNTERMLnn :  Rev.  A.  Gmfaao,  CroHgatM. 
Eastboxtrne  :  Rev.  H.  R,  Whelpton. 
Edinburoh  :  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  «&d  T.  B.  Johnston,  Si^ 

F.R.G.S.,  4,  St  Andrew  Square. 
Exeter  :  Rev.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  Rev.  W.  David. 
Falmouth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  aad  W.  P.  Dymaad»  Is^ 
Farnhah  :  John  Henry  Knight,  Esq. 
Farnworth  :  Rev.  H.  Burton. 
Fayersham  :  Charles  Smith,  Esq. 
Fleetwood  :  G.  Curwen,  Esq. 

Froxb  :  Philip  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  J. P.,  North  Hill  House. 
CUnwiiWAn :  Berv.  H.  a  dtviand. 
Gaza  :  J.  O.  Pickard,  Esq. 
Glaboow  :  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Maeleod,  DJ).,  aoid  A« 

B.  M<Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Gloucester: 

Greenock  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 
Guildford:  Capt  Campbell,  H. M.I.N. 
Halstead: 

Hastinos  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Hereford  :  Rev.  F.  S.  Stooke-Yaughan. 
Hertford  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Hexham  :  John  Hope,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Hitcbin:  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
HuDDERSFiELD  :  Heniy  Barker,  Esq. 
Hull:  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Huntingdon  :  Ven.  Archdeacon  Vesoy. 
Ipswich  :  Rev.  J.  R.  Tumock. 
Ireland.— Dublin  :    ffan.  Sees.-^^v.  G.  T.  Stokes,   Blaekrock ;   Deals 

Crofton,  Esq.     Treainirers.—ThQ  Munster  Bank. 
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Ibvikb: 

Jebubalkm:  Dr.  Chaplin. 

KsifDAL :  Bobert  Somerrell,  Esq. 

KiRKOALDT :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 

Lanoabteb  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Labehall  :  Key.  William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  W.  P.  Borison. 

Lxakinqton:  Rer.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Rer.  H.  C.  W.  Phillips,  M.A. 

Lbdbubt  :  Rev.  Salter  Stooke-Vaoghan. 

Lkbob:  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

LsJOESTBB :  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  O.  T.  Pilcher,  B.A. 

LuTH :  James  Braidwood,  Esq. 

Lbwxs  :  Bev.  R.  Straffen. 

L18KEARD  :  W.  J.  Corin,  Esq. 

Lichfield  :  Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Esq. 

LiNOOLN :  Bev.  A.  B.  Maddison. 

LnrsRPOOL  :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  I(LD.,  157,  Duke  Street 

LoNDONDEBRY :  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queen-street. 

Maidstone  :  Bev.  Thomas  Harvey. 

Maltebn: 

Manchesteb  :  Bev.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Bev.  Canon  Crane.     Treasurer — Oliver 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street 
Makbfibld:  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Maboatb  :  Bev.  O.  CoUis. 
Mabkbt  Habbobouoh  :  Joseph  Nnnnelly,  Esq. 
MsLBOUBNE,  Austbalia  :  Bev.  W.  Poole. 
Mblton  Mowbbay  :  Bev.  Arthur  M.  BendelL 
Melbose  :  Balph  Dnnn,  Esq. 
M1DDLB8BOBOUOH :  Bev.  Edmund  Jacksou. 
M0MTBO6B :  Mr.  Mackie. 
MoBFBTH :  Dr.  Bobinson. 
M088LET: 
Nkwabk:  Ladies*  Committee.   Eon.  IVmw.— Mrs.  Tallents;  Son,  See, — ^Mrs. 

O.  Hodgkinson. 
Nkwcabtlb  :    Ron,   Treaauror, -^Thomaa    Hodgkin,     Esq.;    Bon,   8ec^ 

W.  Lyall,  Esq. 
Nobthamfton:  H.  Marshall,  Esq. 
Norwich  :  Bev.  "W.  F.  Creeny. 
OxfOBD :  Bev.  Canon  Bidgway 
Paisley: 

Pebth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
Fitlochby:  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Plymottth  :  J.  B.  Bowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly. 
Beadikq:  G.  Leybum  Carley,  Esq. 
Beiqatb  : 

BiOHMOiTD,  Surrey:  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 
SoABBOBOUOH  :  Bev.  J.  Bedford. 
Sevsnoaks  :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 
SissiKOHTrBST  :  Bev.  W.  Peterson. 
Shukal  :  Bev.  A.  F.  Forbes. 
Shbewsbuby  :  Bev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCLilTIONS. 

SouTHAMFTON  and  R0M8ET  :  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hawtrey. 

Sovthsea:  Rev.  F.  Baldey. 

SowxBBT :  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Albans  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawiance. 

St.  AiiDBSWS :  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  MitcheU. 

St.  Gsrmans  :  R.  Eerswill,  Esq. 

Staltbridoe  :  Rev.  Dr.  Cranswick. 

Stockton  :  Joseph  Laidler,  Esq. 

Stboud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  :  Rev.  WUliam  Boyd,  LL.D. 

Teionmoxtth  :  Rev.  H.  Hutchins. 

TrvKETON : 

Torquay  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 

TuNBRiDOB  Wells  :  Geo.  Bartram,  Esq. 

Warminstbr  :  W.  Frank  Moigan,  Esq. 

Wellb  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

WESTON-sirPER-MARS :  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  and  J.  "ntley,  Esq. 

Weymouth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 

Whitby:  £.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

WiLLBSDEN :  Rev.  J.  Crane  Whartoa. 

Winohsstbr  :  Miss  Zomlin. 

Windsor  :  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 

Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  McD.  Roebuck. 

Worcester:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

Yeovil  :  Rev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 

York  :  Rev.  F.  Lawrence. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 

The  following  are  the  Agents  authorued  bj  Local  Secretaries  to  iec«ive»  dis- 
tribute and  sell  the  publications  of  the  Fund  : 

Aberdeen  :  Messrs.  Wyllie  and  Sons. 

Arbroath  : 

Barnsley:  Messrs.  T.  andC.  Lingard,  ChronicU  Office. 

Bath  :  Mr.  R.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 

Bbdford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 

Birkenhead  :  Mr.  T.  W.  Plumb,  8,  Bridge  Street,  Hamilton  Square. 

Bodmin  :  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  G.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street. 

Bournemouth  :  Mr.  Hankinson. 

Bradford  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  5,  Westgate. 

Brighton  :  Messrs..  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 

Burnley  :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  James's  Street 

Cambridge  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill. 

Cardiff  :  Mr.  "Wm.  Jones. 

Cheltenham:  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 

Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W.  Mack,  88,  Park  Street 

Darlington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

Dover  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden,  176,  Snargate  Street. 

Dundee  :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street. 

Eastbourne  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Edinburgh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  4,  St.  Andrew  Square. 

Falmouth  :  Mr.  B.  C.  Richards. 

Frome  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 

Oreenogk  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelvie  and  Son. 

Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

Hitchin  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street. 

Huddersfisld  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 

Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Saville  Street. 

Irvine  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 

Leeds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street 

Newauk  :  Mr.  K  J.  Ridge,  Market  Place. 

Northampton  :  Mr.  Jas.  Taylor,  Gold  Street. 

Norwich  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 

Perth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 

Preston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 

Reading  :  Mr.  G.  Lovejoy,  London  Street. 

Scarborough  :  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  72,  Newborough. 

Sevenoaks  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 

St.  Andrew's  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street 

Stirling  : 

Wells: 

Weston  :  Mr.  Robbins,  High  Street 

Whitby  :  Mr.  Reed. 

WoLVxaiiAMPTON :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Roebuck. 
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Major  R.  W.  Stbwabt,  R.E. 
Rev.  John  Stouovton,  I>.D. 
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Lord  Talbot  de  Malaetde 
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Majob  Wilwn,  R.E.,  C.B.,  Fa8. 
Gbobob  Wood,  Esq. 
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SXXCUnVB  COMMITTEE. 
W.  HBPWORTH  DIXON,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


Captain  Andbbson,  R.E.,  C.M.G. 

Bamubl  Biboh,  EiQ.,  LL.D. 

J.  D.  Craoe,  Eeo. 

P.  A.  Eaton,  Esq. 

Jambs  Glai»hhb,  Esq.,  F.R.Sv 

Obobob  Groyb,  Esq.,  D.O.L. 
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Bbv.  F.  W.  Holland 


H.  A.  Harpbb,  Esq. 
John  MacGubgob,  Esq. 
Waltbb  Mobrison,  Esq. 
William  Simpson,  Esq. 
Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  P.R.S. 
W.  8.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Major  Wilson,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.H.8. 


^ontotf— Mbbbbb.  Cotttts  and  Co.,  59,  Strand.    Thb  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing 
Croat  Branch,  66,  Charing  Cross. 

Trecuuarer — ^Waltbb  Mobrison,  Esq. 

Hon.  SeereUnnea — ^Rbt.  F.  W.  Holland,  and  Georgb  Grotb,  Esq.,  D.CL. 

Acting  <S^cretor^— Waltbb  Bbsant,  Esq.    OJicef  11  and  12,  Charing  Cross,  S;W. 


Cheqnet  aad  P.O*.  Ovden  payabla  to  order  of  Walter  Besant,  Esq.  It  is  pm^istUarly 
Teqmested  that  both  cheques  and  orders  may  be  crossed  to  Contts  and  Co.,  or  to  the  Union 
Bank  of  London,  Charing  Cross  Bianoh.  Post  Office  Orders  may  be  made  payiUft  at 
«Oiaring  Cross. 


:irOTE.— The  Prioe  of  ttm  ^^Quarterly  Statement''  is  Hatf-A-Csowiu 

Sent  fre3  to  Sabsoribers. 
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<3UABTEBLY  StATEICENT,   APBILy    1879.] 


THB 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
The  redaction  of  the  small  map  makes  satisfactory  progress.     It  is  expected 
^•C  the  outline  will  be  completed  in  July,  after  which  the  hiO-work  will;  be 
taken  in  hand.     The  meneirs  are  in  Major  Wilson's  hands.     Ko  time  wiU  now 
he  loot  in  printing  them  and  preparing  the  iUmtratioiis. 

An  impresskm  soems  to  hare  got  abroad  that  with  the  conpletiim  of  the 
field-work  ceases  the  necessity  for  fbnds.  The  fiust  has  been  slieady  pointed 
ont  in  these  N0U3  that  it  will  cost  as  much  to  pnbtirii  the  materials  in  hand  as 
to  keep  the  expedition  for  two  years  in  the  field.  The  Survey  cannot  be  called 
complete  until  the  whole  of  these  materials  are  published. 

The  Treasurer's  Statement  for  the  year  1878  is  as  follows : — 

**The  income  of  the  Fund  was  less  in  1878  than  in  1877  by  more  than  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  this  period  of  general  depression  every  society  shows  a  similar 
falling-off  in  support.  A  special  cause  for  the  decrease  in  our  own  case  seems 
to  be,  however,  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  work  is  completed.  The  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine  has,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  be  publi^ed,  and  the  cost  of 
publication  will  probably  be  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  field  for  two  years.  Again,  while  there  is  no  explormg  party  in  Pales- 
tine, no  donations  come  in,  and  the  Committee  have  to  rely  on  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions.    These  continue  pretty  steady,  and  show  little  if  any  decrease. 

**  As  regards  the  expenditure,  tiiere  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  management 
expenses,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds  was  owing  to  the  account  of  the  salary.  The  publica- 
tion of  Tent  Work  also  caused  a  very  large  increase  in  the  '  parcels'  account. 
Printing  axui  postage  amonnting  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  Quarterlv  Statement,  and  must  be  regarded  m  so  much  money 
returned  to  subscribers.  The  item  of  unpaid  acounts,  including  a  lieavy  charge 
<m  TeiU  JForkj  has  been  reduced  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  sum 
«f  1532  9s.  8d.  It  is  hoped  that  by  tl»  end  of  Afffil  the  debt  will  be  entirely 
wiped  Ovu 

^'As  regard  the  ezpsBdit«re  ef  tiie  prtseat  year,  we  have,  after  payiMst  of  out- 
standing liabilities,  nwet  of  whkh  (March  25)  are  abeady  paid,  to  provide  for 
the  publication  of  the  memoirs,  the  l«ge  map,  and  the  small  map.  Im  elher 
words,  the  Committee  have  to  take  iqpoa  themselves  the  very  scrioosrespoBsibillty 
of  printiiif^  eagrwing,  and  pnUishing  the  mass  of  materials  which  the  work  of 
the  last  seven  years  has  placed  in  their  hands." 
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The  special  appeal  made  for  the  proposed  Galilee  Expedition  was  not  con- 
tinued because  it  was  found  that  the  expedition  could  not  be  sent  out  at  the 
time  originally  proposed.  The  Committee  have  placed  the  sums  subscribed  in 
answer  to  their  firat  call,  amounting  to  £186  5s.  Od.,  on  deposit  account.  It 
will  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

About  one  hundred  and  eighty  copies  still  remain  of  the  new  edition  of  Tenl 
Jrork  in  PaleHine,  It  is  not  likely  that  another  library  edition  will  be  issued. 
Subscribers,  therefore,  who  wish  to  possess  this  record  of  work  and  observationy 
should  send  in  their  names  at  once. 


Work  in  Syria  has  again  occupied  thb  attention  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  whose  Council  have  presented  their  gold  medal  to  the  Count 
de  Vogiie  for  his  researches  in  the  Hauran. 

The  fourth  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  German  Palestine  Exploration 
Association  has  just  been  issued.  It  completes  the  first  volume.  The  contents 
of  this  number  are  a  continuation  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Duke  Frederick  II.  of 
Liegnitz  and  Brieg  to  the  Holy  Land ;  the  description  of  the  Temple  by  Philip 
de  Ayersa ;  a  paper  on  Capernaum  by  Professor  Schaff,  of  New  York,  which  we 
hope  to  translate  for  the  next  number ;  a  note  on  the  Birthplace  of  the  Prophet 
Nahnm,  and  a  chapter  on  David's  Tours,  by  Herr  Schick. 

A  work  of  research  and  interest  on  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Abraham*' 
(Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons)  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. 
The  author  has  gathered  together  all  the  information  recently  acquired 
from  the  tablets  of  Babylonia  and  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt,  and  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  in  the  **  Records- 
of  the  Past,"  in  our  own  Quarterly  Statements,  by  M.  Lenormant,  Dr.  Birch, 
Rev.  Prof.  Sayce,  M.  Chabas,  and  others.  The  aim  of  the  writer  has  been 
to  present  faithfully  the  surroundings  of  Abraham,  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived,  their  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  laws. 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  a  popular  account  of  the  Moabite  Stone,  called 
*  *  MoaVs  Patriarchal  Stone,"  which  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  James  King,  of 
Darlington,  one  of  the  authorised  lecturers  of  the  Society.  The  book,  without 
pretending  to  the  scholarship  which  distinguished  Dr.  Ginsburg's  work  on  the 
same  subject,  gives  all  the  information  on  the  stone  that  can  be  desired  in  a 
popular  volume.  The  history  of  the  original  discovery,  the  destruction,  and 
restoration  of  the  fragments,  is  a  well-known  and  often-told  story,  which  is 
here  related  with  great  clearness  and  in  sufficient  detail  A  short  treatise  will  be 
found  in  the  work  on  the  origin  and  development  of  alphabets. 

We  have  received  a  second  paper  from  Mrs.  Finn  on  the  Fellahheen  of  Pales- 
tine, which  is  published  in  the  present  number  of  the  Quarterly  StatemenU 
Although  Mrs.  Finn  has  for  the  present  ceased  to  hold  meetings  for  the  Society, 
her  interest  in  the  work  still  continues.  These  chapters  on  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people  are  destined  to  form  part  of  a  forthcoming  work  on  the 
same  subject.  

A  model  of  Herod's  Temple,  executed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Tenz,  has  been  presented 
by  him  to  the  Society.  The  modeller  has  adopted  the  traditional  view  of  the 
position  of  the  Temple,  and  has  attempted  to  present  a  restoration  of  all  tha 
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ehambers,  vaults,  gates,  and  conidoM  described  by  Joeephtis  and  Ezekiel.    The 
model  may  be  seen  in  the  Society's  room  at  the  South  Kensington  Mnsenm. 


It  is  again  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  the  most  convenient 
manner  of  payiug  a  subscription  is  by  weans  of  a  bank.  Many  subscribers  have 
adopted,  this  method  recommended  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  January  last. 
Among  ether  advantages,  this  method  i-emoves  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage, 
and  saves  the  Society's  office  the  labour  and  expense  of  acknowledgment  by 
official  receipt  and  letter. 

We  repent  what  we  said  in  the  Notes  of  the  Quarterly  StaUmtnJt  for  January, 
1879,  that  the  payment  of  subscriptions  early  in  the  year  greatly  strenghtens  the 
hands  of  the  Committee. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly  are  asked  to 
flend  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  the  periodical  to  all 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes  give  rise 
to  occasional  omissions. 


The  income  of  the  Fund  from  all  sources,  from  December  31st,  1878,  to  March 
11th,  1879,  was  £783  43.  3d.  The  expenditure  was  as  follows  :--Reduction  of 
debt  and  liabilities  on  Tent  Work,  £783  68.  2d  ;  small  amounts  paid  on  explora- 
tion accoimt,  £19  15s.  2d. ;  rent,  lecture  account,  parcels,  postage,  salaries,  and 
offices,  ^202  lis.  3d. 


It  has  been  asked  whether,  since  the  Survey  is  finished,  the  Quarterly  State^ 
mttU  will  be  discontinued.  The  Survey,  as  stated  above,  will  be  actually  com- 
pleted when  it  is  entirely  published,  and  not  before.  Bat  its  completion  does 
not  mean  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  reference  to  the  original 
prospectus  will  show.  And  there  is,  more  than  ever,  need  of  a  periodical  devoted 
to  the  special  line  of  research  which  is  the  raison  d'itre  of  this  Quarterly  StateineiU, 
It  will  therefore  be  continued  as  long  as  the  Society  exists  and  there  is  work  of 
the  kind  which  it  represents  to  be  done  and  reported. 


Several  cases  have  been  at  various  times  discovered  of  postage  stamps  being 
lost  on  their  way  to  the  office.  The  only  way  to  avoid  such  loss,  unless  subscript 
tions  are  paid  through  the  bank,  is  to  send  money  by  P.  0.0.  or  by  cheque, 
in  every  case  payable  to  the  order  of  Walter  Besant,  Esq.,  and  crossed  to  Coutts 
and  Co.f  or  the  Union  BaTik,  Charing  Cross  Branch, 


The  ninth  thousand  of  **  Our  Work  in  Palestine  "  is  now  ready  (price  8s.  6d.), 
and  may  be  ordered  of  booksellers.  This  book  carries  the  work  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Survey,  but  does  not  embrace  M.  Ganneau's  discoveries 
nor  the  results  of  the  Survey  itself. 

The  following  are  at  present  Representatives  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Hon.  Sees,  : — 

Archdeaconry  of  Hereford :  Kev.  J.  S,  Stooke-Taughan,  Wellington  Heath 
Vicarage,  Ledbury. 
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C^ty  and  neigbbonrkood  ef  Maaobester :  Uev,  W.  F.  Bircli,  St  Sa:(riour*» 

Hectoiy. 
Lancashire :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St.  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 
London  :  Rev.  Heniy  Geary,  16,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square ;  and  Mr. 

C.  Stnart  Lockhart  (address  at  the  office). 
Noneich  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 
Suffolk  :  Rev.  F.  0.  Long,  Stow -upland,  Stowinark«t 
Peterborough  :  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  Farndish  Rectory,  VrfilUngborough. 
Worcester :  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Evesham  (Member  of  General  and  Executive 

Committee,  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Secvetaries  to  tiie  Fund). 
Dieoese  of  Bipon  :  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  Kirkby  Malham  Vicamge. 
North  "Wales  :  Rev.  John  Jones,  Treborth,  Bangor. 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  the  North :  Rev.  James  King,  18,  Paradise  Terrace^ 

^Darlington.    Mr.  King  has  recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  commnni* 

cations  for  lectures,  &c.,  can  be  sent  to  the  Office  at  Charing  Cross. 
Scotland.— Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  Dalgetty,  Burntisland. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Qmrta-Iy  Statement,  the  Committee  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
Itave  such  proposals  to  be  discussed  on  their  own  uierits,  and  that  by  publishin|^ 
them  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  the  Committee  do  not  sanction  or  adopt  them. 

Aanual  subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for 
the  current  year  when  due,  at  their  earliest  convemenoey  and  without  waiting  far 
application. 

The  Committee  are  always  glad  to  receive  dd  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Stah^ 
mendj  eapeciflUy  those  whidi  have  been  advertised  as  out  of  print. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  already  advertised,  that  subscriba^  te 
the  Fund  are  privileged  by  the  publishers  to  receive  both  the  **  Literary  Remaina 
of  the  kle  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhit*-  Drake,"  and  the  **  Underground  Jerusalem  "  of 
Cacptain  Warren,  at  reduced  rates.  The  former  book  will  be  sent  for  ten 
shillings,  the  latter  for  sixteen  shillings,  postage  paid.  But  letter  asking  for 
tiiem  must  be  eent  to  the  office  at  11  and  12,  Chartog  Cross  only. 

Cases  for  binding  the  Quarterly  Sla'cment  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had'on 
apfklicaiion  to  "hitmas.  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  8,  New  Burlington  Street  They 
are  in  green  or  brown  doth,  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society,  uniform  Ul 
appeaffODoe  with  ''Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  and  are  sold  at  the  prioe  of 
eighteen  pence. 

lieut.  Kitchener's  Guinea  Book  of  Biblical  Photographs  can  be  bought  at  Mr. 
Stanford's  establishment,  55,  Charing  Cross.  It  contains  twelve  views,  with  & 
short  account  of  each.  They  are  mounted  on  tinted  boards,  and  handsomelji 
bound. 
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A  JOURNEY  ON  FOOT  THROUGH  ARABIA  PEl^RiEA. 

{A  Taper  read  before  the  Oeographical  Section  of  the  Sritith  A$$oci€ttion.^ 
By  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Holland,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Eajkly  in  the  moming  on  the  29th  of  last  March  I  arriyed  at  Suez^ 
having  left  London  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  I  had  only  ten  weeks  at 
my  eommand ;  but  allowing  a  iortnight  for  the  journeys  out  to  Suez  and 
home  again  this  would  leave  me  eight  weeks,  which  I  hoped  would  prove 
sufifioient  to  enable  me  to  acoomplish  the  objects  of  my  expedition,  whicb 
were  (1)  to  examine  the  sandstone  distnot  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
lying  between  the  ancient  Egyptian  mining  stations  of  ^ady  Mugharab 
and  Serfd^it  el  Kadim,  with  the  view  of  the  possible  discovery  of  other 
Eg^'ptian  ruins  or  inscriptions ;  (2)  to  trace  out  the  various  routes  that 
the  Israelites  might  have  taken  on  their  march  northwards  from  Mount 
Sinai  to  Kadesh-Bamea,  so  as  to  institute  a  just  comparison  between  the 
facilities  or  the  difficulties  which  attend  them;  (3)  to  explore  Jebel 
Mugr^  and  Ain  Kadeis,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  some  additional  light 
upon  the  question  of  the  site  of  Eadesh-Bamea,  and  the  boundary  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Edom ;  and  (4)  to  follow  the  road  from  Wady  el  Arish 
by  the  ancient  Lake  Serbonis  to  Kantara,  which  Brugsch  Bey  has  6Ug«- 
gested  as  the  route  which  the  Israelites  took  when  then  they  left  Egypt. 

Having  paid  four  previous  visits  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  I  was 
already  well  known  to  the  Tow&rah  Arabs  who  inhabit  that  region,  and 
found  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  Sheild^ 
Xass^  to  aooompany  mo  with  two  other  Arabs  and  three  camels.  As  on 
former  visits  I  preferred  myself  to  travel  on  foot,  as  more  convenient  for 
taking  notes  of  the  country,  and  for  using  the  instruments  which  the 
council  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  had  kindly  lent  to  me.  I 
had  no  other  companion  or  attendant  besides  my  three  Bedouin 
Arabs.  Two  of  the  camels  carried  my  tent,  baggage,  and  provisions  for 
two  months;  the  third  one,  the  Sheikh,  and  the  Arabs'  supply  of  com. 

On  Sunday  evening,  March  31st,  I  walked  quietly  down  to  the  "Wells 
«f  Moses,  to  which  place  I  had  sent  on  my  camek,  and  the  next  day  I 
fivirly  started  on  my  desert  journey.  On  reaching  Wady  Gharundelwe 
found  that  Nassar's  tents  had  been  removed  here  from  Wadj  Nusb,  where 
we  had  expected  to  find  them,  and  I  was  compelled  to  stop  one  day  as 
bis  guest,  so  that  I  did  not  reach  the  latter  place  till  Friday.  At  "Wady 
Nusb  there  are  extensive  ancient  workings  for  manganese  and  haomatite 
iron-ores,  but  there  is  iU>  direct  communicaiion  with  the  turquoise  mines 
of  Ser^bit  el  "FCadiTFi.  Passing  over  the  head  of  "Wady  Nusb,  where  thece  - 
are  many  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  and  up  to  the  head  of  "Wady  Lahyan  I 
entered  "Wady  Sahow,  and  tracing  it  down  discovered  that  after  runmng 
in  a  westerly  direction,  about  four  miles  as  a  broad  open  vaUey'with  &db 
seyal  trees  and  much  herbage,  it  changes  into  a  narrow  winding  rocky 
ravine,  enclosed  by  high  granite  difEs,  in  one  place  only  nine  feet  wide, 
and  finally,  below  a  fall  of  considerable  depth,  takes  the  name  of  "Wady 
SheUM.    It  is  impcussable  for  camels,  but  a  footpath  leads  down  it.    The- 
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mouth  of  Wady  Shellil  is  well  known,  since  the  usual  road  to  Wady 
Mokatteb  leads  past  it,  but  the  origin  of  its  name,  **  The  Valley  of 
Cataracts,''  so-called  from  the  fall  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  its 
connection  with  Wady  Sahow  has  not,  I  believe,  before  been  traced. 

I  found  extensive  turquoise  mines  in  Wady  Sahow  in  full  work  by  the 
Arabs,  but  there  were  no  traces  of  ancient  workings,  or  Egyptian 
inscriptions;  nor  is  there  any  direct  road  down  Wady  Sahow  to  Wady 
Mugh&rah,  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 

I  returned  by  Wady  Lahyan  to  Serllbit  el  Kadim,  and  stopping  there 
two  days  had  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  exploring  the  ancient 
Egyptian  mines  on  that  mountain,  and  quite  satisfied  myself  that  they 
were  worked  for  turquoise  only.  The  Arabs  still  work  these  mines,  and 
as  at  W.  Mugh^rahhave  destroyed  by  blasting  many  of  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. 

On  leaving  Ser&bit  el  K&dim  I  followed  the  usual  road  by  Wadies 
Kamileh  and  Bark,  and  the  pass  of  Nukb  Howa,  to  Jebel  Musa,  which  I 
reached  on  April  14th. 

I  stayed  here  one  day,  ascending  the  moimtain  and  renewing  my 
acquaintance  with  the  monks  at  the  convent  of  St.  Katharine.  On  the 
14th  I  started  onwards  to  trace  the  route  of  the  Israelites  northwards  to 
Kadesh. 

Crossing  over  the  mountains  from  W.  er  Kahab  to  W.  Tlah  I  descended 
that  valley,  and  then  turning  to  the  east,  up  W.  Gharbeh,  reached  el 
Watiyeh,  the  pass  in  W.  es  Sheikh  which  marks,  I  believe,  the  site  of 
Hephidim.  I  thus  passed  along  the  northern  face  of  the  high  mountain- 
ous district,  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  El  Jib41,  and,  I  think, 
to  the  Jews  of  old  by  that  of  Horeb,  my  object  being  to  examine  the 
water  supply  on  the  north-west  of  el  Watiyeh.  /My  camels  I  sent  roimd 
by  W.  es  Sheikh. 

The  next  day  I  continued  eastwards,  south  of  the  el  Watiyeh  range, 
for  about  four  miles,  till  I  reached  the  head  of  W.  Sa'al  el  Relyan  (**  the 
watery  "),  which  I  traced  down  to  its  junction  with  W.  Sa'al  el  Atsh^ 
(**  the  thirsty  "),  which  forms  the  usual  road  from  Jebel  Musa ;  I  followed 
the  course  of  W.  Sa'al  to  Erweis  el  Ebeirig,  from  which  point  I  crossed 
over  north-east  to  W.  Hurrah. 

I  had  before  explored  W.  Sa'al  el  Atshlln,  and  the  other  wadies  to  the 
south,  and  am  of  opinion  that  all  these  wadies  are  too  narrow,  rugged, 
and  winding  to  have  formed  a  road  for  the  passage  of  the  large  host  of 
the  Israelites ;  nor  can  I  at  all  agree  with  my  friend  Professor  Palmer  in 
finding  in  the  numerous  heaps  of  stone  at  Erweis  el  Ebeirig,  the  traces  of 
the  Israelitish  camp  at  Kibroth  Hataavah,  nor,  again,  do  I  hold  it  possible 
to  identify  A  in  Huthera  with  Hazeroth ;  the  names  are  similar,  but  the 
difficulties  of  the  route  appear  to  mo  to  place  the  latter  identification 
out  of  the  question. 

After  journeying  eastwards  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Ain  Huthera  I 
retraced  my  steps  to  Wady  Murrah,  which  I  followed  up  to  its  head,  and 
ascending  the  pass  of  Aragib  Bahi,  and  crossing  an  elevated  sandstone 
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plateau,  reached  Ain  el  Afchdar,  the  gardens  of  whioh  I  had  fixed  upon 
as  a  shady  and  well  watered  spot  for  resting  on  Easter-day.  I  had  thus 
•examined  what  I  may  call  the  lower  range  of  Jebel  et  Tih,  without  find- 
ing  any  road  OTer  i(^  exoept  a  diffioult  pass  called  Nukb  Hurrah ;  and 
having  explored  on  this .  or  in  previous  journeys  every  wady  leading 
from  Jebel  Musa,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  I  felt  oonvinoed 
that  all  were  unsuitable  for  the  passage  of  the  600,000  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  of  the  Israelites.  I  had  abo  explored  the  country 
to  the  north-west  of  Ain  el  Akhdar  with  similar  results. 

On  April  22nd,  crossing  Jodf  a  el  Akhdar,  the  sandstone  plateau,  whioh 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  weUs,  I  arrived  at  a  large  Arab  encampment, 
where  I  was  entertained  by  Zeid,  whom  I  now  took  as  g^de  in  the 
place  of  one  of  my  other  Arabs.  In  the  afternoon  we  ascended  Nukb 
Bhalal,  an  easy  pass  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  but  there  was  no  road 
beyond.  There  is  excellent  pasture  on  the  limestone  plateau  which  we 
reached,  and  the  pass  is  evidently  much  used,  but  only  for  taking  the 
flocks  and  camels  to  pasture  there.  Near  the  head  of  the  pass  there  are 
some  interesting  nuw^mis,  ancient  storehouses,  or  dwellings. 

Towards  the  north  of  the  plateau  of  £1  Jo(ifah  is  situated  a  prominent 
conical  hill  of  white  sandstone,  capped  by  a  hard  stratum  of  limestone 
coutaioing  echini  and  other  fossils,  and  called  QalMb.  From  this  I 
obtained  bearings  to  several  mountain  peaks,  the  position  of  whioh  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

The  district  to  the  S.E.  of  Gal^b  is  caUed  Zerantk,  and  consists 
of  an  elevated  sandstone  plateau,  to  which  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  of 
open  ground  from  W.  es  Sheikh,  and  the  pass  of  el  Watiyeh. 

From  this  I  descended  by  W.  Dereslyeh  over  a  succession  of  terraces  of 
white  sandstone  to  the  head  of  W.  Zelleger.  In  the  former  wady  we 
found  a  good  supply  of  rain  water  that  had  been  retained  in  a  large  pot- 
hole. There  are  extensive  sand-drifts  in  the  upper  portion^of  W.  Zelleger. 
Here  bulbs  abound,  and  in  January,  1867,  I  found  large  numbers  of 
crocuses,  whence  I  believe  comes  the  name  Safran,  by  which  this  wady 
has  sometimes  been  known.  There  is  also  a  largo  quantity  of  retem  or 
broom,  with  which  probably  is  connected  the  name  of  Bithmab,  the 
station  of  the  Israelites  which  stands  next  to  Hazeroth,  which  latter 
place  I  am  inclined  to  place  on  the  Joiif  ah  plateau,  where  the  ruins  of 
ancient  endosuies  still  exist. 

W.  Zelleger  is  a  broad  vaUey  with  a  smooth,  level  bed,  running  north- 
cast  between  two  lines  of  low  mountains,  which  appear  to  be  very 
rich  in  pasturage.  About  twenty  miles  down  it  W.  Ar&deh  runs  in 
from  the  south.  This  is  a  very  large  valley,  with  abundance  of 
vegetation.  About  six  miles  lower  W.  Edeid  enters  from  the  north.  I 
turned  off  up  this  valley  in  order  to  visit  the  pass  of  Nakb  el  Mirad, 
which  has  been  described  by  Professor  Palmer.  Its  rocky  bed  afforded 
a  very  bad  road  for  walking,  and  W.  Biyar,  which  runs  into  it  about 
nine  miles  up,  was  no  better,  and  we  were  heartily  glad  to  reach  our 
halting  place  at  the  weUs,  which  give  the  valley  its  name.     We  found 
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some  Arabs  ^ere  watering  Hitar  flooks  and  «anielfi  and  washing  tiieir 
sheep.  . 

Taking  Zeid  with  mo  as  guide,  I  walked  on  io  ihe  pass.  We  reaohed 
the  base  of  Jebel  ^Ejmeh  in  an  honr,  and  weve  just  forty  minutos  in 
asoending  to  the  top.  The  pass  is  steep  and  winding,  and  impradaoable 
for  waggons.  This  and  the  rockj  diaraoier  of  the  wadies  lf>adhig  to  it 
i^^ear  to  me  to  pat  it  out  of  t^e  ^estion  as  a  possMe Tonte  for  the. 
Israelites.  It  is  much  used  by  the  Arabs,  but  merely  as  a  road  for 
bringing  down  the  goats  and  camels  from  the  mountains  to  water  them 
at  ihe  wells.  From  the  summit  of  J.  Ejmeh  I  obtained  a  serifls  of 
distant  bearings  to  J.  Katharine  and  other  mountains,  andw^ile  engaged 
in  taking  these  Zotd  was  equally  busy  in  manufaotunng  a  4int  imple- 
ment to  eat  his  toe-naOs. 

The  wells,  of  which  there  were  formerly  more  than  a  doscn,  have 
suffered  much  from  negileot,  and  two  only  oontaxned  water,  but  owing 
probably  to  the  aecumulation  <^  the  droppings  of  the  animals  anmnd 
them  for  many  oeuturios  the  water  was  very  i>ad.  Washing  it  was  easy 
to  dispense  with,  but  we  had  nothing  dse  to  drink,  and  all  suffered 
sererely.  Sheikh  Nassar  observed  ''that  if  my  Lord  Moses  had  brought 
tike  600,000  Israelites  here,  they  would  all  have  fuUon  ill,"  as  we  had 
done,  and  was  greatly  amused  at  the  idea. 

We  only  stopped  one  night  at  the  wells,  and  on  reaching  l^c  junction 
of  Wady  Biyar  with  W.  Edeid  Ze!d  started  off  up  iiie  latter,  and  after 
three  hours  returned  with  a  skin  of  excellent  water. 

On  reaching  Wady  Zollegor  wc  followed  it  down  to  W.  el  Ain  el  Elya« 
Here  the  valley,  which  has  hitherto  been  broad  and  open,  takes  a  diarp 
turn  to  the  south  through  a  narrow  rooky  ravine.  Water  is  plentiful, 
l^ough  not  very  good.  An  easy  pass,  Nc^  el  Ohlyil,  which  we  wore 
about  half  an  hour  in  crossing,  brought  us  again  to  a  succession  of  broad 
open  valleys,  and  three  miles  on  we  reaohed  Wady  SowknL  I  had 
before  travelled  from  this  point  up  W.  Zelleger.  I  now  entered  upon 
new  ground.  In  W.  Sowini  we  obtained  excellent  water  from  some 
holes  dug  in  its  bod,  and  it  appeared  that  in  this  way  a  very  large 
suppfy  might  easily  be  obtained  both  here  and  also  in  many  other  places 
above  a  point  ipdiere  a  largo  valley  is  contracted  by  rocks,  and  thus  Ute 
woterislwonghtnear  the  surface.  W.  Sowini  runs  down  from.  J.  Ejmeh. 
We  followed  up  its  stony  bed  for  half  a  mile,  and  then,  turning  to  tiie 
right,  north-east,  up  a  naorow  guSy,  crossed  a  rodcy  x>lateau,  and 
descended  into  W.  SheflMukheh,  -wiiere  there  arc  many  seyal  trees  and  good 
pasturage.  Here  we  camped  for  tho  night,  and  intended  to  stop  the 
following  di^,  wMch  was  Sunday,  but  tho  number  of  midges  made  rest 
impossible,  amd  oompellod  us  to  travel  on.  Passing  over  some  low 
gpranite  halls,  beneath  a  higher  range  wbioii  lay  on  our  left,  we  reached 
W.  d  Atiydi,  about  eight  ndlcs  distant  from  W.  Sow&ni.  This  is  a 
broad,  open  wady,  with  a  smooth  gravelly  bed.  We  entered  it  opposite 
Jebel  Haramat,  a  laige  outlying  sandstone  mountain. 

The  road  which  we  had  followed  from  W.  fiowlini  appeared  in  places. 
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too  steep  and  rooky  for  the  poeeage  of  the  Israelites  with  their  waggons^ 
BO,  taidng  Zeid  with  me,  I  traced  down  the  lower  portion  of  W.  el  Atiyeh 
to  near  its  junction  with  W.  Sow&ni,  and  found  that  it  afforded  a  far 
easier  road.  We  rested  in  W.  So&iah,  in  a  small  cave  in  whioh  there  was- 
a  spring,  which  formed  a  pool  of  delioious  water.  On  returning  we 
followed  Berb  as  Soikah,  a  good  road  lying  between  W.  el  Atiyeh  and  our 
other  route. 

In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  course  north-east  up  W.  el  Atiydr 
to  Jebel  el  Herte,  passing  on  the  way  a  large  Arab  cemetery.  I  ascended 
Jebel  el  Herte,  hoping  to  get  a  bearing  to  some  fixed  peak,  but  in  this  I 
failed,  although  I  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surroundings 
oountry.  It  is  not  a  high  mountain,  but  from  its  prominent  position  is. 
seen  from  far.  At  the  top  is  a  hole  surrounded  by  large  stones,  as  if 
for  a  beacon  fire  in  old  times.  I  have  noticed  similar  remains  on  many 
Other  prominent  mountains  in  that  oountry.  North  of  this  point  areja 
snocesdon  of  low  ranges  of  limestone  mountains,  through  which  the 
wady,  which  now  takes  the  name  of  W.  el  Hessi,  runs.  As  we  ascended 
to  a  higher  level  the  surrounding  mormtains  gradually  appearod  lower,, 
and  the  oountry  became  more  open.  About  five  miles  on  the  name  of 
the  wady  again  changed  to  W.  Edwah.  Here  we  turned  eastwards^up  a 
broad  valley,  still  bearing  the  name  of  W.  el  Hessi,  to  a  well  about  six 
miles  distant,  where  we  obtained  water.  Thus  far  I  had,  I  believe,  been 
following  the  route  taken  in  1840  by  Baron  Koller  from  Sinai  to  Akabah, 
and  my  names  and  distances  agree  fairly  with  his,  as  given  in  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society^a  Journal  of  1842. 

Wishing  to  explore  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  route  of  the  Israel- 
ites further  northwards,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  W.  Edwah.  After 
following  this  up  about  four  miles,  we  entered  W.  Sha'arah.l  ^£he 
country  now  partook  of  the  character  of  large  rolling  plains,  wit^  abun- 
dant herbage.  I  saw  many  traces  of  Arab  camps,  but  the  dryness  of  the 
season  had  diiven  all  the  Arabs  northwards  in  search  of  pasturage ;  the 
herbage  was  very  dry,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient 
food  for  our  camels ;  a  difficulty  that  was  much  increased  by  large  flights 
of  locusts.  After  proceeding  about  fifteen  miles  further  nortiiwards,  we 
crossed  the  watershed,  and  entered  Wady  Meleg,  which  flows  towards  the 
Arabah.  This  wady  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  has  formed  a  deft  in 
the  hard  limestone  rock  40  to  100  feet  deep.  In  this  huge  pot-holes,. 
20  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  have  been  made  by  the  boidders.  Here  the 
water  lodges  in  a  series  of  these  natural  wells,  tho  sides  of  which'[are 
deeply  worn  by  the  ropes  of  water-drawers,  proving  that  they  have  been 
used  for  many  centuries.  Zeid  informed  me  that  the  wady^took  the- 
names  of  el  Alalik,  and  Nub'a  farther  northwards.  Wo  reached  this 
watering-place  about  8.30  on  May  Ist,  and  stopped  three  hoiu^  to  draw 
water  and  make  bread.  On  starting  onwards  I  took  Zeid  with'me  to 
examine  the  Wady  lower  down.  In  crossing  some  rising  ground  to 
rejoin  oiu*  camels,  we  saw  two  Arabs  and  a  camel  pass  behind  a  hill 
beyond.    We  dropped  down  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  running 
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on,  stopped  our  camds,  and  Nassar  and  Zcid  ascended  the  hill  behind 
which  the  Arabs  had  disappeared.  They  soon  returned,  and  reported 
that  we  were  close  upon  a  large  gom,  or  raiding  expoditidn.  We 
instantly  turned,  and  drove  back  our  camels  as  fast  as  possible,  avoiding 
all  soft  places  that  might  leave  tracks  and  rising  ground.  About  4  o'clock 
my  Arabs  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  we  looked  out  for  camping 
ground,  while  2ieid  was  sent  back  to  try  to  gain  some  tidings  of  the 
direction  that  the  gom  was  taking.  Suddenly  Selim  exclaimed,  *  *  Here  they 
C9me  !  "  and  looking  back  I  saw  two  dromedaries  carrying  four  men  in 
liot  pursuit.  When  about  300  yards  from  us  they  dismounted,  and 
called  upon  us  to  surrender,  which  my  sheikh  refused  to  do.  They  then 
formed  in  a  line,  and  with  lighted  matchlocks  tried  t<?  drive  us  up  a  side 
valley.  There  was  much  clever  manoeuvering  on  both  sides,  and  a  great 
deal  of  Jangry  gesticulation,  shouting,  and  presenting  of  g^uns,  our  object 
l)eing  to  gain  time  for  Zeid,  whom  we  saw  running  up  in  the  distance,  to 
reach  us.  It  was  neither  my  inclination  nor  my  policy  to  fight,  so  I 
handed  'my  gun  to  Nassar  and  walked  quietly  beside  him  with  my 
imibrella  up  as  a  sign  that  I  was  a  non-combatant,  much  amused  at  my 
position,  deeply  interested  in  observing  their  manner  of  attack  and 
defence,  and  determined,  when  matters  had  come  to  a  crisis,  to  claim  as 
my  escort  whichever  party  was  victorious.  At  last  the  raiders  had 
approached  within  30  yards  of  us.  Nassar  loudly  appealing  to  God  to 
witness  between  him  and  them,  now  drew  a  line  upon  the  ground  with 
my  gun ;  this  he  did  three  times,  each  time  retiring  a  few  steps.  Then 
taking  his  stand  at  the  third  line  with  Selim,  they  stood  with  guns  pre- 
sented ready  to  fire  the  instant  the  first  line  should  be  crossed.  On  reaching 
this,  the  four  raiders  halted ;  and  seeing  my  English  gun,  and  hearing 
Zeid  running  up  from  behind  them,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
were  the  strongest ;  so,  pulling  down  the  handkerchiefs  with  which  their 
faces  were  concealed,  they  exclaimed  Salamak,  **  Peace  be  to  you,"  and 
crossing  the  lines,  my  sheikh  and  theirs,  who  recognised  each  other,  fell 
into  each  other's  arms  and  kissed ;  and  then  we  aU  sat  round  in  a  circle 
and  heard  their  story  of  how  they  had  tracked  us  from  the  watering- 
place  at  W.  Meleg.  They  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Haiwat,  and  with 
50  dromedaries  and  100  men  were  on  their  way  for  a  raid  in  the  Ma^i 
country  to  the  north-east  of  Akaba.  Three  of  them  camped  with  us  that 
night ;  one  disappeared,  we  expected  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the 
rest  of  their  force,  and  my  Arabs  stood  to  their  guns  all  night,  but  we 
were  not  further  molested.  The  want  of  pasturage  and  water  had  already 
led  ufl  to  decide  upon  making  for  Nukhl.  I  had  much  wished  to  visit 
Akaba  and  Dr.  Beke's  Moimt  Sinai  (Jebel  en  Niir),  but  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so. 

The  presence  of  this  raid,  and  the  prospect  of  a  return  raid  from  the 
Ma^  made  us  abandon  our  plan  of  reaching  Nukhl  by  the  Hajj  road, 
which  runs  from  Akaba  to  Suez ;  and  we  took  a  more  southerly  route, 
which  was  known  to  my  Arabs,  but  has  not,  I  believe,  been  followed  by 
any  previous  traveller. 
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Aftor  crossing  a  succession  of  hard  flinty  plateaux,  divided  by  branches 
of  W.  Tasyibeh,  we  reached  in  1 J  hours  a  low  hill  called  Mntrdri  beta 
Nam^is,  from  the  large  number  of  round  houses  or  tombs  scattered  over 
its  top  and  sides.  We  came  to  similar  ruins  farther  on,  and  near  these  I 
found  several  drawings  of  ibex,  and  a  well-cut  Sinaitic  inscription,  the 
only  one  I  saw  in  the  Tih  desert.  In  IJ  hours  more,  we  reached  "W. 
Umm  Shyish  Her&ni,  in  which  there  is  a  Ifurge  well,  much  frequented  as 
a  watering-place.  It  was  surrounded  by  ^ight  stone  troughs,  and 
another  group  of  troughs  a  short  distance  higher  up  the  wady  marked  the 
position  of  another  well,  which  has  now  disappeared.  Two  roads  lead  from 
this  point  to  Nukhl.  The  northern  one  by  the  plain  north  of  J.  Fahih 
(probably  that  followed  by  Wallin  in  1845,  leading  past  Bir  Zureis),  the 
other  across  a  mountainous  district  to  the  south.  We  took  the  latter  aa 
the  safest  from  the  dreaded  raids ;  my  Arabs  pointing  out  in  the  distance 
J.  Kureis  and  J.  Themed.  They  told  me  that  there  are  five  well-known 
wells  south  of  the  Hajj  road ;  viz.,  Themed,  Kureis,  Taiyibeh  about  three 
miles  north  of  our  road,  Hersl,  and  Umm  Shyish  Herini ;  Zeid  added  that 
there  are  many  other  watering-places,  and  much  water  after  rain,  but  no 
more  well  a. 

Our  route  was  a  dreary  one  across  barren  and  monotonous  ranges  of 
chalk  mountains,  but  groups  of  round  tombs  here  and  there  in  prominent 
positions  proved  its  antiquity  as  a  road. 

After  journeying  three  and  a  quarter  hours  we  reached  W.  Nef^s,  a 
large  valley  running  north-west.  As  we  followed  this  down  it  gradually 
broadened  out,  and  the  mountains  became  lower.  After  three  and  a  half 
hours  we  left  the  bed  of  W.  Nef^s,  which  turned  towards  the  west,  and  for 
fourteen  hours  continued  to  cross  a  succession  of  wadics,  divided  by 
tracts  of  stony  desert  and  low  ridges.  Our  water  began  to  run  short, 
and  we  had  to  travel  by  night  as  well  as  day.  We  saw  large  numbers  oi 
storks  hei^.  At  length  we  halted  on  l^ay  4th  at  midday,  about  ten 
miles  south-east  of  Nukhl,  in  W.  Tureifeh,  and  sent  on  our  three  camels 
for  water  and  flour,  having  almost  run  out  of  Jboth.  The  sun  set,  and 
our  camels  had  not  returned.  I  was  left  alone  with  Sheikh  Nasslir,  who 
began  to  suffer  greatly  from  thirst.  He  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  asked, 
me  to  keep  a  look  out  for  the  camels,  as  his  eyes  began  to  grow  dim  from 
f everishness  produced  by  thirst ;  and  yet  I  was  not  able  to  induce  him  to 
touch  the  little  store  of  water  which  he  had  put  aside  for  me.  This  was 
only  one  instance  of  his  self-denial  for  my  sake ;  and  whenever  we  were 
in  difficulties  with  regard  to  food  and  water,  all  my  three  Arabs  insisted 
on  reserving  whatever  there  was  for  me,  no  matter  how  much  they  were 
suffering.  I  never  had  more  cheery  or  faithful  attendants.  They  were 
all,  too,  most  anxious  to  give  me  sdl  the  information  they  possessed,  and 
I  never  foimd  them  willingly  misleading  me.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  character  of  the  Towarah  Arabs  for  honesty  and  faithfulness. 

At  half -past  eight  Selim  arrived  with  water,  and  letters  from  Nukhl, 
and  it  turned  out  that  the  Egyptian  soldiers  at  the  Castle  had  impounded 
my  camels,  and  only  let  them  go  when  night  set  in  and  they  found  no 
more  baksheesh  forthcoming. 
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On.  May  5th  we  had  a  high  south  wind  and  sand-storm.  It  was  the 
most  trying  day  I  had,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  standing  at  102^  at 
midday.  Being  Sunday  we  had  intended  to  rest,  but  want  of  psfituragc, 
in  consequence  of  the  drought  and  locusts,  compelled  us  to  move  <m  to 
within  three  miles  of  Nukhl. 

We  were  now  in  the  country  of  the  Tiyihah  tribe.  I  was  much  afraid 
lest  some  of  the  TRy&hah  should  be  at  Kukhl,  and  claim  their  right  to 
take  mo  on,  in  which  case  I  should  have  had  to  part  with  my  TowtoJi 
Arabs.  Fortunately,  only  one  was  there,  and  wo  mi^naged  to  give  him 
the  slip,  makiag  our  way  past  Nukljl  by  the  bed  of  "W.  el  Arish^ 
whilst  he,  determined  to  catch  us,  mu^t.  have  passed  within  half  a  mile 
of  us  on  his  way  to  our  camp  in  W.  Tureifeh,  which  we  had  just  left. 
We  pushed  on  northwards,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  overtaJdng  us. 

Our  course  now  lay  north-east  up  W.  el  Arish.  About  three  miles 
north  of  Ifukhl  its  overflow  forms  a  large  ciUuvial  plain,  which  continues 
more  or  less,  I  believe,  to  the  mouth  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
real  bed  of  the  wady  is  small,  and  lies  to  the  west  of  the  alluvium,  which 
-appears  to  be  a  deposit  from  the  drainage  from  neighbouring  ranges  of 
white  chalk  hills.  Large  tracts  of  it  were  ploughed  up  by  the  Arabs 
ready  for  sowing 'com  after  the  rain;  and  in  many  places  I  saw  the 
«tubblo  of  last  year's  crop  of  maize,  doura,  or  barley.  The  process  of 
ploughing  is  very  simple.  A  ropo  is  tied  to  a  stake  about  a  foot  from 
the  bottom,  and  a  camel  being  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  the 
-stake  is  drawn  along  the  ground  backwards  and  forwards,  scratching  up 
furrows  about  one  and  a  half  feet  apart.  In  these  the  com  is  sown  after 
rain.  Isolated  mounds  of  the  alluvium  show  that  the  bed  of  the  wady 
has  at  some  time  been  at  least  15  feet  higher  than  at  present. 

Wady  el  Arish,  on  receiving  W.  el  Agg&bah,  sweeps  round  to  the  west  of 
J.  Ikhrim^  between  that  mountain  and  J.  Teleg  {not  west  of  J.  Yeleg, 
Ba  shown  on  Professor  Palmer's  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake's  map).  It 
tjhen  flows  to  the  east  of  Jebel  Helal,  and  through  the  north  of  that 
mountain  by  a  narrow  gorge.  I  need  not  stop  to  describe  my  route  by  the 
^)ast  of  J.  Ikhrim,  across  W.  Garaiyeh  and  Jebel  Sheraif  to  W.  Muweilah. 
Professor  Palmer  and  others  have  already  done  so.  One  passes  over  a 
fiuocession  of  wadies  conveying  the  drainage  from  J,  Mugr^  to  W.  el 
Arish,  aH  abounding  with  broom  and  desert  herbage.  All  was  dried  up 
now,  but  in  many  spots  the  stones  were  thickly  covered  with  lichen, 
which  seemed  to  denote  a  considerable  amount  of  damp,  and  vast 
quantities  of  white  smul-shells  (I  have  counted  upwards  of  a  hundred 
in  one  small  shrub),  tightly  sealed  to  twigs  or  stones,  were  a  sure  sign 
that  there  must,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  be  an  abundant  supply 
■of  succulent  vegetation.  There  were  also  evident  traces  of  volcanic 
action.  J.  Ikhrim  appeared  to  consist  of  a  disrupting  core  of  igneous  rook, 
which  had  displaced  and  thrown  up  the  overlying  strata  of  sandstone 
and  limestone.  Jebels  Yeleg  and  Helal,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the 
•distance  of  a  few  miles,  had  been  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
probably  the  limestone  cHfT  extending  eastwards  from  N*akb  d  Fahdi, 
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^md  the  len^  ridge  of  Jfth%L  Sfaeraif  had  been  thrown  up  hj  voleaiua 
action.  It  is  interesting'  to  nolioe  this  in  the  -pnMble  -vieinity  of  gadwh 
Bamaa,  where  tiie  opening  of  the  cwlii  (caused  doubtlesi  hf  simikr 
agency)  swallowed  up  Korah  and  his  company. 

At  JebelSheratf  we  again  fell  short  of  water^  and  tmmed  westwasds  to 
the  bed  of  W.  el  Arisk  in  hopes  of  finding  some  pools  of  rain-water.  In 
this  we  were  not  soeeesBful,  bat  Zeid  rode  over  to  Hathiraht  a  basin  in 
W.  "BMSy  and  obtained  some  tiiere ;  bat  we  had  to  pay  for  it.  Thus  I 
was  reminded  of  Imiel's  offer  to  the  Edomites  at  Eadesh :  '*  If  I  and  my 
cattle  drink  of  tliy  water  then  I  will  pay  for  it**  (Numbers  sz.  19). 
Thi8E&  aie  sxm  wells  at  Hathtrak ;  in  five  the  water  is  bad,  but  in  one 
Tdry  deep  one,  excellent.  As  we  i^proached  W.  Muweilah  we  found 
large  aQotbers  of  sand-grouse,  and  had  it  not  been  the  breeding  season 
we  cooid  h«ve  k^t  ootselyes  well  si^plied  with  g^ame.  We  often  saw 
gaaefiein  crosBin^the  Tth  desert. 

The  kead  of  W.  Maweilah,  whkh  has  been  identified  with  **  Bir-el- 
lakai-roy  {^*  Sugar's  Fountain  "),  forms  a  well- watered  basin ;  and  here 
and  at  W.  €hiseimek,  a  fittle  further  on  to  the  east,  we  found  a  ninnber  of 
Tf3rl^ish  Arabs  watering  their  camek.  They  informed  us  that  J.  Mugiik 
was  tile  territory  of  the  Ebiwiit  AraJ^s,  and  not  of  the  Az&xim^  as  has 
always  been  stated ;  and  they  directed  us  to  the  principal  camp  of  the 
BiaiwAt  dose  at  hand  in  W.  el  Ain.  There  we  camped  on  May  11,  and 
boeame  titeir  guests.  A  great  dinner  was  at  once  org^uked  in  our 
boBomr,  at  which  more  than  fifty  sat  down,  and  portions  of  bread,  ac^ 
boiled  mutton,  and  fat,  an  Arab's  chief  luxury,  wore  dealt  out  to  each 
X>ei9on  by  name  by  the  skeikh,  differiug  in  quantity  according  to  their 
rank  and  pontion.  I  had  a  portion  of  about  three  times  as  much  as 
anybody  else,  and  Arab  manners  compelled  me  to  pocket  what  I  could 
not  eat ;  I  was  not  allowed  to  gire  it  to  others.  The  meat  and  bread 
were  not  bad,  but  would  have  been  more  palatable  to  me  if  the  sheikh's 
wifb-faad  left  in  less  of  the  wool,  and  if  I  had  had  a  cleaner  plate  than 
the  skinny  side  of  the  sheep Vskin  which  formed  the  sheikh's  great  coat. 
However,  I  had  an  important  bargain  in  view,  so  I  tried  to  do  justice 
to  the  feast,  and  to  keep  up  the  good  impression  which  I  had  already 
czaated  by  dealing^  out  before  dinner  with  an  ungrudging  hand  to  my 
bost  and  all  his  friends  deses  of  Gregory's  powder.  I  always  found 
■wkercfer  I  went  that  mediaine  was  a  suse  way  to  a  Bedouin's  heavt,  and 
when  my  bottle  of  Qregory^s  powder  was  prodooed,  almost  everyone 
pwnnt  took  tibe  oppartauty  of  fortifying  himsdl  against  some  proq^- 
tofVj  if  not  pz^^ent,  malady.  And  stnoe  gorging  whenever  ihe 
opportmnty  oecors,  is  one  of  an  Arab's  commonest  causes  ai  iUnessv  I 
•could  perfocm  the  office  of  doctor  with  an  easy  consoienee.  When, 
ekven  years  ago,  I  waa  tosvin^  tba  Penxnsnla  of  Sinai  after  a  walkmg 
tonr  oi  fioor  months,  S&Bm,  who  had  been  iny  constant  eompanion,  told 
nw  ke  feaced  that  he  ww  becoming  bfind.  He  had  often  lately  been 
unaUe  to  see  well.  After  addng  him  a  few  leading  questions,  I 
vsKtored  to  name  certain  plaees  at  which  this  blindiiMS  had  oocurred. 
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He  threw  np  his  arms,  exdaiming  "  By  Allah,  you  are  a  great  doctor  ;'* 
but  looked  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  when  I  pointed  out  that  I  had 
only  named  plaoes  at  which  we  had  stopped  the  day  after  I  had  bought 
a  sheep  or  wild  goat.  He  had  literally  eaten  till  he  could  not  see. 
Well,  after  my  dinner  with  the  Haiw&t,  we  proceeded  to  business,  and 
in  course  of  time,  a  bargain  was  made  for  an  escort,  consisting  of 
the  sheikh  and  seven  Arabs,  to  accompany  me  on  an  expedition  of  fiye 
days  to  J.  Mugrah,  whilst  my  own  Arabs  stayed  at  their  camp.  Sunday^ 
May  12,  was  a  day  of  much-needed  rest,  but  I  walked  some  distance  up 
W.  el  Ain,  and  ascended  a  moimtain  from  which  I  obtained  a  splendid 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  Jebel  Mugrah 
does  not  extend  northwards  in  an  unbroken  line  (as  stated  by  Professor 
Palmer),  but  that  a  large  plateau  of  a  lower  level  intervenes  between  it 
and  the  mountains  south  of  W.  Marreh,  and  also  that  Jebel  Mugrah 
breaks  down  to  a  lower  level  on  the  west  in  the  same  way,  a  lower 
range  of  mountains,  through  which  W.  Kadeis  runs,  intervening 
between  the  higher  range  and  the  basin  formed  by  Wadies  Jaifeh  and 
Jerur.  W.  el  Ain  apparently  takes  its  rise  at  J.  Tow41  el  Fahm  in  the 
plateau  north  of  J.  Mugrah,  but  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
name  Ain  Ghideirat  is  given  to  a  spring  which  I  saw  a  few  miles  up 
W.  el  Ain,  or  to  one  nearer  the  head  of  that  valley.  In  W.  el  Ain  and 
W.  Kusuineh  are  found  numerous  ancient  walls  which  in  former  times 
supported  terraces  of  alluvial  deposit.  Those  arc  still  sown  with  com 
by  the  Arabs,  but  the  walls  are  neglected,  and  when  broken  down  by 
floods  are  not  rebuilt.  Thus  everjrwhcrc  aroimd  one  sees  the  desert 
gaining  ground  from  the  neglect  of  tho  Bedouin,  and  largo  tracts 
of  land,  which  in  the  old  days  were  reclaimed,  and  must  have  been 
extremely  fertile,  are  now  barren.  By  the  simple  plan  of  laying  lines 
of  large  stones,  or  building  walls  across  the  broad  wady  beds,  an 
enormous  tract  of  com- growing  land  was,  and  might  still  be,  obtained 
in  this  district.  That  it  was  once  a  busy  centre  of  life  is  proved  by  the 
very  large  number  of  flint  flakes  and  arrow  heads  that  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  by  the  numerous  ruins  of  walls  and  houses,-  or 
tombs,  many  being  evidently  of  a  very  early  date ;  and  the  size  of  the  stones 
emplo3red  in  the  building  called  forth  from  my  Arab  the  exclamation 
''  that  there  must  have  been  giants  in  those  days.'' 

On  Monday,  May  13, 1  started  with  my  escort  of  eight  HaiwAi  Arabs 
and  one  of  my  own  Arabs  for  Jebel  Mugrah.  They  were  a  wild  set  of 
fellows,  fully  armed,  and  evidently  ready  for  any  mischief,  and  not 
easily  to  be  led,  but  having  placed  myself  under  their  protection  I  was 
perfectly  safe  now,  although  it  turned  out  that  they  were  tho  very  men 
into  whose  hands  I  had  nearly  fallen  in  the  raid  at  W.  Meleg,  and  who 
would  then  have  readily  stripped  me  of  everything;  and  by  Arab 
manners  and  custom  they  would  have  been  quite  as  fully  justified  in 
doing  so  then  as  they  wore  bound  to  bo  my  protectors  now.  We  stmck 
southwards  towards  Wady  Kadeis,  but  soon  we  met  numbers  of  Arabs 
driving  in  their  flocks  and  camels  to  escape  a  raid  of  the  Ma&zi  that 
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were  coming  our  way;  and  we  lieard  that  they  had  three  raiding 
expodHAoDM  oat,  of  100,  200,  and  400  men.  The  latter  were  expected  to 
fweep  round  by  W.  I^adebby  the  Tery  road  whioh  we  intended  to  take,  so 
we  ftoi^ped  abont  two  miles  short  of  it,  and  concealed  onrselYes  for  the 
night  in  a  comer  under  the  mountain,  tending  out  scouts,  who  in  the 
morning  rep<nied  that  the  raid  had  turned  eastwards  south  of 
J.  Mugrah,  but  thai  they  had  carried  off  a  number  of  Haiwit  camels, 
and  that  there  bad  been  a  fight  in  which  five  men  had  been  killed 
and  seren  wounded ;  news  which  greatly  excited  my  Arabs  and  lost  me 
much  valuable  time,  for  they  stopped  on  erery  opportuni^  to  discuss  it. 

On  the  14th  we  ascended  W.  Kadeis,  its  bed  is  rocky,  but  affords  a  fair 
road.  At  Ain  Kadeis,  about  two  miles  up  it,  there  are  four  q>rings, 
about  40  yards  apart  from  each  other,  three  on  the  mountain  side  and 
one  in  the  bed  of  the  wady.  From  the  lower  one  of  the  former  there 
flows  a  good  stream  of  water  down  the  wady  for  abont  100  yards, 
forming  pods  where  the  Arabs  water  their  goats.  The  upper  q>ring  is 
built  round  with  large  stones  to  a  depth  of  about  5  feet,  and  there  is  a 
Tude  trough  here  and  at  the  lower  spring.  There  is  another  deeper  well 
under  a  rock  about  60  yards  higher  up  the  wady,  surrounded  by 
rudely*built  troughs.  We  followed  up  the  wady  to  its  head.  It  is 
rocky  and  narrow,  but  contains  occasional  terraces  and  ruins.  A  very 
steep  path  led  us  oyer  a  pctss  into  the  higher  range,  and  we  descended 
into  W.  HarAsheh,  which  runs  northwards  to  W.  Hanfin.  On  the 
following  day  we  continued  to  ascend  W.  HaHisheh  and  entered  the 
rocky  basin  which  forms  the  head  of  W.  Lussan ;  this  wady  drains  the 
southern  portion  of  J.  Mugr&h,  and  has  seyeral  branches,  all  known  to 
my  Arabs  by  the  one  name.  When  one  has  mounted  it,  Jebel  Magrah 
no  longer  presents  the  flat-topped  appearance  that  it  does  from  a 
distance,  but  consists  of  rounded  limestone  hills  covered  with  herbage. 
There  are  many  ruins  and  terraces  formed  by  walla  in  the  mounta'n 
basins,  and  large  number  of  flint  flakes  are  generally  to  be  found  near 
the  ruins.  I  was  astonished  at  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  and  saw  com 
growing  in  several  places. 

On  the  east  Jebel  Mugr4h  only  extends  to  about  lat.  35**.  Here  it 
terminates  abruptly  in  a  steep  dUST,  and  is  separated  from  J.  Jer&feh  (a 
high  mountain  to  the  south  of  Palmer's  W.  Jer&feh)  by  a  broad,  gently- 
sloping  valley ,  to  which  the  Haiw&t  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  Bas  W.  Gkuraiyc^ . 
A  good  road  leads  from  it  into  W.  Jeiifeh,  known  by  the  name  of . ''  Bikket 
el  Q6m,"  because  it  is  the  road  usually  taken  by  raiding  parties  from  the 
east.  There  appeared  also  to  be  a  road  leading  northwards  to  W. 
B4mim  to  the  broad  caravan  road  followed  from  the  north  by  Palmer ; 
and  this,  I  think,  may  be  the  old  road  from  Kadesh  which  was  known 
to  the  Israelites  as  "  the  way  of  the  spies." 

Kadesh  Bamea,  if  not  at  W.  Kadeis,  may  probably  be  placed  near  the 
south-east  base  of  J.  Mugr&h  in  Bas  W.  Garaiyeh,  which  formed,  perhaps, 
the  western  boundary  of  Edom.  I  regret  extremely  that  I  was  unable  to 
descend  into  this  valley  and  thoroughly  explore  it,  but  nothing  would 
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induce  my  Arabs  to  accompany  me ;  and,  being  short  of  food  and  water, 
we  were  forced  to  return  by  W.  Lussan,  I  boped  still  to  get  round  to  the 
southern  face  of  J.  Mugr&h  by  J.  Araif ,  but  my  Arabs  would  not  go ;  and 
on  ascending  the  peak  which  stands  at  the  south-east  comer  of  J.  Mugr&h,. 
I  saw  that  a  broken  tract  of  low  mountain  lies  to  the  south  of  it,  which 
would  have  rendered  a  rapid  inspection  impossible.  We  returned  on  the 
fifth  day  to  the  Haiw^t  camp  by  a  rocky  and  difficult  pass  leading  from 
W.  LussILn  to  W.  Jaifeh,  to  the  east  of  J.  Meraifig,  which  certainly  wa» 
not  the  route  of  the  Israelites.  The  only  other  road  runs  much  further 
to  the  west. 

I  started  to  return  to  Egypt  that  same  afternoon,  May  17th. 

Descending  Wady  Muweilah,  we  reached  W.  el  Arish,  near  the  base  of 
•  J.  Helal.  I 'then  saw  what  a  very  bad  road  this  wady  afforded,  owing- 
the  fdluvium,  which  formed  its  bed,  having  been  worn  into  a  series  of 
deep  and  irregular  ridges  and  furrows.  We  were  nearly  an  hour  in 
crossing  it,  and  to  follow  it  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  I  had  in- 
tended, would  have  been  almost  impossible.  Besides,  my  three  Towirah 
Arabs  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  a  direct  road  to  Ismailia,  well-watered 
and  good,  which  I  at  once  saw  must  have  been  a  very  important  one  in 
olden  days  when  Petra  was  a  flourishing  city,  and  the  Negeb,  or  **  south 
country  "  of  the  Bible  was  a  thickly  inhabited  and  cultivated  country,  as 
I  had  seen  clearly  that  it  formerly  was.  So  I  determined  to  explore  this 
road.  Skirting  the  south  of  J.  Helal,  we  reached  on  the  second  day 
W.  Hdsana,  a  large  wady  running  northward  and  to  the  west  of  J.  Helal. 
Here  are  three  wells  built  round  with  masonry,  and  with  several  curious 
round  water-troughs,  Which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  formed  out  of  old 
columns.  There  were  a  largo  number  of  Terabln  Arabs  here  watering 
their  camels.  They  were  much  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  and  to  daim 
the  right  to  take  me  on;  but  again  my  bottle  of  (Gregory's  Powder 
served  me  well,  and  by  numerous  doses  I  soon  created  a  favourable 
opinion.  I  was  much  amused  with  one  of  my  patients,  who  carried  off  a 
store  for  future  use.  Ho  left  me  after  making,  as  I  thought,  every 
possible  inqtiiry  as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  taking  his  medicine ;  bvti 
he  returned  shortly  to  say  that  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  me  one  most 
important  question— "Was  he  to  take  it  through  his  mouth  or  through 
his  nose  ?  ** 

On  leaving  W.  Hdsana  we  crossed  some  low  chalk  hills  lying  to  the 
north  of  J.  Yeleg,  having  on  our  right  a  large  plain  sloping  northwards, 
and  having  before  us  a  long  mountain  range  called  Jebel  Mugh^Lrah, 
between  which  and  Jebel  Yeleg  runs  W.  Dow  towards  the  north-east. 
Crossing  this  we  reached  **Eai8hash,"  a  group  of  seventeen  wells.  One 
only  was  built  up  with  stone  from  the  bottom,  the  coping-stones  being 
deeply  worn  by  ropes.  Most  of  the  wells  had  fallen  in.  The  water  was 
not  good.  After  filling  our  water-skins  Nassar  descended  the  well  for  a 
wash — a  process  not  calculated  to  improve  the  water  for  the  next  comers. 
How  many  had  done  the  same  before  him  P  It  was  well  not  to  ask;  We 
now  ascended  a  steep  slope,  on  which  were  situated  some  old  round 
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tombs>  and  entered  the  Mugh^Lrali  rang^.  Both  J.  Yeleg  and  i,  Mugh&raR 
stretched  westwards  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  the  intervening  yalley  was 
said  to  have  near  its  head  another  group  of  wells,  like  ''Emshl^/' 
called  *'ElJidy."  Near  these  ran  a  road  to  Suez.  A  long  ascent  bjr 
W.  Mughirah  brought  us  to  the  watering-place  which  gives  this  ni&me 
to  the  mountain.  It  is  now  a  dirty  water-hole,  but  around  it  are  massive 
foundations  of  masonry,  and  probably  it  was  once  arched  over,  the  arch 
suggesting  to  the  Arabs  the  name  Mughirah,  or  cave.  There  were  many 
ruins  of  round  houses,  or  namiis|  near,  and  opposite  the  water-hole  a 
square  building,  about  30  feet  by  20  feet,  built  of  roughly-hewn  stones 
without  mortar.  The  interior  was  a  heap  of  stones.  Around  the  water-hole 
were  twelve  remarkably  large  watering- troughs,  built  of  rude  masonry. 
We  next  crossed  a  wild  pass,  the  road  running  northwards  along  the 
natural  shelves  of  hard  crystalline  limestone,  polished  like  marble  in 
many  places  by  the  camels'  feet. 

This  led  us  into  W.  MutMhah,  in  which  were  many  fine  seyal-trees ; 
and  again  turning  westwards  we  entered  W.  Hathiyib,  a  large  basin, 
with  cornfields.  There  were  many  Arabs  of  the  Alatdeh  tribe  here,  and 
as  they  seemed  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  we 
slipped  on  past  their  camp,  and,  crossing  J.  Hath&yib,  travelled  on  till 
midnight.  On  lighting  a  fire  to  make  bread  more  Arabs  soon  appeared, 
and  we  had  again,  as  they  left  with  the  intention  apparently  of  bringing 
up  others  to  stop  us,  to  pack  up  our  things  and  move  on  during  the 
night.  Our  course  continued  due  west  over  a  rolling  plateau  with  many 
sand-drifts,  which  increased  as  we  approached  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
There  were  few  points  of  interest  on  the  road.  The  district  through 
which  we  first  passed  after  crossing  J.  Hath&yib  was  called  Elloo ;  and 
about  half  way  across  the  plateau  was  a  prominent  ridge,  on  which  was 
situated  a  large  group  of  namilks,  and  near  them  I  found  a  great  number 
of  flint-flakes  and  several  boautifuUy-made  turow-heads.  The  whole 
way,  wherever  there  were  no  sand-drifts,  the  ancient  road  could  be 
traced  by  these  flint-flakes. 

We  were  very  short  both  of  water  and  food,  and  pushed  on  as  fast  as 
possible;  and  early  on  Thursday  morning,  May  23rd,  we  arrived  at 
Ismailia. 

Thus  ended  my  journey.  I  failed  to  accomplish  all  thiat  I  had  hoped 
to  do,  but  I  believe  that  I  have  silcceeded  in  fixing  satisfactorily  the 
route  of  the  Israelites  northwards  from  Moimt  Sinai.  I  have  also 
thrown  some  additional  light  upon  the  position  of  Kadesh  and  the 
boundary  of  Edom ;  and,  although  I  was  imable  to  follow  Brugsch  Bey's 
proposed  route  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  I  have  discovered  an 
ancient  road  to  Egypt  from  the  east,  which  must  formerly  have  been  one 
of  very  great  importance,  and  is  of  great  interest  to  the  Biblical  student. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  road,  followed  by  Abraham  and 
Lot  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  Egypt. 

I  have  -flti-  least  done  my  best  to  adif  to  our  knowledge  of  a  most 
interesting  country.    The  drought  and  the  raids  were  against  me,  but  in 
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the  spaoe  of  eight  weeks  I  walked  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles,  at  least 
one-third  of  that  distanoe  being  over  ground  previously  unexplored;  and 
I  have  proved,  I  think,  that  any  future  traveller  who  will  rough  it  a 
little,  and  has  a  slight  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Arab  manners  and 
customs,  may  easQy  follow  my  steps,  and  that  there  is  a  most  interesting 
district  within  easy  reach  which  still  needs  careful  exploration,  and 
which  will,  I  hope,  before  long  receive  the  attention  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund. 


THE  FELLAHHEEN  OF  PALESTINE. 

NOTBS  ON  THB  ChIEF  TEATTS  IN  THBIB  ChAIULCTEB,  THEIB 

Faults,  and  thbib  Vietues. 
By  Mbs.  Finn. 
The  Bedaween  have  a  saying — 

<*  El  Medeny  maidat  ed-duniah. 
El  FeMhh  khamir  ed-dunieh, 
£1  Bedawy  Sult^  ed-dunieh  " 
*^  The  townsman  is  the  table  of  the  world  (provider), 
The  peasant  is  the  donkey  of  the  world  (menial). 
The  Bedawy  is  the  Soltan  of  the  world  (ruler)." 
But  the  Fellahheen  give  a  different  version,  and  retort,  saying: — 
**  What  is  the  townsman  ?    The  Sultan  of  the  world. 
V  What  is  the  Fellahh  ?    The  donkey  of  the  world. 
'*  What  is  the  Bedawy  ?    The  dog  of  the  world,  for  he  snatches  from 
everybody ;  but  nobody  dares  to  snatch  from  him." 

'*  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  father  of  cabbages !  "  was  the 
contemptuous  speech  made  by  a  Bedawy  to  the  Fellahh  sheikh  of  a  village 
near  Bethlehem.  And  yet  the  Bedawy  had  in  all  probability  never  tasted 
a  cabbage  in  his  life,  or  even  so  much  as  had  one  in  his  himd 
One  day  an  acquaintemce  came  to  us  with  the  following  tale : — 
«  F^timeh  tells  me  that  there  has  been  a  robbery  in  her  village,  and 
that  they  called  in  a  Bedawy  to  find  out  the  thief. 

'*He  heated  an  iron  and  branded  the  tongue  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  telling  them  that  the  tongue  of  the  thief  would  swell,  and 
that  he  would  then  make  him  pay  the  value  of  the  theft. 

'*  All  their  tongues  swelled,  and  he  made  them  x>ay  the  money  among 
them  I" 

But  the  woman  did  not  perceive  the  joke  of  the  thing,  though  she  told 
it  of  her  people. 

The  Bedaween  often  outwit  the  Fellahoen,  whom  they  utterly  despise. 
A  story  is  told  on  this  point  how  that  once  a  Bedawy  and  a  Fellahh 
arrived  at  the  same  village  as  guests  and  repaired  to  the  Sahha.  Supper 
was  put  before  them,  and  the  Bedawy  observed  that  it  was  only  enough 
for  one.  He  accordingly  engaged  the  Fellahh  in  talk,  asking,  ''What 
presents  do  you  give  to  ihe  bride  at  a  Fellahh  wedding  ?  " 
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"Wliat  presents?  why  we  give  a  silk  robe»  and  a  cotton  robe,  and 
sflver  ornaments ;  and  tiien  we  gi?e  so  mnoh  in  money  to  the  father, 
and  so  mnoh  to  the  brothers,  and  so  much  to  the  nnoles  and  annts.'* 

By  the  time  that  he  had  got  to  the  undies  and  aunts  he  peroeived  that 
the  Bedawy  had  eaten  up  three-quarters  of  the  supper,  so  he  in  his 
turn  asked  the  Bedawy  what  they  give  the  bride  at  a  Bedawy  wedding. 

The  Bedawy  replied,  bluntly,  **  A  tob  (robe),  a  Teil,  a  neoklaoe,  and  a 
headdress,"  and  continued  eating  till  all  was  finished,  leaTing  the 
Fellahh  still  very  hungry,  and  done  out  of  his  supper. 

But  the  Fellahheen  also  retort  upon  the  Bedaween.  They  tell  how  a 
Bedawy  coming  to  a  Tillage  one  evening  in  the  summer,  entered  the 
guest-chamber,  and  how  among  other  things  for  supper  they  set  before 
him  the  fruit  then  in  season — namely,  prickly  pears,  which  he  had  never 
seen  before.  But  in  mockery  of  his  ignorance  of  civilised  usages  and  of 
the  ordinary  productions  of  nature  in  cultivated  districts,  they  did  not 
shell  the  prickly  pears,  but  left  them  in  the  husk^  all  covered  as  they 
are  with  innumerable  sharp  thorns. 

The  Bedawy,  suspecting  nothing,  took  up  and  ate  the  fruit  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  eat  cucumbers,  which  he  had  seen  before,  after  which  his 
hosts  asked  how  he  liked  them.  <'  God  be  praised  for  them !  they  are 
very  refreshing,"  said  the  Bedawy,  '*  only  the  hair  upon  them  is  rather 
shup,  it  is  rougher  than  the  hairs  on  cucumbers,  and  it  sticks  to  my 
tongue  and  smarts  I  ** 

The  Fellahh  lads  who  tend  the  flocks  are  often  brutiahly  ignorant.  They 
are  out  all  day,  from  early  dawn,  with  their  charge,  and  come  home  late 
only  to  eat  and  go  to  sleep.  They  have  no  one,  excepting,  perhaps, 
another  shepherd  like  themselves,  to  talk  to  day  after  day  and  month 
after  month.  They  take  a  little  bread  in  their  scrip,  and  with  that  and 
milk  from  their  goats  or  sheep  they  are  sufficiently  fed.  When  milk  is 
plentiful  they  will  sometimes  make  cheese  or  curds  and  whey  for  them- 
selves, milking  one  of  the  flock  into  the  leather yt«r^(eA,  or  scrip  (often  made 
of  a  kid  skin),  or  into  the  leather  bucket  which  they  carry  for  drawing 
water  for  the  sheep.  The  acrid  sap  of  the  fig-tree  (white  and  milky)  is 
added  to  curdle  the  milk.  They  also  know  what  roots  and  leaves  are 
good  to  be  eaten  among  the  plants  that  grow  wild  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  early  Sjommer  they  get  partridge  eggs  among  the  standing  com, 
or  young  doves  and  pigeons  in  the  old  empty  rook  cisterns. 

A  Fellahh  lad  on  being  asked  how  old  he  was,  replied,  *^  You  know 
the  red  cow  P  Her  grandmother  gave  birth  to  her  mother  three  days 
before  I  was  bom."  And  this  was  all  the  account  he  could  give  of 
himself. 

We  saw  another  lad  who,  on  being  asked  his  name,  said  he  did  not 
know.  **  Don't  know  your  name  I  Why,  what  do  men  call  when  they 
want  you  to  come  P  what  do  they  say  P  " 

**  They  say  Ho !  ho  I "  was  all  the  answer  we  could  get  from  the  boy. 

And  yet  in  some  things  that  boy  was  sharp  enough.  These 
shepherd  lads  are  no  mean  adepts  in  the  arts  of  wrestling,  running, 
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slinging  stones,  and  throwing  at  a  mark.  T^ej  will  often  hit 
eyen  small  birds  on  the  wing  with  stones.  They  can  make  reed 
pipes,  and  play  them  skilfully.  Some  make  similar  pipe?,  larger  and 
prettily  ornamented,  out  of  the  large  pinion  bones  of  the  common 
vulture  (rookhameh)  and  other  birds.  When  they  grow  tall  enough  to 
sling  a  gun  at  their  backs,  they  often  carry  one,  and  become  very  fair 
.shots.  They  also  know  every  bit  of  ground,  every  hill,  valley,  rock, 
plain,  or  spring  vdthin  their  own  district.  Above  all,  these  shepherd 
lads  are  skilful  in  the  simple  rough  surgery  needed  by  the  sheep  or  goats 
which  may  get  hurt  during  the  pasturing  over  the  rough  ground  \ipon 
the  mountains.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  animal  to  get  jimimed 
among  the  rocks,  or  to  fall,  and  thus  break  a  leg.  The  shepherds  are 
proverbially  excellent  bone-selters,  making  splints  out  of  cmy  chance  bit 
of  wood,  and  binding  the  limb  up  with  perhaps  a  rag  torn  off  their  own 
garments. 

The  townspeople  amuse  themselves  by  laughing  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
Follahheen.  They  say  that  if  a  Fellahh  bo  asked,  ''  Wbieh  is  thy  left 
^ar  ?  "  he  will  raise  his  right  arm  over  his  head,  and  feeling  downwards 
lay  hold  of  his  left  ear  and  say,  *'  Here ! ''  not  having  the  wit  to  put  up 
his  left  hfaid  to  it. 

One  day  a  Fellahh  had  bought  a  pair  of  new  shoes  in  Jerusalem,  and 
was  returning  homo  towards  Beit  J^a.  On  coming  to  a  rough  bit  of 
road  he  took  his  shoes  off  to  save  them,  but  presently  knocked  his  foot 
against  a  stone  and  hurt  it,  on  which  he  exclaimed,  *'What  a  good 
thing  it  is  that  my  shoe  was  not  on  my  foot ;  it  might  have  had  a  hole 
knocked  in  it  with  that  blow  I ''  The  Bethlehemites  look  down  on  the 
people  of  Beit  J41a  (their  opposite  neighbours)  as  being  far  less  sharp 
than  themselves.  The  Fellahheen  generally  treat  themselves  .to  smart 
new  red  shoes  for  some  great  festival,  on  the  eve  of  which  one  may  see 
them  going  along  the  high  road  from  Jerusalem  to  their  own  village 
dangling  the  new  shoes  by  a  string  from  one  hand.  We  have  sometimes 
seen  a  large  pair  for  the  father  and  a  little  pair  for  each  of  his  children 
thus  carried. 

Another  town  story  at  their  expense  is  the  following : — A  Fellahh 
was  one  day  pruning  his  vine,  and  managed  to  cut  his  hand.  He  got 
angry  with  the  pruning-hook,  and  threw  it  away  up  over  his  head* 
Looking  up  after  it  to  see  where  it  would  fall,  it  came  down  into  his 
eye  and  struck  it  out.  ^*  Thou  wretched  thing!  is  it  not  enough  that 
thou  hast  cut  my  hand,  but  thou  must  pick  my  eye  out  also  ?  "  and  so 
saying,  he  trod  upon  it  in  a  rage  and  out  his  f^ot.  On  this  he  flung  it 
away  in  terror  as  far  as  he  could,  and  took  refuge  behind  the  broad 
trunk  of  a  fig-tree.  On  seeing  his  wife  ooming,  he  cried  out  to  her  to 
**  Beware  of  the  pmning-hook,  lest  it  come  and  wound  thee  also  V* 

The  men  of  Dair-es-Sinneh,  above  Siloam,  are  proverbial  for  their 
stupidity,  and  the  other  Fellahheen  tell  stories  about  them  such  as  the 
following : — One  of  these  men  was  going  out  of  the  Gkite  of  the  Tribes 
(St.  Stephen's  Gate)  on  his  way  towards  Siloam,  with  five  asses,  whioh 
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he  was  driving  before  him.  After  passing  out  of  the  gate  he  monnted 
one  of  his  asses,  and  so  rode  down  the  hill.  At  Sitti  Mariam,  in  the 
bottom,  he  stopped  and  counted  the  asses  before  him.  Thero  were  but 
iour.  .lie  turned  back  to  Jerusalem  to  look  for  the  fifth  (which  he  was 
riding).  At  the  gate  he  dismounted,  drove  in  his  asses  to  the  open 
fipace  within,  and  counted  them.  They  were  all  right,  five  in  number. 
.Bejoicing,  he  turned  back  again  to  go  home,  and  mounted  again  outside 
Ihe  gate.  Arrived  at  Sitti  Mariam,  in  the  valley,  he  again  counted  his 
beasts ;  but  lo  !  as  before,  there  were  but  four.  Again  he  went  back  to 
Jerusalem,  dismounted  at  the  gate,  drove  in  his  donkeys,  counted 
them  at  the  same  place.  They  were  five !  This  happened  several  times. 
At  last  he  said,  **  By  the  life'c^  my  son  I  it  is  better  for  me  to  walk  and 
have  five  donkeys  than  to  ride  having  only  four  I  '*  And  with  that  he 
•walked  home,  driving  his  five  asses  before  him. 

Another  Fellahh  of  Dair-es-Sinneh  is  said  to  have  climbed  up  a  bean- 
stalk, and  got  up  to  the  moon.  After  walking  about  akid  seeing  all 
that  was  to  be  seen  there,  he  wi&hed  to  come  down ;  but  his  beanstalk 
was  broken,  and  he  could  not  reach  it.  So  he  pulled  a  bit  of  cord  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  let  himself  down  by  that.  But  it  was  not  long  enough 
to  reach  the  beanstalk,  so  ho  took  out  his  knife  and  began  cutting  a 
Piece  from  the  top  to  join  it  on  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  lengthen  it ! 

Stupid  as  the  Fellahheen  seem,  however,  and  stupid  a)  they  often 
undoubtedly  are,  it  is  rather  from  want  of  cultivation  than  from  lack  of 
natural  intelligence.  We  found  them  very  capable  of  instruction,  espe- 
iually  when  young ;  and  they  are  amenable  to  discipline,  provided  that 
fitric^  justice  governs  the  treatment  they  receive. 

Some  of  them  are  clever  in  culture  of  the  fig-tree,  olive,  and  the  vine, 
as  also  in  managing  field- crops  and  vegetables.  They  can  be  made 
excellent  labourers  and  builders.  They  are  idle  in  their  own  villages, 
chiefly  from  want  of  sufficient  motive  for  exertion ;  but  if  the  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  wages  is  put  in  their  way,  they  work  steadily  and 
well,  provided  that  the  amount  of  pay  is  made  to  depend  upon  their 
industry.  A  fine  for  idleness  is  the  most  sure  preventive,  and  it  rarely 
needs  to  be  repeated. 

The  apparent  stupidity  of  the  Fellahheen  may  be  explained  by  one  of 
their  own  stories,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  *^  All  of  no  use  talking  to  people 
X)f  things  which  they  have  no  sense  to  understand :'' — 

''  Said  the  ass  to  the  camel  one  day,  *  How  is  it  that  with  thy  long 
legs  and  head  so  high  up,  thou  never  stumblest  over  stones,  while  I» 
with  my  little  legs  and  eyes  near  the  ground,  am  always  stumbling  ? ' 

** '  That,'  replied  the  camel,  '  is  because  I  am  always  looking  forward. 
I  look  out  ahead  for  what's  coming.* 

«<Ohy  dear!'  replied  the  ass,  *that  is  quite  beyond  my  compre- 
hendon.' " 

The  Fellahheen  are  sharp  enough  in  all  matters  that  oome  within 
their  own  range  of  observation,  and  they  are  very  shrewd  in  what  con- 
cerns their  own  interests — so  far  as  they  understand  them.    They  have 
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an  excellent  retentive  memoiy.  It  is  soaroely  too  much  to  say  that  they 
never  forget  anything,  and  they  are  qnick  of  apprehension  in  mattos 
upon  which  their  faculties  have  been  exercised,  even  while  utterly  stupid 
in  others.  They  have  the  character  of  being  avaricious,  and  oertainly 
they  are  fond  of  money.  We  often  observed  that  wherever  Fellahheen 
were  congregated,  the  counting  of  money  or  calculating  of  gains  might 
be  heard.  Indeed,  it  was  almost  certain  that  if  we  happened  to  overtake 
two  of  them  upon  the  road,  or  sitting  by  the  wayside,  their  talk  would 
be  of  money.  They  spend  very  little  of  their  gains,  and  hoard  up  the 
rest  in  some  secret  place,  which  is  not  often  revealed  by  them  before 
they  die.  Their  money  is  usually  buried  in  some  out-of-the-way  place 
in  tiie  ground,  or  in  some  old  ruin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when 
Palestine  comes  to  be  fully  cultivated,  many  of  these  stores  of  hidden 
cash  will  be  discovered.  Sometimes  a  Fellahh  will  lend  out  at  interest  a 
part  of  his  savings,  exacting  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  interest.  A  Fellahh 
will  not  part  with  his  money  if  he  can  help  it,  and  will  endure  imprison- 
ment and  stripes  in  order  to  escape  payment  of  €k>vemment  taxes.  We 
saw  many  instances  of  this;  and  a  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  Ibn 
Simhhlin  people,  who  was  brought  into  Jerusalem  to  pay  his  arrears  of 
taxes  long  due  to  the  Turkish  Government.  He  declared  that  he  had  no 
money;  but  this  was  unlikely,  the  family  of  SimhMn  being  well-to-do. 
Imprisonment  produced  no  effect  upon  him,  and  the  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  bastinadoed.  He  was  laid  down,  and  the  cobaj  was  applied 
to  his  feet.  One  hundred  strokes  were  borne,  and  he  would  not  yield ; 
two  hundred,  three,  four,  Ave,  and  six  hundred  were  in  vain ;  and  it 
was  not  until  ho  had  suffered  seven  hundred  strokes  that  he  gave  way, 
and,  loosening  the  girdle  he  was  wearing,  took  out  of  it  the  sum  of 
2,000  piastres  (about  £20),  and  paid  it  to  the  governor.  He  had  borne 
all  the  pain  of  so  fecurf ul  a  beating  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  his 
money  back  home  again. 

The  Fellahheen  have  naturally  far  more  gravity  and  dignity  than  the 
Syrians  of  the  towns.  They  have  also  less  of  the  conceit  and  vanity  for 
which  the  townspeople,  especially  those  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  the 
north,  are  remarkable.  Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  a  radicid 
difference  on  these  points  between  the  town  Syrians  and  the  Fellahheen. 

The  town  Syrians,  moreover,  have  a  certain  legereti  and  fickleness,  with 
vivacity,  which  are  not  common  to  the  Fellahheen,  or  even  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  southern  towns,  where  the  Fellahh  and  the  Arab  elements 
predominate  rather  than  the  Syrian  or  the  €(reek.  In  nunner,  in 
address,  in  turn  of  expression  and  thought,  in  idiom,  in  the  very  mode 
of  putting  on  the  garments,  these  differences  are  apparent. 

The  character  of  the  Fellahh  is,  in  short,  much  nearer  to  that  of  the 
Arab  than  to  that  of  the  Syro-Gboek.  They  are  excitable,  and  appear 
quarrelsome  to  those  who  do  not  know  them.  They  mingle  so  much 
g^esticulation  with  their  speech  that  a  stranger  often  supposes  a  deadly 
fight  to  be  imminent,  if  not  actually  going  on,  when  he  sees  a  group  of 
eager  Fellahheen  vociferating  at  each  other,  cursing,  it  may  be,  and 
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swiDging  their  amis  about  as  if  to  knock  each  other  down.  (They 
nerer  use  their  fists,  and  do  not  know  how  to  do  so ;  a  blow  with  the 
open  palm  is  all  they  ever  do  in  striking  with  the  hand,  and  this  they 
call  kefff  the  exact  equivalent  of  our  "  cuff.*')  The  accidental  falling  off 
of  a  turban  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  gives  strength  to  the  idea  that  all 
this  means  mischief,  and  that  the  short  swords  in  their  belts  and  the 
long  guns  at  their  badks^will  soon  be  brought  into  action.  When, 
behold  t  a  word  has  been  spoken  by  one  of  the  disputants,  calm  is 
suddenly  restored,  gravity  and  self-possession  take  the  place  of  furious 
excitemmit,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  party  separate,  after  ex- 
changing the  salutations  of  peace. 

The  word  that  was  spoken  with  this  purpose  and  intent  may  simply 
have  been  the  customary  salutation,  '^  May  God  give  thee  a  good 
morning"  (or  '*  evening*'  if  spoken  after  noon),  gravely  uttered  while 
strokiog  the  beard,  with  a  steadfast  look  at  the  person  whose  excitement 
is  at  its  height.  This  greeting  has,  of  course,  been  given  before  at  the 
first  meeting,  and  it  has  been  reciprocated  as  usual  by  the  person  now 
addressed.  Nevertheless,  it  now  acts  as  a  charm.  He  stops  his  furious 
gesticulation,  and  responds,  ''May  He  give  thee  a  hundred  good 
mornings."  The  wish  interposed  may  have  been,  ''May  God  lengthen 
thy  life!"  The  effect  is  the  same;  a  pause  for  reflection  b  secured 
while  the  appropriate  compliment  is  returned.  Or  if  real  anger  heis  been 
displayed,  one  will  exclaim,  "  Fa,  Ibrahim  (or  whatever  the  name  may 
be),  edhkor  Euhbak**  ("Oh,  Ibrahim,  remember  (bethink  thee  of )  thy 
Lord ! ")  The  rebuke  is  meekly  taken,  and  the  response  given,  "  Yehhifo 
dhikerbro  wa  *yedoom**  ("May  the  remembrance  of  Him  live  and 
remain  ").  Or  it  may  be  that  lie  reprover  will  say  "  AUdJ"  The  other 
will  then  reply,  "  La  ila  ilia  Allah,"  &c.,  the  formula  of  faith,  "There 
is  no  Ck>d  but  GK)d,"  &c.  Sometimes  a  man  finding  liimafllf  getting 
angry,  and  indined  to  use  offansive  epithets,  will  check  himself,  and 
repeat  the  "  Oh,  Ali  (or  whatever  the  name  may  be),  may  Allah  give 
thee  a  good  morning  I  *' 

"  SaUy-an-Ntln/y"  ("  Pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet "  Mohammed),  is 
another  of  the  phrases  by  which  angry  men  are  calmed ;  and  the  reply 
is  given  with  the  wish,  A lai  es-Salaam  wa  ea-SaUa,*'  ' '  Upon  him  be  peace, 
and  through  him  is  prayer"  [made]. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  among  this  people  of  what  we  call  fun. 
They  understand  jokes,  or  rather  humour,  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  they 
cannot  bear  to  be  laughed  at.  Irony  and  sarcasm  they  can  comprehend, 
and  l^iey  themselves  use  both.  *'  Mashallah  !  huwa  dkilT  ("  Wonderfull ") 
—(literally,  "What  hath  God  wrought !")  "  He  is  a  sensible  fellow !"  is 
an  exclamation  one  may  hear  if  a  workman  blunders  in  his  task,  and  a 
mocking  laugh  will  accompany  the  speech,  adding  pungency  to  the 
rebuke.  Even  the  women,  who  are  in  some  respects  less*  intelligent, 
because  less  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  can  appreciate  humour,  and 
be  influenced  by  it. 

The  Siloam  women  commonly  supply  Jerusalem  with  milk^  and  are 
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Tery  fond  of  mixing  as  much  water  with  it  as  they  can  without  detection. 
The  woman  who  brought  us  our  milk  had,  however,  gone  too  far,  and 
the  milk  was  so  thin  and  blue  that  our  patience  failed. 

*'  Oh,  mother  of  Ahhmct ! "  said  I  to  her  one  morning,  **  I  want  to 
speak  with  thee." 

"  Be  pleased  to  speak,  O  lady.*' 

<<  Milk  is  good,  and  water  is  good.  Allah  made  both  of  them,  but  we 
do^'t  like  them  mixed ;  henceforth  bring  us  thy  milk  in  one  jar  and 
thy  spring  water  in  another,  that  we  may  drink  them'separately."  The 
woman  listened,  considered  a  moment,  broke  into  a  smile,  and  said  *  *  Taib  '* 
( * '  Good,  oh  lady  *').  From  that  day  forward  we  had  milk  pure  and  good 
from  her.  When  the  childr^  or  their  elders  in  a  strange  place  impor- 
tuned us  for  Backsheesh,  we  could  generally  turn  the  laugh  upon  them, 
in  which  they  would  join,  by  holding  out  our  hand  and  saying,  **  No ;  it 
is  you  who  ought  to  give  us  backsheesh  for  our  trouble  in  coming-  here." 

The  Fellahheen  do  not  e€isily  or  commonly  laugh,  except  in  scorn.  In 
this  they  resemble  the  Arabs.  They  are  keenly  aliye  to  ridicule.  To 
tell  an  old  man  that  he  has  behayed  as  a  child,  to  say  that  '*  his  in- 
telligence is  small  compared  with  the,  whiteness  of  his  beard,"  is  in 
effect  to  have  administered  a  most  stinging  rebuke ;  a  similar  reproof  to 
a  young  man,  '*  child"  (for  they  still,  as  of  old,  call  grown-up  young 
men  *^  child  "  in  familiar  and  endearing,  as  well  as  in  contemptuous, 
phrase),  would  be  to  say  to  him,  "  Yn  waled  istahhy  "  **  Oh,  child,  be 
shamefaced  I "  (*'  Be  modest ;  '*  «*  Don*t  presume;  **  or  **  Be  ashamed," 
the  phrase  means  all  three). 

The  Fellahheen  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  devoid  of  humour. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  districts  they  are  more  stolid  and  stupid  than  in 
others ;  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  country  in  which  witty  proverbs, 
€cntentious  sayings,  and  humorous  parables  are  not  understood  and 
welcomed;  a  happy  hit,  a  clever  retort,  a  bit  of  retribution  cleverly 
devised,  will  sometimes  do  more  than  force  could  in  mastering  a  trouble- 
some Fellahh.  We  found  their  sense  of  humour  to  be  keen.  There  is 
true  perception  of  wit  in  the  retort,  when  two  men,  of  whom  one  was 
thoroughly  inferior,  were  compared  with  each  other :  '*  Truly  they  both 
have  large  eyes ;  but  yet  there  is  a  difiEerence  between  a  hawk  and  an 
owl."  And  in  the  remark  on  the  use  of  adversity,  '*  Nothing  will  get 
oil  out  of  an  olive  but  crushing  it ;  "  and  even  in  the  words  used  to  admit 
ignorance,  when  replying  to  the  question;  **How  old  is  that  tree?" 
'*  Praise  be  to  Him  who  (alone)  knoweth."  Their  epithets  or  descriptions 
of  men  are  often  very  witty.  "That  priest  of  yours,  a  span  and 
a  half  high,"  was  the  description  of  a  European  deric,  very  short  in 
stature,  and  more  nimble  than  dignified  in  his  gait.  Aboo  Nadarat, 
''the  father  of  spectacles,  whose  eyes  nobody  sees,"  was  the  description 
of  another  European  whose  dark  spectacles  were  generally  believed  to  be 
worn  to  hide  his  countenance  and  expression  of  face  rather  than  because 
his  eyes  were  weak. 

"  Hah !  hah !  "  cried  some  children  in  Safet  one  day,  as  they  ran  after 
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a  European  whoso  chin  was  shayen,  whilo  he  wore  a  full  moustache  and 
whiskers.  **  Hah  I  hah !  there  goes  the  Frank  who  cuts  a  hole  out  df 
the  middle  of  his  beard ! "    ^ 

Proverbs  are  in  use  all  day  long ;  they  think  in  proverbs,  and  speak 
in  them,  and  invent  fresh  ones,  pithy  and  to  the  purpose,  without  the 
slightest  effort. 

-  The  Fellahheen  are  often  very  clever  at  understanding  hidden  allusions 
and  enigmatical  sayings. 

A  man  once  came  to  his  friend  Ibn  Hhanna  and  asked  his  mediation 
with  the  lather  of  a  girl  whom  he  wished  to  marry.  But  the  friend,  not 
being  particularly  desirous  of  furthering  the  matter,  and  knowing  more- 
over that  the  would-be  bridegroom  was  imusually  thick-headed,  gave  him 
the  following  message  to  the  girl's  father,  Ahhmed  Moosa :  **  Ibn  Hhanna 
salaams  thee  and  says  to  thoe,  '  liook  at  a  she-goat ;  but  let  her  milk 
alone."' 

The  man  went,  gave  the  message,  and  returned,  saying,  "  Ahhmed 
Moosa  salutes  thee,  and  says,  Ala  rdsy'*  (**  Upon  my  head  be  it" — i.e.,  **  I 
wiU  obey  "). 

-  "  Very  well,**  said  his  friend,  **  then  go  home  and  wait  till  he  sends 
for  thee,**  which  he  did,  but  was  not  sent  for,  the  girl's  father  having  un- 
derstood the  message  to  mean,  **  Look  at  this  man ;  but  do  not  negotiate 
-with  him  or  accept  his  gifts.**  The  Fellahheen  are  crafty  and  ingenious 
in  stratagem,  quick  also  in  detecting  or  guessing  the  devices  of  others ; 
but  this,  of  course,  only  in  matters  to  which  they  are  accustomod. 
They  are  excessively  cautious  and  even  suspicious  in  their  dealings  with 
•trang^s,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  give  a  dii-cct  answer  to  a  question. 

"  Art  thou  going  home,  Ibrahim  P  ** 

"  Why  ?  does  my  lord  require  anything  ?  ** 

''  No,  but  art  thou  going  home  ?  ** 

<*I  will  take  a  message  to  the  sheikh  of  my  village;  he  is  in  the 
bazaar  to-day.** 

•  "I  have  no  message  for  the  sheikh  of  thy  village,  oh  Ibrahim ;  but  I 
do  want  to  know  if  thou  art  going  homo.** 

**. Wherever  my  lord  pleases  to  send  me,  there  will  I  go,**  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum;  but  no  direct  answer.  A  question  is  almost  invariably 
met  by  another  question.  A  Fellahh,  if  mot  on  the  high  road  and  asked, 
**  Whence  comest  thou  ?  **  will  answer,  "  From  behind,**  and  thus  avoid 
giving  information ;  and  to  the  further  query,  **  Where  goest  thou?** 
answers,  "Ala  Bab  Allah*' ("To  the  gate  of  God*'  [whither  God 
pleases  **],  or  "  According  as  God  may  open  the  way  '*.)  This  habit  of 
evasion  is  inborn,  and  is  practised  by  the  veriest  infants,  who  can  but 
lisp  out  the  question,  "  LaU  ?  '*  (for  "  Laish  ?  '*  Why  ?  **). 

Insolence  in  time  of  prosi>erity,  and  where  government  is  weak,  is  a 
^mmon  fault  of  the  Fellahheen. 

.  The  Fellahh  servant  of  one  of  our  friends  being  about  to  be  married, 
bade  his  master  to  the  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  at  his  vilUge, 
vdiare  the  famous  Abd  &i  Neby  was  sheikh. 
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Thii  sheikh  was,  like  all  others  of  his  distriot  (in  the  Hebron  00Qntry)i 
noted  for  his  hospitality  to  guests,  and  the  wedding  was  a  very  gay  one, 
being  attended  by  sheikhs  and  people  from  all  the  oonntry  round.  One 
of  the  chief  gaests  had  put  on  a  new  aha  (mantle)  of  fine  black  camlet  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  According  to  custom,  everybody  on  observing 
this  new  garment  saluted  the  wearer  with  the  word  **  Mobdrak  "  (*'  May 
it  be  blessed  ").  To  each  one  the  customary  reply  was  made,  "  JSl  Ha- 
haUh  Vyedak  '*  {**  Its  halter  is  in  thy  hand  "),  which  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing, **  It  is  at  your  service."  Another  guest,  very  greatly  his  inferior  in 
rank,  but  who  from  private  motives  was  seeking  a  quarrel,  pressed  for- 
ward with  the  salutation,  and  on  receiving  the  answering  compliment 
as  above,  said,  insolently,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  assembled 
sheikhs,  **  Kabhaltuha  "  (**  I  have  accepted  it "),  a  reply  only  made  by  a 
great  man  to  his  inferior  in  such  circumstances,  to  lAiow  his  gracious 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  gift  as  an  act  of  becoming  homage. 

But  custom  required  that  the  garment  be  forthwith  handed  over, 
unless  the  wearer  had  chosen  to  mar  the  festivities  by  saying,  **  Come 
and  take  it  by  force,"  which  would  involve  a  combat  for  life  or  death. 
He  therefore  simply  said,  *^  For  the  honour  of  our  host,  Sheikh  Abd  en- 
Neby,"  and  taking  it  off  his  shoulders  gave  it  to  the  man,  who  instantly 
put  it  on,  saying,  defiantly,  ''  If  he  and  two  hundred  men  at  his  back 
were  to  try,  he  should  not  have  it  again."  That  man  was  then  seeking 
to  compass  the  death  of  the  other,  and  he  accomplished  his  purpose  some 
months  afterwards— not  openly,  for  he  was  a  boastful  coward,  and  the 
other  was  known  for  his  skill  and  prowess,  but  by  paying  others  to  do 
treacherously  what  he  himself  dared  not  to  attempt.  He  had  an  ambush 
set  and  his  victim  murdered  by  hired  assassins.  One  of  the  men  con- 
cerned in  the  deed,  not  as  actor,  but  as  spectator,  had  been  the  night 
before  actually  eatmg  with  the  victim.  On  hearing  what  had  happened, 
the  poor  Fellahh  woman  who  had  cooked  their  supper,  and  who  was 
much  attached  to  the  murdered  man,  bewailed  herself,  beating  her  breast 
and  crying,  "  Woe  is  me !  woe  is  me  I  I  left  out  the  salt  by  mistake 
when  making  the  bread  last  night  for  their  supper.  Oh,  that  I  had  put 
it  in,  then  would  not  that  Abdallah  have  dared  to  let  my  lord  be 
murdered  in  his  presence ;  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  defend  him 
after  eating  his  bread  and  his  salt.  Woe  is  me !  Woe  is  me ! "  And  she 
spoke  in  accordance  with  universal  custom  in  respect  of  the  sanctity  of 
of  life  after  a  meal  where  people  have  eaten  bread  and  salt  together. 

The  sheikhs  of  that  man's  tribe  offered  to  give  him  up  to  justice,  but 
intrigue  was  at  work  to  screen  and  hide  the  criminals,  and  their  offer 
was  not  accepted  by  the  responsible  authorities  (who  were  not  all  either 
Turks  or  Arabs). 

Among  the  faults  of  the  FeUahheen  lying  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  common.  They  certainly  can  appreciate  truth-telling  in  others, 
and  even  admire  it,  but  can  scarcely  utter  anything  but  lies  themselves. 
To  lie  skilfully  is  considered  a  very  great  and  useful  acoomfdishment ; 
the  merest  infants  practise  it  as  soon  as  they  can  speak.    **  A  man  who 
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does  not  tell  Ikt  is  like  meat  without  salt."  And  eren  the  FeUahheen 
of  Christian  Tillages  are  almost  as  bad  as  their  Moslem  ooontry-folk  in 
this  respect. 

"Whj  didst  thoa  ten  that  ftOsehood?*'  was  asked  one  day  of  a  Beth- 
Idiem  Christian  woman. 

"Oh,  lady,*'  she  re^Oied,  ''thou  knowest  the  a'adeh  (oostom)  of  ns 
FeUahheen  is  to  teU  lies." 

<  <  But  iHbat,  then,  is  thy  religion,  is  it  Fellahh  or  is  it  Christian  ? ' ' 

"Christian;  but  Being  is  our  custom." 

"  Where,  then,  is  your  honour  "  {$hara/)  ? 

She  laughed.    '<  We  ha^e  no  honour." 

But  there  is  a  proreri)  that  shows  that  the  difference  between  truth 
and  falsehood  is  understood.  When  a  very  wonderful  tale  is  told,  the 
hearers  will  contemptuously  ejaculate,  "  Kizb  "  (a  lie)  I 

"How  dost  thou  know  that  it  is  a  He  ?  " 

"  Min  huhurho  "  ("  From  its  bigness  "),  is  the  ready  response. 

Some  Tillages  haTC  an  CTil  reputation  for  untruth,  or,  as  the  natives 
put  it,  "  The  people  of  so-and-so  are  not  good,  their  tongue  is  long." 

Stealing,  in  the  sense  of  petty  pilfering,  is  another  common  fault 
described  in  the  same  fashion.  "  So-and-so  is  not  good,  her  hand  (or 
arm)  is  long."  But  jnlfering  is  commoner  among  the  Moslems  than 
among  the  Christian  FeUahheen.  And  indeed  we  found  many  of  the 
Bethlehem  Christians,  especiaUy  the  women,  to  be  scrupulously  honest, 
not  eren  taking  Uttle  portions  of  food  for  their  children,  a  kind  of 
pilfering  whidi  is  considered  quite  lawful  by  people  who  would  on  no 
account  take  any  Taluable  article  or  money  from  their  employers. 

Stealing  cattle  is  considered  a  Tery  graTC  offence,  to  be  atoned  for 
only  by  returning  fourfold  in  case  of  a  sheep,  and  fit^efold  in  case  an  ox 
has  been  stolen. 

Some  Tillages  h&re  a  mndh  worse  reputation  than  others  for  thiering. 
Snoam  used  to  be  considered  one  of  the  worst;  also  the  Tillage  of 
Esawiyeh,  nortb-east  of  Olivet. 

The  Moslem  Fowagris  of  Bethlehem  always  had  a  Tery  bad  reputation 
in  this  respect.  Indeed  one  quarter  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  inhabited 
by  one  of  the  two  Moslem  dans,  was  known  as  a  perfect  nest  of  robbers. 
Abbo  er  Bumman  and  his  son,  SeUmeh,  with  the  chief  of  their  dan  at 
Bethlehem,  Sheikh  Saltm  Shakhtoor,  were  among  the  ringleaders,  and 
they  were  many  of  them  desperate  and  Tillainous  men.  In  league  with 
these  was  Hamin  Hadoob  and  others,  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  of  the 
snoam  folk.  They  robbed  the  peasantry  on  the  road  or  in  the  Tillages, 
as  well  as  pilgrims  or  traTcllers,  or  people  liTing  in  Jerusalem.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  them  in  the  way  of  plunder,  and  they  did  not  stop  short 
of  murder  when  it  suited  their  ends. 

In  former  years  there  were  other  notorious  thieresi  one  of  whom, 
Saaddi,  was  at  last,  after  being  often  taken,  and  escaping  only  to  renew 
Ids  defoedations,  caught  and  hanged  on  a  tree  outside  the  Jaffa  Qate  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Gbremment. 
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In  years  gone  by  Sabbuhh  Shokeb,  sbeiUi  of  the  other  dan  of 
Fowagri  Moslems  of  Bethlehem,  was  as  great  a  thief  and  robber  as  the 
I)eople  of  Salim  Shakhtoor  still  are. 

There  is  a  stgry  of  Sheikh  Sabbnhh  joining  Ehalaweh  oi  XJrtas  in 
sundry  midnight  marauding  expeditions.  The  favourite  amusement  of 
at  least  part  of  a  night  thus  spent  by  robbers  is  to  steal  one  or  more 
sheep  from  some  flock  out  with  its  shepherd  in  the  open  country.  A 
Fellahh  will  think  nothing  of  throwing  a  sheep  over  his  shoulders  and 
running  off  with  it,  while  his  companions  engage  the  shepherd  either  in 
fighting  or  in  pursuit  on  a  false  scent.  The  thieves  meet  at  their  ren- 
dezvous, where .  the  sheep  is  soon  killed,  flayed,. and  roasted  whole  in  a 
pit  dug  in  the  earth,  and  the  party  feast  upon  their  ill-gotten  booty 
before  returning  to  their  own  villages.  Of  course,  when  the  shepherds 
are  vigilant,  and  have  firearms,  they  can  and  do  offer  successful  resist- 
ance ;  but  sometimes  they  are  killed  by  the  thieves,  who  are  also  armed 
with  sword  and  gun. 

The  shepherds,  when  they  lose  a  sheep  or  a  goat  by  death,  are  always 
expected  to  bring  at  least  the  ears  to  the  owner,  if  the  distance  be  too 
great  for  them  to  carry  the  whole  carcass ;  and  thus  to  prove  that  they 
have  not  themselves  slain  and  eaten  of  fiis  flock. 

The  two  men  above  mentioned  had  been  out  one  night,  and  had  been 
stealing  sheep  and  other  trifles.  They  were  near  the  high  road  from 
Jaffa  where  it  passes  through  the  village  of  Aboo  0osh,  and  falling  in 
with  a  camel  carrying  up  to  Jerusalem  a  load  of  calico  for  market,  they 
stopped  it,  and,  unloading  the  beast,  each  of  them  carried  off  half  the 
calico  on  his  back  to  a  convenient  hiding-place,  whence  they  could  get 
it  safely  off  to  their  respective  villages  unobserved. 

On  another  occa.sion  Sabbuhh  Shokeh,  by  way  of  bravado,  said  to  his 
companion,  as  they  were  returning  home  at  daybreak  after  a  night  of 
robbery,  that  he  would  oariy  home  a  hand  corn-mill  of  stone  on  his 
shoulders.  Presently  the  soimd  was  heard  of  a  woman,  who  was  up 
with  the  dawn,  grinding  the  corn  for  her  family  baking.  Sabbuhh  told 
his  companion  to  wait  outside,  and,  walking  into  the  cottage,  he  saluted 
her  with  a  "  Good  morning.'' 

**  Who  aift  thou  P  "  said  she,  not  liking  his  looks. 

**A  guest,"  replied  ho;  and  perceiving  that  there  were  two  corn- 
mills,  he  asked  her  which  was  the  best  one. 

She  said,  '*  This  one  which  I  am  using.'' 

"Without  further  ado  he  lifted  it,  heavy  as  it  was,  on  his  shcfalder,  and 
got  clear  off  before  she  could  awaken  her  husband. 

A  man  from  Beit  Saf&fa  hid  his  money  in  a  oave  near  Mar  Elias*  On 
the  top  he  put  a  shoemaker's  hammer  with  his  own  mark,  in  order  that 
should  any  one  find  and  steal  the  money,  it  might  h6  the  means  of  con- 
victing them.  Two  young  fellows,  great  rogues,  having  stolen  two 
sheep  one  day,  went  into  this  cave,  to  kill  them ;  and  wishing  to  hide 
the  heads  and  feet  and  offal,  dug  a  hole  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  they 
came  on  the  jar  containing  the  money.    They  took  the  money,  and  for 
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* 
misohief  filled  it  instead  with  the  o£^,  burying  the  heads  and  feet  in 
another  hole.  As  for  the  shoemfiker's  hammer,  they  being  as  olever 
as  the  owner  of  the  money,  flxmg  that  away  on  the  high  road.  Here  it 
was  picked  up  by  another  man,  a  stranger,  who  sold  it  in  Jerusalem  to  a 
shoemtiker.  The  owner  of  the  money,  on  visiting  the  cave,  found  some- 
thing less  than  money  in  his  jar.  He  went  immediately  to  the  city, 
and  examined  the  hammers  in  the  shoemakers'  shops.  He  found  his 
own  hammer.  **  Where  did  you  get  this  hammer  P  "  **  From  so-and-so.'- 
The  latter  was  then  arrested  and  'taken  to  prison  f6r  the  robbery ;  but  he 
proved  his  innocence.  **  I  heard  of  the  case,"  said  our  informant,  <*  and 
suspected  the  real  thieves,  and  questioned  them,  l^ey  gave  evasive 
answers.  *  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself  about  such  affairs P'  'That 
doesn't  concern  you.'  I  was  satisfied  they  were  the  thieves,  but  could 
not  bring  it  home  to  them.  Two  or  three  days  after  they,  in  their  turn, 
were  accused  of  something  of  which  they  were  innocent,  and  had  to 
spend  eight  or  nine  thousand  in  bribery  to  get  clear.  *  Well,'  said  I» 
when  I  next  saw  them,  *  what  became  of  all  your  money  P '  They 
laughed,  and  said,  '  The  winds  brought  it,  and  the  whiiiwind  carried  it 
off'  (a  common  proverb,  answering  to  *  lightly  come,  lightly  go ').  The 
other  said,  *  Surely  it  was  better  not  to  have  to  spend  one's  own  money 
in  bribes.    If  it  must  be  spent,  let  it  be  another's.' " 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  that  truth,  honesty,  and  honour  can  ho  . 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  people  with  whom  lying  and  theft  are  so 
common. 

The  •*  English  word "  was  synonymous  among  the  Fellahheen  for 
truth,  and  they  were  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  English  people.  Of 
this  we  had  innumerable  instances,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  would 
trust  tlie  simple  word  of  an  Englishman.  **  Cease  bargaining,"  a  peasant 
in  the  bazaar  would  say;  "  I  have  given  the  English  word;  I  won't 
alter  it." 

They  would  also  trust  us  with  their  goods  and  animals,  having  no 
doubt  as  to  failure  of  payment. 

One  of  our  people,  a  European,  was  going  to  Jaffa  on  business,  having 
with  him  an  officer  in  Turkish  service,  whose  horse  fell  lame,  and  he 
dismounted,  giving  the  officer  his  horse,  ahd  walked  on  across  the  plain. 
Meeting  a  Fellahh,  a  stranger,  who  wds  well  moimted,  he  asked  him  to 
let  him  hire  his  horse. 

The  Fellahh  replied,  **  Qood  I  I  can  trust  a  Frank ;  but  I  shall  want 
fifteen  piastres." 

**  You  shall  have  fifteen  piastres,  but  where  shall  I  leave  your  horse  P 
Come  you  and  meet  me  at  the  gate  of  Jaffa." 

The  Fellahh  agreed  without  a  word  more,  dismounted,  and  allowed 
the  Frank  stranger  to  ride  off  on  his  horse,  who,  of  course,  duly  met  and 
paid  him  afterwards  as  agreed. 

We  have  known  horses  taken  in  the  same  way  when  standing  for  hire 
in  the  city,  with  only  a  message  to  the  owner  through  some  bystander. 
So  complete  was  the  faith  in  the  horse  being  returned,  and  the  proper 
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• 
hire  paid,  that  the  owners  wore  pleased  to  have  their  beasts  thus  used, 
€uid  would  come  to  the  house  named  for  their  pay. 

Oursmg  and  swearing  are  lamentably  oommon  among  the  Fellahheen. 
The  children  utter  imprecations  almost  before  they  can  speak.  Oaths 
are  mingled  with  the  most  ordinary  talk.  Simple  "yes"  and  "no" 
are  unknown,  and  a£Brmations  are  always  accompanied  by  an  appeal  to 
Ood  or  the  Prophet,  or  both. 

It  is  not  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  to  say  "  Tes,*'  "  No," 
as  in  English.  The  usual  form  of  an  afBrmatiTe  reply  is  the  repetition 
of  part  of  the  question.  "Is  Ibrahim  running P— He  is  running." 
"  Has  he  brought  his  camel  P — ^He  has  brought  him."  But  if 
"Yes"  were  said  it  would  be  combined  with  an  oath.  ** Eiwa^- 
wallah''  ("Yes,  by  God").  "No"  is  more  common  than  "Yes,"  and 
is  often  expressed  by  a  significant  dick  of  the  tongue,  with  a  toss  up  of 
the  head  and  eyelids.  But  "  No  "  is  also  more  commonly  and  decidedly 
expressed  by  a  negation  of  the  question :  "  Has  Ali  come  P — ^He  hat 
not  come."  A  very  emphatic  negative  is  usually  preceded  or  followed 
by  a  sonorous  "  WaUahi''  (" By  Allah "). 

False  swearing  is  another  most  common  vice  among  the  Fellahheen. 
For  a  few  pence  a  man  will  come  forward  as  witness  and  swear 
anything  that  is  desired  of  him.  A  case  had  been  tried  in  the  Pasha's 
Turkish  court  at  the  Seraglio,  in  which  two  Fellahheen  were  in 
litigation.  After  the  proceedings  were  over,  a  friend  of  ours  was  riding 
along  the  Bethlehem  road,  and  the  man  who  had  won  his  cause  was 
walking  by  his  side.  They  orertook  two  other  Fellahheen  who  were 
going  the  same  way,  and  were  talking  busily.  One  of  the  two  was 
almost  blind,  and  he  was  talking  of  that  very  case,  and  telling  how  he 
nad  been  engaged  by  the  opposite  party  to  come  and  bear  false  witness 
for  a  payment  of  60  piastres  (about  10s.).  "  But,"  continued  he,  "the 
stingy  fellow  who  wanted  my  evidence  shut  me  up  in  a  room  to  wait 
till  he  was  ready  for  me  to  appear,  in  court,  and  he  never  so  much  as 
gave  me  100  paras  (about  5d.)  wherewith  to  get  my  breakfast.  If  he 
had  but  given  me  that  I  should  have  been  content,  but  he  shut  me  in 
till  I  got  so  hungry  that  I  climbed  over  the  wall  and  ran  away ;  and  he 
never  told  me,  either,  what  I  was  to  say  in  my  evidence  for  him— he 
was  in  such  a  hurry.  If  he  had  told  me  what  to  say  I  might  have  gene 
to  the  court  and  earned  the  60  piastres  he  promised  me  for  my  witness." 
Our  friend  here  addressed  the  man.  "  How,  old  man  (may  (Jod  give 
thee  a  good  evening),  wouldst  thou,  being  blind,  have  testified  about  what 
happened  in  a  dark  night  P  Thou  canst  not  see  much  even  by  daylight. 
And  dost  thou  know  Esau  P  "  (This  was  the  person  under  accusation, 
and  who  was  at  that  moment  walking  beside  our  friend.) 

"  I  do  not  know  him.    I  have  never  seen  him." 

"Thou  dost  not  know  him  even  by  sight;  and  how  canst  thou  appear 
as  a  witness  against  him,  or  swear  tiiat  thou  hast  seen  him  do  things  P  " 

"  But  60  piastres,  my  lord !  That  is  much  to  me;  and  besides,  the 
other  one  (the  accuser)  was  going  to  tell  me  what  to  say." 
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"  Then  I  tell  thee  thou  art  a  wicked  man,  to  go  and  swear  against 
another  for  60  piastres.  Here  he  is,  Esau  himself,  and  I  tell  thee  so 
before  him." 

*'0  Esau,"  said  the  old  man,  unabashed,  '<if  I  had  sworn  against 
thee  it  would  have  put  60  piastres  into  m  j  pocket,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  bad  for  thee.  But  thine  accuser  did  not  giro  me  the  paras  to 
buy  my  breal[fast,  so  I  could  wait  no  longer,  but  ran  away,  and  thou 
hast  escaped." 

"Then,"  said  Esau,  magnanimously,  "I  will  give  thee  the  paras  for 
thybreak^st." 

"Ko,"  said  the  old  man,  coolly,  "thou  shalt  give  me  more,  eren  the 
price  of  mending  my  shoes ;  for  haye  not  I  walked  to  town  and  back  all 
for  nothing  on  thy  account  ?** 

In  enumerating  the  faults  of  the  Fellahheen  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  selfishness ;  and  in  some  districts  more  than  others,  cruelty  and 
indifliBrence  to  suffering,  whether  of  man  or  beast. 

There  is  but  little  cold-blooded  murder.  But  some  districts  and 
Tillages  have  an  evil  reputation  for  this  kind  of  crime.  Gfenerally 
speaking,  howeyer,  they  do  not  kill  each  other,  excepting  in  the  clan 
feuds  or  in  avenging  blood.  There  is  an  ugly  expression  used  among 
the  Fdlahheen  of  South  Palestine  in  speaking  of  an  enemy  slain  in  war. 
"  mabbahhtho  hi^ndny  "  ("I  slew  him  with  my  teeth ").  And  it  is  said 
that  there  have  been  instances  of  killing  in  battle  in  this  fashion  by 
biting  at  the  throat.  In  the  Nablous  district  (Samaria),  where  the 
people  are  much  more  ferocious,  the  expression  is,* "I  have  drunk  his 
blood,"  but  that  is  understood  fig^uratively. 

The  virtues  of  the  Fellahheen  are  few  and  simple :  courage  in  battle,, 
attention  to  the  rites  of  hospitality,  a  certain  devotion  to  their  village 
sheikh,  some  reverence  for  old  men,  respect  for  various  superstitious 
religious  observances,  a  general  conformity  to  the  tenets  of  Isl&m, 
veneration  for  Mohammed  the  Prophet,  and  loyalty  to  the  Sultan  as 
their  sovereign  and  as  head  of  the  Moslem  religion — these  are  the  chief 
points  observed  by  a  Fellahh  of  honour  and  repute,  The  Sultan  is 
always  mentioned  in  terms  of  reverence  and  devotion.  They  know  but 
little  of  Mohammed  the  Prophet ;  still  h^  is  held  in  highest  honour, 
and  the  phrase  may  commonly  be  heard,  **  Bally  en^Nehy  alar  w- 
Salaam "  ("  Pray  in  the  name  (or  in  honour)  of  the  Prophet  upon  whom 
be  peace"). 

The  religion  of  Jsl&m  is  nominally  professed.  The  resignation  which 
it  inculcates  is  universally  practised.  But  many  superstitious  obser- 
vances derived  from  their  forefathers  have  a  considerable  hold  upon  the 
Fellahheen,  and  influence  their  whole  life  and  habits. 

To  their  village  sheikh  they  show  but  moderate  respect ;  indeed,  in 
most  villages  there  are  rival  sheikhs  and  rival  factions,  but  the  chief 
sheikh  of  the  dan  or  district  is  much  more  regarded,  especially  if  he 
have  a  character  for  generosity  and  bravery  in  fight. 
^   All  the  sheikhs  are  treated  by  their  people  with  a  certain  amount  of 
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oerepiony.  They,  of  course,  occapy  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
Tillage  guest-chamber,  and  they  are  accompanied,  in  their  visits 
to  other  villages  or  to  Jerusalem,  by  a  sort,  of  body-guard  of 
followers,  called  their  '*  tail  '*  {dail).  These  are  generally  on  foot  while 
the  sheikh  is  mounted.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  shiekh  is  also 
on  foot ;  in  that  case  his  people  literally  follow  him  along  the  road,  those 
of  highest  rank  or  nearest  relationship  being  only  just  a  step  or  so  behind, 
so  that  he  can  converse  without  the  trouble  of  turning  his  head.  .  When 
mounting  or  dismounting,  his  people  will  help  him,  and  hold  his  stirrups, 
or  his  spear  or  gun,  if  needful.  A  great  sheikh  will  of  course  have  a 
great  following  wherever  he  goes  abroad,  and  he  is  always  treated  with 
much  respect  by  his  own  people.  Some  of  these  sheikhs  have  exercised 
very  great  influence  over  the  whole  district  and  upon  their  people.  A 
Fellahh  of  Beit  Jibrin,  having  been  caughtjand  taken  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  offence  of  stealing  cows  from  a  neighbouring  district,  was  beaten  re- 
peately  and  severely  by  the  Turkish  €k>vemment  to  make  him  confess ;  but 
all  in  vain.  At  length  his  own  chief,  Shiekh  Muslehh,  being  in  Jerusalem, 
went  to  the  prison  to  see  him,  who,  holding  up  his  own  beard,  adjured 
the  culprit,  "By  this  brown  thing,  tell  me,  didst  thou  steal  them?" 
The  man  at  once  confessed,  "  out  of  respect  for  the  beard  of  his  sheikh," 
the  beard  being  the  very  token  and  emblem  of  human  dignity  and 
honour  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

Courage  in  battle  and  presence  of  mind  are  virtues  esteemed  more 
highly  than  all  the  foregoing.  The  men  perform  many  feats  of  bravery 
in  battle,  and  they  sometimes  show  considerable  presence  of  mimd  in  time 
of  danger.  We  heard  of  one  who,  feeling  himself  hard  pressed  by  his 
pursuers,  flung  himself  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  They  ran  round  to 
catch  and  finish  him  at  the  bottom ;  but  he  had  hung  on  at  the  top  by 
his  hands,  and,  while  they  were  running  round,  he  climbed  up  again  and 
got  safe  off. 

Another  of  whom  we  were  told  was  pursued  to  the  mouth  of  a  circular 
welL  Being  a  good  swimmer,  he  jumped  in.  His  enemies  fired  at  him 
from  above,  but  he  dived  each  time  and  kept  them,  it  was  said,  at  this 
work  the  greater  part  of  a  night,  until  some  of  his  own  side  coming  up, 
drove  off  the  others  and  got  him  safe  out. 

To  beg  for  mercy  when  beaten  is  considered  imworthy  of  a  brave  man* 
When  a  FeUahh  warrior  falls  into  the  power  of  lus  enemies,  he  gene- 
rally bears  his  fate  stoically,  or  rather  with  the  stolid  resignation 
peculiar  to  the  profession  of  the  faith  of  Islim. 

The  Fellahh  custom  is  for  them  to  ask  the  man  in  their  hands, "  Where 
is  so-ani-so  ?  "  ^^^ming  one  on  their  side  whom  he  has  killed. 

'<H;>re! "  he  replies,  pointing  with  his  hand  under  his  girdle^  "I 
claim  to  have  taken  his  life." 

Again  they  ask,  *<  Where  is  so-and-so  F"  naming  another  of  his 
victims. 

Again  he  answers,  "  Here ! " 

A  friend  of  ours  once  saw  a  Fellahh  answer  thus  to  thirteen  names  of 
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men  whom  he  had  slain,  and  then  add,  *'  With  this  right  hand  I  slew 
them  I  Do  what  yon  can."  He  was  laid  down  with  his  faoe  to  Mecca 
and  alanghtered  like  a  goat,  his  throat  being  cut  with  the  short  sword, 
according  to  the  usoal  way  of  slaying  sheep  or  men.  By  appealing  for 
merey  to  one  of  those  present,  he  might  have  saved  his  life.  But  that 
is  considered  too  g^reat  a  disgrace  for  any  one  who  considers  ^wwaH 

Next  to  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  and  bravery  in  battle,  one  of 
the  very  highest  virtues  is  that  of  hos|Htable  entertainment  of  strangers 
and  guests.  With  this  many  interesting  customs  are  connected,  but  we 
have  no  space  to  speak  of  them  on  the  present  opportunity. 


JACOB'S  WELL,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Thx  plain  of  Mukhna,  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient  plain  of 
Moreh,  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  joiimeying 
from  Shiloh  to  Sheohem,  about  midway  between  the  two  places,  we 
ascend  to  the  crest  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  from  the  summit  obtain 
the  first  view  of  this  fertile  plain.  It  runs  almost  due  north  and  south, 
and  extends  about  seven  miles  in  length,  varying  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  breadth*  This  great  plain,  unlm>ken  by  fence  or  village, 
presented  to  our  eyes  during  the  spring  of  last  year  a  scene  of 
fertility  and  rural  beauty  not  to  be  surpassed  throughout  the  whole  of 
Palestine. 

The  main  road,  winding  through  the  plain,  could  easily  be  seen  by 
its  Hght  appearance,  and  the  clumps  of  aged  olive-trees  growing  by  the 
roadside,  while  all  around  the  fields  smiled  with  ripening  com.  Many 
peasants  were  busy  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  from  one  spot 
alone  we  were  able  to  see  at  least  one  hundred  yoke  of  ploughing  oxen. 
The  greater  part  of  El  Mukhna  is  enclosed  by  low  undulating  hills, 
and  at  the  north-east  extremity,  towering  high  above  the  other  hills, 
stand  the  celebrated  twin  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Cbrizim.  Far  away 
on  the  northern  horizon,  on  a  dear  day,  can  be  seen  the  lofty  hill  of  Chreat 
Hermon. 

Between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  nmning  at  right-angles  to  El  Mukhna> 
the  far-famed  vale  of  Sheohem. 

The  patriarch  Abraham,  when  commanded  to  leave  his  home  and 
country,  ultimately  pursued  his  journey  across  the  Syrian  desert,  until 
he  came  to  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  On  arriving  at  the 
banks  of  the  /ordan  he  crossed  the  river  and  continued  his  way 
towards  the  west  until  he  came  "  unto  the  place  of  Siohem  imto  the 
plain  of  Moreh.  And  the  Oanaanite  was  then  in  the  land.  And  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham  and  said,  ITnto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this 
land:  and  there  builded  he  an  altar  unto  the  Lord.'*  The  first  recorded 
halting-place  of  Abram  is  not  without  significance,  for  Sichem  stood  in 
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the  oentre  of  Palestino,  insomucli  that  it  was  designated  the  middle  or 
more  oorrectly  the  navel  of  the  land ;  and  thus  by  Divine  goidanoe  did 
he  proceed  to  the  central  spot  of  the  country  intended  as  the  future 
home  of  hit  favoured  posterity.  The  patriarch  Jaoob^  journeying  from 
Padan-aram  to  Canaan,  seems  to  have  followed  in  tiie  footsteps  of  his 
grandfather  Abraham,  and  first  purchased  a  possession  in  the  Promised 
Land  not  far  from  the  Yale  of  Shechem.  In  this  valley,  after  the- 
conq[uest  of  the  land,  the  national  gatherings  of  the  Israelites  took 
place,  and  here  Joshua,  in  hU  old  age,  assembled  all  the  people 
that  they  might  hear  from  bis  lips  for  the  last  time  the  whole  counsel 
of  God. 

At  the  bend  of  the  path,  where  the  road  turns  into  the  Valley  of 
Shechem,  a  low  spur  rising  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gterizim  runs  for  a 
short  distance  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  thus  separates  the  valley 
from  the  plain*  On  arriving  at  the  low  ridge  we  turn  aside  from  the 
main  road,  and  follow  a  little  path  on  the  right  hand.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  come  to  a  low  crumbling  wall,  where,  after  clambering 
over  loose  stones,  we  step  upon  a  mound  composed  of  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  the  fragments  of  large  granite  columns.  This  mound 
lies  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  valleys  and  links  together  the  sacred 
history  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  years.  At  the  south-east  comer 
of  this  mound  the  traveller  is  led  forward  to  a  hole  broken  through  the 
roof  of  a  vaulted  chamber  with  a  pointed  roof.  On  looking  through  this 
opening  into  the  chamber  beneath,  several  large  stones  are  observed, 
probably  the  fallen  arch-stones,  scattered  over  the  floor,  and  about  tho 
middle  cf  the  little  chamber  is  a  small  dark  aperture,  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft  of  Jacob's  Well.  Standing  en  the  ground  by  the 
vaulted  chamber  we  notice  that  the  landscape  is  both  eztensivd 
and  impressive.  Westward  stretched  the  fertile  Valley  of  Shechem,  oa 
the  north  of  which  rises  the  rocky  slopes  of  Ebal,  while  on  the  south 
side  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  800  feet  the  sacred  Mount  of 
Gerizim.  Southward,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  the 
wide-spreading  plain  of  El  Mukhna,  over  which  we  had  passed.  Due 
eastward,  across  the  plain,  El  Mukhna  sends  forth  a  broad  green  arm 
among  the  hills.  This  arm  is  still  called  the  Vale  of  Shalem,  and  takes 
its  name  from  a  hamlet  of  that  name  standing  on  the  rocky  acclivity 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  This  village  has  been  identified  by 
Dr.  Bobinson  with  every  show  of  probability  as  occupying  the  site  of 
that  Shalem — a  city  of  Shechem— before  which  Jacob  pitched  his  tent 
on  his  return  from  Padan-aram  to  Canaan.  Down  that  valley  the  little 
stream  from  Shediem  drains  into  the  Jordan,  from  which  river  Jacob 
ascended  by  that  wady,  and  halting  where  the  vale  opens  into  the  plain» 
pitched  his  tent  before  Shalem. 

"  And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem,  which  is  in  the  land 
of  CanaaU)  .when  he  came  from  Padan-aram,  and  pitched  his  tent 
before  the  city.  And  he  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  had 
spread  his  tent  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor,  Shechem*a 
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€atJier,  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money,  and  be  erected  iSiere  an  alfcar/* 
' '  The  practical  wisdom  of  the  shepherd  prince  who  crossed  the  Jccdan 
with  his  staff  and  came  back  at  the  bead  of  two  great  bands  was  nerer 
more  signally  displayed  than  in  seonring  a  possession  in  this  the  garden  of 
Oanaan,  and  in  afterwards  prospectiTely  bestowing  it  on  his  faToniite 
eon."  Thisparodof  ground  became  the  homestead  of  the  patriarch  and  his 
honsehold»  and  oyer  it  and  the  adjoining  plain  his  flocks  freely  roamed. 
When  Jacob  had  rsmored  to  the  hill  country  of  Jodea  he  still 
retained  his  pnrchaaed  possession,  and  from  the  Yale  of  Hebron  sent 
forth  his  bdoTed  son  Joseph  to  see  how  fared  his  brethren  and  their 
flocks  in  the  Yale  of  Shechem.  "  And  his  brethren  went  to  feed  their 
father's  flock  in  Bhechem,  And  Israel  said  nnto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy 
brethren  feed  the  flock  in  Shechem  f  come  and  I  will  send  thee  nnto 
them.  And  he  said  to  him,  Here  am  I.  And  he  said  to  him,  Qo,  I 
pray  thee :  see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren  and  well  with  the 
flo<^;  and  bring  me  word  again.  So  he  sent  him  out  of  the  Yale 
of  Hebron,  and  he  came  to  Shediem."  To  Joseph  and  his  descendants 
did  the  dying  patriarch  bequeath  this  purchased  possession,  and 
Joseph's  dying  request  was  that  his  bones  might  be  buried  there.  "  And 
Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  surely 
visit  yon,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence." 

This  injunction  after  a  long  period  of  years  was  strictly  obeyed,  for 
when  the  Israelites  set  forth  from  Egypt  for  the  Promised  Land  they 
carried  with  them  the  mummy  of  Joseph.  '*  And  the  bones  of  Joseph 
whidi  the  children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they  in 
Shechem  in  a  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of 
Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  for  an  hundred  pieces  pf  sQyer :  and  it 
became  the  inheritance  lof  the  children  of  Joseph."  It  seems  somewhat 
etrange  that  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  it  stated  that  Jacob  dug 
a  well,  although  the  existence  of  the  well  at  the  present  day  in  the 
pared  of  ground,  and  the  distinct  statement  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
that  Jacob  gaye  the  well,  put  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  geolog^ical  structure  of  Palestme  is  largely  composed  of  lime- 
stone; and  as  the  well  x>enetrated  far  beneath  the  surface,  and  was 
generally  bored  through  the  rock,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  deep  well 
was  a  work  both  gigantic  and  abiding.  Sinkiog  a  well  in  the  East  is  a 
greater  undertaking  than  the  erection  of  a  castle  or  the  construction  of  a 
fortress ;  but  when  once  the  well  is  bored  through  the  rock  it  remains 
Almost  indestructible,  so  that  while  temples  fall  into  decay  and 
pyramids  gradually  crumble  before  the  rayages  of  time,  the  boring 
'  through  the  solid  rock  remains  sure  and  steadfast;  a  link  of  connec* 
tion  between  the  centuries,  and  a  bond  of  union  that  knits  together  the 
suocessiTe  generations  of  the  sons  of  men.  Such  wells  were  made  at 
an  enormous  cost,  and  the  name  of  the  constructor  was  handed  down 
from  age  to  age  as  a  benefactor  to  posterity.  Not  only  are  the  scenes 
of  sacred  history  identified  by  the  imperidiable  wells,  but  their  Tery 
existence  tends  to  establish  the  historical  character  of  the  word  of  God* 
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The  wells  still  to  be  seen  at  Beersheba  are  witnesses  of  tlie  life  of 
Abraliam ;  and  the  well  of  Jacob  in  the  Yale  of  Bhechem  is  an  abiding 
monument  of  the  earliest  and  latest  events  in  saored  history.  They 
were  usually  sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  hills»  where  the  best  supply  oi 
water  was  likely  to  be  found,  and  were  places  of  resort  for  many  classes 
of  people.  Shepherds  in  andent  days  led  their  flocks,  and  shepherds 
even  at  the  present  day  lead  their  flocks  to  the  well's  mouth,  that  the 
Mrtima-la  may  driuk  of  the  cool  refreshing  water  drawn  from  the  deep 
rocky  bed.  A  well  was  the  natural  halting-place  of  caravans,  and  way- 
faring men  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  resting-place  for  the  night.  The 
women  of  the  neighbourhood  assembled  in  the  evening  to  talk  and  to 
draw  water  from  the  well ;  thus  it  was  by  a  well  that  Elieier  met 
Bebekah,  Jacob  met  Rachel,  Moses  met  Zipporah,  and  Our  Saviour  met 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  Thus  do  the  wells  of  the  Bast  suggest  to  the 
mind  pictures  of  the  ancient  life  of  the  ooimtry,  and  lead  back  our 
thoughts  to  the  days  of  the  prophets  and  the  patriarchs. 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  is  abundance  of  water  at  no  great  dis* 
tance  from  Jacob's  parcel  of  ground,  and  therefore  it  is  highly  impro* 
bable  that  the  patriarch  dug  a  deep  well  in  his  purchased  possession. 

In  answering  this  objection  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  asser- 
tion forming  the  premises  of  the  argument  is  quite  correct,  for  in  the 
neighbouring  Yale  of  Shedhem  there  flows  a  bountiful  supply  of  water. 
Within  half  a  mile  of  the  well  we  crossed  over  a  gushing  stream,  and 
close  by  are  three  springs  or  fountains  from  which  water  bubbles  forth  in 
a  never-failing  supply.  In  company  with  El  Karey,  the  missionary,  we 
walked  through  Nablus,  which  occupies  the  site  of  andent  Sheohem, 
and  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  well.  In  the  streets 
and  suburbs  we  noticed  many  springs,  and  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
in  the  town  and  ndghbourhood  there  are  over  seventy  perennial 
fountains,  so  that  the  Yalley  of  Shechem  is  the  best  watered,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  fertile,  valley  of  Palestine.  Notwithstanding  this» 
however,  I  think  the  conclusion  that  Jacob  did  not  dig  the  well 
is  false,  and  believe  that,  even  if  no  other  evidence  existed  than 
the  known  character  of  Jacob,  and  the  fact  that  the  well  is  in  the  parcel 
of  ground,  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the  well  being  constructed  by 
that  patriardi. 

The  well,  as  a  fact,  does  exist  now,  and  has  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  at  enormous  cost  and  labour  must  have  been  sunk  by  some 
p^Hon  of  wealth,  who  desired  an  abundant  supply  of  water  independent 
of  the  adjoining  springs.  Whatever  objections,  therefore,  are  urged 
against  the  patriarch  being  the  constructor,  are  equally  applicable  to  * 
any  other  person ;  and  since  the  well  has  been  dug,  there  is  no  person  in 
the  history  of  the  district  so  likely  to  have  undertaken  this  gigantic  work 
as  the  patriarch  Jacob,  the  great  shepherd  prince  of  aneient  Israel. 
His  grandfather  Abraham,  a  man  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  snd  in 
gold,  dug  weUs  of  water  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  and  in  consequence 
of  some  disputes  with  the  inhabitants  regarding  the  ownership  of  the 
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well,  Abraham  made  aooyenant  witii  Abimelecli,  and  to  oonflrm  the  oath 
named  the  well  Beenheba— that  is,  the  well  of  tibie  oath.  Isaac  also  had 
'  many  contentions  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  respecting  the  wells» 
for  not  only  had  he  to  dig  again  the  wells  of  his  father,  which  had 
maliciously  been  stopped  by  the  Philistines  after  the  death  of  Abraham, 
bat  when  he  fonndit  desirable  to  sink  other  wells,  the  natives  penistently 
strove  for  the  possession  of  them. 

On  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Bl  Mnkhna  |>y  the  Yale  of  Sheohem, 
Jacob,  for  his  part,  doubtless  recalled  to  mind  the  fierce  con- 
tentions that  both  his  father  and  grandfather  had  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land.  He  conld  not  but  remember  also  that  the  root 
of  that  contention  lay  in  the  fact  that  both  Isaac  and  Abraham 
had  digged  wells  in  gronnd  that  was  not  their  purchased  possession ; 
and  conseqnently  Jacob  wisely  resolved  to  bay  a  parcel  of  groond  of  the 
people  of  the  land,  so  that  no  disputes  might  arise  respectiDg  the  heritage 
of  the  soil.  His  household  was  very  extensive,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  every  day  he  himself,  his  children,  and  his  cattle,  should  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  Many  springs  of  water  were  bubbling  f  ortii 
perennial  streams ;  but  the  patriarch  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
and  the  abundant  supply  required  daily  for  his  flocks  might  incite  the 
anger  of  the  children  of  Hamor,  and  be  urged  as  a  plea  for  that  jealous 
contention  so  often  endurecf  by  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  appears  natural  to  suppose  that  the  peace-loving  Jacob 
secured  for  himself  a  never-failing  source  of  living  water  by  digging  a 
deep  well  in  his  own  purchased  possesaion. 

"How  truly,"  says  Dr.  Tristran,  "in  keeping  with  Jacob's  peace- 
loving  character  was  this  act  of  sinking  a  well  in  a  plain  at  so  enormous 
a  cosir— so  near  the  city  and  itei  abundant  springs  and  rills — ^fearing  lest 
his  sons  should  quarrel  with  the  Sheohemites  concerning  the  water  more 
precious  than  land.  The  land  might  be  roamed  over  by  the  flocks,  for 
the  people  were  few ;  but  the  springs  were  not  to  be  drank  up  by  the 
hards  of  the  stranger.  Therefore,  following  the  examples  of  his  father 
and  his  grandfather,  Jacob  determined  to  sink  a  well,  but  profiting  by 
the  remembrance  of  their  experience  at  Beersheba,  with  characteristic 
caution  he  first  purchased  the  piece  of  land  of  the  lord  of  the  country,  of 
Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem."  The  well  at  one  time  must  have  been 
of  considerable  depth,  probably  the  deepest  in  Palestine;  and  being  in 
great  measure  bored  through  the  rook,  this  gigantic  undertaking,  when 
once  consuimnated,  would  remain  as  a  valuable  legacy  to  postmty.  It 
is  never  once  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  this  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  wells  became  common  in  the  country,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shechem  being  well  supplied  with  water  the  people  were  not 
dependent  upon  it  for  their  supply.    It  could  not,  however,  be  destroyed. 

That,  however,  which  gives  an  undying  interest  to  Jacob's  Well,  and 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  world,  is  the  fact  that 
Our  Blessed  Lord  sat  one  day  by  the  well's  mouth,  and  in  con- 
▼ersatipn   with   a   Samaritan  woman  unfolded  to  her  the   spiritual 
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nfttnre  of  that  dispeniAtion  He  came  from  heaven  to  prodaim.  One 
day  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  present  year  we  sat  down  by  Jacob's 
Well,  and  it  was  to  ns  a  deep  delight  to  sit  on  a  spot  where  the  Bayiovr 
once  sat,  and  to  gaie  npon  the  wide  plain,  the  fertile  vale  and 
towering  Gerizim  just  as  they  met  His  sacred  gaze  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  Taking  ont  (par  Bible  we  read  the  fourth  chapter  of 
St.  John;  and  Ihe  passage  read  by  the  well  seemed  to  acquire 
additional  freshness,  and  proaghi  vividly  to  our  minds  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  the  Scripture  narrative.  *<  Then  cometh  He  to  a  city  of 
Samaria,  which  is  called  Syohar,  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob 
gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  No^  Jacob's  Well  was  there.  Jesus,  theref  oro 
being  wearied  with  His  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well :  and  it  was  about 
the  sixth  hour.'*  He  must  have  left  Jerusalem  very  early  in  the  morning 
in  order  that  He  might  walk  during  the  cool  hours  of  mom,  even 
as  pilgrims  do  at  the  present  day.  Passing  over  the  heights  of  Benjamin, 
Christ  would  pursue  His  way  by  the  main  road,  going  through  Bethel 
and  near  to  Shiloh,  both  of  sacred  memory.  Over  that  ridge  of  hills  on 
the  south  side  of  El  M ukhna,  and  along  that  dusty  road  which  for  five 
miles  runs  through  the  plain,  both  hills  and  path  being  seen  by  us  as  we 
sat  at  the  well's  mouth,  our  Saviour  must  have  continued  the  long  and 
toilsome  journey.  Midday  had  come,  and  therefore  for  some  hours 
the  son  had  poured  upon  the  solitary  traveller  his  fierce  rays,  and 
therefore  it  was  natural  that  He,  weary  with  the  journey,  should 
quench  His  thirst  with  the  cool  water  drawn  from  its  rooky  bed. 

**  There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water."  It  has 
been  urged,  and  as  it  seems  to  us  justly,  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  Samaritan  woman  would  walk  from  a  town  a  mile  and  a  half 
off,  as  the  present  Nablus  is,  to  draw  water  from  Jacob's  Well, 
when  there  were  abundant  springs  in  Shedhem  itself,  and  many  more 
springs  which  she  would  have  passed  in  coming  from  Shechem.  Many 
answers  have  been  given  to  this  objection.  First,  it  is  said  that  the 
veneration  for  the  mem<^  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
cool  water,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  woman  going  a  long  distance. 
Secondly,  it  has  been  sugg^ted  that  Sychar  might  not  occupy  precisely 
the  same  site  as  the  ancient  Shechem,  or  the  present  Nablus.  Eastern 
towns  often  change  their  sites — e.g.,  Hebron  has  ascended  and  descended 
the  adjoining  hills,  extending  and  changing  its  site  at  different 
periods.  The  present  Nasareth  does  not  cover  the  exact  site  of  ancient 
Nazareth,  and  while  the  modem  barracks  by  Nablus  were  being  built, 
which  occupy  a  position  midway  between  Jacob's  Well  and  the  town, 
the  workmen  struck  upon  many  old  foundations,  which  tend  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  city  extended  a  considerable  distance  down  the  vale, 
eastward  of  the  modem  town. 

El  Earey,  the  present  missionary  at  Nablus,  suggested  to  us  that  the 
woman  did  not  go  to  the  well  to  draw  water  for  domestic  purposes,  inas- 
much as  the  andent  custom  was  for  women  to  draw  it  in  the  evening; 
thus  we  read  that  Abraham's  servant  *'  msde  his  camels  to  kned  down 
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^tboot  the  city  by  ft  wdl  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  eveniog,  even  the 
tioM  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water; "  and  as  the  time  when  oar 
Savioar  spoke  to  her  was  mid-day,  £1  Karey  further  remarked  that 
the  Samaritan  woman  was  probably  working  in  the  adjoining  fields,  and 
during  the  noontide  meal  approached  the  wdl  simply  that  she  might 
drink* 

All  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  reasonable,  and  carry  with  them  a 

certain  amount  of  conviotion  to  m%ny  minds,  but  in  my  own  opinion  the 

tme  answer  to  the  objectioa  may  be  found  in  the  following  consideration. 

As  I  sat  by  the  wdi  and  looked  northward,  I  noticed  at  the  bottom 

of  Ebal,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  mount,  about  half  a  mile  frcm 

us,  a  small  village,  and  on  further  inquiry  found  it  to  be  the  Tillage  of 

Asohir.    The  dose  resemblance  o(  this  name  to  Sychar  is  Yery  erident, 

inasmuch  as  the  two  names  oontain  the  same  consonants,  and  it  is  one 

of  jkhe  fundamental  laws  of  phildogy  that  in  tracing  a  word  through  its 

suocessJYO  changes,  the  consonants,  and  not  the  changing  Towels,  are 

the  means  by  whidh  words  can  be  traced  to  a  common  origin.    It  is 

not  surprising,  then,   that   some  haTO   suggested  that  the  present 

Aseh&r  occupies  the  site  of  the  Sychar  mentioned  in  St.  John*s  GospeL 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  *'  Land  and  the  Book,"  speaking  on  this  subject, 

says: — '*  If  Nablus  oooupes  the  place  of  Sheohem,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 

oities  in  the  world;  nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  this,  for  its 

natural  adTantages,  great  beauty,  and  abundant  8U|^y  of  water,  mark 

out  the  site  for  a  dty.    This  latter  fact,  howcTer,  seems  to  proTO  that 

Shechem  was  not  the  Sychar  mentioned  in  the  fourth  diapter  of  St. 

John.    It  is  incredible  that  *the  woman  of  Samaria'  should  haTC 

gone  two  miles  away  from  these  fountains  to  draw  water  out  of  an 

immensdy  deep  well.    If  we  admit  the  identity  of  the  present  wdl  of 

Jacob  witii  that  mentioned  by  St.  John,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 

that  Sychar  was  a  small  Samaritan  town  not  far  from  that  spot ;  and 

iiiere  is  a  Tillage  north  of  it  now  called  Asch&r.    This  is  so  like  John's 

Sychar  that  I  feel  indined  to  adopt  it."     It  is   gratifying  to  me 

that  this  Tiew  is  adopted  by  lieutenant  Conder  in  his  *'^ent  Work 

in  Palestine."    In  vol.  i.,  page  75,  he  writes :— "  The  little  Tillage  of 

Askar  stands  on  the  slope  of  Ebal,  within  sight  of  Jacob's  Wdl,  about 

half  a  mile  from  it,  and  a  little  over  a  mile  from  Nablus.  ...  It  is 

liere,  no  doubt,  that  we  recognise  the  Sychar  of  the  fourth  gospd.    An 

unaccountable  confusion   has   grown  up  latdy  between  Sydiar  and 

Shediem.  ...  It  will  be  eri^lent  to  all  readers  of  the  Gh)spd  narratif  e 

that  Sychar,  *  a  dty  of  Samaria,'  near  Jacob's  Wdl,  is  a  description 

bv^ly  to  be  expected  of  Shechem,  which  is  moreover  mentioned  by  its 

original  name  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  Tii.  16).    The  early  Christians 

rooogmsed  the  desoriplion,  and  place  Sychar  a  mile  east  of  )9hediem,  as 

noticed  in  the  *  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem,  333  A.D.'    It  is  dear  that  they 

refer  to  Askar,  and  the  identity  is  maintained  by  Canon  Williams  and 

others;  but  a  difficulty  has  always  been  fdt  by  students  because  the 

•modem  name  begins  with  a  guttural,  which  cannot  have  occurred  in 
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the  name  Sychar.  This  difficulty  the  Samaritan  ohroniole  seems  to 
me  to  remoye,  for  in*  it  we  find  a  town  mentioned  apparently  near 
Bheohem  called  Isohar,  which  is  merely  a  mlgar  pronunciation  for 
Sychar ;  and  the  Samaritans  themselves  in  translating  their  Ghronidle 
into  Arabic  call  it  'Askar.  Thus  the  transition  is  traceable  from  the 
Hebrew  form,  having  no  meaning  in  Arabic  but  originally  *  a  place 
walled  in/  throngh  the  Samaritan  Ischar  to  the  modem  'Askar*  a  '  col- 
lection '  or  *  army/  in  Arabic" 

A  Christian  church  seems  to  have  been  built  over  or  near  to  the  well 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Ghreat.  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who 
visited  the  spot  in  333  A.D.,  saw  no  church  there,  but  according  to  Jerome 
the  noble  lady  Paula,  in  383,  entered  a  church  built  on  the  side  of 
Qerizim — **  drca  puteum  Jacob  "  (around  Jacob's  Well). 

Bishop  Arculf,  in  700  A.i>.,  saw  the  church,  sketched  it,  and  describes 
it  as  cruciform  in  shape,  buQt  over  the  welL  It  was,  however,  destroyed 
before  the  Crusaders'  time.  Probably  the  ruins  scattered  round  the 
spot  at  present  belong  for  the  most  pa^  to  this  ancient  church. 

Over  the  well  is  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  into  which  we  descended 
through  a  large  hole  in  the  roof.  The  chamber  is  8  feet  high,  7  wide, 
and  12  long.  At  the  end  is  a  long  yault  running  at  right  angles,  and 
from  this  run  three  smaller  vaults  parallel  to  each  other.  These  under- 
ground chambers  seem  to  have  been  the  substructures  of  some  church, 
but  as  we  disooTered  m  them  the  pointed  aroh  and  groined  roof,  they 
certainly  do  not  belong  to  Constantine's  time,  but  are  probably  the  work 
of  the  Crusaders  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  well's  mouth,  which  is 
under  the  pavement  of  the  small  vaulted  chamber,  has  been  arched  over. 
Some  of  the  arch  stones  had  been  taken  away,  and  through  the  opening 
we  looked  down  into  what  seemed  to  be  a  dark  hole.  As  we  continued 
to  gaze  intently  into  this  shaft,  we  noticed  that  the  top  part  was  lined 
with  masonry,  of  good  polished  ashlar  work.  Deeper  and  deeper  we 
traced  the  masonry,  to  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  after  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  the  bore  was  through  the  rock.  We  then  dropped  a  stone 
into  the  deep  shaft,  and  while  it  was  descending  counted  sixteen.  This 
was  r^)eated  about  a  dozen  times^  with  the  same  result.  We  therefore 
judged  it  to  be  about  80  feet  deep.  The  stones  made  no  splash  on  reaching 
the  bottom,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  water  then  in 
the  well,  although  we  were  afterwards  told  that  water  is  sometimes 
drawn  from  its  rocky  bottom.  The  well  was  originally  much  deeper, 
but  other  travellers,  like  ourselves,  keep  dropping  stones  into  it  out  of 
curiosity ;  and  as  this  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation,  it  is  dear 
that  a  yast  accumulation  of  dSbris  chokes  up  the  lower  depths  of  the 
shaft.  We  therefore  agree  with  El  Karey  in  thinking  that  originally 
the  well  wi^  probably  160  feet  deep. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  desire  to  dear  out  this  rubbish  and 
build  a  low  wall  round  the  well's  mouth,  sudi  as  would  exist  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  lieutenant  Kitchener,  in  1877,  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  the  work  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country.    I 
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hope  that  before  long  it  will  be  found  possible  to  expend  the  small  sum 
necessary  to  protect  from  further  injury  one  of  the  most  yenerable 
monuments  in  the  world* 

Among  the  surrounding  ndns  we  found  fragments  of  three  red 
granite  columns  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Half  a  mile  up  the 
▼alley  we  found  a  fourtii  column,  fifteen  feet  long,  lying  by  the  road- 
side. On  making  inquiry  we  learned  that  this  column  had  been 
brought  from  the  well  to  form  an  entrance  to  the  modem  barracks. 
The  idea,  however,  was  not  carried  out,  and  the  yenerable  column  was 
east  aside,  and  now  lies  neglected  by  the  roadside.  The  four  reminded 
us  of  the  cohmms  in  Helena's  Basilica  at  Bethlehem,  and  perhaps 
formed  part  of  the  original  church  built  in  the  days  of  Oonstantine. 
^  The  Old  Testament,  the  Saoiaritan  woman,  external  cTidence  and 
tradition  extending  back  to  at  least  the  fourth  century,  testify  that  the 
well  is  the  work  of  the  patriarch. 

Jews  and  Samaritans,  Christians  and  Moslems,  agree  that  this  rodc- 
out  bore  is  Jacob's  Well,  so  that  **  of  all  the  special  localities  of  Our 
Lord's  life  in  Palestine,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  absolutely 
undisputed."  James  Kino. 


NEPHTOAH  AND  KIEJATH-JEAEIM. 

The  following  notes  may  perhaps  be  useful  as  throwing  some  light 
on  liie  question  raised  by  Ber.  A.  Henderson  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Statement,  respecting  the  line  of  the  boundary  of 
Judahy  between  Jerusalem  and  Beth-shemesh : — 

This  boundary  has  usually  been  drawn  westwards  by  Lifta  (supposed 
to  be  Nephtoah),  and  Kuziet  el  'Anab,  supposed  to  be  Eirjath-jearim. 

There  is,  howerer,  one  very  great  objection  to  such  a  line,  namely, 
the  passage  in  the  history  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  2),  which  incidentally 
mentions  the  tomb  of  Baohel  as  being  in  the  "  border"  of  Benjamin. 
!nie  word  S^a^,  used  in  this  passage,  is  the  word  used  in  the  book  oi 
Joshua  to  define  the  *' boundary  line"  between  the  tribal  possessions* 
The  Babbinical  writers  agree  with  this  statement,  saying  that  Bachel 
died  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 

There  is  another  objection  aJso  respecting  Li/ta^  namely,  that  the 
Azabio  does  not  contain  the  guttural  of  the  Hebrew  Nephtoah.  No 
toiDn  of  the  name  of  Nephtoah  is  mentioned,  either  in  the  passage  of 
Joshua  (xY.  9)  or  elsewhere  in  the  Bible;  the  place  is  called  **the 
fountain  of  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  (mnS)2  ^»  pm),  and  the  word  pm 
translated  **  fountain,"  means  a  group  of  springs,  or  a  large  supply  of 
water,  such  as  does  not  exist  at  lifta. 

The  Babylon  Talmud  Commentary  on  the  tract  Yoma  of  the  Miflhuab 
(foL  31a)  informs  us  that  Nephtoah  was  the  same  place  as  Etauk 
(oe^P),  whenoa  an  aqueduct  ran  to  the  Temple.  The  Etam  in  question 
has  been  recognised  by  Dr.  Tobler  and  others  as  the  present  *Ain  *Atdn^ 
dose  to  the  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon,  south-west  of  Bethlehem.  From 
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this  spriog  an  ancient  aqneduot  still  leads  to  the  Temple  endosnre  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  site  thus  indicated  by  Jewish  tradition,  in  a  passage  whioh  has 
special  value  because  the  notice  is  merdy  incidental,  appears  Tery 
appropriate.  First,  because  in  this  case  the  boundary  line,  runnnig 
from  Jerusalem  southwards,  and  passing  west  of  Bethlehem,  would 
naturally  be  drawn  dose  to  Baohel's  Sepulchre,  on  the  watershed  of 
the  country.  And,  secondly,  because  a  collection  of  springs,  such  as  is 
indicated  by  the  word  f'po,  does  exist  at  this  spot. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  safficient  primd'/acie  case  to  make 
the  inquiry  worth  pursuing,  and  in  order  to  make  the  question  clearer 
it  will  be  well  to  examine  very  carefully  the  special  terms  employed,  in 
the  passage  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  describes  the  boundary  line, 
Btarting  from  En  Bogel,  the  spring  east  of  Jerusalem  now  generally 
identified  with  the  so-called  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin." 

JOSHTJA  XV. 

Ver.  8.  *'  The  border  toent  up  by  the  vaUey  {'*})  Ben  Hinnom  to  the 
fiboulder  {'\ro)  of  the  Jebusi  to  the  south,  and  the  border  ascended  to 
the  top  {mm)  of  the  hill  which  is  facing  (}ehinnom  west,  which  is  by  the 
end  (nvp)  of  the  Emek  Bephaim  northwards." 

Ver.  9.  **  And  the  border  was  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the 
springs  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah,  and  went  out  to  the  dties  of  Mount 
Ephron  {\)r\sv) ;  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath- 
jearim." 

Ver.  10.  "  And  the  border  compassed  (scu)  from  Baalah  westwards  to 
the  hiU  Seir  (n^rv),  and  cro8$ed  aver  (-\ay)  to  the  shoulder  (>)ro)  of  the 
hill  Jearim  northwards  (roifi^o)  it  is  Ohesalon,  and  de$cended  {Ty*)  to 
Beth-shemesh  and  eroded  ovtr  to  Timnah." 

Joshua  xyui. 

Ver.  15.  *'  And  the  south  quarter  from  the  end  (n^p)  of  Kirjaih- 
jearim ;  and  the  border  went  forth  westwards,  and  went  forth  to  the 
springs  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah." 

Ver.  16.  "  And  the  border  descended  to  the  end  of  the  hill  whioh  is  above 
the  face  (^^"jSy)  of  the  Qe  Ben  Hinnom,  which  is  by  the  Emek  Bephaim 
northwards,  and  went  down  GKs-Hinnom  to  the  shoulder  of  the  Jebusi, 
and  descended  to  En  Bogel." 

Few  descriptions  could  be  more  carefully  worded ;  the  terms  used  for 
going  up,  down,  or  across,  are  all  explidt,  and  the  description  is 
properly  reversed  as  the  border  is  described  from  east  to  west,  or  from 
west  to  east. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  identity  of  Qehinnomwith 
one  of  the  two  valleys  which  daim  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  the 
border  ran  south  of  Jebus,  and  ascended  to  the  hill  west  of  Qehinnom 
and  north  of  the  Emek  B^haim. 

The  position  of  the  Emek  Bephaim  is,  however,  of  importance,  as  it 
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WW  otoM  to  the  border.  The  word  Emek  (pop),  equiralmit  to  the  Aribie 
Ohamtk,  or  "  deep,"  is  lued  in  the  Bible  to  signify  the  great  openTmlleyt 
between  mountain  chains,  and  sometimes  the  plains  bounded  by  moan* 
tains.  Thus  the  broad  valley  of  £Uh  it  oalled  Emek;  the  term  cannot 
properly  be  applied  to  a  gorge  or  ravine. 

Josephns  says  that  the  Valley  of  Bephaim  was  a  vaUey  extending 
from  Jernsal^  to  Bethlehem  (Ant.  viL  12.  4).  and  the  authors  of  the 
Onomastioon  understood  the  name  to  apply  to  the  hollow  plateau  which 
extends  from  south  of  Jerusalem  to  Mar  Blias,  and  which  is  generally 
now  called  the  Plain  of  Bephaim. 

From  various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  the  proximity  of  this 
Emek  Bephaim  to  Bethlehem  may  also  be  inferred. 

The  Philistines  were  there  encamped  when  the  dangerous  expedition 
of  David's  heroes  to  Bethlehem  was  undertaken  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  13 ; 
1  Ohron.  xL  15).  In  another  passage  the  Philistines  are  said  to  have 
spread  ihemHlve$  in  the  Emek  Bephaim,.  showing  it  to  have  been  an 
expanse  suitable  as  a  camping-ground ;  and  David's  pursuit  was  by 
Geba  to  Chizer  (2  Sam.  v.  22),  by  which  we  may  understand  a  flight  by 
the  main  valley  west  of  Bethlehem,  above  which  stands  Jeb'a,  the  andent 
(Hbeah  of  Judah. 

The  identification  of  Nephtoah  with  'Ain  ' At&n ;  the  probable  position 
of  the  Emek  Bephaim ;  and  the  incidental  notice  of  Bachel's  sepulchre  aa 
being  on  the  boundary,  all  therefore  point  to  the  watershed  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin. 

The  identification  of  Kirjath-jearim  with  Kurtet  d  ^Anab  (as  proposed 
by  Dr.  Bobinson)  will,  however,  not  agree  with  such  a  boundary;  but 
this  rests  solely  on  the  evidence  of  early  Christian  writers,  and  the  im- 
portant part  of  the  Hebrew  title— viz.,  Jearim^is  not  found  in  the 
Arabic  name. 

The  indications  which  we  possess  as  to  the  position  of  Kirjath-jearim 
in  the  Bible  are  scanty.  It  was  in  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh,  xviii. 
14),  and  therefore  a  distinct  place  from  Eirjath  of  Benjamin,  which 
may  very  probably  have  been  Kurtet  d  *Anab,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called^ 
Kurieh.  The  place  oalled  Mahaneh  Dan  (p  runo),  which  was  apparently 
near  Zoreah  and  Eshtaol  {Sur*ah  and  Eshu'a)^  was  also  <*by"  (a)  and 
"  behind  "  (nnit)  Kirjath-jearim  (Judg.  xviii.  12).  This  place,  judging 
from  the  general  use  of  the  word  (compare,  for  instance,  the  plain  called 
Mukhnah,  near  Shechem),  must  have  been  a  broad  flat  expanse  suitable 
for  a  camp,  such  as  is  found  in  the  open  valley  of  Sorek  south  of  Zoreah. 
We  are  thus  induced  to  look  for  Kirjath-jearim  not  far  from  these 
towns  of  Dan,  and  probably  it  should  be  sought  in  the  hills,  for  the 
name  Baalah  sometimes  applied  to  the  site  indicates  a  lofty  position, 
and  the  ark  while  at  Kirjath-jearim  is  said  to  have  been  in  *'  the  hill'' 
(Gibeah,  2  Sam.  vL  3). 
Beth-shenieeh,  whence  the  ark  was  taken  to  Kirjath-jearim,  was  south. 
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of  Zoreah*  Wo  might  naturally  expect  Eirjath-jearim  to  be  not  far  from 
Beth-ahemeah,  e^en  without  the  testimony  of  Josephns,  but  fortunately 
that  authority  diatinotly  states  (Ant.  vi.  1.  4)  that  Eiijath-jeazim  was 
**  ft  dty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth-shemedi." 

In  a  former  paper  I  have  noticed  the  discoTery  by  the  surrey  party 
in  1874  of  a  ruin  near  Beit 'Atab  named  *Erma.  This  word  preserves  the 
principal  letters  of  Arim,  the  later  form  of  the  ancient  larim,  which 
means  "thickets,"  and  forms  the  important  part  of  the  name— Kiijath- 
jearim» ''  the  village  of  thickets."  The  surrounding  hills  are  more  thickly 
clothed,  even  at  the  present  day,  with  dense  copse  than  is  any  part  of 
the  district  in  which  the  town  can  be  sought.  The  ruin  is  situate 
on  the  southern  brink  of  the  great  valley  which  broadens  into  the 
TsUey  of  Sorek,  and  it  is  about  four  miles  east  of  the  site  of  Beth- 
shemesh  (*Ain  Shemes),  thus  agreeing  with  the  words,  of  Josephus. 
The  probable  site  of  the  Mahaneh  Dan  is  north-west  of  the  ruin, 
and  Zoreah  and  Eshtad  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  flat 
Talley,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  the  '*Camp  of 
Dan**'  Thore  is  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  boundary  from  the 
Pools  of  Solomon  to  this  new  fdte  for  Kirjath-jeazim.  The  water- 
shed of  the  long  spur  called  el  *Arhib  ("  the  ridge  ")  would  be  followed 
all  along  westwards,  and  this  ridge  may  perhaps  be  the  Mount  Ephron 
of  liie  book  of  Joshua,  though  in  such  a  case  it  has  lost  its  name,  in 
oonmion  with  all  the  other  natural  features  of  Palestine  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  line  can  be  drawn  west  of 
the  site  of  ^Erma  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  number  of  points 
described  are  more  numerous  because  the  line  appears  to  have  been 
artificial,  twice  crossing  over  some  valley  or  stream. 

West  of  Eirjath-jearim  was  Mount  Seir,  and  of  this,  perhaps,  the 
name  is  recognisable  in  Khwrhet  S'aireh  (a  ruin),  which  is  on  the  same 
block  of  hill,  though  too  far  south  to  have  been  actually  on  the  boundary 
line. 

From  Mount  Seir  the  border  went  to  Mount  Jearim,  not  to  the  top, 
but  to  the  slope  or  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  This  hill  appears  also  to 
have  been  wooded,  and  was  called  Chesalon  (pSos  K^n  ruiVC).  The 
border  appears  to  have  gone  north,  and  crossed  over  a  valley  between 
Mount  Seir  and  Mount  Jearim. 

We  have  a  further  indication  in  this  part,  for  the  towns  of  Zoreah  and 
Eshtaol  were  so  dose  to  this  boundary  that  they  are  in  one  passage 
(Josh.  XV.)  enumerated  as  towns  of  Judah,  and  in  another  (Josh,  xix.) 
as  towns  of  Dan.  This  accounts  for  the  irregular  course  of  the  boundary, 
twice  crossing  over  between  Kirjath- jearim  and  Timnah,  and  having 
Beth-shemesh  (a  town  of  JudaH  only)  south  of  the  line. 

From  the  Survey  map  (Sheet  XYH.)  this  boundary  can  easily  be 
traced.  The  line  has  to  cross  a  deep  valley  between  the  hill  on  which 
^Erma  stands  and  the  long  ridge  on  which  to  the  north  is  Kesla,  the 
recognised  site  of  Chesalon.  It  has  again  to  recross  the  same  Talley  to 
get  to  Timnah  after  passing  Zoreah  and  Eshtaol  on  the  south  and 
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Beth-ahemesh  on  the  north.  The  border  cannot,  however,  be  drawn  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  on  which  Keala  stands,  but  would  run  over  the 
western  dope  or  **  shoulder,"  just  as  described  in  the  Bible. 

In  o(»meotion  with  the  line  tkna  proposed,  it  is  noticeable  that  no  citie$ 
of  Jvdtih  are  enumerated  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  north  of  thie  line.  In  the 
Septuagint,  indeed,  no  less  than  six  towns  are  enumerated  which  are 
identified  with  places  lying  in  the  territory  which  would  have  belonged 
to  Benjamin  according  to  the  new  boundary.  These  are  Culon  {Kolonia), 
Sores  {8afu),  Carem  {'Ain  Kdrim),  Galem(J?.  Jdla),  Bether  {Bittir),  and 
Manodio  (Mdlhah).  The  interpolation  of  these  names  may,  however, 
possibly  belong  to  a  later  period,  when  the  old  boxmdaries  were  for- 
gotten, and  when  it  was  noticed  that  this  group  of  important  plaoes 
west  of  Jerusalem  was  unnoticed  in  the  Old  Testament. 
.  Another  important  gain  is,  that  Li/ta  being  no  longer  supposed  to 
represent  Nephtoah,  we  are  at  liberty  to  identify  it  with  Eleph  (iSk)  of 
Benjamin,  mentioned  in  the  lists  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.},  and 
therefore  very  probably  in  about  the  actual  position  of  Infta. 

If  we  could  recover  Perez — ^ITzzah,  Ohidon,  or  Kachon  (2  Sam.  vi., 
1  Chron.  xiii.  6),  and  Mount  Ephron,  the  question  might  be  further 
eluddated;  but  of  these  names  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace. 

Cljluds  B.  Condeb,  Lt.  B.E. 


ZOAE. 

Mt  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Besant  to  the  interesting  report 
of  Eev.  Selah  Merrill  on  the  "Cities  of  the  Plain"  {4th  American 
Staiement),  He  supposes  Tell  Ektanu  to  be  the  site  of  Zoar,  and  marks 
it  on  his  sketch  map  as  two  miles  east  of  Tell  er  Bama,  while,  according 
to  the  map  in  the  9rd  Statement,  Tell  esh  Sh^ghur  is  very  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  same  spot. 

I  cannot  quite  reconcile  the  two  maps,  since  the  latter  gives  also  an 
intermediate  Tell,  while  Mr.  Merrill  says  there  are  exactly  five  Tells  in  the 
plain  of  Shittim,  without  coxmting  Kimrin— viz.,  Tell  Eefrein,  Tell  er 
Bama,  Tell  el  Hammam,  Tell  Ektanu,  and  Suweimeh.  As  he  places  the 
first  and  third  of  these  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  wady  passing 
by  Tell  er  Bama  and  Tell  Ektanji  (it  also  passes  by  Tell  esh  Sh^ghur),  and 
ibarks  Suweimeh  some  miles  to  the  south-west  of  them,  one  would  like 
some  explanation  as  to  the  fate  of  Tell  esh  Sh&ghur. 

It  is  strange  that  Professor  Paine  ehould  recover  the  very  name  of 
Zoar  in  Tell  esh  Sh^ghur  without  commenting  on  it,  and  Mr.  Merrill 
afterwards  describe  the  Tells  in  the  **  plain  "  and  yet  pass  by  the  Arabic 
title  without  notice.  Tell  esh  Sh^ghur  is  evidently  the  '  *  Segor  "  visited  by 
Thietmar,  A.l>.  1217  (Bibl.  Diet.,  Zoar).  This  hill  cannot,  I  now  think, 
be  that  described  by  Canon  Tristram,  for  Mr.  Merrill  writes :  "  Between 
Tell  Ektanu  and  Tell  el  Hammam,  and  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, there  are  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  dolmens  that  I  have  ever 
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seen.  The  slabs  of  unhewn  ttone  which  cover  them  are,  in  some  oases, 
of  immense  size.  I  connted  upwards  of  fifteen  of  these,  and  where  they 
were  nearly  perfect,  the  roof  or  cover  slanted  on  two  sides,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  with  the  materials  used ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  quite  evident 
that  the  dolmens  were  the  original  of  the  sarcophagi,  with  which  the 
country  now  abounds.** 

In  speaking  of  Tell  Ektanu,  he  states  that  "  on  it  are  some  of  the 
oldest  ruins  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  country ;"  and  that  "  the  name, 
indeed,  has  no  meaning  in  Arabic.  ...  It  appears  to  be  the  Hebrew 
word  '  Katan,*  which  means  UtUe,  or  the  little  one** 

**  Luw4yeh  '*  may  without  hesitation  be  taken  to  represent  Luhith, 
since  M.  Gkumeau  recovered  tiie  name  **  Zoheleth*'  in  the  Arabio  form, 
"Zehwele." 

On  further  consideration  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Finn  did 
not  ascend  Wady  Hesb&n,  but  one  just  north  of  it ;  yet  until  the  district 
has  been  accurately  mapped,  certainty  is  difficult.  Both  wadies,  however, 
may  abound  in  honeysuckle. 

A  true  identification  ought  to  bear  being  thoroughly  sifted ;  so  also 
should  the  objections  raised  in  any  instance.  Seven  points  in  formidable 
array  are  marshalled  {Quarterly  Statement,  1878,  p.  28)  in  favour  o/ihe 
mediaeval  opinion  that  Jeroboam's  golden  calves  were  set  up  near  Bhediem, 
and  against  the  usual  view  that  one  was  at  the  northern  Dan  and  the 
other  at  Bethel,  in  Benjamin.  Not  one,  however,  of  the  seven  will  stand 
scrutiny. 

Similarly,  in  his  valuable  report,  the  American  explorer  raises  an 
unsound  objection  to  identifying  Hazezon-Tamar  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  with 
Engedi.  He  obs^ves  that  if  the  cities  of  tlie  plain  are  put  at  tjj^e  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Ohedorlaomer*s  campaign  is  no  longer  a  geo- 
graphical puzzle,  yet  he  adds,  **  But  the  wonder  still  remains  how  he 
could  pass  by  Abraham's  door,  and  fight  battles,  and  noi  attract  his 
attention.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  name  Hazezon-Tamar  has  mi- 
grated from  the  eastern  to  the  western  shore,  and  that  Chedorlaomec 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  western  shore  ....  but  returned  by  a 
route  on  the  east" — or  "if  Hazezon-Tamar  means  palm  forests  ...» 
the  messengers  who  came  to  Jehoshaphat  may  have  said  simply,  *'The 
great  multitude  .  .  .  are  at  the  palm- groves  which  are  at  Engedi'^ 
(2  Chron.  xx.  2).  The  Bible  narrative  requires  neither  supposition,  since 
it  incidentally  states  all  we  want.  Abram  must  have  heard  of  the 
coming  invasion,  and  therefore  was  "  confederate'*  with  Aner,  Eshool, 
and  Mamre,  and  had  318  men  *' trained"  (?  drilled)  so  as  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Happily  for  the  four  kings,  Hebron  did  not  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  their  operations,  and  the  patriarch  had  no  interest  in  thia 
eastern  question,  as  between  them  and  the  five  cities.  But  when,  in  an 
unlucky  hour,  they  seized  Lot  and  his  goods,  and  one  escaped  and  told 
Abram  '*  that  his  brother  was  taken  captive,"  then  the  tie  of  consan- 
guinity, which  throws  light  on  many  obscurities  in  the  Bible,  aroused 
the  avenger  of  blood  to  start  in  deadly  pursuit  with  characteristio 
promptitude. 
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Mr.  Memll  seemfl  inclined  to  tbinlc  that  tlie  five  cities  of  the  plain  were 
situated  on  Tells,  and  that  the  five  Tells  already  named  exactly  suit  the 
position  required.  As,  however,  **  Lot  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  .  .  • 
«niil  thou  comest  unto  Zoar,'*  i.e.,  as  far  as  Zoar,  which  was  therefore 
the  limit  of  the  ''plain,"  t.€.,  of  the  Oiccar,  it  seems  to  me  that  Saweimeh, 
several  miles  farther  south,  could  not  be  one  of  the  five  isities.  We 
must  accordingly -examine  the  ^  plain"  for  another  probable  site,  and 
extend  our  search,  if  necessary,  -at  least  as  far  as  ''the  oasis  of  Wady 
Shaib  or  Nimrin"  ("the  waters  of  Nimrim,"  Isa.  xv.  6),  "which 
really  belongs  to  the  Shittim  plain,"  in  order  to  take  in  some  other  Tell 
to  complete  the  required  five.  From  Wady  Shaib  northwards  to  the 
Jabbok,  near  Tell  Damia,  the  plain  is  "desolate  :and  barren,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  fountains  or  streams  flowing  down  upon  it 
from  the  hills"  (Quarterly  Statemerdy  1876,  p.  177). 

It  formerly  seemed  to  me  that  the  Damidi  fords  represented  the  name 
and  general  position  of  Admah,  one  of  the  five  eities  of  the  plain,  but 
the  interposition  of  this  large  barren  tract  renders  this  impossible.  The 
plain,  or  Ciccar,  which  Lot  beheld  was  "well  watered  everywhere,"  and 
must  therefoi«  have  been  limited  on  the  north  by  this  "real  desert" 
region. 

In  finding  Zoar  we  had  the  help  of  many  indications,  and  we  know 
for  certain  that  Sodom  was  near  rt. 

Towards  fixing  the  precise  position  x>{  the  tiiree  remaining  cities,  all 
we  have  to  guide  us  is  that  (1)  they  weretw  the  '*  plain"  t.e.,  the  Shittim 
oasis  from  Wady  Shaib  to  Wady  Hesb^,  or  to  fhe  Dead  Sea ;  and  (2) 
possibly,  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  "  Sodom  and  Oomomih, 
-and  Admah  and  Zeboim,  evfn  unto  Lasha"  (PLaish),  Zoar  does  not 
appear  in  the  first  Ksfc  (Gen.  x.  19). 

This  second  point  might  lead  ns  to  conjecture  that  as  Sodom  was  to 
the  south,  Zeboim,  the  last  named,  must  have  been  the  most  northern 
oity  in  the  plain.  Is  there  any  Tell  in  this  part  bearing  a  name  at  aU 
like  Zeboim  f 


ZEBOIM. 

About  seven  miles  north-west  from  Tell  esh  Sh&ghur  is  a  hill  marked 
on  Van  de  Velde's  map  as  Tell  esh  Sha'ib.  There  seem  to  be  good 
reasons  for  regarding  this  as  Zeboim. 

As  the  Z  of  Zoar  has  become  "  Sh  "  in  Sh&ghur,  we  should  expect  the 
same  change  in  Zeboim,  and  so  we  have  above  jSAa'ib. 

Zeboim  (Auth.  Y.)  seems  to  stand  for  two  different  Hebrew  words, 
one  meaning  "  hyenas  "  (Neh.  xi.  34,  and  valley  of  Zeboim,  1  Sam.  xiii. 
18) ;  the  other  "  gazelles  "  (in  Genesis  Zeboiim),  from  the  Hebrew  Tzebi 
(whence  Tabitha),  a  gazelle.  I  ^consider,  therefore,  the  essential  part  of 
the  word  Zeboim  is  preserved  in  Sha'ib.  Thus  as  to  position  and  name 
the  identification  seems  to  be  sound. 
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Bat  further  there  is  a  speoial  reason  why  a  city  in  this  region  should  he 
called  Zeboim  or  gazelles, 

David  fleeing  from  Jerusalem  must  have  crossed  the  Jordan,  near 
Jericho  on  his  way  to  Mahanaim.  Abner  with  his  men  retreating  frou^ 
GKbeon  would,  we  may  assert,  have  crossed  about  the  same  spot^ 
(2  Sam.  ii.  2^.)  *^Tbey  walked  through  the  plain  {arahah},  and  passed 
over  Joidan,  and  went  through  all  Bithron,  etnd  came  to  Mahanaim.'" 
Wherever  ihe  last  place  may  have  been,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  th^ 
road  to  it  passed  near  Tell  esh  Sfaa'ib,  and  (as  at  the  present  day)  led  up 
Wady  Sha*ib.  This  part,  then^  of  the  couMry  would  seem  to  be  described 
as  Bithron, 

In  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  17  we  read :  '*  Be  thou  like  a  roe  (i.e.,  gazelle)  or  m- 
young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of  Bether.'*  As  Bother  and  Bithron  are 
BO  much  alike,  and  have  been  taken  to  be  the  same,  why  should  one 
hesitate  to  consider  **^the  mountains  of  Bother  to  be  the  district  "  alt 
Bithron  "  through  which  Abner  went,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  moimtaiDS^ 
above  it,  if  Bithron  was  entirely  in  idie  plain  ?  That  the  mountaius  of 
Bother  were  in  Gilead  seems  next  to  certain  from*  Song- of  Soir  viii.  14*,, 
**  Be  thou  like  to  a  roe  (gazelle)  or  to  a  yoimg  hart  upon  the  mountains- 
of  spices f^^  or  of  the  balsam  bttshes,  producing  the  halm  for  which  GKlead 
was  renowned. 

Thus,  as  in  western  Palestine,  the  Ayal  (hart)  g^ve  its  name  to  ther 
valley  and  eity  of  Aijalon,  so  in  the  territory  of  Gad  the  Tzebi,  or 
fieetly  bounding  (1  Chron.  xii.  8,  roes)  gazelle,  may  have  preserved  its^ 
memory  in  Wady  Sha'ib,  and  TeU  esh  Sha'ib,  which  I  would  ^us  recog- 
nise as  Zeboim,  on  account  of  its  name,  general  position,  and  proximity 
to  the  gushing  streams  from  Nimrin  (Isa.  xv.  6),  doubtless  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  gazelle's  natural  enemy,  the  nimV,  or  leopard. 

As,  however,  the  Z  (Tzade)  in  Zeboim  becomes  T  in  the  Aramaic 
Tal»t]ia,  and  the  Arabic  for  gazelle  is  i>hebi  (Lieut.  Conder,  Quarterly 
Statement,  1876,  p.  153),  it  might  seem  that  Shaib  after  all  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Zeboim,  and  that  the  proposed  identification  fail» 
on  philological  grounds.  Yet  the  Hebrew  Tzur  becomes  in  Greek 
Tyre  and  in  Arabic  5ur.  Here  is  variety  in  pronimciation.  In 
Greek  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  #  or  d  was  more  strongly 
marked  in  pronouncing  (,  while  in  the  LXX.  Zeboim  is  rendered 
2f0(»^(fju  There  are  several  instances  («.^.,  2iarephath,  Zemaraim, 
Zorah)  in  which  tiie  Hebrew  y  {Tsade)  is  represented  now  by  S ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  except  Zeboim  in  which  it  beoomeS' 
Dh.  Shaib  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  form  of  the  word  if  no 
meaning  were  attcbched  to  it,  or  even  if  it  were  slightly  altered  to  have  a 
meaning,  just  as  Bamah  has  been  changed  mto  Er  Bam  (the  tank) ;  for 
possibly  Shaib  may  signify  **  brooks  "  {Quarterly  Statement ,  1872,  p.  140» 
Taskub  fi  Sh'aaib  =:  **  it  pours  into  the  brooks  "). 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Merrill  says  that  an  older  name  for 
Tell  Kefrein  is  Tell  es  Sharab  ("  Tell  of  drinking,**  or  the  place  where 
good  water  is  abundant).  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  Shaib,  and  so  of 
course  to  Zeboim.   On  his  map  Tell  Shaib  seems  to  be  oaUed  Tell  Chnrbftw 
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It  is  cnrious  that  east  of  Acre  is  a  valley  marked  on  Van  de  Velde*8  as 
Wady  Shaggkir  or  Shd*ab,  and  a  district  in  Galilee  is  called  Esli  Sh&ghnr. 

Ayal  (the  hart)  is  mentioned  in  Psa.  xlii.  1,  which  is  allowed  to  have 
been  composed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  why  not,  I  would 
«8k,  by  David,  while  he  lay  at  Mahanaim  ?  If  this  city  be  identified 
with  Mahneb,  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  close  to  it  is  a  village 
named  el-Mesar  (Van  de  Velde)  or  Mezer  (Finn's  **Byeway8,'*  p*  67), 
recalling  **  the  hill  (really  mountain)  Mizar"  while  not  far  off  a  fine  view 
is  obtained  of  Mount  ffermon^  and  probably  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
Answering  to  the  words,  **  the  land  of  Jordan  and  of  the  Hermonites'* 
(Psa.  xlii.  a).  W.  F.  BiucH. 

AT. 

Truly  Ai  is  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  It  has  been  seen  at  Et-Tel, 
Haiyan,  Kb.  Haiy,  and  Rummon ;  yet  still  it  eludes  unanimous  identifi- 
<»ttion. 

On  the  new  map  £t  Tell  is  marked  E.S.E.,  and  Michmash,  near  Eh. 
fiaiy,  a  little  S.  of  S.E.  from  Beitin  (Bethel).  Thus  the  expression,  *'  Ai, 
on  the  eoH  side  of  Bethel "  (Josh  vii/2),  does  not  exclude  any  of  the  above- 
named  sites.  Michmash  was  eastward  from  Beth-aven  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5^ 
to  the  east  of  Bethaven. — Sp.  Cemm  ),  which  again,  apparently,  was  **  on 
the  east  side  of  Bethel'*  (Josh.  vii.  2).  The  words  **ea8t  side"  fail, 
therefore,  to  help  us  in  choosing  between  the  foar  places  already  speoifie49 
while,  if  Deir  BiwcA  be  Bethaven  (as  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Finn),  then 
^asttvard  in  I  Sam.  xiii.  means  something  very  little  east  of  due  south. 

In  Josh.  vii.y  viii.,  and  Neh.  vii.  32,  Bethel  is  bo  closely  connected  with 
Ai,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  Aija  (Neh.  xi.  31)  and  Avim  (Josh,  xviii.  23) 
must  be  allowed  to  be  Ai,  which  I  regard  as  also  being  Aiath  (Isa.  x.  28), 

The  cliff  BimmoH  (Judg.  xx.  4))  appears  to  me  to  be  identical  with 
the  Bimmon  ( Auth.  V.  translated  **  pomegranate  ")  of  1  Sam.  xiv,  2 ;  and 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin  I  take  to  have  been  drawn  south  of  Bummon> 
which  in  this  case  cannot  have  been  the  site  of  Ai,  though  it  is  visible 
irom.  Geba. 

As  the  height  of  Almtt  is  2,089  feet,  of  Hizmeh  2,020  feet,  and  of  Geba 
2,220  feet,  the  first  of  these  must  be  visible  from  the  last,  as  the  inter- 
cnediate  distance  is  about  two  miles.  Thus  all  the  places  named  in  Isa. 
X.  28-32  (as  supposed  to  be  identified  on  p.  58,  Quarterly  Statementy  1877, 
and  p.  133,  1878)  have  been  ascertained  to  be  visible  from  Geba,  except 
three — viz.,  Gallim,  which  has  not  been  tested,  Bamah,  which  I  still 
hope  wUl  prove  to  be  visible,  as  Almtt  and  Laish  have  done  {Quarterly 
Statementy  1877,  p.  205),  and  lastly  Ai  (or  Aiath),  which  is  visible  if  it  be 
£t  Tel  or  Eh.  Haiy,  or  Bammon,  and  probably  so  if  it  be  Haiyan. 

Ai  must  have  had  a  good  supply  of  water  close  at  hand,  as  was  the 
<5ase  at  Jericho,  Bethel,  GibeoD,  &c.  To  help  us,  then,  in  identifying  ils 
«ite,  we  have  (1)  a  s|»ing,  (2)  an  open  valley  (emek),  (3)  another  valley 
{gai)y  not  to  speak  of  ruins  or  a  position  commanding  the  road  from 
jeiicho.    Surely  we  may  hope  that  the  new  map  will  solve  the  difficidty. 
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'*ZION,  THE  CITY  OF  DAVID." 

In  the  last  Statement  (p.  35)  Mrs.  FiDn  writes :  "  In  the  outbreak  of 
1834  the  Fellahheen  actually  got  possession  of  Jerusalem  for  a  while. 
They  entered  by  the  sewer,  from  the  south-east,  and  thus  got  (after  some 
little  difficulty  in  enlarging  a  passage  for  exit)  into  the  Armenian 
quarter."  ^ 

It  has  been  noted  as  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Jerusalem  has 
thus  twice  been  entered  by  a  hostile  force  in  identically  the  same  way — 
viz.,  through  a  subterranean  passa^ge^on  the  first  occasion  by  Joab, 
through  the  Gutter  (or  Tzinnor),  on  the  last  through  the  sewer  as 
described  above. 

Historically  it  would  be  interesting  to  get  a  conviction  against 
Araunah  for  treachery.    The  evidence  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

1.  Some  one  must  have  betrayed  Jebus. 

2.  He  would  without  doubt  be  liberally  rewarded  for  his  services,  in 
addition  to  the  preservation  of  his  household. 

3.  It  is  certain  that  no  other  quarter  would  be  given,  for  David  was  pro- 
voked (2  Sam.  V.  8),  and  was  not  mild  at  such  times  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13,  &c.). 
The  matter  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Joab,  who,  if  less  impetuous,  was 
not  less  thorough  in  his  work  (1  Elings  xi.  16). 

4.  Araunah  is  found  in  possession  of  exceedingly  valuable  land,  in  an 
advantageous  position  connecting  him  with  the  city,  and  requiring  an 
explanation  why  an  alien  should  be  allowed  to  own  it. 

5.  Joscphns  says  **he  was  a  wealthy  man  among  the  Jebusites,  but 
was  not  slain  by  David  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  because  of  the  good- 
will he  bore  to  the  Hebrews,  and  a  particular  benignity  and  affeotioa 
which  he  had  to  the  king  himself  **  ( Whiston), 

1  do  not  think  that  any  jury  of  honest  or  dishonest  Jebusites  would 
hesitate  to  identify  the  tridtor  who  would  be  spared  and  enriched,  with 
the  very  man  who  bore  good-will  to  the  Jews  and  was  very  intimate 
with  David,  and  who  sold  him  for  600  shekels  of  gold  (more  than  Omri 
paid  for  the  hill  of  Samcuia)  the  dry  rock  of  Moriah,  doubtless  foreseen 
by  one  speculator  at  the  capture  of  Jebus  as  certain  afterwards  to  fetch 
a  fabulous  price  for  building  purposes.    Therefore,  verdict  "  Qxiilty.** 


Errata. —1878,  p.  138,  line  17.  After  "above"  read  "though  Michmash 
was  .  .  .  between  them"  (line  18). 

P.  182,  Ime  11.     After  **  east "  read  or  south-east 

P.  185,  line  36.     For  **  eastern  "  read  western. 

P.  186,  line  25.     For  "  Acre  "  read  Acra. 

P.  187  (6).  For  **or  at  any  rate,"  &c.,  read  unless  this  be  one  jnst  below  the 
fountain,  in  the  Nachal. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Jerome  mentions  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  but  never  the 
Tyropceon.  W.  F.  BiBCH. 
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ON  THE  SITE  OF  EMMAUS. 
LcsnTEKANT  CoNDER  has  in  his  Book  (I.  p.  14)  given  bis  adhesion  to 
the  old  view  revived  by  Dr.  Bobinson  that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  xxiv. 
is  Nioopolis,  the  modern  'Am wis.  He  does  so  apparently  on  the  strength 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Sinaitio  MS.,  which  in  Luke  xxiv.  13  reads  160 
stadia.  But  the  reading  of  that  MS.  is  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  other 
MS.  authority,  and  still  less  to  overbear  the  difficulties  its  adoption 
would  create.  (1)  The  weight  of  authorities  is  so  decidedly  against  the 
Sinaitic — supported  as  it  is  only  by  MSS.  I.  K.  and  N. — that  even 
Tischendorf  does  not  accept  it,  partial  as  he  naturally  was  to  that  MS. 
with  the  discovery  of  which  his  name  will  be  always  associated.  More- 
over the  testimony  of  the  Sinaitic  lies  specially  open  to  suspicion  on 
such  a  point.  It  has  been  thought  by  many  scholars  not  improbable 
that  it  is  one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  prepared  by  Eusebius 
at  the  command  of  Oonstantine.  Its  peculiar  arrangement  of  four 
columns  on  the  page  is  one  that  Eusebius  says  characterised  some  of 
those  he  had  prepared ;  while  its  correspondence  in  doubtful  passages 
with  the  readings  approved  by  him  is  very  notable.  That  Eusebius  of 
Cesarea  knew  Kicopolis  as  Emmaus  of  the  Maccabees  is  certain ;  as  also 
that  he  knew  it  to  be  about  160  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  xxiv.  May  he  not  be  the  author 
of  this  correction  (P)  on  the  Sinaitic,  to  bring  it  into  agreement  with 
the  distance  of  that  Emmaus  from  Jerusalem?  Can  the  Sinaitic  be 
regarded  with  certainty  as  an  independent  witness,  and  not  just  the 
Onomasticon  over  again  ? 

(2)  The  distance  of  Nicopolis — 160  stadia — from  Jerusalem  is  quite 
incompatible  with  Luke's  narrative.  It  implies  a  journey  of  40  miles  in 
one  day,  the  second  half  after  the  evening  meal !  Such  an  objection 
would  have  had  no  weight  with  Eusebius.  The  deua  ex  machina  of  a 
miracle  would  have  rid  him  of  it  had  it  been  suggested.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  our  Lord  and  the  disciples  had  reached  Emmaus  (ver.  28,  29). 

(3)  The  exact  lang^uage  of  Luke  in  describing  the  place  is  equally 
opposed  to  the  view  that  he  intended  Nicopolis.  Twice  in  his  narrative 
he  calls  it  **  a  village ; "  though  his  use  of  **  city  "  and  **  village  "  by  no 
means  indicates  oversight  of  the  distinction  (viii.  1 ;  xiii.  22).  More- 
over the  phrase  "  a  village  called  Emmaue  *'  is  one  not  likely  to  be  used 
in  speaking  of  a  fortress  so  famous  in  Jewish  and  Boman  history  as 
Emmaus  Nicopolis.  In  Mark  xvi.  12,  which  is  of  undoubted  value, 
whoever  the  author,  the  destination  of  the  two  disciples  is  described  in 
the  same  style — **  they  went  into  the  coxmtry  "  {iis  iryp6tf)y  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  used  had  they  been  going  to  a  well-known  city. 

(4)  The  force  of  this  consideration  is  intensified  when  we  look  to  the 
Maccabees  and  Josephus.  In  1  Mace.  iii.  40,  iz.  50,  we  have  simply 
''Emmaus,"  without  any  description.  And  so  throughout  Josephus 
(e,g.  Antiq.  xvii.  10.  7,  9;   Bell.  Jud.  v.  1.  6 ;  2.  3 ;  13.  1)  Nicopolis  is 

simply  "  Emmaus.*'   Frequently,  moreover,  he  calls  it  **  a  city  "  (iroAis) 
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(Aatiq.  xii.  7.  3 ;  xiv.  11.2;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  5).  But  when  he  speaks  of 
Emmaus  by  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  (Jalilee,  near  the  "  City  "  of  Tiberias, 
he  describes  it  (Antiq.  xviii.  2.  3)  as  **  a  village  named  Emmatis,^*  Again, 
in  describing  that  Emmaus  where  a  colony  of  800  of  the  disbanded 
soldiery  was  settled  (Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6),  he  calls  it  **  a  place  {x<»P^oif) 
called  EfmnauSy  distant  from  Jerusalem  CO  {or  according  to  another  reading 
30)  stadia,^*  He  spells  the  name  slightly  differently,  as  'Ammaous. 
Whether  the  reading  in  this  last-cited  passage  be  60  or  30  stadia, 
Josephus  could  not  mean  the  city  of  Emmaus  "  in  the  plain."  It  Deems 
utterly  inconceivable  in  the  light  of  such  usage  why  Luke  should  have 
spoken  of  Emmaus  as  he  has  done,  if  he  meant  the  famous  city.  It  has 
been  said  it  might  be  but  a  village  since  its  destruction  by  Varus.  Pos- 
sibly, but  that  would  not  affect  the  pre-eminence  its  history  had  given 
it,  and  which  led  Josephus,  and  doubtless  every  one  else,  still  to  speak 
of  it  as  simply  **  Emmaus."  If  the  Evangelist  had  meant  that  Emmaus, 
he  would  have  made  his  intention  clear  by  simply,  as  Josephus  does, 
calling  it  by  its  familiar  name. 

(5)  The  readiog,  60  stadia,  is  supported  not  only  by  the  weight  of  New 
Test.  MS.  authority,  but  by  the  MS.  evidence  for  the  same  reading  in 
Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6).  The  consent  of  these  independent 
witnesses  to  the  placing  of  an  Emmaus  at  that  distance  from  Jerusalem 
will  settle  the  point  to  most  minds.  It  may  be  added  that  a  distance  of 
160  stadia  would  be  no  localisation  at  all,  seeing  that  the  direction  from 
Jerusalem  is  not  given.  Let  any  one  plant  a  circle  of  40  miles  diameter 
on  his  map  of  the  land  and  judge  the  value  of  such  a  description  of  the 
situation  of  a  village !  A  site  must  be  sought  on  the  circle  formed  by  a 
radius  of  7  or  8  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

Of  the  claimants  to  represent  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  xxiv.  this  will 
dispose  of  two — ^AmwaSt  which  is  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem;  and 
Kuloniehy  which  is  too  near,  though  it  might  suit  the  30  stadia  of  some 
MSS.  of  Josephus.  The  arguments  for  it  are  not  of  much  force.  It  is 
not  proved  that  though  a  colony  was  settled  here  it  was  the  colony  of 
Josephus  (B.  J.  vii.  6.  6).  Four  sites  still  remain  at  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  locate  Emmaus. 

(1)  Kuriet  el  Enab  (Smith's  Diet.  G^og.,  and  Thomson's  Land  and 
Book).  The  only  argument  is  that  this  place  is  at  the  required  distance 
from  Jerusalem ;  that  it  is  a  suitable  scene  is  a  matter  of  opinion  or  of 
sentiment.  The  Qreek  tradition  in  its  favour  is  of  doubtful  value.  Its 
present  name  is  the  ancient  one ;  being  probably  the  Kirjath  of  Josh, 
xviii.  28.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  was  also  known  as  Emmaus.  If  it 
had  been,  Luke  or  Josephus  would  have  surely  distinguished  it  by  the 
use  of  that  distinctive  name. 

(2)  Etam,  which  is  thus  put  by  lightfoot,  and  which  we  leave,  with 
him,  to  the  reader's  judgment : — '*  Gum  observamus  ut  Chanmiath,  nnn, 
vel  Thermae  Tiheriadis^  vulgo  reddatur  Graece  ^A/AfAoovSy  cumque  obser- 
vamus etiam  Emmaunta  nostram,  aquis  oelebribus  quoque  nobilem,  non 
recognoBoere  uon  possumus  Aquas  Nephtoae,  vel  ForUem  Etam,  onde 
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dedaotae  per  •tabos  sant  aquae  ad  Templum:  qui  quidem  erat  ab 
Hierosolymis  ab  eodem  oardine  coeli,  quo  et  Emmatts  nostra.  Et 
formari  potest  'Efifxaovs  nostra  ab  nCK  Ammathy  Canali  aqaarum^  aequo  ac 
altera  ^Afifiaovs,  ab  nttn  chammalh,  Thermis.  Sedjudicet  lector."  (Light- 
foot  Chorographica  Pauca,  Lucae  Praemissa,  Cap  iv.  §  iii.) 

(3)  EUKuheihehy  which  is  at  the  required  distance  to  the  north-west 
of  Jerusalem ;  the  exact  measurement  being  62|  stadia.  It  has  the 
doubtful  evidence  of  Crusaders*  tradition.  It  has  been  said  they  found 
the  name  of  Emmaus  applied  to  it  by  the  native  population  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  century.  The  claims  of  Kubeibeh  have  been  set  forth  at 
length  by  Dr.  H.  Zschokke,  of  the  Austrian  Pilgrim  House  at  Jerasalem 
{Dm  Neuteiiamentliche  Emmaus  beleuchtety  SchafifbauseD,  1865).  It  is 
supported  by  several  resident  authorities  there,  as  Herr  C.  Schick  and 
others.  The  weak  part  of  the  evidence  in  its  support  is  the  date  at  which 
the  name  Emmaus  first  appears  there,  and  the  authority  for  its  appear- 
ance even  then.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that,  though  appa- 
rently an  ancient  site,  the  present  name  is  not  (like  Kuriet)  an  ancitnt 
one,  and  no  native  tradition  conflicts  with  the  Crusaders*  testimony. 

(4)  KbSm^sa,  also  at  the  required  distance,  but  to  the  south-west  of 
Jerusalem.  Its  claims  are  set  forth  by  Lieutenant  Conder  {Quarterly 
Statement,  1876,  p.  172),  who,  however,  has  now  cast  off  his  foundling. 
The  chief  argument  for  it  is  its  name,  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  "Hammath.**  On  this  we  are  unable  to  judge.  If  scholars 
agree  on  the  origin  of  the  name  it  would  be  a  weighty  argument,  and 
would  probably  secure  for  this  site  general  acceptance.  Posaibly  the 
spring  which  still  exists,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ruins,  ''ruin 
of  the  fountain  of  the  church,**  was  once  a  thermal  spring.  The  absence 
of  a  warm  spring  in  a  country  so  liable  to  volcanic  changes  could  scarcely 
be  pressed  against  any  of  the  claimants,  though  Emmaus  Tiberias  still 
deserves  the  name. 

The  choice  among  present  claimants  seems  to  lie  between  the  two  last 
El-Kubeibeh,  as  every  one  who  has  visited  it  will  admit,  befits  the  scene 
of  such  a  story,  and  certainly  the  Crusaders  were  not  often  as  fortunate 
in  the  suitableness  of  the  sites  they  identified  with  Bible  places. 
From  Lieutenant  Conder's  account  Kh&m&sa  seems  quite  as  suitable, 
and  has  the  advantage  in  the  transmitted  native  testimony  which 
its  name  affords.  We  still  incline  to  it;  though  amidst  so  much 
uncertainty,  the  only  thing  we  feel  certain  about  is,  that  the  place 
was  not  Nicopolis.  There  is  perhaps  something  befitting  the  narrative 
and  the  manner  of  all  the  Lord^s  appearings  during  the  forty  days,  in 
this  veil  cast  over  the  scene  of  it.  Possibly  we  would  not  be  gainers  if 
it  could  be  localised.  A.  Henbebson. 
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TREASUBER'S  STATEMENT. 
The  income  of  tbo  Fund  was  less  in  1878  than  in  1877  by  more  than 
«  thousand  pounds.  In  this  period  of  general  depression  every  society 
-shows  a  similar  falling  off  in  support.  A  special  cause  for  the  decrease 
in  our  own  case  seems  to  be,  however,  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  work 
IS  completed.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  has,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, to  be  published,  and  cannot  be  called  complete  until  it  is  pub- 
lished. Now,  the  cost  of  publication  will  probably  be  equivalent  to  the 
expense  of  maintaining  an  expedition  in  the  field  for  two  years.  Again, 
while  there  is  no  exploiing  party  in  Palestine,  no  donations  come  in, 
and  the  Committee  have  to  rdy  on  the  annual  subscriptions.  These 
continue  pretty  steady,  and  show  little  if  any  decrease. 

As  regards  the  expenditure,  there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
management  expenses,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  was  owing  to  the  account  of 
salary.  The  publication  of  Tent  Work  also  caused  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  *' parcels"  account.  The  printing  and  postage,  amounting  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  Quarterly 
Statement,  and  is  so  much  money,  therefore,  returned  to  subscribers.  The 
item  of  unpaid  accounts,  includiog  a  heavy  charge  on  Tent  TTorXr,  has 
been  reduced  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  sum  of  £532  9s.  8d. 
By  the  end  of  April  the  debts  will  be  probably  quite  wiped  off. 
The  following  is  the  subdivision  of  expenditure : — 

Exploration    ...-  39*54  per  cent. 

Management   ...     38*49        ,, 

Printing 14*94        „ 

Postage    5*00        „ 

Change  of  Office  203  „ 
As  regards  the  expenditure  of  the  present  year,  we  have,  after  pay- 
ment of  outstanding  liabilities,  most  of  which  (March  25)  are,  as  stated 
above,  already  paid,  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  memoirs,  the 
largo  map,  and  the  small  map.  In  other  words,  the  Committee  have  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  very  serious  responsibility  of  printing,  en- 
graving, and  publishing  the  mass  of  materials  whidi  the  work  of  the 
iast  seven  years  has  placed  in  their  hands. 

(Signed)  W.  MoBMSON,  Eon.  Treasurer. 
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LIST  OF  DONATIONS  AND   SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

DECEMBIE  not,  1878,  TO  MABCH  llTH,  1879. 


•  4mMt»  Juamai  9wi)maibm, 


'  If  any  OB^mtom  orniitefe»  W  obaeired  Ib  the-  follewtig  Biti,  the  Seoveteiy  will  be  rerr  gluA 
to  b«  infosmed  of  U^  mA  wm  reotlty  lh«  «ror  in  tte  next  QiMHTifWy  iSK^^ 


aRey.  H.  Adeock 

aT.  S.  AldiB,  Esq.    

elirs.  Allen 

aBirs.  Anderson,  1878-79   

aC.  J.  Angos,  Baq. 

aMiss  Anson 

alUry.  R.  Appleton 

aRev.  Dr.  Barclay  

aLady     Katlierino     Raymond 

Barker 

aRev.  F.  P.  Barker 

aMiss  H.  Bark»w 

aMiss  S.  Barrett 

aRev.  R,  V.  Barker 

aMiss  Beanfort 

aRev.  C.  D.  Beckford 

oJ.  R.  Bedwell,  Esq 

oG.  P-  Beley,  Esq.  

aRev.  W.  R.  Bell    

oJas.  Berry,  Esq. 

aRev.  8.  Bcswick 

oJ.  Bewley,  Esq. 

aBirmingham    Sunday   School 

Union  

aF.  E.  Blackstone,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  H.  Blamire 

aMiss  S.  Bourne  

aRev.  J.  Bowman    

aF.  R.  Boyton,  Esq 

aRev.  R.  Bromfield 

Rev.  Jna  &Doke  

aRev.  W.  G.  Bridges 

aMrs.  Raddle  Browne 

Rev.  J.  T.  and  Mrs.  Brown... 

Mrs.  Ck>mish  Browne  (don.)... 

aMrs.  Bronsdon  

aRev.  Anthony  Buller 

aD.  BnmatecL  Esq 

aRev.  F.  G.  Bnmaby 


£  r. 

d. 

•  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  la 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

• 

0  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  1^ 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

5  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

0 

I  1 

0 

0  1^ 

6 

2  9 

0 

89  0 

6 

Brotigjit  forward  

Miss  Emily  Batler  (collected) 

aA.  F.  Buxton,  Esq 

aG.  C 

aMiss  Cairns 

aMrs.  Camidge 

aA.  Cator,  Keq 

oJ.  Candwell,  Esq 

aMras  Chambers  

aRev.  G.  Christian 

oJno.  Clialmers,  Esq 

Rev.  W.  Champemowne  

aT.  Chapman,  Esq...  

aMiss  Cheetham 

aMrs.  Cheetham  

aMiss  Clendining 

aMrs.  Cockbnm  

aRev.  F.  T.  Colby  

•W.Cole,  Esq 

rtCol.  Cooke 

oJ.  E.  Cooper,  Esq 

aBirs.  Cornish  

aMiss  Corrie 

aMiss  G.  M.  Corrie 

aMrs.  Cortbie  

aG.  C.  Conrthope 

aH.  Conrtier,  Eaq 

aGenend  Cracklow  

aA.  Crosbie,  Esq 

aMiss  F.  Cross 

aMrs.  Crowiher   

aR.  B.  Cuff,  Esq 

aRev.  Dr.  Dalton 

aRev.  T.  Dalton  

aRev.  W.  H.  Davey    

aMisB  Davis 

aW.  R.  Davies,  Es(j 

aRev.  Philpin  de  Riviere   

aL' Abb6  Lament  de  8t.  Aignan 


dl  &   If. 

89    0    • 
10    0 

lie 

5    0  0 

0  10  • 

8  10  0 

10  0 
0  10 
0  10 

1  1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0  10 

1  1 


0  10 
2    2 

oia 

0  16 
0  10 

1  1 
1  1 
1  1 

0  1^ 

1  0 
0  10 
0  5 
0    5 


I  77   7    0 

Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 


LIST   OF   SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Brought  forward  

aKev.  W.  W.  Dickinson... 

G.D.  W.Digby 

Miss  M.  A.  Dixon 

Bishop  of  Dov«r 

aRey.  K.  Drake   

Captain  Dmmmond 

Mn.  Cecil  Drummond  ... 

£.  A.  Drummond,  Esq. 

G.  M.  E 

aRev.  B.  A.  Eden   

aT.  Eden,  Esq 

aMiss  Emmett 

alfiss  Everard 

aMiss  Ewart 

aRev.  Wm.  Farrer  

aMiss  ffarington  

Rev.  R.  W.  Fiske  (don.) 
aRev.  A.  R.  Faussett 

PerMi-8.  Finn    

<rRev.  E.  Flecker 

aRev.  J.  T.  Fowler  

aMrs.  T.  W.  Franklin 

aRev.  F.  H.  Freeth 

aRev.  A.  Fuller  

aW.  H.  Gamlen,  Esq 

aW.  Garnett,  Esq 

aMiss  Garratt  

aMiss  H.GeU  

aMrs.  George    

aMrs.  Germon 

aRev.  W.  T.  Gidney  

aMrs.  C.  M.  Goddard  

aG.  P.  Griffith,  Esq 

aRev.  A.  B.  Grosart    

aCol.  Halliday 

aRev.  Claude  Uankey 

oS.  Hanson,  Esq 

aMiss  C.  Hardy  

aMiss  Harris 

aRev.  J.  H.  Harrison 

aF.  M.  Harvey,  Esq 

aR.  Henderson,  Esq 

aRev.  Lord  C.  A.  Hervey 

aRev.  J.  Hewetson 

aA.  H.  Heywood,  Esq.  ... 

oG.  M.  Hicks,  Esq 

aThos.  Hickes,  Esq 

aRev.  MelsnpHill  

aEUram  Hitchcock,  Esq. 

aMiss  Hoare 

oS.  H.  Hodgson.  ^ 

aMrs.  £.  F.  Holland  

aMrs.  Huish 

aMiss  Amelia  Hunter 

aDr.  R.  F.  Hutchinson  ... 
oJ.  B.  Hatchinson,  Esq. 


£  *. 

d. 

77  7 

6 

2  2 

0 

5  0 

0 

0  2 

6 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

00  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

4  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

6  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

5  5 

0 

5  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

252    3    6 


Brought  forward 

aRev.  W.  Inge 

ah.  Janues,  Esq 

aRev.  J.  W.  Johnson 

aRev.  R.  Johnstone 

aA.  W.  Jones,  E^q 

aMrs.  C.  Kemble 

aRev.  J.  Kinross 

aMrs.  B.  Kinnear    

oJ.  M*KinneU,  Esq.    

aR.  L.  Kirbjr,  Esq 

aJ.  Kirkpatrick   

aH.  H.  Kitchener,  Esq.,  R.E. 

aRev.  T.  Ladds    

aMrs.  F.  Lambert    

aF.  A.  Heygate  Lambert,  Esq. 

aF.  Lambert,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  Lance 

Mrs.  Leeds 

aC.  H.  S.  Leicester,  Esq 

aW.  H.  Leighton,  Esq.  

aMrs.  Leith 

aRev.  J.  Le  Mesurier 

aW,  Lethaby,  Esq. 

aW.  Lindsay,  Esq. 

aW.  Long,  E«q 

aDr.  Lortet  

aLady  Low   

Rev.  J.  Lyon  (don.)  

aA.  W.  Micdonell,  Esq. 

aW.  B.  Mainjav,  Esq 

aJ.  Marshall,  Em 

aRev.  J.  Marshall   

aMiss  Martin    

,  att.  F.  Martin,  Esq 

'  aH.  L  Martyn,  Esq.   

I    Hugh  Mason,  Esq.  (don.) 

I  aW.  H.  Maxwell,  Esq 

,  aP.  H.  Minshall,  Esq 

aD.  Inglis  Money    

aRev.  fi.  G.  Moore 

I  aRev.  L.  F.  Moran 

I  aBiihop  of  Moray  and  Ross  ... 

«H.  Morris,  Esq. 

:  aRev.  W.  Morton    

I  aRev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule   

l'         Do.  do.  (don.) 

aG.  H.  Mullins,  Esq 

,  aRev.  Vernon  Musgrave 

aBishop  of  Nelson  

\[  aRev.  Canon  Nelson   

oJno.  Nicholson^  Esq. 

oJohn  Noble 

aMrs.  Noiris 

aMajor-General  Nathall 

aCapt.  M.  A.  Obert 

aRev.  Olaf  J.  Olsen 


£    8. 

rf. 

252  3 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

5  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

I  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

5  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

I  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  4 

0 

323  1 

« 

Digitized  by 


Google 


LIST  OF  SUB8CRIPTIOK8. 


Bronght  forward 

aMisi  R.  S.  Orlebar 

nMrs.  Ormond 

oW.  H.  Owen,  Esq 

alCrf.  Jno.  PiJey 

aHon.  Mrs.  Paley    

oGen.  Parker    

flC.  Eyre  Parker,  Esq 

aKrs.  Partridge   

oH.  a  Pattison,  E«i 

aRer.  Canon  Pearson 

oCoL  Peard  

aAlexander  Peckover,  Esq. 
aJonathan  Peckover,  Esq.  . 

nMiss  P.  H.  Peckover 

aD.  M.  Peebles,  Esq 

nD,  Peoples,  Esq. 


£ 

823 

1 

0 

1 
0 
0 
1 

1 
0 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

aE.  J.  Petit,  Esq I     1 

aCapt.  Philp 

aKer.  G.  T.  Pilcher 

aJ.  H.  Plowes,  Esq 

aRev.  R.  Powell  

aT.  H.  Preston,  Esq 

aRer.  T.  Price 

aRer.  W.  H.  B.  Proby  

rtRcr.  J.  E-Pryor   

aMiss  L.  C.  Relton 

rtW.  R.  Reeves,  Esq 

aRev.  J.  Rigand  

aMiss  K.  Roberts    

aRev.  D.  Robertson 

oJas.  Robertson,  I!sq 

aJ.  Nisbet  Robertson,  Esq.... 

aDr.  N.  Rogers    

aMrs.  Rogers    

aRev.  W.  A.  Ronso 


Rylands,  Esq.    1 

r  04.    -D««i*<.  1 


aW.  H. 

aDean  of  St  Paul's 
aMrs.  E.  0.  Salceby  . 
aMiss  K.  Secretan  .... 
aMiss  Waldo  Sibthorp 

aA.  Smith,  Esq 

aRev.  A.  C.  Smith  .... 

oCol.  Smyth 

aRev.  H.  Smith  


t.    i 

1 
1 

10 

1 

10 

10 

1 

0 
10 

1 

0 

1 

10 
10 
10 
0 
10 

1 
1 

2 

1 

10 
10 
10 

1 
1 

10 
10 
10 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

10 

1 

0 
10 
10 

1 

10 
10 

1 
1 


£  «. 

360  7 
1  1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 


10 
10 

1 


1 
I 
1 
1 

10 
0  10 
0  10 


860    7    0 


Brought  forward 

aR.  J.  Snape,  Esq 

aRev.  C.  B.  Snepp  

aProf.  Socin 

aHy.  Stear,  Esq 

aRdV.  S.  A.  Stemthal,  Esq.  ... 

aRev.  W.  J,  Stracey   

aCol.  Stuart 

aRev.  G.  Studdert  

8.  Symons,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  J.  Tait 

aRev.  A.  Taylor  

H.     Foulkes     Taylor,     Esq. 

(Galilee)  - 

aMrs.  H.  Taylor 

aR.  Taylor,  Esq.  (1878-79)    ... 
aMrs  Thompson  (1878-79)    ... 

aRev.  R.  U.Todd   

aHon.  OtwayToler 

oJno.  Torr,  Esq.,  M.P 

aRev.  W.  Twiss  Turner 

aMiss  H.  Townsend 

a  Edmund  Trimmer,  Eaq 

aMiss  Tufnell  

aMrs.  Wyndham  Tufnell   

aDr.  Yaughan 

Rev.  W.  H.  Walford 

tfS.  Wartenberg,  Esq '•     0  10 

aRev.  J.  T.  Watson     1     1     1 

aWilson  Waterfall,  Esq I     0  10 

aT.  R.  Watts,  Esq '^     " 

aRev.  H.  H.  Westmore  .... 
aRev.  I.  0.  Whitehousel.... 

aRev.  Dr.  Wickes    

aRev.  F.  E.  Wigram  

aSirR.  Wilbraham 

aMiss  Williams    

aRev.  J.  Winter  

aRev.  G.  0.  Wray  

Do.  (Galilee) . 

aRev.  W.  H.Wright 

aMisa  Yates 

aW.  B.  Young,  Esq 

aMrs.  Baring  Young    

aMiss  Young    , 


0 

10 

0  10 

1 

0 

0  10 

0  10 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0  10 

2 

2 

0  10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

e  10 

« 

5  5 

0 

I  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

« 

0  10 

« 

0  10 

« 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

• 

410  5 

0 

Omitted  in  previous  Quarierlk» — 

aR.  B.  Martin,  Esq £110 

aH.  Peto,E8q 10    0 

aB.  Ralph,  Esq 0  10    6 

aE.  Davies,  Esq. 10    0 

aG.  F.  Watts,  Esq 110 


4  12    6 


Carried  forward £414  17    6 

Digitized  by  VnOOQUC 


LIST  OJf  •UBaoaiPTIORS. 


FRO^I  LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
AckTiMoledffed  in  detail  tmder  spdal  luading. 


Brought  forward 

^roadstairs     

Burnley , 

Cheltenham  

Chelmsfjrd    

Clifton   

Crieff 

Darlington 

Dunfermline 

Exeter    

Edinburgh...... 

Eamham    , 

Hull   ,., 

Hitchin 

Irvine    

Kendal  

Lancaster  


£     8. 
414  17 

0  15 

1  11 
80    0 

1  I 

2  12 


3  15 
32  15 

6  17 
18  8 
80    0 

3  13 
18     3 


Brought  forward  .. 

Leamiiigton  

Ledbury    

Lichfield    

Manchester   

Newcastle 

Etchmond 

Keigatc  

St.  Germans 

Tiverton 

Teignmouth  

Winchester   

Whitby  „ 

Windsor    , 

Wolverhampton  

York 

From  Publications,  &c. 


£    s. 

d. 

634  10 

4 

1  1 

^ 

2  0 

8 

13  0 

e 

25  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

8  17 

0 

4  12 

« 

S  8 

0 

1  10 

0 

4  4 

0 

2  12 

« 

2  15 

0 

2  12 

0 

1  1 

0 

3  1 

0 

88  16  10 

634  10    4 


748  16    5 


Since  tlie  above  adilition3,  mid  while  going  through  the  press,   sums  have  been 
received  as  follows,  to  March  28th  : — 

£  8.    d. 


aK  M.  Middleton,  Esq 

Aberdeen 

aG.  F.  Watts,  Esq 

«Rev.  H.  Davis    

Manchester 

aJ.  D.  Thomas,  Esq 

oE.  Pewtress,  Esq 

<iMrs.  E.  Rouse    

Per  Rev.  F.  C.  Long 

oH.  A.  Wassell,  Esq 

<iMis8  S.  A.  Boorer  

oRev.  D.  J.  Boutflower  ,. 

flfiirW.  Muir   

aBev.  W.  L.  Hardisty    

Ipswich    

Bi^opsWaltham  

Scarborough  (Old  Globe  Lodge, 
Freemasons) 

Northampton 

Chelmsford 

«Rev.  J.  Onniston  

Rev.  J.  P.  Sharpe (lecture)  ... 


£  8,    d. 

0  10    6 
14  17    0 

1  1  0 
0  10    6 

8  18  6 
0  10  6 
110 

0  5    0 

1  17  8 
0  10  6 
5  0  0 
110 
110 
0  10    6 

11     8    6 

2  10 

110 

9  18  0 
12  6 
0  10  6 
2  11     0 


aR.  Janson,  Esq 

Brighton 

aR.  Shaw  Wood,  Esq 

J.  Johnson,  Esq 

aRev.  C.B.  Hue 

aMiss  Mitchell 

aRev.  H.  Caddell 

aRev.  E.  S.  Front   

aRev.  F.  H.  Murray   

Do.        (lecture) 

Birkeuhead 

oj.  Davics,  Esq 

aRev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone 

aRev.  R.  and  Mrs.  Callendar. 

aMr.  Finn 

aRev.  E  B.  Finlay 

aRev.  J.  Gamble 

a  Miss  Turner    

aMrs.  Lorimer 

rtB.  A.  Hey  wood.  Esq 

rtLady  Baiaingtoa 


110 
7  14  0 
2  0  0. 
0  11  6 
10  0 
10  0 
110 


0  10    6 


1  1 
1  0 
5  11 

0  10 

1  1 
J  1  0 
5  0  0 
0  10  6 
0  10     6 

0  6     0 
110 

1  1     0 

2  6     0 


Digitized  by 


Google 


U«T  OT 


LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 


ABERDEEN  LADIES'  ASSOCIATION. 


March  1,  1879. 

J.  Marr,  Esq.,  Cliff  House,  Cults 

Mrs.  Yeats,  1,  Uniou  Placo   ... 

Mrs.  Stevenson,  261,  Tiiion  St. 

Mtj.  Nicol,  Muitle  House 

A.Murray,Esq.,  35,Belmont  St. 

William  Smart,  Esq.,  1,  Lang- 
stane  Place    

Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  Glenraillmi 

James  Chalmers,  Esq. ,  Westburn 

Her.  J.  A.  Madymont,  4,  Al- 
bert Street 

Mrs.  Parr,  12,  Cardeu  Place  ... 

Mrs,  Cochran,  152,  Union  Street 

-James  Aiken,  jun.,  27,  Union 
Place 

Oeorge  Jamieson,  Ksq 

Mrs.  Anderson,  Hilton  

Alexander  Walker,  Esq 

P. Esslemont,  Esq.  ,1 7,  Silver  St. 

Alex.  Stronach,  Esq 

Dr.  Osston    

Mrs.  firown,  Old  Abcnlecn    ... 


£1  1 
1  1 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 

0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


5 
5 
5 

5 

10 

5 

10 

10 

10 

1 

3 


0 
0 
0 

« 

6 

6 
6 
6 

0 
0 
0 

0 
6 
0 

6  I 
6! 

^! 
^\ 
6' 


Mrs.  Ligertwood,  8U,  Bon  Ac- 
cord Terrace 

Misses  Millar,  158,  Cr*wn  St. 

Miss  Torrie,  19,  Umon  Place... 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Davidson, 
224,  Union  Street    

Rer.  Prof.  Christie,  7,  West- 
field  Terrace  

Mr.  Ogilvie  Forbes,  Boyndlie 
Cottage,  Frasersburgh 

Miss  Scott,  Ruthriestone  Lodge 

Mrs.  Easton,  Rockland  

Koo-Pee-Soo 

Rev.  WUliam  Meams,  D.D., 
Kineff. 

P.  S '. 


Deducted    for  collection  10«., 
Bank  chaise  6rf 


£0    5  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  15  0 

0  10  6 


£15    7    6 

0  10    6 

£14  17    0 


Maiiy  Fobbes,  Secretary, 


BIRKENHEAD. 


Mrs.  Newton    £10    0 


BISHOPS  WALTHAM. 

Rer.  A.  B.  Burton,  Westmeon  Rectory, 
Petersfidd £0  10 

Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming,  Corhampton  Vicarage, 

Bishops  Waltham    0  10 

Rev.  W.  E.  Medlicott,  Swanmore  Vicarage, 

Bishops  Waltham   0  10 

Mr.  James  Padbury,  Bishops  Waltham  ...     0  10 


Rev.  F.  T.  HiU  ' 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Cochrane    ... 

H.  Hibbert,  Esq 

Rev.  R.  Hudson  (187^) 

-z:;:rDo.         (i879) 

Rev.  W.  S.  Fowler 


£2    1     0 
H«  R.  FiESOKO,  Eon.  Secretary, 


BRIGHTON. 


i£l     0 

^'\ 

.0  10 

01 

1     0 

0 

iO  10 

0 

fc.0  10 

0 

1     1 

0 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Hannah 

Mrs.  Soame; 

Rev.  C.  E.  Douglass    


£1 
1 

1 


1  0 
1  0 
1    0 


£7  14    0 


C.  E.  Douglass,  Hot.  Secretary, 


BROADSTAIRS. 

aRev.  J.  H.  Carr £)    5    0 

oMiss  Brown 0  10    0 
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Uai  OF  SUBSOBIPTIOirfl. 


BURNLEY. 

Marcli  10.— By  Cash  £1  11    0 

Balance  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Grant's  subscription 
(should  have  been  10s.   6(1.,  only  10s. 

remitted)  £0    0    6 

I.  Butterworth,  Esq.,  J.P 0  10    0 

Henry  Briggs,  Esq.,  M.P. ..     0  10    0 

Committee  of  S.  Panl*8    Sanday  School, 
per  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant,  Hon.  Sec 0  10    ff 

CHELMSFORD. 

Jan.  21.--By  cash  £1    1    0 

S.  Warkerill,  Esq £0  10    6 

Rev.  G.  B.  Hamilton 0  10    6 

1879.— S.  Warkerill,  Esq £0  10    0 

G.  B.  Hamilton  0  10    0 

MissDuffield  0    2    6 

£12    6 


cheltexha:m. 

Dec.  27.— By  cash £25    0    0 

„    80.—     „       5    0    0 


CLIFTON. 
Feb.  14.— By  cash £2  12    6 

1878.  T.  Pease,  Esq £110 

„    Rev.  R.  Henry  Stroud   0  10    6 

1879.  Rev.  C.  H.  Watson    110 


CRIEFF. 

Dec.  30.— By  cash  £3  15 

Mr.  Henderson's  subscription  for  1879    ...  £0  10    0 

J.  A.  Guise,  Esq 10    0 

Collected  at  Prayer  Meetings 2    5    0 


DARLINGTON. 
Jan.  29.— By  cash '. £32  15    0 


Mrs.  Oumcy  Pease 

Mr.  Arthur  Pease    

Mr.  J.  H.  Pease,  M.P.  .. 
Mr.  £.  Backhouse,  M.P. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Fry 


£10 

10 

5 

5 

1 


Rev.  T.  E.  Hodgson   

Mr.  E.  H.  Forster,  M.D. 

Mr.  John  Grievson 

Mr.  Deighton  


£0  10  6 

0  10  S 

0  10  6 

0    2  6 
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LIST  OF  SUBSOBIPTIONS. 


DUNFERMLINE. 
March  6.— By  cash £6  17 


Thomai  Alexander,  Esq 

George  Binrell,  Esq 

Rer.  James  Brown,  Lochgelly  . 

Robert  Donald,  Esq 

John  Landale,  Esq. . 
James  Macfarlane,  £ 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Met 


£1     0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0    5 

0 

1     0 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

WUliam  Reid,  Esq £0    2  6 

Patrick  F.  Soutar,  Esq 0  10  6 

Andrew  Wallace,  E»q 10  0 

Rer,  M.  Crawford,  Limekilns  .  0    3  0 
Rev.   Andrew  Graham,  Cross- 
gates  0    5  0 


EDINBURGH. 
Feb.  26.— By  cash  £80  0    0 

Jan.    3.— Mrs.  Mill,  85,  Howe  Street 

John  Kennedy,  71,  Great  King  Street         

Sir  Robert  Christison,  40,  Moray  Place         

Mrs.  Baxter,  9,  Rotland  Square        

Miss  Crooks,  37,  Manor  Place 

A.  Hamilton,  W.S.,  35,  Qaeen  Street  

John  Hores,  7,  Ainslio  Pla^e 

Mrs.  Galiaway,  58,  Great  King  Street  

Miss  Morrieson,  6,  Heriot  Row  

W.  Leckie,  11,  Carlton  Terrace  

J.  T.  Black,  6,  North  Bridge 

Rey.  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar,  20,  India  Street,  Glasgow  ... 

9. — John  Watson,  2,  Oswald  Road 

17.— Patrick  Guthrie 

18.— Mrs.  A.  Stewart,  10,  Ettrick  Road      

Miss  Clayton,  28,  Ratland  Sqnare      

Feb.  1.— J.  T.  Brown,  Gibraltar  House 

6.— J.  K 

9.— W.  F.  Burnley,  24,  Ainslie  Place        

11. — Mrs.  Morison,  of  Mountblairy.  12,  Randolph  Crescent 

Professor  Kclland,  20,  Clarenaon  Crescent 

W.  J.  Ford,  17,  Grovesnor  Crescent 

William  Lyon,  61,  George  Street        

William  Dickson,  88,  York  Place      

Isaac  Anderson  Henry,  of  Woodend,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity  Road 

R.  M.  Smith,  4,  Bellevue  Crescent     

15._Dr.  Moir,  Castle  Street 

Dean  Montoomerr,  17,  Athole  Ci*e8cent        

Rer.  Dr.  Moody  Stuart,  43,  Queen  Street     

John  Maciiair,  33,  Moray  Place  

Miss  Fergusson,  18,  Rutland  Square 

Mrs.  McDowell,  Blackford  Road        

Misses  Kennedy,  1,  Church  Hill         

Rev.  Dr.  Teape,  Findhorn  Place        

Miss  Faloonar,  Falcon  Hall      

J.  M.  Macandrew,  16,  York  Place      

1 6. — ^T.  G.  Murray,  1 1 ,  Randolph  Crescent 

James  Wright,  2,  Lennox  Street         

Mrs.  and  Miss  Paterson,  3,  Coates  Crescent 

Mrs.  Meek,  21,  Rutland  Square  

Professor  Simpson,  52,  Queen  Street 

IS.— Douglas  Maclsgan,  M.D.,  28,  Heriot  Row     

Mrs.  Thomas  Smith,  Heriot  Hill  House       

P.  Miller,  8,  Bellevue  Terrace 

Mrs.  Steele,  18,  Pilrig  Street 


£1    0  0 

10  0 

2    2  0 

0  10  6 

10  0 


1  0 
0    0 

2  0 
5  0 
0     0 

G 


0 
6 


0  10 

0  10  0 

1  1  0 
0  5  0 
0  10  6 

0  10  0 

1  1 
0     2 
10  0 
10  0 

0  5  0 

1  0  C» 
10  0 

1  1  0 
0  10  6 
10  0 
10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0- 
0  10  6 
0  10  0 
0  5  0 
0  2  6 
0  10  6 
10  0 
0  5  0 

2  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  (» 

0  5  0 

1  1  0 
1  1  0 
0  lU  0 
0  2  6 
0  .5  O' 
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or 

Feb.l8.— John  Boyd,  1?7,  Melville  Street  

19, — Sir  James  Folshaw,  Bart,  14,  Belgrare  Crescent 
Andrew  Usher  and  Go.,  Weet  Kicobon  Street 

F.  Brown  Douglas,  21,  Moray  Place 

James  A.  Jamieson,  14,  Buckingham  Terrace 

R«v.  W.  Turner,  17,  Gayfield  Square 

Mar.  8. — Miss  Mackenzie,  16,  Moray  Place        

James  Sime,  Craigmonnt  

May  8.— Gall  and  Inglis,  20,  Bernard  Terrace 

Thomas  B.  Johnston,  F.R.G.G.,  4,  Gfcat  Andrew  Square 

17.— G.  W.  Simson,  54,  Frederick  Street 

July  3.— D.  Barton,  14,  Clarendon  Crescent      

Mrs.  Wood,  1 1 ,  Clarendon  Crescent 

Rev.  D.  F.  Sandfonl,  6,  Rutland  Square       

Horatius  Bonar,  W.S.,  15,  HiU  Street  

Sept  23.— C.  S.  Inglis,  12,  Dick  Place 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Hope  Park  

Oct    5.— David  S.  Dickson,  W.S.,  1,  Thistle  Court    

J.  Murray,  3,  Thistle  Court      

Dr.  Wilson,  12,  Dean  Terrace 

John  Tumbull,  58,  Frederick  Street 

G.  and  J.  C.  Cowan,  Valleyfield         

The  Chisholm,  March  Hall      

Professor  Dunn,  New  College 

Rev.  Dr.  Peddie,  57,  George  Square 

Miss  Stevenson,  18,  Randolph  Crescent        

Rev.  G.  D.  Cullen,  83,  Koyal  Terrace 

Rev.  Thomas  Main,  7,  BeUevue  Crescent      

Professor  Balfour,  iaverleith  House 

Miss  Buchanan,  18,  Lansdowne  Crescent       

Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  16,  Magdala  Crescent 
Scott  Brothers,  125,  Princes  Street 

7. — Mrs.  Cumming    ..  

Mrs.  Hastie,  18,  Abercoraby  Place      

J.  T.  WilsoD,  Restalriff  

J.  M.  Balfour,  Pilrig  House 

10.— William  Robson,  Gillsland  Road        

Robert  Youngjer,  15,  Carlton  Terrace 

James  Carnegie,  16,  Windsor  Street 

John  Scott  MoncriefT,  19,  Lynedoch  Place 

Mrs.  Graham,  1,  Clarendon  Crescent 

Charles  Sidey,  21,  Chester  Street        

Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  10,  No  Manor  Place 

1 4  .—Rev.  Alex.  Wh>  t^,  52,  Melville  Street  

D.  Jeffrey,  14,  Randolph  Crescent      

Mrs.  H.  J.  MustoD,  22,  Rutland  Square       

Rev.  N.  Wight 

Mrs.  J.  Mitchell  Harvey,  16,  Chalmers  Crescent     ... 

Miss  Monat,  The  Grange  House  

15. — W.  J.  Duncan,  29,  Abercoraby  Place %... 

Thomas  A.  G.  Balfour,  M.D.,  51,  George  Square    ... 

17. — Alexander  Paton,  2,  Drummoud  Place  

29. — John  Menzies,  3,  Grosvenor  Crescent 

Nov.  4. — ^J.  R.  Stewart,  Exchequer        

Dr.  Gibb,  12,  Windsor  Street 

6. — John  Miller,  of  Leithen,  2,  Melville  Crescent 

Peter  Mill,  13,  St  Leonards  Hill        

25. — Alexander  Padon,  5,  Hart  Street        

James  Stewart,  W.S.,  8,  Doune  Terrace        

John  Dry  borough,  15,  Coates  Crescent  


£1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

i) 

0  10 

« 

0  10 

« 

1  6 

« 

1  e 

e 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

• 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

!r 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  6 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  2 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  5 

t> 

0  2 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  19 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  10 

6 

10 
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^OT.25.— Rev.  J.  Caldor  Macphail,  Pilriff  Ma 

26. — Professor  Charteris,  4,  QreenhiU  Gardens      ^ 

Airs.  Scton,  St  Benoctt's        

J.  n.  Wilsen,  1,  E.  Castle  Road        

Dec   5. — Rev.  A.  Haldane-Chinncry,  Bruntsfield  Place         

Mrs.  Wood,  11,  Clarendon  Crescent 

Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.  D. ,  9,  Palmerslon  Road       

Thomas  Smith 

D.  Anderson      

William  Fraser,  18,  Saxe-Coburg  Place         

W.  G.  Dickson,  M.D.,  3,  Royal  Circus         

D.  O.  Peddi,  2,  George  Street 

Miss  Macmillan,  7,  Finffal  Place         

Sir  F.  Outram,  Bart.,  Napier  House,  Mount  Kphrnim  Road,  Tan- 
bridge  Wells 

Rev.  D.  Simpson,  F.  C.  Manse,  Laurencekirk  

Mrs.  Col.  MacDougall,  17,  Buckingham  Tentice     

Rev.  James  Vtitch,  D.D.,  8,  Mei-chiston  Park         

Rev.  R.  H.  Ireland,  Portobello  

1879. 

Jan.   9. — Ed trard  Caird,  15,  Belgrave  Crescent 

15.— Rev.  R.  H.  Stevenson,  Oxford  Terrace  

£91    4 

T.  B.  JoiiKSTON,  Hon.  S^'cretary, 


£0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  2 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

EXETER. 

Ftb.  6.— By  cash £13    8    0 

Mar.  7.—      „       5     0    0 


Bishop  of  Exeter  (1878-79^ £10    0    0) 

Precentor  Cook |  1     1    o! 

Mrs.  Ardcn  I  110 

Mrs.  A.  Mills  |  1     1     0; 

J.  A.  A.  Acland,  Esq •  1     1     0  j 

Jno.  P.  L.  D.  Acland \  110 

Mrs-Corpe    ]  0  10    6  I 


Rev.  A.  11.  Hamilton . 

Rev.  W.  David 

Rev.  C.  C.  Turner   .... 
Rev.  l*rccentor  Cook    . 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

£18    8    0 


FARNHAM. 
Jan.  24.— By  cash £3  13 

Mrs.  Knight,  Weyboume,  Farnham   £1     1     0 

J.H.Wright,       „  „  110 

Mr.  G.  Curling,  Elgin  House,  Addiscombe, 

Croydon   110 

Mr.  S.  G.  Sloman,  jun.,  Farnham    0  10    6 


HITCHIN. 
March  1.— By  cash £8    1    6 


W.  Ransom,  Esq.,  Fairfield 
J.  H.  Tuke,  Esq.,  Bancroft 

Miss  Tuke,  Bancroft  

F.  Seebohm,  Esq. 

Mr.  G.Jackson 

Mr.  P.  Franklin  

Mr.  T.  Perkins 

Mr.  J.  Gatward    


1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10    6l 


Mr.  J.  P.  Dreweto 

Mr.  PolUrd  

Mr.  T.  Priest    


Csrling's  Bill . 
Cheque 


£0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10    0 

£8  6  6 
0    5    0 

£8    16 
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March  5. — By  cash  . 
Clements  Good,  £3q. 


J.  Pearson  Bell,  M.D.,  Wavcr- 

Icy  House £1    1 

Kev.  E.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Mid- 

dlesbro'-on-Tees   1     1 

K.  G.  Smith,   Architect,   Ex- 

change  Alley 1    1 

William  Sissons,  89,  Park  St.  1     1 

J.  E.  Wade,  Wood  Hall 1    1 

Mrs.  Wilson,  Cottingham 1    1 

C.  D.  Holmes,  West  Parade  ...  11 
Miss  E.  Bromby,  13,  Chailotte 

Street 0  10 

E.  J.  Cook,  Claremont  Terrace, 

Beverley  Road 0  10 

Chas.  Copland,  Park  0  10 

Rev.  J.  Ellam,  Vicarage,  Heme 

Bay,  Kent 0  10 

Geo.  Hardy,  High  Street    0  10 

J.  H.  Hill,  7,  Parliament  St....  j     0  10 

Thos,  Holden,  Parliament  St.  I     0  10 


HULL. 

£16    8  10 

2    0    0 

[  W.  J.  Lunn,  M.D., Charlotte  St 
0  i  Rev.  Dr.  Mackay,  Park 

■  Geo.  Myers,  71,  Coltman  Street 
0     Miss  E.  Radford,  Hessle 

I  Henry  Soulby,  M.D.,Waverley 

0        House    

0  \  Mrs.  Stamp,  102,  Coltman  St. 
0     Mr.  Wake,  Quay  Chambers  ... 
0  [  Samuel  Watson,  Cottingham... 
0  ;  M.  Bach,  52,  Market  Place   ... 
J.  S.  Elsworth,  WQton  Ten-ace 

6     W.  M.  CUrke,  Winterton 

Henry  Preston,  Silver  Street... 
6  ,  William  Botterill,  Architect, 
6         Parliament  Street 


Printing  and  Postage 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

£17  17 
1  18 

0 
2 

I.ei6    3  10 
Wm.  Sissons,  Treasurer. 


IRVINE. 
Jan.  27.— By  cash  £3  12    0 

Rev.  H.  Jaffrey,  Irvine £0  10    6 

Geo.  Brown,  Esq.   1  10    0 

Alex.  Gilmour,  Esq 0  10    6 

Mrs.  H.  Alexander 110 


IPSWICH. 


Rev.  W.  Poller  (2  years)    £2    2 

W.  Brown,  Esq 1    0 

B.  Binyon,  Esq 1     1 

Rev.  C.  A.  Raymond  0  10 

Archdeacon  of  Suffolk 1    1 

J.  C.  Cobbold,  Esq I    1     1 


0  I  G.  C.  L.  Bacon,  Esq. 

0  I  Mr.  R.  MUler  

0  '  Miss  Lacon   

6     Rev.  J.  R.  Tumock.. 

0     Mrs.  Miller  

0  !.  Rev.  S.  Garratt 


£1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

Feb.  22. 

Edward  Crewdson,  Esq. 
James  Cropper,  Esq.    ... 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Esq 

Henry  Wilson,  Esq.    ... 


KENDAL. 
-By  cash  £6 


6    0 


£110   1  Edward  Whitwell,  Esq. . 

1     1     0  I,  T.  C.  Wilson,  Esq 

0  10    6   I  R.Somervell    

0  10    6  l|  James  Thompson,  Esii.   . 


£1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

LANCASTER. 

March  3.— By  cash £2    1 

Miss  Cla>^on,  Castle  Hill,  Lancaster  £0  10    0 

Mr.  Patterson 0  10    0 

Dr.  Moor© 110 


12 
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LEAMINGTON. 

(iMiss  Blackboume £1     1     0 

LEDBURY. 
Dec.  23.--By  cash £2    a    3 

LICHFIELD. 

Jan.  3.— By  cash  £13    0    0 

LINCOLN. 

/tMiw  Waldo  Sibthorp  £1     1    0 

a3f  rs.  Balfonr  Kinnear  110 


MANCHESTER. 

Feb.  4.— By  cash    £10    0  0 

Feb.  2L— By  cash    10    0  0 

March  11.— By  cash .n    0  0 

I  I 

£25    0  0 


aMrs.  Lecd8(  ^)cr  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers) 

aGeoi^c  Robinson,  Esq 

aRer.  G.  W.  Reynolds  (2  years) 
oJohn  Robinson,  Esq.,  Leek ... 

aMrs.  Cmso,  Leek  

aMrs.  Howard,  Leek  

aG.  Ganthorpe,  Esq 

F.  V.  Wilhams,  Esq 

aF.  W.  Grafton,  Esq 

oJ.  H.  Grafton,  Esq 

aG.  H.  Goldsmith,  Esq 

oJohn  Lowe,  Esq 

aWalter  Bellhonse,  Esq 

aEmest  Bellhonse,  Esq 

oJames  Barlow,  Esq 

J.  H.  Barlow,  Esq 

J.  F.  Hntton,  Esq 


£1    1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1    1 

0 

2    2 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

2    2 

0 

1     1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

2    2 

0 

oJ.  O.  Andrew,  Esq 

aT.  Rymer,  Esq 

aW.  Slater,  Esq 

oJ.  Jackson,  Esq.    

aR.  W.  Barnes,  Esii 

oRer.  W.  F.  Birch 

aC.  P.  Allen,  Esq.  

J.  H.  Bodington,  Esq.  

aOliver  Heywood,  Esq 

aRev.  T.  A.  Stowell    

James  Parlane,  Esq.  (Galilee 
Fund)  


£110 
110 
110 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
110 
110 
0  10  « 
110 

0  10    6 

1  1     0 


£29    8    0 
QuarUrhj  StatcHunU  sold {066 


I  

i£29  14   6 


NEWCASTLE. 

Feb.  IL— By  cash  £5    0    0 

1878.— T.  L.  Gooch,  Esq. ..; 2    0    0 

1879.-Prof.  W.  8.  Aldis,M.A 10    0 

T.  Hodgkin,  Esq.,  B.A 2    0    0 
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NORTHAMPTON. 


Sir  Henry  Drydeu,  Bart. 

T.  Sciivcn,  Esq 

T.  Osborn,  Esti 

J.  RobiDSon,  Esq 

W.  Jones,  J.P 

W.  MareliaU 

Rev.  S.  J.  W.  Sanders    . 

J.  "Williams  

E.  F.  Law,  J.P 

H.  Marshall.  J.P 

P.  Vtny,  Esq.,  J.P 


£1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

H.  Mobbs,  ILsq.,  < 
M.  p.  MonfiWa,  Esq. 

W.  F.  Law    

E.  F.  Law,  jun , 

P.  Gray,  Esq 

R«T.  N.  Tom    

Geo.  Bass  

J.  Smith    ..^ 


£0  10 

a 

0  10 

6^ 

0  10 

& 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

a 

0  5 

(y 

0  5 

0- 

0  5 

0 

£10    8    0< 


REIGATE. 

Feb.  7.— By  cash £i  12    C 

Jas.  Nicholson,  Esq.  (don.) £2    0  0 

aGeo.  Sprules,  Esq., Croydon  Road,  Reigate    0  10  6 

aSamuel  Putney,  E?«i. 0  10  C 

oJames  Putney 0  10  6 

aF.  R.  Putney 0  10  6 

aA.  Putney 0  10  6 

RICHMOND. 

Jan.  1.— By  cash £S  17    0 

1878. 
Oct.    2. —Rev.  J.   D.   Hales,  St.   John's 

Yicacage,  Richmond £2    2    0 

Not.    9. — The  Lady   Augusta    Onslow, 

Downe  Terrace,  Richmond  ...     2    2    0 
„     22.— Mrs.  Cooke,  The  Terrace,  do....     110 
„     25.— Miss  Corbett,Suffield  Lodge,  do.     0  10    0 
Dec.    4.— J.  C.  Sharpe,  Esq.,   Granville 

Hovse,  Richmond  110 

„     18.— J.   Douglas   Dent,    Esq.,    15, 

ChisldiurHt  Villas,  do 10    0 

ty    SI. — Miss  DickiBson,   Wandswordi 

Common 0  10    6 

H.  T.  Domdas,  10,  Park  Hill, 
Richmond  0  10    6 

ST.  GERMANS. 
Feb.  20.— By  cash / £3    3    0 

Rev.  A.  Fumcant £110 

Henry  Pole,  Esq.,  Trcdis  110 

Robert  KersmcU,  Esq lid 

TEIGNMOUTH. 

MarchS.— By  cash £4    4    o 

Rotheram,  Mrs £110 

SimaoDyMrs. 110 

Stooks^Miss 110 

Workman,  Dr. (^  10    « 

Hutchins,  Rev.  H 0  10    G 
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U8T  or  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

TIVERTOy. 
Dec.  21.- By  cash £1   10    0 

WHITBY. 

March  8.— By  caah £2  15    0 

187».— Mrs- Cholmley   £1     0  0 

Ed.  Wm.  Chapman  10  0 

Mka  Langborne 0  10  0 

Mrs.  Kichardson 0    5  0 

WINCHESTER. 

Jan.  21.— By  cash  £2  12    ft 

Mrs.WaLih £1    1    0 

MifliZonilin 110 

MiasForster 0  10    6 

WINDSOR. 

•Rer.  Stephen  Hawtrey £2    2    0 

A.H.  W.    0  10    0 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Jan.  17.— Mr.  Richards 0  10    6 

Rev.  S.  C.  Adam  0  10    (J 

YORK. 

Jan.  24.— By  cash  (per  Mrs.  WUherforce) £8    10 

Viz.— Mrs.  Yorke  £10  0 

MissYorke  10  0 

MissBarstow    0  10  6 

Mw.  Wilberforoe 0  10  6 
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LADIES'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


JIEETINCS  OF  LADIES'  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  AID  OF  PALESTINE 
EXPLOKATION  FUND. 

1S78. 

Aberdeen  Ladies*  Association. 

List  of  subscribers*  names,  amount  acknowledged  in  the  last  Quarterly : — 

Oct  21.— aAlexander  Thurburn,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Keith £0  10  0 

Nov.  14. — aMrs.  Hargrove,  Canada 0  10  6 

aRcv.  Henry  Cowan,  Aberdeen 0  10  6 

aLady  Anderson   0    7  0 

20.— aMrs.  Macpherson,  25,  AUH5it  Street  0  10  6 

26.— aMiss  Spence,  2,  Castle  Hill 0  10  6 

27.— aMiss  Thurburn,  3,  Westfield  Terrace 0    5  0 

aMrs.  Nicol,  15,  Bon  Accord  Square    0  10  0 

aMisses  Chalmers,  St.  Swithin  Street  0  10  6 

aMiss  Thompson,  St.  S within  Street 0    2  <l 

aMrs.  J.  F.  White,  269,  Union  Street 10  0 

28.— rtMiss  Gordon  and  W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Albyn  Place 0    6  0 

aWm.  Hunter,  Esq.,  14,  Adelphi 0  10  6 

30.— aRev.  John  Forbes,  D.D  ,  8,  Westfield  Terrace 0  10  6 

Dec.    1.- -aMrs.  Simpson,  8,  Golden  Square 0  10  6 

4.— aJames  Stephen,  R.N.,  155,  Crown  Street  0  10  6 

9.— aRcv.  Prof.  Milligan,  University  0  10  6 

aMrs  Paterson,  3,  Leamington  Teirace,  Edinburgh  0  10  6 

aRev.  Prof.  Black,  Univei-sity  0  10  6 

aRev.  Mr.  Watt,  Stmthdon  0  10  6 

aMrs.  Duthie,  20,  Albyn  Place 0  10  6 

rtMrp.  Maclune,  18,  Rubislaw  Terrace  0  10  0 

reAlex.  Harvey,  M.D.,  83,  Union  Place  0  10  6 

aJohn  Smith,  Esq.,  Advocate,  265,  Union  Street 1     1  0 

Tollcctod  by  Mrs.  Kirby,  15,  Dee  Street : — 

aCol.  Kirby,  15,  Dee  Street    110 

a  Major  Ross,  1,  Albyn  Place 0  10  6 

aJames  Gebbie,  Es"! 0  10  6 

aDavid  Mitchell,  Esq.,  2,  Albyn  Place    0  10  G 

oStodart  J.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  2,  Albyn  Place 0    2  6 

aMrs.  Kirby,  15,  Dee  Street  0    5  0 

Collected  by  Bliss  Thompson,  5,  Golden  Square  :— 

Dec.    7. — aJohn  Crombie,  Esq.,  Balgowrie  Lodge  ;  11     0 

aGeo.  Thompson,  Esq.,  5,  Golden  Square   110 

aO.  L.  Stephen,  Esq.,  5,  Whitehall  Yard,  London    110 

aTheodore  Crombie,  Esq.,  Goval  10    0 

«Geo.  Thompson  Yolt,  Esq.,  Binghill 10    0 

#» David  Stewart,  Esq.,  259,  Union  Street 10    0 

aMrs.  Stephen  Thompson,  30,  Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John's 

Wood,  London 0  10    6 

aMrs.  Cornelius  Thompson,  17,  Albyn  Place 0  10    6 

aMrs.  John  Crombie,  Danes! one   0  10    6 

l« 
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ladies'  assooiatiovs. 

oMr.  Catto,  Wallfield £0 

aJames  Rose,  Esq.,  Rubislaw  Terrace  0 

aWilliam  Henderson,  Esq.,  Devanale 0 

aAlex.  Webster,  Esq.,  Edgehill 0 

aMias  M.  L.  Beard 0 

aMrs.  Adams 0 

aMiss  Thompson,  5,  Golden  S(raare 0 

aMiss  Mary  Forbes,  6,  MacMe  Place 0 

oA  Friend 0 

aMiss  Fraser,  252,  Union  Street 0 

oMias  Farqnharson,  18,  Albert  Street    0 


10 

« 

10 

« 

10 

6 

10 

6 

5 

0 

2 

« 

5 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

& 

0 

5 

0 

10 

6 

18 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1879. 
Jan.    7.— Mi«8  Walker,  Elm  Hall,  Wanstead  0 

Contributions  at  Mrs.  Ranyard's,  Cedar  House,  Surbiton...  3 

8. ~ Contributions  at  Mrs.  Veenljrsides,  Vernon  House,  Surbiton  1 

18. — Rev.  R.  Appleton,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  1 

Sale  of  Photographs,  2  at  Is.  6d. 0 

Miss  E.  Butler,  Reading 1 

Feb.    4.— Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  39,  Linden  Gardens  (1878-79)   1 

Mrs.  Cockbum,  King's  Farm  Lodge,  East  Sheen  0 

Miss  Standidge,  Wanstead 0 

Lichfield  Ladies'  Association 13 

1878. 

Viz. — Dean  of  Lichfield,  The  Deanery, 

Lichfield    £2    2    0 

Mrs.  Bickerstieth  0  10    0 

March.    7. — Mrs.     Dyott,    Trecford,    near 

Lichfield 10    0 

Oct.  17. — MissGulson,  Hawkesyard  Park, 

Rugeley 10    0 

28. — Mrs.  role  Shawe,  Maple  Hayes, 

Lichfield 10    0 

19.— Mrs.  Lonsdale,  The  Close,  Lich- 
field     10    0 

Paid  W.  Moi^an:— 

Mrs.    Phillips,    Rpe   Grange, 

Lichfield 0  10    0 

Miss  Simpson,  The  Close,  Lich- 
field      110 

28.— Mrs.   Seckham,    Branch  Hall, 

Lichfield 10    0 

Mrs.  Selwyn,  The  Close,  Lich- 
field  ; 10    0 

Oct.  19.— rPaid  Mr.  Morgan :— Miss  Mott, 

Pool  House,  Lichfield  (don.)  ...    0  10    6 
29.— Mrs.  Goldney,  Grammar  School, 

Lichfield 0    5    0 

Nov.    7. — Miss  Dodson,   Benson    Street, 

Lichfield .'. 0    2    6 

Mrs.  Bink,  do.  0    2    6 

Dec.  21.— Miss    Vickers,    The    Deanery, 

Lichfield 0  10    0 
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1879. 
Jan.    7. — Mrs.  Serjeantson,  St.  Michael's 

Rectory,  Lichfield £0    5    0 

Mrs.  Bagnall,  The  Moss,  Lich- 
field      10    0 

Donation    0    16 


LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS. 


fUee. 


Date. 


JOHN  BRION,  ESQ. 

Charlton  Kings         

...     Oct.  14 

Prestbiiry       

...       „     18 

Leckhampton 

...       „     21 

Cheltenham    

...       »     28 

„          (Ladies' College) 

...    Nov.    2 

„          (St.  James's)     ... 

...       »      2 

„          (Boys'  College)... 

...       „    11 

„          (Rotunda) 

...      »     22 

Gloucester        

...      „     28 

ft 

...    Dec.    4 

Cheltenham     

...      „      2 

Tewkesbury 

...     „    10 

Cheltenham  (All  Saints) 

...       „    12 

Tewkesbury  (Baptist  Chapel) 

...       „    17 

Proceeds. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

1 

6 

0 

...         . 

..       0  18 

9 

3  13 

6i 

... 

4 

0 

9 

..       6 

9 

3 

..       5 

3 

3 

..       5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

... 

0  11 

3 

... 

...       0  13 

0 

2  12 

0 

.      17 

3 

0 

...       1 

2 

0 

...       0 

6 

3 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  from  the  Lecture  Lists  : 
Cheltenham : — 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Owen  Lloyd        

Miss  "Williams 

Per  Rev.   F.  C.  Long  :— 

aMrs.  Read       

aRev.  A.  B.  Hemsworth        

aLankester  Webb,  Esq;.  


0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

1  0 

5  0 


Omitted  from  Jan.  Quarterly  Statement : — 
Per  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley- 
Miss  Stansfeld  

J.  Wilson,  Esq 


1     1     0 
1     1    0 
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PUBU0ATI0N8 — U8T  OF  HON.    8E0RBTARIES,   BTC. 

PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

Richard  Btntley  and  Son. 

Tekt-Wokk  in  Palestine,  2  vols.,  price  24s.  To  subscribers,  post  free,  17s.  6<L 
The  Recoveat  of  Jerusalem,  One  Guinea.    To  annual  subscribers  of  one 
Guinea,  Sixteen  Shillings,  post  free,  by  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Society 
only. 
Our  Work  in  Palestine,  Ss.  6<i 

Quarterly  Statement.    First  Series,  1869  and  1870.   Captain  Warren's  Work. 
Do.  Second  Series.    Professor  Palmer's  Work. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine,  1872,  1878. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine  and  the  Researches  of  If. 

Clennont-Ganneau.     1874, 1875,  187«,  1877,  1878. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  fiirmsh  subscribers  with  complete  sets  of  the  StaU- 
merUs.    It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  numbers  out  of  print  are  as  follows  : — 
First  Series,  Nos.  III.  and  IV. 
Second  Series,  Nos.  I.  and  III. 
January,  1872 ;  October.  1873  ;  January  and  October,  1874. 


LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alloa  :  Rev.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Rev.  Daniel  M*Lean. 

Aberdeen  :  Rev.  Prof.  MilUgan,  D.D. 

Adelaide  : 

Anstruther  :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

Arbroath  :  W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Armagh : 

Ayr  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 

Barnsley:  Rev.  W.  J.  Binder. 

Basingstoke:  Rev.  W.  Marriner. 

Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 

Bedford  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 

Belfast  :  Rev.  Dr.  Porter. 

Bishop's  Waltham  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 

Birkenhead  :  Rev.  J.  T.  EingsmiU,  St  Aidan*s  College. 

Blairgowrie  :  R.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

Blackburn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 

Bolton  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 

Bradford  :  Rev.  Henry  Burton,  B.A. 

Brecon  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 

Brighton  :  Rev.  C.  E.  Douglass. 

Broadstairs  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr. 

Bromley  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Devereux. 

Burnley  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

Bury  :  Eon,  Treaa, — Rev.  Cpnon  J.  Hornby  ;  H(m.  Sec. — Rev.  K  J.  Smith. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Cambridge  :  W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St  John's  College ;  G.  T.  Bettany, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius. 
"Woodstock  :  Ontario.— William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 
Canada:  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Hon.  O.  W.  Allan. 
Cakdiff:  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  63,  Crockherbtown. 
Chslhsfobd  :  Key.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Cheltenham  :  Dr.  K  Wilson. 
Chester  :  Bey.  J.  Davidson. 
Chichester  : 

Chippenham  :  A.  T.  Keary,  Esq. 
Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
City  and  County  of  Cork  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Darlington  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Derby  :  Bev.  Sholto  Doaglas. 
Devoio'ort  :  J.  Yenning,  Esq. 
Dorchester  :  Bev.  Handley  Moule. 
Dover: 

Dublin  ;  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Bev.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
Dundee  :  Bobert  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  Hon.  Treaa.—  Alex.  Scott,  Esq. 
Durham  : 

Dunfermline  :  Bev.  A.  Graham,  Crossgates. 
Eastbourne  :  Rev.  H.  B.  Wlielpton. 
Edinburqh  :  Bev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq., 

F.B.G.S.,  4,  St.  Andrew  Square. 
Exeter  :  Bev.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  Bev.  W.  David. 
Falmouth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  and  W.  P.  Dymond,  Esq. 
Farnham  :  John  Henry  Knight,  Esq. 
Farn worth  :  Bev.  H.  Burton. 
Fayersham  :  Charles  Smith,  Esq. 
Fleetwood  :  G.  Curwen,  Esq. 

Frome  :  Philip  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  J. P.,  North  Hill  House. 
Gateshead  :  Bev.  H.  0.  Sterland. 
Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 
Glasgow  :  Bev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Bev.  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.,  and  A. 

B.  M*Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Gloucester  : 

Greenock  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 
Guildford  :  Capt  Campbell,  H.M.LN. 
Halstead  :    , 

Hastings  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Hereford  :  Bev.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan. 
Hertford  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Hexham  :  John  Hope,  Jun.,  Esq^ 
Hitohin:  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
Huddersfield  :  Henry  Barker,  Esq. 
Hull:  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Huntingdon  :  Ven.  Archdeacon  Vesey 
Ipswich  :  Rev.  J.  R.  Tumock. 
Ireland. — Dublin  :    Hun,  Sees. — Rev.   G.   T.   Stokes,   Blackrock  ;    Denis 

Crofton,  Esq.     Treasurera. — The  Munster  Bank. 
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Irvins  : 

Jerusalem:  Dr.  Chaplin. 

Kendal  :  Robert  Somervell,  Esq. 

KiRKOALDT  :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 

Lanoastsr  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Larkhall  :  Bey.  William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Key.  W.  P.  Borison. 

Leaminoton  :  Rey.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Rey.  H.  C.  W.  Phillips,  M.A. 

Ledbury  :  Rey.  Salter  Stooke-Yanghan. 

Leeds  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Letgestbr  :  Rey.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M. A.>  and  Rey.  G,  T,  Pilcher,  B.A. 

Leith  :  James  Braidwood,  Esq. 

Lewes:  Bey.  R.  Straffen. 

T.T8KF.ARD  :  W.  J.  Corin,  Esq. 

Liohfield  :  Herbert  M.  Moi|;an,  Esq. 

Lincoln  :  Rey.  A.  R.  Maddison. 

Liverpool  :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  ALD.,  157,  Duke  Street. 

Londonderry:  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Qneen-stveet. 

Maidstone  :  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey. 

Malvern: 

Manchester  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Rev.  Canon  Crane.     Treatur^r-^livtr 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bsai^  St.  Ann's  Street. 
Mansfield  :  W.  Oouk,  Esq. 
Maroate  :  Rev.  G.  Collis. 
Market  Harborouoh  :  Joseph  Nunnelly,  Esq. 
Melbourne,  Australia  :  Rev.  W.  Poole. 
Melton  Mowbray  :  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Rendell. 
Melrose  :  Ralph  Donn,  Esq. 
Middlssborouoh  :  Rev.  Edmond  Jackson. 
Montrose  :  Mr.  Mackie. 
Morpeth  :  Dr.  Robinson. 
Mossley: 
Newark:  Ladies'  Committee.    Ran,  Tr€€U,^Un,  Tallsnts;  Eon.  See, — Mrs. 

G.  Hodgkinson. 
Newcastle:    E(m.  7V«a«*rtfr.  — Thomas    Hodgkin,     Esq.;    Bim,    See.^ 

W.  Lyall,  Esq. 
Northampton  :  H.  Marshall,  Esq. 
Norwich  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Cfeeny. 
Oxford  :  Rev.  Canon  Ridgway 
Paisley: 

Perth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
Pitlochry  :  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Plymouth  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly,  Esq. 
Ramsoatb:  Rev.  F.  Gell. 
Reading:  G.  Leybum  Carley,  Esq. 
Rbioatb  :  Alfred  Putney,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands. 
Richmond,  Surrey:  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 
RiPON  :  J.  W.  Weight,  Esq. 
Scarborough  :  Rev.  J.  Bedford. 
Sevenoaks  :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 
SissiNGHURST  :  Rev.  W.  Peterson. 
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LOCAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Shifnal  :  Rev.  A.  F.  Forbes. 
Shrewsbury  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 
Southampton  and  Romsey  :  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hawtrey. 
Southsea:  Rev.  F.  Baldey. 
SowERBY  :  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 
St.  Albans  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 
St.  Andrews  :  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 
St.  Germans  :  R.  Kerswill,  Esq. 
Stalybridoe  :  Rev.  Dr.  CranswicK. 
Stockton  :  Joseph  Laidler,  Esq. 
Stroud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  :  Rev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 
Teionmouth  :  Rev.  H.  Hutchins. 
Tiverton  : 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Committee  have  to  announce  that  they  have  Just 
learned  from  the  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  that  the 
second  instalment  of  the  Oreat  Map  of  Western  Palestine 
will  not  be  ready,  in  consequence  of  pressure  of  other  work 
at  the  printing  office  of  the  Department,  until  the  first  or 
second  week  in  September.  The  portfolios,  Ac,  are  ready, 
and  the  Maps  will  be  issued  without  any  delay  as  soon  as 
they  are  received. 

July  7th,  1880. 
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Quarterly  Statement,  July,  1879.] 


THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS.      . 

The  followiog  prospectus  has  been  prepared  by  the  ExecntiTe  Ck>mmittee.  It 
has  been  issued  to  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  first,  and  is  now 
presented  to  the  whole  body  of  subscribers : — 

*'The  Committee  have  now  in  their  hands,  completed  and  arranged  for 
publication,  the  whole  of  the  maps,  memoirs,  drawings,  and  special  studies 
connected  with  their  snrrey  of  Western  Palestine.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  kindly  allowed  the  twenty-six  sheets  of  the  Society's  great  map  to  be 
photo-lithographed  by  the  Ordnance  Surrey  Department,  Southampton,  under 
the  immediate  control  of  Colonel  Cooke,  R.E.,  C.B.  The  greatest  accuracy  has 
therefore  been  secured. 

"  The  memoirs,  drawings,  and  special  studies  are  the  work  of  Colonels  Wilson 
and  Warron,  Captain  Anderson,  Lieutenants  Conder  and  Kitchener,  Professor 
Palmer,  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  other  investigators. 

*'  It  is  proposed  to  issue  these  results,  so  long  expected  by  Biblical  and 
historical  students,  without  delay.  The  first  issue  will  be  a  large  paper  edition 
in  quarto ;  the  number  of  copies  strictly  limited  to  250 ;  each  copy  to  be 
numbered  and  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  names  of  subscribers  are  received.  The  first  volume,  with 
corresponding  maps,  may  be  expected  about  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

**  The  general  editors  will  be — 

**  Lieut -Colonel  Wilson,  RE.,  C.B. 
*«  Captein  Anderson,  R.E.,  C.M.G. 

"  The  number  of  volumes,  including  those  of  drawings  and  plans,  will  be  at 
least  six,  and  probably  seven. 

*'  The  price  of  this  edition  will  be  12  guineas,  payable  at  the  option  of  the 
subscriber,  either  in  advance,  or  as  the  volumes  and  sheets  are  issued. 

*'  No  pait  of  the  memoirs,  none  of  the  drawings,  and  no  sheets  of  the  map, 
will  be  issued  to  the  general  public  until  the  whole  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers  to  this  large  paper  edition,  and  the  work  will  not  be  issued  afterwards 
in  a  cheaper  form. 

^*  The  following  particulars  can  be  given  : — 

"  L  The  Great  Map. 
"The  Great  Map  consists  of  twenty-six  sheets,  each  22  inches  by  18  inches, 
and  covers  the  whole  of  the  country  between  a  line  drawn  eastward  from  the 
south  of  the  Litany  on  the  north,  and  one  drawn  from  Gaza  to  the  middle  o  f 
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the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Jordan.  The  map  i& 
on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  a  mile :  it  is  thus  large  enough  tx>  show  every  detail  of 
the  country^very  ruin,  erery  village,  ancient  or  modem;  the  aqueducts, 
plantations,  Roman  roads,  tells,  tombs,  synagogues,  temples,  castles,  and  forts. 
Crusading  and  Saracenic  ;  wadies,  fountains,  springs,  and  wells.  It  is  not  only 
the  largest  map  of  Palestine  yet  produced,  but  it  is  the  only  map  of  tJie  country 
dravm,  after  a  scientific  survey^  by  trained  officers.  Its  accuracy  has  been 
attested  by  official  experts.  It  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  country  which  is 
the  scene  of  Biblical  history ;  and  though  the  general  features  of  the  land  ar» 
known,  having  been  described  by  numerous  travellers,  the  details  are  now  for 
the  first  time  laid  down. 

**  Henceforth  it  will  be  possible  for  a  student  ta  follow  the  history  contained  in 
the  Bible  by  a  true  map  of  the  country. 

**  The  villages  are  coloured  in  red,  and  the  coast-lines  in  blue.  The  altitudes 
of  the  hills  are  given  in  figures.  An  index  map,  showing  the  place  of  the 
separate  sheets,  will  also  be  supplied. 

**  II.  The  Memoirs. 

**  Every  sheet  of  the  Map  is  accompanied  by  its  own  memoirs,  compiled  by  tha 
officers  of  the  Survey  from  their  own  note-books,  observations,  and  journals. 

"  These,  for  convenience*  sake,  have  been  drawn  up  separately  for  each  sheet, 
and  the  information  contained  in  them  has  been  divided  in  the  following 
manner : 

**  1.  Topography,  This  section  gives  details  as  to  all  springs,  streams,  valleys, 
LiU^,  position  of  villages,  and  other  natural  features,  with  special  descriptions  of 
interesting  localities. 

**  2.  Ardujcology,  Under  this  head  will  be  found  an  account  of  every  ruin, 
tomb,  building,  or  monument  in  the  sheet,  with  such  illustrative  plans  and 
sketches  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 

*\3.  Name  lists.  The  total  nxunber  of  names  obtained  during  the  course  of 
the  Survey  is  over  10,000.  A  native  scribe  accompanied  the  party,  and  took 
down  as  many  names  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  peasants  on  the  spot.  These 
were  then  transliterated  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  and  a  translation  has  been  since 
made,  showing  the  meaning  of  every  name.  These  lists  are  under  revision  by 
Professor  E.  H.  Palmer,  of  Cambridge. 

**  4.  Proposed  Biblical  and  other  identifications.  As  a  first  result  of  the  Survey 
as  many  Biblical  identifications  have  been  proposed  as  had  hitherto  been  made  by 
all  previous  travellers  put  together. 

*'  6.  Ethnology.  Under  this  heading  will  be  grouped  together  all  the  legends, 
tnulitions,  notes  on  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  &c.,  collected  during 
the  Survey. 

* '  6.  Geology.  This  section  will  include  all  the  geological  notes  made  during  the 
work,  and,  if  possible,  a  i)apcr  on  the  geology  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

**  To  illustrate  the  second  Section  will  be  published,  bound  or  in  portfolio,  all 
the  drawings  and  special  plans  of  buildings,  scenery,  &c.,  made  by  the  Survey 
party. 

**  In  addition  to  the  memoirs,  and  forming  part  of  the  whole  work,  it  is  proposed 
to  issue  special  papers  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  work,  such  as  the 
method  of  conducting  the  Survey,  the  hiitor}'  of  the  Survey,  the  diagram  of 
tiiangulation,  the  geography  of  Palestine  as  a  whole,  the  archaeology,  ethnology. 
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geology,  and  climate.     Some  of  the  valuable  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Statement  will  be  reprinted  in  this  section  of  the  work. 

**A  form  of  subscription  is  enclosed,  which  may  be  filled  ttp  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Walter  Besant,  Secretary,  who  will  return  by  post  the  number  of  each 
oubscriber  on  the  list. 

**  May,  1879.  «'  W.  Ebor,  President, 

**  W.  Hepwokth  Dixon,  Chainnan  Exec,  Com, 
**  W.  Morrison,  Treasurer. 
"  F.  W.  Holland, 
**  Georgb  Grove;, 

The  following  is  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Special  Edition  up  to  the 
present  date  (June  25th)  :— 


Hon.  Sees/' 


The  Archbishop  of  York  (President's 
Copy). 

1.  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

2.  Rev.  F.  W.  HoUand. 

3.  Mr.  John  MacGregor. 

4.  Rev.  Canon  Tristram. 

5.  The  University  of  Durham. 

6.  The  Chapter  Library,  Durham. 

7.  Mr.  W.  Morrison. 

8.  Ditto. 

9.  Rev.  E.  J.  Selwyn. 

10.  The  Libranr  of  Magdalen  Col- 

lege, Oxford. 

11.  Rev.  J.  H.  Harrison. 

12.  Mr.  James  Glaisher. 

13.  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace. 

14.  Mr.  Herbert  Birch. 

15.  The  Earl  of  Ducie. 

16.  Rev.  Lindsay  Alexander. 

17.  Dr.  H.  W.  Acland. 

18.  Viscount  Sandon. 


19.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

20.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

21.  The  Marquess  of  Ripon. 

22.  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode'. 

23.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Birch. 

24.  The  Dean  of  Norwich. 

25.  Mr.  R.  B.  Martin, 

26.  MissPeache. 

27.  Rev.  C.  D.  Ginsburg. 

28.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

29.  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch. 

80.  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard. 

31.  The  Duke  of  Westminster. 

32.  Rev.  Professor  Pusey. 

83.  Do.  for  Keble  College  Library. 

34.  Rev.  J.  Barclay,  LL.D. 

35.  Mr.  George  Grove. 

36.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
87.  Mr.  D.  Macdonald. 

38.  Mr  William  Tipping. 
89.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis. 
40.  Rev.  John  W.  Dulles. 


It  should  be  understood  that  there  will  be  no  cheaper  edition  of  the  Survey 
published.  After  this  special  edition  is  subscribed  and  issued,  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  enabling  the  public  to  purchase  any  part  or  parts  separately, 
such  as  the  map,  the  plans,  the  memoirs,  the  Arabic  lists,  or  the  special  papers. 
But  this  will  be  the  cheapest  way  of  procuring  the  whole  work. 


As  regards  the  smaller  map,  that  will  he  considered  a  separate  production. 
The  outline  is  now  completely  engraved,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  hill-shading. 

The  whole  of  the  American  work  has  been  placed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Exploration  of  Palestine  in  our  hands.  It  consists 
of  thirteen  sheets,  and  embodies  the  results  of  a  reconnaissance  survey  east  of  the 
Jordan.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  reproduction  of  this  map  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  English  work,  and  through  the  same  department  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  memoirs  to  accompany  the  sheets  will  be  forwarded 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  publication  of  map  and  memoirs  yM  follow  that 
<jf  our  own  work. 
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The  appointment  of  Colonel  Wilaon  as  Consul-General  of  Asia  Minor  wiU  not 
oblige  him  to  resign  his  office  as  editor  of  the  Survey,  Mr.  Grove  has,  however, 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  resign  his  share  in  the  work,  and  the  Committee  have 
invited  Captain  Anderson  to  take  his  place.  Captain  Anderson  is  now  Com- 
missioner for  the  Boundary  of  Servia,  but  is  expected  to  return  in  the  coarse  of 
the  summer. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Society  on  Tuesday,  June  24th,  at  8  p.m.,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide.  The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Resolutions  which 
were  passed,  will  be  published  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  October. 


The  curious  and  interesting  discovery  recently  made  in  the  Wady  Suwoinit  by 
the  Rev.  H.  B.  Rawnsley,  the  report  of  which  is  published  on  page  177,  is  an 
illustration  'bf  the  value  of  the  Survey.  Its  history  is  as  follows : — The  Rev.  W. 
F.  Birch,  Rector  of  St  Saviour's,  Manchester,  was  led  to  believe  that  the  "  Rock 
Rimmon  "  might  be  found  in  the  Wady  Suweinit,  and  that  the  600  Benjamites 
who  abode  in  the  rock  must  have  found  shelter  in  some  great  cave  with  a  spring 
adjacent.  He  communicated  with  the  Secretary,  and  asked  that  search  might  be 
made  in  the  map  and  memoirs.  A  cave  named  Mugharet  el  Jai  was  found  upon 
the  map,  but  not  described  in  the  memoirs  as  possessing  special  interest  Mr. 
Birch  then  suggested  that  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Jerusalem,  shonld  be  called  to  under- 
take a  special  examination  of  the  valley.  The  result  is  the  paper  we  are  enabled 
to  publish. 

Dr.  Chaplin,  in  forwarding  the  report,  writes  as  follows  : — 
"At  the  last  moment  I  was  prevented  from  joining  an  excursion  to  Wady 
Suweinit,  and  the  honour  of  recovering  the  cave  and  spring  has  fallen  to  the 
Rev.  Hardwicke  D.  Rawnsley,  of  Ambleside.  His  observations  appear  to  me  of 
great  interest,  and  Mr.  Birch  has  done  good  service  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject  The  name  of  the  cave,  *  Jai,*  or  *  Jaihah,*  is  given  by  Robinson  (vol.  ii.  116). 
It  is  identical  with  that  of  the  cave  on  Mr.  Bergheim's  property  at  Abu  Shushefa, 
and  may  mean  a  '  place  of  coming  together ' — a  place  where  sheep  or  goats  or 
fugitives  may  assemble.  There  can  hardly  now  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  position  of 
the  *  holes '  (Jchorim)  out  of  which  the  Hebrews  were  thought  by  their  [enemies 
to  be  coming.  Whilst  holding  the  northern  side  of  the  goi*ge,  the  Philistines 
had  evidently  not  ventured  to  explore  its  depths,  judging  that  .the  strongholds 
there  were  already  occupied,  and  not  caring  to  expose  themselves  to  missiles 
from  above,  where  the  Israel itish  camp  was  pitched  in  full  view.  'The 
pomegranate  which  was  in  Migron '  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2)  stood  in  all  probability  by 
the  spring  where  now  the  kharoob  is  so  conspicuous,  and  although  in  Canon 
Tristram's  notes  the  pomegranate  is  usually  a  shrub  rather  than  a  tree,  it 
attains  considerable  dimensions  when  well  watered  and  in  a  favourable  situation. 
In  some  of  the  courtyards  of  Jerusalem  there  are  pomegranate  trees  probably 
twenty  feet  high. 

**  The  possible  identity  of  the  Rock  of  the  Pomegranate,  where  the  remnant 
of  the  Benjamites  fonud  a  refuge,  with  this  pomegranate,  under  which  Saul's 
headquarters  were  fixed,  was  suggested  long  ago,  being  mentioned  in  the  edition 
of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon  printed  in  1834,  and  the  more  the  suggestion  is 
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examined,  the  more  probable  it  appears.  In  1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  '  tiie  pomegrsnate 
which  was  in  the  precipice  (mi^on) '  distiDgniahes  the  precise  spot  where  the 
Hebrew  kiDg  was  stationed.  In  Judges  xx.  45-47  it -is  the  rock  (or  predpioe)  to 
which  the  pomegranate  had  given  a  name." 


Cokmel  Wilson  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  a  paper  on  the 
Masonry  oi  the  Haram,  in  which  he  considers  all  the  fSaots  and  disooyeries  which 
hare  been  made  in  the  subject,  not  only  by  himself  in  his  own  survey  of  the  city, 
bat  those  made  by  Colonel  Warren,  M.  Clermont-Gannean,  Lient.  Conder,  and 
others.  The  paper  will  be  published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Statement, 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  German  Association  for  the  Explora- 
tion of  Palestine  for  the  two  papers  on  Capernaum  and  the  Birthplace  of  Nahum. 
The  former  will  be  found  to  contain  a  brief  summary  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  various  sites  proposed.  The  latter  opens  out  a  subject  extremely 
obscure.  -The  paper  on  Modem  Researches  in  Palestine  was  read  by  the  £ev. 
Selah  Merrill  to  the  American  Geographical  Society. 


A  crowded  meeting  has  been  held  in  Sydney,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  interest  in  the  Local  Association  in  aid 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  The  meeting  resulted  in  thirty  or  forty  names 
being  given  in  to  the  secretary  on  the  spot. 

The  income  of  the  Fund  from  all  sources,  from  March  11th  to  June  12th,  1879, 
was  £643  lis.  lOd.  The  expenditure  was  as  follows :— Reduction  of  debt, 
£222  15s.  7d.  ;  liabilities  on  Tent  Work,  £151  14s.  4d.  ;  rent,  parcels,  postage, 
salaries,  and  offices,  £154  16s.  2d.  All  the  "unpaid  accounts "  which  have 
figured  so  formidably  in  the  annual  balance  sheets  are  now  paid  off. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  the  most  convenient 
manner  of  paying  a  subscription  is  by  means  of  a  bank.  Many  subscribers  have 
adopted  this  method,  recommended  in  the  Qwirterly  Statement  of  January  last 
Among  ether  advantages,  this  method  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage, 
and  saves  the  Society's  office  the  labour  and  expense  of  acknowledgment  by 
official  receipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly  are  asked  to 
send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  the  periodical  to  aU 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes  give  rise 
to  occasional  omissions. 


It  has  been  asked  whether,  since  the  Survey  is  finished,  the  Quarterly  State- 
ment will  be  discontinued.  The  Survey,  as  stated  above,  will  be  actually  com- 
pleted when  it  is  entirely  published,  and  not  before.  But  its  completion  does 
not  mean  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  reference  to  the  original 
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proapectus  will  show.  And  there  is,  more  than  ever,  need  of  a  periodical  devoted 
to  the  special  line  of  research  which  is  the  raison  d'Ure  of  this  Qxiartcrly  StaUment. 
It  will  therefore  be  continued  as  long  as  the  Society  exists  and  there  is  work  of 
the  kind  which  it  represents  to  be  done  and  reported. 


Several  cases  have  been  at  various  times  discovered  of  postage  stamps  being 
lost  on  their  way  to  the  office.  The  only  way  to  avoid  such  loss^  unless  subscrip- 
tions are  paid  through  the  bank,  is  to  send  money  by  P.  0.0.  or  by  cheque, 
in  every  ease  pay abU  to  the  order  of  Walter  Besant,  Esq.,  and  crossed  to  CotUts 
and  Co.y  or  the  Union  Bank,  Charing  Cross  Branch,  • 


The  ninth  thousand  of  "  Our  Work  in  Palestine  "  is  now  ready  (price  8s.  6d.), 
and  may  be  ordered  of  booksellers.  This  book  carries  the  work  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Survey,  but  does  not  embrace  M.  Ganneau's  discoveries 
nor  the  results  of  the  Survey  itself. 

The  following  are  at  present  Representatives  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Hon.  Sees.  : — 

Archdeaconry  of  Hereford :  Rev.  J.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan,  Wellington  Heath 
Vicarage,  Ledbury. 

City  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  St.  Saviour's 
Rectory. 

Lancashire :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 

London  :  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  16,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square. 

Norwich  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 

Suffolk :  Rev.  F.  C.  Long,  Stow-upland,  Stowmarket. 

Peterborough  :  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  Famdish  Rectory,  "Wellingborough. 

Worcester :  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Evesham  (Member  of  General  and  Executive 
Committee,  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  to  the  Fund). 

Diocese  of  Ripon  :  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  Kirkby  Malham  Vicarage. 

North  Wales  :  Rev.  John  Jones,  Treborth,  Bangor. 

Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  the  North :  Rev.  James  King,  St.  Mary's  Vicarage, 
Berwick.  Mr.  King  has  recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  communica- 
tions for  lectures,  &c.,  can  be  sent  to  the  Office  at  Charing  Cross. 

Scotland. — Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  Dalgetty,  Burntisland. 


"While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  StatcinerUy  the  Committee  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
leave  such  proposals  to  be  discussed  on  their  own  merits,  and  that  by  publishing 
them  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  the  Committee  do  not  sanction  or  adopt  them. 

Annual  subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for 
the  current  year  when  due,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  and  without  waiting  for 
application. 
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The  Committee  are  always  glad  to  receire  old  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  StaU- 
mentj  especially  those  whidi  have  been  advertised  as  out  of  print. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  already  advertised,  that  subscribers  to 
the  Fund  are  privileged  by  the  publishers  to  receive  the  "  Recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem/' "Tent  Work  in  Palestine,"  the  **  Literary  Remains  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  F. 
Tyrwhitt  Drake,"  and  the  **  Underground  Jerusalem  "  of  Captain  Warren,  at 
Tf^uced  rates.  But  letters  asking  for  them  must  be  sent  to  the  office  at  11  and 
12,  Charing  Cross  only. 


Cases  for  binding  the  Qtiartcrly  Sla'.ement  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  8,  New  Buriington  Street.  They 
are  in  green  or  brown  cloth,  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society,  uniform  in 
appearance  with  **Our  Work  in  Palestine,'*  and  are  sold  at  the  price  of 
eighteenpence. 


Lieut.  Kitchener's  Guinea  Book  of  Biblical  Photographs  can  be  bought  at  Mr. 
Stanford's  establishment,  55,  Charing  Cross.  It  contains  twelve  views,  with  a 
short  account  of  each.  They  are  mounted  on  tinted  boards,  and  handsomely 
bound. 


MEETING  IN   SYDNEY. 

The  following  is  a  report  taken  from  the  Sydney  Morning  HeraM  of  a 
meeting  held  on  April  Ist  in  that  city.  The  immediate  result  was  the 
accession  of  some  thirty  or  forty  new  subscribers  to  the  Society : — 

"  A  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  exploration  of  Palestine,  and  its 
results,  was  held  April  Ist  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Young  Men*s 
Christ ^an  Institution,  Pitt  Street.  About  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
attended,  and  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  occupied  the  chair.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  by  prayer,  ofiPered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burdett. 

**  The  Bishop  said  that  when  he  was  asked  by  Dr.  Steel  to  preside  at 
the  meeting  his  recollections  of  the  visit  he  had  recently  paid  to  Syria 
and  Palestine  made  him  very  desirous  to  assist  in  any  way  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  and  he  at  once  consented.  Of  Uie  work  for  which 
the  Fund  was  instituted  he  only  knew  that  portion  carried  on  at 
Jerusalem,  where  deeply  interesting  results  had  already  been  obtained. 
The  excavations  there  were  confined  principally  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Haram  Area.  When  approachiog  Jerusalem  from  the  north,  which 
is  the  best  mode  of  coming  in  view  of  the  Holy  City,  travellers  are 
struck  with  the  vast  number  of  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  temple  destroyed 
by  Titus.  Again,  on  another  space,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  stands  the 
palace  of  the  Patriarch,  of  the  Gh^eek  Church,  and  indeed  the  whole  area 
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onoe  occupied  by  the  army  of  Titos  is  now  the  property  of  the  Czar* 
The  Bussians  have  the  fee-simple  of  the  north-east  side,  commanding  the 
City  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  property  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  an 
extensive  barrack,  with  a  strong  fort  at  cither  end.  This  may  be  one 
probable  destiny  of  the  structore.  Formerly  none  bat  Turkish  subjects 
could  obtain  the  fee-simple  of  land  in  or  around  the  Holy  City,  but  since 
the  Bussians  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  bodies  of  Germans  have  settled 
themselyes  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Jerusalem,  erecting  for  themselYes, 
in  many  instances,  handsome  dwellings.  A  Jewish  population  is  also  to 
b.e  found  in  the  same  locality,  for  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  induced  his 
countrymen  to  establish  a  series  of  building  societies,  and  now  600 
dwellings  outside  the  walls  are  occupied  by  Jews  who  formerly  were 
shut  up  in  the  city.  Looking,  too,  from  tiie  north,  as  you  approach 
Jerusalem,  the  eye  is  delighted  by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  Mosque  of 
Omar,  whose  exquisite  dome  far  surpasses  all  others,  except  that  of  St» 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  The  wall  surrounding  the  territory  of  the 
mosque  forms  on  one  side  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
area  (which  is  about  nine  acres),  covered  by  a  magnificent  building,  i& 
the  rock — twenty  feet  across  and  five  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  building- 
— the  rock  which  forms  the  apex  of  Mount  Mcniah.  Spectators  feel,  in: 
looking  at  it,  certain  that  they  are  at  the  place  where  Abraham  would 
have  offered  up  his  son,  where  Araunah  the  Jebusite  was  threshing^ 
when  David  saw  the  angel  standing  near,  and  would  have  purchased 
from  Araunah  his  oxen  and  implements,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  Araunab 
gave  them  to  him  as  one  king  would  give  to  another.  There,  too,  Solomon 
built  a  temple,  and  there  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  was  erected.  All 
the  excavations  made  by  Captain  "Warren  went  to  prove  that  this  was 
the  identical  spot  where  these  transactions  occurred,  and  a£Ebrded 
additional  and  remarkable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Holy  "Writ.  The 
very  stones  of  Jerusalem  cry  out  the  truth  of  the  sacred  writings.  From 
the  south-east  side  of  this  enclosure  one  looks  into  a  valley  of  enormous 
depth,  a  depth  declared  by  Josephus  to  render  one  dizzy  to  contemplate. 
The  fourteen  sieges  sustained  by  Jerusalem  did  much  to  fill  up  that 
valley,  but  still  there  is  a  declivity  of  140  feet.  Captain  "Warren 
sunk  shafts  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  at  a  further  depth  of 
97  feet  found  the  original  level  of  the  valley.  Excavating  along 
the  line  of  wall,  he  saw  how  the  lower  courses  of  stone  were  sunk  into 
the  bed  rock,  and  there,  too,  he  discovered  water  flowing  in  a  well-defined 
stream.  The  Jews  who  heard  of  and  saw  this  were  glad,  for  tiiey  cherish 
the  tradition  that  when  water  is  for  the  third  time  found  flowing  at  the 
foimdations  of  the  Holy  City  (as  had  been  the  case  twice  before  Captain 
"Warren's  discovery)  the  Messiah  is  at  hand.  Proof  was  afforded  th«n 
that  the  stones  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  were  those  which 
Hiram  the  Phoenician  sent  ready  dressed  to  Solomon,  by  the  facts  that 
no  chips  or  dSbris  were  found  near  the  wall,  and  that  Mr.  Emmanuel 
Beutsch,  of  the  British  Miiseum,  had  at  once  declared  certain  signs  on 
them   to   be   Phoenician    characters.     The   speaker,    conducted   over 
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the  works  by  Mr.  Bemstem,  formed  at  onoe  the  conTiction  that  he- 
wae  traversiiig  the  site  of  the  Temple.  Of  this  portion  of  Palestine- 
Exploration  he  conld  speak  personallj,  and  knowing  how  urgently 
necessary  priTate  snbsoriptions  for  carrying  on  the  work  were,  he  could 
recommend  them  to  snj^xirt  the  Fund.  Other  objects  of  the  exploration 
expedition  were  the  restoration  of  the  names  of  many  ancient  places, 
and  the  identification  of  the  tribal  boundaries,  &c.,  described  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua. 

''  The  Ber.  Dr.  Steel  said  that  he  had  promised  Mr.  Fry  to  do  what  he 
could  to  adrance  the  interests  of  the  Fund,  and  in  support  of  that  promise 
the  meeting  had  been  called.  >  In  this  cotirse  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
return  from  Palestine  of  their  chairman.  As  long  ago  as  1865  the  woric 
had  been  commenced,  and  now  it  was  time  for  the  people  of  Sydney,  at 
the  ends  of- the  earth,  so  to  speak,  to  assist  in  it.  Th,e  survey  of  the 
whole  of  Western  Palestine,  over  6,000  square  miles,  had  been  completed 
on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile  by  officers  and  skilled  men  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers.  The  whole  of  this  survey  had  been  i)erformed  with 
remarkable  accuracy,  and  with  such  economy  that  it  cost  only  a  penny 
an  acre.  The  map  resulting  from  this  labour  is  probably  published,  and 
will  be  found  the  most  correct  one  extant  of  the  Holy  I^md.  It  seemed 
remarkable  that  Christians  should  so  long  have  neglected  to  bring  science 
to  their  aid  in  exploring  Palestine,  for  scientific  exploration  had  so  far 
gone  to  prove  the  historic,  geologic,  and  topographic  accuracy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  exi)€dition  had  been  carried  out  with  great  labour 
by  a  succession  of  brave  officers,  such  as  Captains  Wilson,  Anderson,  and 
Warren,  Lieutenants  Conder  on/}  Kitchener,  and  men  such  as  the 
late  Mr.  Tyrwhitt-Drake.  They  had  suffered  and  toiled  to  secure 
accuracy,  and. had  gained  their  end.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Holland  and 
Professor  Palmer,  the  latter  of  whom  spoke  fluently  the  colloquial 
Arabic,  worked  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  surveyed  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula;  while  the  Bev.  Dr.  Tristram  explored  the  land  of 
Moab.  Thus  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine  had  been  accomplished^ 
and  that  of  Eastern  Palestine  was  entrusted  to  a  party  of  Americans. 
The  littoral  districts  of  the  Sea  of  GktUlee  afforded  a  rich  field  for 
geologic  inquiry,  and  altogether,  in  a  short  time,  a  book  mi^t  be 
brought  out,  giving  them  a  fnll  account  of  the  country.  Valuable 
assistance  in  the  compilation  of  this  was  given  by  the  papyri  and  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  examined  by  x)ermission  of  Mariette  Bey  and  others 
under  the  Khedive,  which  gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many  places 
in  Palestine,  in  accordance  with  the  descriptions  given  by  the  book  of 
Joshua.  For  instance,  a  papyrus  gives  an  account  of  the  travel  of  an 
Egyptian  officer  through  Palestine,  in  the  reign  of  that  Jabin,  King  of 
Canaan,  who  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel.  His  chariot-pole  broke, 
and  he  had  to  get  it  repaired  by  Philistine  smiths,  as  the  Israelites  were 
unable  to  do  the  work.  Again  Mariette  Bey  discovered  in  the  temple 
of  Carmac  a  drawing  of  a  line  of  captives,  bearing  on  their  breasts  the 
names  of  the  towns  whence  they  were  taken.  There  were  119  name?,  and 
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in  *  Tent  Work  in  Palestine '  Lieutenant  Conder  states  his  own  recoTory 
of  twenty-nine  of  these  places,  or  rather  their  sites,  and  Mariette  Bey^s 
identification  of  forty- two.  More  than  9,000  names  had  been  fixed, 
and  would  appear  in  the  English  map,  a  map  which  should  be  aided  by 
Australian  gold.  The  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  work  of  the  Fund  would 
be  supplied  to  all  contributors  of  £1  Is.,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  such 
contributors  would  bo  numerous. 

"  The  Rev.G.  Woolnough  also  addressed  the  meeting,  pointing  out  how 
admirable  a  commentary  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  how  complete  a  directory 
to  Palestine  the  map  would  form.  The  literature  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
at  least  such  remains  of  it  as  could  now  be  procured,  was  deeply  intOTest- 
ing,  and  throws  light  on  a  great  many  points  at  present  obscure, 

'*  The  Chairman  then  invited  those  present  to  become  subscribers  to  the 
work,  and  set  the  example  himself  of  doing  so.  He  announced  that 
furthA*  subscripUons  would  be  received  by  Dr.  Steel,  or  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

''  This  closed  the  business  of  ihe  meeting,  and  the  Bishop  having  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  the  meeting  terminated." 


THE  EOCK   OF  THE  POMEGRANATE. 

Jerusalem,  Monday ^  April  28*A. 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  to  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  that  I  have  been  able  to  examine  carefully  a  curious 
spring  of  water  called  Ain  Suweinit  and  a  large  cave  of  refuge  known 
to  the  shepherds  as  Mugharet  el  Jai,  possibly  Ghrass  Cave  (Jawa),  in 
Wady  Suweinit,  both  on  the  souths  or  Benjamin  side  of  the  ravine,  the 
former  450  feet  below  the  Ras  el  Krein  (Migron?),  or  eastern  end 
•of  the  Plain  of  Jeba,  and  about  fifteen  minutes'  descent  from  the  said 
spot ;  the  latter  200  feet  lower  down  the  cliff,  and  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour's  clamber  from  the  spring. 

Dr.  Chaplin  is  in  reality  the  author  of  the  search,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  accompanying  me  last  week  in  quest  of  this 
spring,  and  to  him  any  thanks  euro  due  for  this  oommunication.  I  have 
visited  the  spring  and  cavern  twice ;  on  the  former  occasion  I  was  unable, 
owing  to  accident,  to  do  more  than  find  them,  but  on  my  return  to 
Jerusalem  Dr.  Chaplin  begged  me  to  communicate  with  you,  and  feeHng 
that  without  measurement  such  communication  might  be  of  less  use  to 
you,  and  that  much  more  might  be  gathered  from  the  inhabitants  of 
-Jeba  about  this  cave,  I  spent  a  second  day  in  measurement,  &c. 
On  this  second  occasion  Mr.  Salami,  the  Consul's  secretary,  accom- 
panied me,  and  gave  most  valuable  assistance  in  interrogating  the 
natives  of  Jeba  and  in  taking  down  the  names  of  the  hills,  ravines, 
caves,  &c.,  in  Arabic  from  their  lips.  Since  then  he  has  most  kindly 
inquired  into  the  roots  of  some  of  ^ese,  and  has  furnished  me  with  the 
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interpretation  of  the  meanings  of  most  of  them  that  most  approve  them- 
selves to  his  mind.  I  enclose  these  names  as  written  by  him  in  Arabic ; 
if  they  prove  of  importance  he  will,  on  your  rotuming  the  enclosure  to 
him,  gladly  write  them  out  more  legibly  and  fully  in  ink. 

Both  fountain  and  cave  are  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Hizmeh  and  Jeba,  but  owing  to  superstitious  fear  no  shepherd,  as  far  as 
I  could  learn,  has  ever  penetrated  beyond  the  main  entrance  of  the  cave 
Mugharet  el  Jay,  or  Jai.  Our  guide  on  both  occasions  was  an 
old  shepherd,  Mhesen  Hassan,  and  he  told  us  that  he  had  been  shepherd 
all  his  years,  and  as  a  boy  used  the  cave  for  an  "ossub"  (a  sheep 
wintering-place),  but  had  not  entered  the  main  passage. 

The  tradition  in  the  village  of  Jeba,  we  learnt  from  the  villagers 
assembled,  is  (1)  That  the  Christians  used  it  a  long  while  ago,  when 
God  sent  an  evil  wind  to  destroy  them.  (2)  That  it  has  been  used  time 
out  of  mind  for  refuge  by  the  neighbouring  villagers  when  prosecuted 
by  the  government.  (3)  That  it  extends  from  Wady  Suweinit  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  cave,  the  current  tradition  in  Jeba  is  that  it  will 
hold  600  men,  a  coincidence  in  number  with  the  Bible  account  of  the 
Benjamite  refugees  in  the  rock  Bimmon  (Judges  xx.  47).  One  man 
asserted  vehemently  that  it  was  large  enough  to  contain  6,000,  but  the 
number  6  seemed  invariable  with  them.  The  shepherds  asserted  that 
the  main  entrance  cave  held  1(3  flocks  of  100  sheep  in  each.  This  number 
I  obtained  on  separate  testimony  from  three  or  four  Jeba  shepherds. 

As  to  the  time  during  which  the  cave  is  tenanted  now,  it  appears  that 
each  winter  the  shepherds  use  it  as  an  *'  ossub  '*  for  their  sheep,  remain- 
ing in  it  from  fifteen  to  sixty  days,  according  to  the  weather ;  that  it 
becomes  so  hot  owing  to  want  of  ventilation,  that  when  fine  sunny 
weather  comes  they  are  driven  from  the  cave  by  heat.  But  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  want  of  fuel  in  abundance  and  within  easy  reach  is  also 
the  cause  of  their  not  making  too  long  a  stay  in  the  cavern. 

In  old  days,  if  one  is  to  trust  the  derivation  of  the  name  Buweinit, 
from  the  abundance  of  Sunt,  or  Thorn,  or  Acacia  bushes,  this 
latter  hindrance  to  a  long  stay  in  the  cave  would  not  exist ;  the  more  so 
that  of  all  the  woods  used  for  fuel  in  this  country,  the  Sunt,  when 
grown  to  size,  is  considered  best  by  the  peasantry.  (A  story  was  told 
me  of  a  man  who  lit  a  single  branch  of  Sunt  (Acacia),  cooked 
his  food  for  three  successive  days  by  it,  left  the  cave  in  which  he  was 
staying  for  a  week,  and  on  coming  back  found  the  little  log  still  burning.) 
But,  my  informant  said,  this  is  only  the  case  if  the  Sunt  bush  is  grown 
to  a  good  big  size.  These  big- sized  A-oacia  bushes  do  not  now  exist  in 
the  upper  part  of  "Wady  Suweinit.  We  may  argue,  perhaps,  therefrom 
that  the  wooded  growth  of  the  valley  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  in  Saul's 
time.  If  this  is  so,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  no  remains  of 
any  Pomegranate  or  Bumman  trees,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  one  under 
which  Saul  was  sitting  in  the  uttermost  part  of  Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2). 
The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  as  to  the  possibility  of  water- 
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supply  for  the  shepherds  or  texiaats  of  the  oave  El  Jai  is  answered  by 
the  custom  of  to-day.  The  shepherds  who  use  the  oaye  as  a  wintering- 
plaoe  (ossub)  take  their  flocks  to  the  spriug  A  in  Sawetnit,  on  the  cliff 
ledge  to  the  wesfc,  or  towards  Jeba,  but  if  necessary  go  down  the  valley 
to  A  in  Farah  and  Fowar,  one  hour  and  a  half  down  east — ^both  on  the 
southern  or  Benjamin  side ;  or  from  two  other  springs,  Ain  er  B'aiin 
and  Ain  esh  Sherar,  also  down  towards  the  east,  but  on  ihie  northern 
•or  Philistine  side  of  the  ravine. 

The  next  question  we  asked  was,  the  a&ount  of  water  obtainable  per 
day  from  the  spring  Ain  Suweinit.  The  shepherd  said  that  twenty 
goat-skins  would  empty  it,  but  that  if  so  emptied  it  would  be  full  in 
half  a  day  again.  This  is  a  smallish  supply,  but  we  may  remember 
that  time  and  want  of  care  must  have  much  choked  the  basin, 
and  that  possibly  in  old  time  a  great  deal  more  would  be  obtainable 
irom  it.  One  quotes  the  Selah  Spring,  near  Solomon's  Pools,  as  an 
instance  of  this  choking  up  of  a  spring,  and  consequent  diminution  of 
supply.  It  appears,  too,  that  just  at  the  point  where,  after  passing 
•over  the  Plain  of  Jeba,  we  descend  into  the  ravine  to  visit  Ain  Suwetnit 
and  its  one  large  Karoob-tree,  there  is  a  large  cistern  by  a  well-known 
flg-tree  at  Khurbet  et  Tineh,  which  would  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
cave  Mughfltret  el  JaL  This  is  filled  by  the  early  rains,  and  remains 
fuU  till  the  end  of  harvest  time,  when  the  fanning  men  finish  the  supply 
4W  they  work  at  the  harvest-fields  near; 

As  to  the  approach  to  the  spring  and  cave,  the  fonner  is  easily  reached 
along  a  good  goat-path  from  the  big  ''ossub,"  or  shepherd's  shelter, 
Khurbet  el  Hat  (the  place  of  the  camping-grouiid),[so  called,  they  say, 
from  the  Bedouin  use  of  the  cliff  near. 

This  Khurbet  cl  Hai  is  on  the  brow  of  the  declivity,  at  the  easternmost 
&ad  of  Jeba  Plain,  and  from  this  Klhurbet  el  Hai,  which  is  capable  of 
affording  shelter  to  100  sheep,  is  obtained  the  best  view  of  the  spring 
and  Karoob-tree  of  the  Suweinit. 

The  spring  could,  if  necessary,  be  clambered  down  to  from  above, 
but,  placed  as  it  is  on  the  slight  plateau  half-way  up  the  hill-side, 
above  a  sheer  cliff  with  scarp  below,  an  approach  from  the  valley  to  it 
would  be  impossible.  As  to  the  latter,  the  cave  Mugharet  el  Jai,  it  is 
reached  with  comparative  ease  from  the  wady  bed  by  following  a  goat- 
pctth,  and  for  tho  rest  is  well  placed  as  a  cave  of  refuge  ;  for,  while 
communication  can  be  kept  up  between  it  and  the  spring  Ain  Suweinit 
by  scrambling  along  the  rock  scarp  below  the  line  of  cliff  on  which  the 
spring  is  situate,  till  within  100  yards  of  the  spring,  and  then  ascending 
to  the  plateau  of  the  Ain  Suweinit  and  Karoob-tree,  the  said  communi- 
xsation  could  be  most  easily  barred  from  the  direction  of  Jeba  or  west  again, 
while  ascent  up  tho  cliff  under  which  the  cave  is,  is  possible  by  a  climb 
-dose  to  the  cave's  mouth.  Any  descent  without  rope  or  ladder  to  it 
would  be  extremely  hazardous. 

One  other  feature  about  the  cave's  position  may  be  remarked — ^its 
absolute  secrecy.    It  is  so  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  cUff,  and  so  protected 
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1>7  outstanding  ledges,  that  until  within  ten  yardB  of  it  you  oonld  not 
lell  its  existence  as  one  approaohes  from  the  westward  or  Jeba  end, 
while  again  the  adjacent  eliff  to  the  eastward,  curving  out  towards  the 
north,  would  hide  it  to  any  comers  up  the  valley  from  the  east. 

Description  of  Spring  and  Cavb  in  Wady  Suweinit. 

Leaving  Jeba,  we  cross  the  fallows  of  the  long  eastward-going  plain 
iJiat  slopes  all  the  way  at  a  slight  angle  from  north  to  south ;  on  our 
left  the  deep  Suweinit  or  Yale  of  Michmash,  on  our  right  hand  the 
green  open  valley  of  Hizmeh,  called  as  we  proceed  eastwards  Wady 
er.  B&dadeh. 

Approaching  the  declivity  from  which  we  obtain  our  first  view  of  the 
Suweinit  gorge,  we  find  this  Wady  er  B&dadeh,  and  that  part  of  the  plain 
we  are  crossing  called  El  Kharjeh,  or  the  going  out.  That  is  perhaps  the 
jplace  from  which  in  old  times  the  men  of  Jeba  have  gone  out  towards 
Jordan,  or  in  later  days  have  made  their  exodus  as  fugitives  to  the  cave 
•of  El  Jai  in  time  of  trouble. 

Arrived  quite  at  the  brow  of  the  steep  descent  to  the  ravine,  we  find  a 
large  shepherd  shelter-place,  or  '*  ossub,"  known  as  Khurbet  el  Hai,  or 
Haiyeh,  and  from  the  front  of  it  we  can  take  in  at  a  glance  the  position 
of  Ain  Suweinit  and  the  cave  in  question. 

The  eye  at  once  catches  two  trees,  neither  of  them  such  pomegranates 
.as  Saul  once  sat  under,  but  both  of  them  remarkable  enough  to  be 
<3£dled  jTA*  Tree.  The  first  is  dose  by  on  the  hill  spur  to  the  right,  a  fig- 
tree,  some  ruins,  and  a  cistern  above  spoken  of,  and  gives  its  iiame  to  the 
jnountain  spur. 

The  second  is  a  dark-coloured  Karoob-tree,  half  a  mile  away,  perched  on 
the  brow  of  the  precipitous  band  of  cliff  that  rises  from  its  scarp  half- 
way  up  the  southernmost  side  of  the  wady.  This  seemingly  inaccessible 
tree  stands  close  to  Ain  Suweinit,  and  is  nurtured,  no  doubt,  by  its 
waters. 

Taking  the  southernmost  side  of  the  wady,  we  find  it  is  divided,  at 
lar  as  eye  can  see,  into  four  main  divisions  or  rounded  spurs.  The  first  of 
these — ^that  is,  the  nearest  to  us — ^is  Khurbet  et  Tineh  (the  Fig-tree  ridn) ; 
the  second  is  nameless ;  the  third.  El  £uba ;  the  fourth,  El  Mukaarat. 
By  a  movement  of  a  few  yards  to  the  left  we  discover  a  fifth,  Bas  el 
Fowar  (the  head  of  Farah),  that  part  of  the  wady  near  the  Furr^ 
Spring. 

All  along  the  wady-side,  two-thirds  from  wady  bottom,  stands,  as  if 
built  by  hand  of  man  for  use  of  fortress,  a  slant  scarp  with  fortress 
wall  above  it  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  There  is  a  plateau  or  brow 
upon  this  grey,  steep,  running  line  of  fortress  rook,  and  thence  to  the 
sky  line  rugged,  rounded  masses  of  rock  and  vegetation,  in  some  places 
•easily  accessible,  in  other  places  undimbable. 

Above  this  rock  and  scarp  is  hill  number  two.  The  nameless  spur 
^^ws  the  Karoob-tree,  and  the  spring  is  close  beside  it.  Beyond  the 
fourth  spur,  hid  entirely  from  view  by  the  outstanding  spur,  at  a  lower 
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level,  the  foofc  of  the  fortress  cliff,  lies  the  cave  Mughliret  el  Hai.  Ozt 
the  other  side — i.e.,  the  northern  side— of  the  wady  from  where  we 
stand  is  the  Kharjeh.  At  the  Khurbet  el  Hai  we  only  seem  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  long  unbroken  line  of  cliff,  till  just  opposite  El  Mukaarat^ 
there  is  seen  to  be  a  deep  recess  in  the  mountain  block,  and  east  of  it  is 
a  curious  leaning  buttress,  best  described  as  a  cone  cut  in  two  from  apex 
to  base,  and  laid  on  to  the  mountain  side.  This  deep  recess  is  called 
Wady  Habibeh,  and  the  descent  from  the  cliff  top  to  the  wady  bed  is 
easy  enough  down  it.  The  curious  projection  of  half-cone  buttress  that 
seems  to  fill  the  valley  with  its  grey  rounded  mass,  is  known  as  Kournet 
el  Falkain  =  the  *'  horn  or  comer  of  the  two  divisions,"  and  the  cliffs 
beyond  to  the  east  have  the  name  of  Jebel  Oushaish,  or  the  hill  of  the 
little  nest. 

It  is  exactly  opposite  the  quaint- featured  Khurbet  el  Falkain  that 
the  cave  of  refuge  for  the  Benjamites,  the  Mugharet  el  Jai,  is  placed 
on  the  southern  side ;  and  hence  the  need  of  describing  the  Khurbet  el 
Falkain  at  length.  But  the  apparently  single  mountain  mass  on  the  north 
or  Philistine  side  of  the  wady,  between  us  and  the  deep-recessed  Wady 
Havileh,  is  in  reality,  as  we  saw  afterwards  from  near  the  Ain  Suweinit, 
broken  up  into  three  masses,  the  cliff  mass  nearest  us  being  called  El 
Marjameh,  the  next  Jebel  el  HAty,  and  the  third  Jebel  el  War. 

Marjameh,  or  the  hill  of  the  si  my  place,  with  its  hiut  of  warlike 
times  and  pass  defence,  is  separated  from  El  Honteh  by  a  steep  recessed 
wady  or  mountain  gully  known  as  Wady  Bahab,  leading  up  to  Khurbet 
Rahab  (**  The  Monk's  Plot ").  Here  we  have  a  hint  of  the  use  of  certain 
caverns  that  dot  this  northern  Hue  of  cliff  in  medi«3val  days. 

But  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  mountain  gully,  with  its  cave  Hosn  or 
Houson  (**  Cave  of  Defence  **),  is  entirely  hid  from  view  by  a  tooth  of 
rock  that,  like  a  tower  on  a  bracket,  hangs  iu  mid  air  at  the  angle  of  the 
rock  diff.  The  next  hill's  name  to  the  east  of  Jebel  Hiity  is  known  as 
Jebel  Arak  el  War.  Deep  caverns  high  up  on  the  cliff  sides  have  given 
their  names  to  both  of  these  hills.  But  the  deep  mountain  gully  dividing 
El  HAty  from  El  War  is  perhaps  of  most  interest  to  any  who  attempt 
to  localise  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  exploit,  and  his  climb  on  hands  and 
knees  against  the  men  of  Michmash. 

This  mountain  gully  is  called  Shehab  el  HAty.  A  curious  natural 
stairway  of  rock  is  hid  from  all  view  to  men  at  the  eastward  by 
an  equally  curious  natural  balustrade.  A  whole  regiment  might 
ascend  to  the  Philistine  heights  unseen  up  this  Shehab  el  Huty. 
One  has  described  this  particularly  because  its  position  is  exactly  oppo- 
site that  of  the  Ain  Suweinit ;  and  if  we  may  believe,  as  we  are  told,  that 
the  Philistines  had  come  out  to  the  passage  of  Michmash  (I  Sam.  xiii. 
23),  we  can  seem  to  see  this  Shehab  el  Hiity  accurately  described 
enough  in  the  following  chapter  (1  Sam.  xiv.),  and  can  recogniso 
a  possible  locality  for  the  pomegranate  on  Migron  (I  Sam.  xiv.  2)  in  the 
place  of  the  present  Karoob-tree  that  is  such  a  landmark,  or  spring- 
mark,  in  the  uttermost  of  Gibeah— Jeba. 
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The  oavems  on  this  northern  side  of  the  Wady  Saweinit  are  many, 
the  principal  being  Es  Bhenaar,  El  Hisir,  or  Hosn,  Arak  el  War, 
and  Arak  Ebadaish,  the  latter  beyond  Eumet  el  Fakair,  and  being 
exactly  described  by  its  name  the  Bock  of  the  Scrateh. 

Fkt>m  onr  point  of  Tiew  of  the  wady,  we  descended  along  ledg^ 
of  rock,  a  good  safe  path  eren  for  mules  if  need  be,  by  yellow  furze.  Mid 
yariegated-leaTed  thistles,  till  wo  reached  the  main  ledge  or  brow  along 
the  top  of  the  cliff  of  naked  rock  that  is  the  feature  of  this  southern  side 
of  the  valley.  Keeping  along  this  for  about  ten  minutes,  we  reached  the 
Karoob-tree  and  the  huge  blocks  of  limestone  that  seem  to  guard  it  on 
every  side  with  their  seven  massy  blocks  (the  one  east  of  the  tree  was 
30  feet  18  inches  in  diameter). 

The  spring  close  by  was  so  hidden  by  huge  masses  of  the  fallen 
limestone  that,  but  for  the  shepherd,  we  should  have  missed  it. 
Ascending  between  these  rock  boulders  immediately  behind  the  larg^t 
of  the  masses  near  lay  a  little  stone  cup,  about  14  inches  by  8  inches. 
Behind  this  a  small  b-iangular  opening,  beneath  overhanging  masses 
of  oonfusedly-piled  stone,  gave  admittance  to  the  spring,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  rock-hewn  and  stone-built  passage,  12  feet 
6  inches  from  the  entrance.  Down  this,  feet  first,  we  slid,  and  found 
every  stone  the  whole  way  polished  as  smooth  and  as  white  as  marble. 
Thousands  of  feet  during  a  space  of  hundreds  of  years  alone  could 
have  done  this.  It  seemed  on  examination  that  the  fountain  head  had 
been  built  over  in  this  way:  the  passage  from  above  scooped  out 
down  to  the  water  at  this  angle,  then  walled  rudely,  and  two  large 
masses  had  it  seemed  been  made  to  fall  so  as  to  prop  each  other  up 
overhead,  while  light  was  admitted  by  a  side  opening  carefully 
protected  by  stones  above,  but  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  roofing 
immediately  over  the  spring. 

The  basin  of  the  spring  had  evidently  been  hewn  out  of  the  living 
rock.  The  water  was  fresh  and  good,  but  water-leeches  lay  in  heaps 
in  the  dark  corners. 

No  writing,  no  marks  of  any  kind,  were  found  at  or  near  the  spring, 
and  the  noticeable  features  were  the  apparent  concealment  of  the 
fountain  by  the  huge  natural  screens  of  fallen  rock  masses,  and  the 
evidence  of  enormous  use  that  the  smooth  polished  stones  of  the 
spring  entrance  seemed  to  give.  As  for  the  Karoob-tree,  its  roots  were 
level  with  the  waters,  and  its  luxuriant  foliage  and  heavy  crop  of 
beans  told  a  tale  of  roots  that  reached  to  cool  ground  and  sucked 
moisture  in  the  driest  of  weather. 

Leaving  the  spring,  we  proceeded  on  eastwards,  round  the  next  two 
roonded  blnfis,  £1  Kuba'  and  El  Mukaaret,  to  the  cavern  of  Mugharet 
el  Jay.  The  way  was  easy  for  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  but  we  then 
had  to  descend  the  cliff  ledge  and  creep  along  cautiously  on  the  bare 
rock  scarp.  The  guide  took  his  shoes  off,  for  it  was  so  slippery  that 
one  of  the  party  was  forced  to  turn  back  from  giddiness. 

But  in  fifteen  minutes  we  had  gained  better  footing  and  had  rounded 
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the  comer  of  the  bluff  £1  Mugharet.  A  valturo  flew  from  her  nett 
five  yards  above  our  head,  showing  the  loneliness  of  the  spot. 

But  though  one  cave,  built  up  artifioally  at  its  mouth,  with  an 
artifioiaUy-hewn  doorway  beneath,  stared  at  us  halfway  up  the  eliff 
that  faced  us  as  we  turned  the  oomw  of  the  cliff,  the  Cave  £1  Jai 
was  not  visible. 

The  guide  beckoned  us  on  past  a  projecting  shoulder  of  rook^ 
and  crawling  up  the  scarp  and  turning  our  faces  due  west,  we  saw  ft , 


^jErUrance  f^  CoMe  €.7x  l^.^ hufh^ 


PLAN  OF  CAVE 
MUGHARET  EL  JAI 

IN  WAOY  SUW£INIT 
ClreujnJhr«nca  of  hwgt.  Ccof  2U0  f**t. 


Sr.'t/'.''rTtLi  C^.^i"  ,^uA* 


little  low  triangular  opening  in  the  far  comer,  with  a  smaller  aperture^ 
a  smoke  hole  or  window,  above. 

v^s  Entering  it  over  an  inclined  plane  of  slippery  rock,  marked  l^ 
the  feet  of  last  winter*s  goats,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  cavern,, 
whose  chief  feature  was  the  honeycombed  stmcture  of  the  walle,  the 
overhanging  mass  of  rock  that  made  a  pillar,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  roof 
in  the  far  south-western  side. 

The  far-reaching  gallery  that  ran  up  hiU  beyond  due  west,  the  side 
gallery  going  away  to  the  north,  and  the  oily  blackness  of  the  smoke- 
grimed  rook.  The  floor  was  de^  with  dust  of  ashes  of  the  flres  of 
many   generationa   of    refugees   or    shepherds.      Oar ;  guides   shook 
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in  their  skoea  as  thay  were  pushed  along  with  the  torches.  The 
roof,  some  thirty  feet  high,  shone  glossy  black  as  we  measured  this 
entrance  cave.  Then  we  passed  along  the  west  gallery  westward, 
ascending  as  we  went.  A  g^ery,  wide  and  high  in  proporfcioM,  turned 
sharp  to  our  left— that  is  to  the  north— and  Ascending  as  rapidly, 
passed  along  a  parallel  passage  back  towards  the  east.  At  its  extremity 
a  lesser  passage,  hewn,  it  seemed,  in  the  rock,  gave  notice  of  our 
nearness  to  the  northern  outside  walls  of  the  dLff,  for  the  wind  well- 
nigh  blew  our  torches  out.  This  was  perhaps  for  Yentilation  sake. 
Betradng  our  steps,  and  finding  no  marks  of  man  but  the  oily 
hladmefw  of  smoke  and  dusjb  of  ashes  at  our  feet,  we  entered  a  lesser 
gallery  towards  tho  north-west  at  top  of  the  hiU,  thenee  retraced 
our  steps  to  tho  main  entrance  cavern.  All  this  way  had  beea 
spacious  enough  for  the  living  of  men,  but  no  galleries  that  with  its 
double  entrauce.  Soon  alter  meeting  in  one  beyond  the  antechamber, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  that  opened  south  of  the  main  entrance  hall»  was  not 
lofty  enough  to  admit  of  standing  room,  and  this  we  had  crawl  up. 

Betuming  we  crawled  up  two  short  passes  to  the  west  of  this  ante- 
chamber, examined  a  small  cave  and  recess  perched  on  the  water-scooped 
rock  near  entrance  to  this  vestibule,  and  so  back  into  the  large  cavern 
and  daylight. 

Our  feeling  about  the  cave  was  that  it  was  not  so  capable  of  stowing 
away  men  as  the  so-called  Cave  of  AduUam  at  Khureitun,  but  that  on 
emergency  more  than  600  men  could  hide  here  if  need  bo ;  300,  perhaps, 
find  ample  lodging. 

This  made  me  anxious  to  examine  the  cavern  called  El  Kuba'  or  El 
Elirat,  that  was  perched  inaccessibly  without  help  of  rope  or  ladders  in 
the  cliff  eighty  yards  away  to  the  east,  and  within  easy  speaking  distance 
of  the  Mugheuret  el  Jai,  or  Jay.  The  shepherd  could  only  say  of  it  that 
it  belonged  to  the  Christians,  and  was  large,  but  he  added  that  no  man 
had  ever  entered  it,  so  his  testimony  was  a  little  worthless. 

A  natural  or  artificial  ledge  had  at  one  time  given  admittance  from 
above  to  this  cavern,  and  the  rough-hewn  doorway,  reminding  one  of  a 
rock  tomb  below  the  stone- filled  entrance,  told  of  former  occupation. 

Looking  for  the  cavern's  mouth  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Kurun  el 
Falkair  opposite,  with  its  Wady  el  Habibeh  (ravine  of  the  loved  ones),  the 
dark  low  cave  of  Arak  el  Weur,  the  cavern  at  the  head  of  Kuruu  el 
Falkain,  and  the  cave  under  the  ledge  farther  east  of  Jcbel  Oshaish, 
know  as  the  Scratch,  KJiaaish.  We  scrambled  up  the  cliff  close  by  with 
help  of  a  band  from  above,  and  so  along  easily  back  to  the  A  in  d 
Suweinit,  in  less  time  than  we  had  taken  to  come.  Such  are  the  facts 
as  to  this  cavern. 

I  beg  to  enclose  the  notes  of  the  names  written  down  in  Arabic  by 
my  kmd  friend  Mr.  Salaiui,  the  Consul's  secretary.  There  is  only  one 
note  that  should  be  added.  The  two  adjacent  cliffs  to  this  cavern,  El 
£uba'  and  El  Mukaaret,  seem  to  point,  from  all  one  can  understand, 
to  ( 1 )  Detention  of  an  enemy  in  distress  (£uba').      (2)  To  (a)  a  place 
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known  as  the  Place  of  Caves,  the  Hill  of  Holes  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11).  {0)  To 
a  place  whence  load  crying  out  was  made,  El  Mukaaret.  There  is  a 
collateral  meaning  to  this  last  to  be  found  in  the  name  of  the  vaUey 
from  €^ba  to  this  head  of  the  ravine.  Wady  er  Bad&deli,  one  is 
informed,  means  the  Valley  of  the  Wailer  or  drier  in  Betorn ;  and  some 
traditional  hint  may  perhaps  be  here  preserved  of  the  Benjamites  and 
the  cry  of  peace  mentioned  in  Judges  zxi.  13. 

Lastly,  one  also  hears  that  the  word  Sanatu  means  to  stop.  If  this  be 
so,  and  Wady  Sunt,  or  Suweinit,  be  derivable  from  a  word  meaning 
detention,  this  added  to  the  cliff's  name.  El  Kuba',  with  its  kindred 
signification,  may  perhaps  allude  to  the  detention  either  of  Saul  and  his 
600,  or  of  the  Benjamites  and  their  600  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
if  not  really  inside  of,  the  cavern  Mugharet  el  Jai. 

Please  make  what  use  you  can  of  these  hastily  written  notes  en  voyage, 
and  accord  me  the  favour  of  taking  care  of  both  notes,  plan,  and  sketches, 
if  neither  serve  you  or  the  end  that,  in  common  with  you,  I  have  at 
heart.  Yours  truly, 

H.  B.  Bawnsley. 

Wady  er  Bumaman  =  Yale  of  Pomegranates. 
El  Kharjeh  =  The  going  out. 

Khurbet  et  Ttneh     =  The  Buin  of  the  Fig  Tree. 
Khallet  el  Hai  =  The  Place  of  the  Camping  Ground. 

El  Ej-ein  =  The  Little  Horn. 

Wady  er  Bumman    =  The  Yalley  of  the  Pomegranate. 
Wady  er  Bad4deh    =  The  Yale  of  the  Betum  (but  see  next  page 
in  Lieut.  Condor's  notes). 


Note  By  Lieut.  Ck)NDEB,  R.E. 

*  This  cavern  is  shown  on  the  Survey  map.  The  view  of  the  Yalley  of 
Michmash  (Tent  Work,  vol.  ii.)  includes  the  cliff  of  el  ffo$n,  described  in 
the  present  paper,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  added  as  to  the  Arabic  names  collected,  which 
appear  to  be  all  descriptive.  Many  of  them  occur  only  in  the  Survey 
lists,  and  from  want  of  space,  and  in  order  not  to  confuse  the  clearness 
of  the  plate  (which  is  full  of  detail),  are  omitted  from  the  map. 

FUrrdr  is  a  word  commonly  u£ed  of  a  spring  head  where  the  water 
«*  bubbles  up." 

*Ain  er  Kaidn  =  ''  shepherds'  spring." 

^Ain  esh  Sherdr  =  **  dry  spring.** 

El  Kharjeh  =  **  the  outer  place  ** — a  common  term. 

W,  er  Radddsh  =  "  winding  valley."  This  is  a  common  term  occurring 
several  times  on  the  Survey. 

EMrM  el  Haiyeh  =  "  ruin  of  the  snake." 
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jKtft5*a,  apparently  the  Hebrew  Koha,  **  a  helmet,"  from  the  form  of 
thehm. 

Fdrah  is  the  Hebrew  Parah,  a  town  of  BenjamiiK 

'Ardk  el  War  =  "  diflF  of  rough  rock." 

Shthah  (yolgar  for  Sh'db)  el  Haty,  ''  the  walled  hill  spur." 

The  Surrey  party  ascended  this  gully  in  1873  after  descending  from 
the  plain  east  of  Teb*a. 

Si$weinU  diminutiire  of  Sunt  =  the  little  acacia* 

Esh  Shindr  =  the  partridge. 

El  HUWy  probably  el  How,  "  the  pebbles." 

El  Ho$n  =  •*  the  fortress."  C.  B.  C. 


Observations  on  the  Above. 
By  Rer.  W.  F.  Birch. 

The  precision  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  use  of  different  worda 
again  helps  us  in  this  inquiry.  *'Roclt"  in  the  A.Y.  represents  (at 
least)  two  words  in  the  original,  Tzur  and  Seta. 

The  latter  always  means  tkprecipitoui  rock — i.e.,  a  eUff.  Therefore  the- 
Bock  (Sela)  of  Bhnmon  (as  also  Etam)  was  a  diff.  Where,  then,  was  ii 
situated  P 

On  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  being  at  last  defeated  in  the  third  battle  at 
Qibeah,  the  light  brigade,  aocordLig  to  Josephus,  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  fto  anticipated  Balaclava — 

"  Archers  to  right  of  tlicm, 
Slingers  to  left  of  them, 
Spearmen  in  front  of  them, 
Charged  the  six  hundred," 

•*  and  fled  into  the  wilderness  unto'  the  rock  Binmion,  and  abode  in  the 
rock  Bimmon  four  months  "  (Judges  xx.  47). 

A  village,  throe  miles  eist  of  Bethel,  called  Bemmoon  (apparently  con- 
f  idered  as  Bimmon  by  Easebius),  has,  by  virtue  of  its  name,  had  greatness 
thrust  upon  itself,  in  its  site  being  taken  to  be  the  veritable  rook 
Bimmon ;  but  though  it  may  be  described  as  *'  a  white  chalky  height " 
(S.  and  P.),  or  "  a  rocky  Tell"  (Bibl.  Bes.),  on  no  side  does  it  present  a 
diff  («e2a).  This  want  is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  above  identification,  so  . 
that  minor  difficulties  need  not  be  considered — e.g.,  the  probability  of 
Bemmoon  being  not  in  Benjamin,  but  in  Ephraim,  the  soardty  of  caves 
to  shelter  the  refugees,  the  water  supply,  &c.  Bimmon  means  the 
"  pomegranate  tree."  In  1  Sam.  xiv.  2  it  is  stated  that  '*  Saul  tarried  in 
the  uttermost  part  of  (Hbeahundera  (lit.  the)  pomegranate  tree  (Bimmon) 
which  is  in  Migron  "  (i.e.,  the  precipices).  This  position  on  the  southern 
side  of  Wady  Suweinit  (the  passage  of  Michmash),  about  a  mile  east  of 
Jeba,  suits  very  well  the  local  indications  in  Judges  xx, — $.g.,  (43) 
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**  they  trode  tliem  down*  with  ease  over  against  Gibeah  towards  the  sun^ 
rieing" 

Gbsenius  takes  Bimmon  in  Judges  xx.  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  to  mark  the 
same  place ;  while  so  striking  are  the  points  of  agreement  between  **  the 
cliff  of  the  pomegranate  tree "  and  **  the  pomegranate  tree  that  was 
among  the  precipices"  that  there  hardly  seems  room  for  any  other 
opinion. 

That  the  six  hundred  survivors  at  first,  and  afterwards  Saul  and  "  ahout 
six  hundred  men  **  found  refuge  among  the  same  southern  cliffs  of  the 
passage  of  Michmash,  and  that,  therefore,  Tiere  was  the  great  natural 
fastness  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  would  be  finally  established  beyond 
question,  if  there  could  also  be  found  here  first  pro/)er  accommodation^  and 
n«xt  sufficient  water  for  600  mfn  for  four  morUhs,  since  Saul  and  hii 
followers  might  have  managed  with  a  poor  supply  of  both  for  a  few  days 
at  the  most. 

A  small  but  valuable  book.  **  Byeways  in  Palestine,"  seems  to  provide 
the  desired  link.  In  1852  Mr.  Consul  Finn  was  at  Bemmoon,  inquiring 
for  a  large  cavern  that  might  have  contained  the  600  Benjamitcs,  but  he 
only  found  a  few  of  inconsiderable  size.  Afterwards  he  passed  through 
Mukhmas  and  crossed  Wady  Suweinit,  and  observes  (p.  207),  **  at  a  short 
distance  down  the  valley  there  are  remarkable  precipices  on  each  side, 
which  must  be  the  Bozez  and  Sen  eh,  renowned  for  the  bold  adventure  of 
Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer,  and  rear  these  projections  are  some 
large  old  Karobb-trees."  Next  he  comes  to  Greba  (Jeba*).  and  adds : 
•'The  guido  told  us  of  a  vast  cavern  in  the  Wady  Suweinit  capable  of 
holding  many  hundred  men,  near  to  the  above-mentioned  haroob 
trees,  and  therefore  just  the  suitable  refuge  for  the  Israelites  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  11),  besides  the  Bozez  and  Seneh ;  and  he  told  us  that  halfway  down 
the  precipice  there  is  a  course  of  water  running  towards  the  Ghor." 

The  value  of  this  information  lies  in  its  being  (apparently)  the 
spontaneous  statement  of  a  person  who  thought  that  one  who  cared  to 
look  for  a  large  cave  at  Bemmoon,  would  like  to  see  one  wherever  he 
could,  and  so  far  the  existence  of  shelter  and  water  in  the  required  spot, 
besides  being  desirable,  becomes  also  probable, 

A  most  interesting  report  in  this  Qxuirterly  Statement  from  the  Be  v.  H. 
B,  Bawntley  (on  a  curious  spring  and  cavern  marked  Mugbaret  el  Jai  in 
the  new  map,  and  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bobinson  as  being  large)^  both 
proves  that  Mr.  Knn's  informant  fipoke  the  sober  truth,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  fixes  the  required  position  the  famous  '*rock  of  Bimmon,"  the 
dernier  ressort  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

An  old  error,  however,  is  not  easily  uprooted ;  accordingly,  at  risk  of 
being  tedious,  the  claims  of  Bemmoon  shall  be  fully  considered,  and  if 
false  (I  hope)  annihilated.  What,  then,  are  its  claims  to  be  the  *'  Bock 
of  Bimmon?" 

•  In  pftsstng  it  may  be  observe  J  that  the  margiDal  i^eading  for  **  with  ease  "  is 
^^xwa  Menuekah,*'  probably  =  Mcoahath  (?)  near  Jeha  (1  Chron  viii.  6  ;   cam- 
"» 1  Chron,  ii.  62,  marg.). 
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(1)  Its  name  and  (?)  mention  in  the  Onomasticon.  (a)  **  Eemmon  in 
iiibn  Symeonis  vel  Jadee :  hodieqae  est  yicas  nomine  Eemmon,  juxta 
(Eliam  contra  aquilonem  in  qnintodeoimo  ejus  milliario/'  (b)  ''Bemmon, 
petra  Bemmon  in  tribn  S3rmfiom8,  flive  Zabnlon." 

(2)  Lieut.  Conder  says,  *'  At  Bummon  there  are  many  caves  sufficient 
for  any  number  of  Benjamites." 

(3)  Its  elevated  position.  ''Bummon  lies  high,  on  a  rocky  Tell.'' 
(Later  Bibl.  Bes.  290). 

(4)  TheiDe  is  a  spring  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood. 

(5)  It  is  within  the  limits  of  Benjamin,  as  commonly  drawn. 

(6)  It  is  in  or  on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness. 

Against  the  above  site,  and  in  favour  of  the  position  east  of  Jeba,  it 
may  be  observed  (1)  that  there  was  a  Bimmon  in  the  rival,  or  true 
position,  according  to  1  Sam.  xiv.  2.  **  The  pomegranate-tree  (Bimmon) 
in  the  precipice.*'  The  Onomasticon  in  (a)  has  not  in  view  the  Bock  of 
Bimmon,  but  the  city  Bimmon  (Josh.  xv.  32,  xix.  7) ;  and  in  {b)  makes  a 
ludicrous  conjecture  because  ''Bimmon"  ooours  in  Josh.  xix.  7  and 
1  Ohron  vi.  77.  The  name  Bimmon  in  the  righi  positicm  has  also  just 
been  reooveredin  "  Wady  er  Bumman." 

(2)  Is  well  met  by  the  oounter-oave  reputed  to  hold  sim  hundred  men, 
^4,  5,  6)  Even  if  proved  for  Bemmoon,  hold  good  equally  well  for 

tiie  position  directly  east  of  Gteba. 

(3)  This  is  the  rock  on  which  the  claims  of  Bemaeon  must  go  to  pieces. 
Give  the  word  rock  (sela)  its  proper  weight — i.e.,  call  it  cliff — and  it 
must  crush  this  pretender.  Bemmoon  does  not  stand  on  a  cliffy  and  so 
<«o«ld  not  give  the  Benjamites  the  security  they  sought  and  found  in 
the  mountain  fastness  in  Wady  SClaineet. 

That  8ela  means  a  diff — 1.«.,  a  rook  mOTO  or  less  perpendictda/n — ^is 
•dear  from  Biblical  usage :  2  Chron.  xxv.  12;  Jer.  li.  25;  Amos  vi.  12; 
Ifiom.  xxiii.  13  (Sela-ha-macheloth.  See  "Tent Work").  Accordingly 
the  Book  {aela)  Etam,  though  near  Bethlehem,  cannot  be  the  Frank 
IfovBtain,  which  is  the  "Bock"  (Tzur),  1  Chron.  xi  15,  near  the 
traditional  and  true  cave  of  AduUam. 

Happily,  Benjamin  had  brains  besides  pluck,  and  so  refused  Bemmoon 
ntkd  chose  8ela  Bimmon ;  otherwise  it  had  never  given  a  Saul  to  be  the 
best  and  tallest  king  in  Israel,  and  the  "  last  and  least  of  the  apostles  " 
in  the  Church. 

So  minutely  accurate  is  the  Bible,  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
Mr.  Bawnsley 's  report  recovers  *  the  piUar-rock '  in  Wady  Suweinit,  which, 
'though  ignored  in  the  A.Y.,  is  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew;  see 
1  Sam.  xiv.  5.  "  The  one  rock  (Hebr.  tooth)  was  ApiUar  on  the  north, 
<)ver  against  Michmash"  (Sp.  Comment.). 

Tim  pillar  is  referred  to  as  "  a  tooth  of  rock  that,  like  a  tower  on  a 
4n*aoket,  hangs  in  mid-air  at  the  angle  of  the  rock  cliff." 

W.  F.  BntCH, 
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THE  NAMELESS  CITY. 
1  Sam.  iz.,  x. 

When  Saul  was  without  bread  there  wan  a  whole  shoulder  already 
reserved  for  him;  when  he  had  resolved  to  give  his  servant^s  last 
sixpence  (=  k  shekel  nearly)  to  Samuel,  the  seer  was  waiting  to  anoint 
hhn  king.  Similarly  when  expectation  was  at  its  lowest,  the  expenditure 
of  a  little  more  research  meets  with  a  great  reward. 

It  is  proposed  (1)  to  find  the  name  and  precise  position  of  the  namde»$ 
dty  where  Saul  met  Samuel,  with  the  ''  parlour  "  in  which  the  honoured 
traveller  did  justice  to  the  prophet's  hospitality,  very  different  from  the 
gloomy  spectre  that  tasted  fatted  calf  in  the  witch's  hut  at  Endor;  and 
(2)  to  untie,  if  possible,  the  Gordian  knot  in  Biblical  topography,  caused 
by  the  identification  of  this  city  with  the  home  of  Elkanah  ^'of  Bama-  * 
thaim-zophim  of  Mount  Ephraim." 

As  novel  conclusions  are  more  exciting  than  close  arguments  the  case 
shall  be  stated  first  and  proved  afterwards. 

The  namele»$  dty  was  Bamah,  as  Josephus  correctly  assumes,  and  was 
variously  called  Eamath-lehi  (Judg.  xv.  17)  and  Bamathaim^zophim. 

It  was  one  of  the  dties  of  Mount  Ephron  (for  which  the  better  known 
Mount  Ephraim  seems  to  have  been  substituted  in  1  Sam.  LI),  and  was 
situated  on  an  eminence  about  south-west  of  Solomon's  Pools,  designated 
the  ''  Bakoosh  (P  =  Maktesh)  Hill "  in  <* Finn's  Byeways."  A  short  mile 
further  on  in  the  same  direction  the  ground  rises  to  another  conspicuous 
summit  called  Dahar-es-SalUih  (Finn's  B.  =  the  beautiful  mountain)  or 
Bas  Sherifeh  (the  noble  promontory),  3,260  feet  above  the  sea  ('<Tent 
Work  "i.  279). 

Here  on  the  highest  spot  of  elevation  from  which  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama  ''twenty  miles  round"  stood  ''the  high  place,"  and  in 
one  of  the  adjoining  stone  enclosures  Samuel's  "  parlour"  might  doubt- 
less have  been  seen  any  day  down  to  the  ill-fated  24th  of  October,  1874, 
when  (infandimi !)  thf  se  memorable  ruins  were  converted  into  "  Salami's 
Cairn"  (iW.  280). 

In  front  (t.e.,  on  the  notth  or  north-east  side)  of  Bamah  the  ground 
slopes  to  a  spring  called  Ain  Easees  (the  priest's  spring),  while  farther 
down  is  another  more  copious  fountain  near  the  head  of  the  pools, 
formerly  very  celebrated  as  En-hakkore  (the  well  of  him  that  called, 
Judg.  XV.  19). 

Standing  on  this  ascent  to  the  city  we  have  (and  see?)  near  us  an 
andent  sepulchre  {vide  F.  B.  for  sketch);  probably  in  such  a  one, 
possibly  in  thi$  Yesj  one,  Samuel  was  buried  by  all  Israel. 

Not  far  from  this  spot,  "  at  the  end  of  the  dty,"  the  prophet  must 
have  stood  when  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  at  early  dawn,  he 
anointed  Said  king,  and  foretold  to  the  shy  and  reticent  young  man  the 
various  events  of  his  homeward  journey. 

Let  us  stand  just  behind  the  seer  while  he  points  out  the  scene  of  each 
future  inddent  to  the  astonished  king. 
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(1)  *'  Thou  shalt  find  two  men  by  Baohel's  sepnlchre."  We  see  the 
spot  marked  out  by  the  present  **  Bacbers  scpnlcbre ''  near  Bethlehem. 

(2)  **Thou  Shalt  oome  to  the  plain  (Ijt.,  oak)  of  Tabor."  There  is  the 
place  s<Hnewhere  between  Jebel  Deir  Abu  Tor  and  the  hill  to  the  left, 
possibly  the  **  House  of  the  (T)erebinthi."— Jos.  Wars.  v.  12.  2. 

(3)  ''  Thou  shalt  oome  to  the  hill  of  God."  **  They  came  to.  the  hill." 
We  see  it  di&tinctly.  It  is  the  place  of  the  Upx>er  City  of  Jerusalem 
(Gbbbatha,  John  xiz.  13). 

(4)  **  When  thou  art  come  to  the  city."  We  can  make  out  x>^hap6 
just  a  house  or  two,  but  the  greater  part  lies  hidden  in  the  Yalley  of 
Hinninn,  behind  (3). 

(5)  **He  came  to  the  high  place."  It  is  the  Moimt  of  Olives, 
*'  where  David  (Sp.  Comm.,  men)  worshipped  God." — 2  Sam.  xt.  32. 

Thus  "the  high  place"  brings  Said  dose  to  his  destination — ^viz.,  his 
f  ather^s  house  at  Zdah,  on  one  of  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

(1),  (2),  (3)  are  certainly  visible  from  Kamah.  See  chapter  on  the 
Bakoosh  cottage.  (5)  is  visible  from  "  the  parlour,"  and  will  prove  to  be 
so  (I  believe)  also  froni  Bamah.  Perhaps  some  one  at  Jerusalem  will 
more  exactly  describe  the  view.  W.  F.  Birch. 


CAPERXAU]\r. 

By  Professor  Schaff,  of  "Sew  York.     (Translated  from  tho  Transactions  of  the 
German  Society  for  the  Exploration  of  Palestine.) 

The  position  of  Capernaum  is  still  a  disputed  question.  Opinions  are 
almost  equally  divided  between  Khan  Minyeh  and  Tell  Hum.  Quaresmius 
(1639),  Bobinson  (1838),  MacGregor  (1869),  Porter  (1875),  Sepp  (1876), 
Lieutenant  Eatchener  and  Selah  Merrill  (1877),  sought  for  it  at  Khan 
Minyeh,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesareth,  near  Ain 
et-Tin  and  dose  to  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Pococke  (1738), 
Burckhardt  (1822),  Bitter,  John  Wilson  (1847),  W.  M.  Thomson 
(1859),  Hepworth  Dixon  (1864),  Benan  (1864),  Captain  Wilson  (1871), 
Stanley  (1871).  Furrer  (1871),  and  Socin,  in  Baedeker's  '^Syria^ 
and  Palestine,"  place  it  at  Tell  Hum,  a  ruined  town  which  lies  three 
English  miles  to  the  north  of  Khan  Minyeh,  and  nearly  at  equal  distances 
bet  ween,  that  town  and  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
A  third  hypothesis,  which  suppose  the  site  of  the  town  to  be  near  tho 
Bound  Spring  (Ain  el-Mudawer)  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Plain  of 
Gennesareth  (el-Qhuweir)  has  been  abandoned  by  its  chief  advocate. 
Canon  Tristram.  The  English  Society  for  the  Exploration  of  Palestine 
proposes  to  dispatch  a  special  expedition  to  Galilee,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  settle  definitely  the  sites  of  the  towns  of  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  and 
Chorazin.  On  a  late  journey  through  the  Promised  Land  I  had  myself 
decided  in  favour  of  Tell  Hibn,  but  will  gladly  await  tho  further  in- 
formation that  will  soon  be  afforded  by  excavations  at  that  place. 
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The  following  points  miist  be  taken  into  parlicular  consideration  in 
this  controversy : — 

I.  The  Bihlical argument,  Capemanm  (t.c,  **the  village  of  Kahnm," 
not  *'  the  place  of  consolation/'  as  Origen  and  Jerotte  make  it) 
was  the  most  guilty  of  the  thj^e  cities  of  Giklilee  over  wideh. 
Jesus  pronounced  the  **woe"  which  was  afterwards  Uterally  fulilled 
(Matthew  xi.  20-24).  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels.  It  was  the  place  where  Jesos 
generally  lived  during  the  time  of  His  public  labonrs  amongst  die  people. 
after  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Nazareth .  It  was  therefore  called  BEis  *  *  own 
city"  (Matthew  ix.  1;  compare  iv.  13).  It  was  the  home  of  Peter 
and  of  his  mothor-in-law  (Luke  iv.  38),  and  probably  also  of  Matthew, 
who  was  taken  away  from  the  receipt  of  custom  there  and  called  to  be 
an  apostle  (Matthew  ix.  9).  The  village  was  large  enough  to  be  called 
a  **  city."  It  had  a  flourishinor  trade,  a  custom-house  (Matthew  ir.  9-11), 
and  also  a  synagogue,  which  the  noble  heathen  captain  had  built  for  the 
Jews  (Luke  vii.  1-10). 

As  regards  the  site  of  the  town,  we  only  know  certainly  from  tibe 
Gospel  account  that  it  was  situated  on  the  north- weatem  shore  of  ^e 
sea,  close  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nophthalim 
(Matthew  iv.  13).  The  defenders  of  the  Kban  Minyeh  theory  confidently 
assert  that  the  site  of  Capernaum  was  in  the  Plain  of  Gennosareth, 
which  extends  about  three  miles  from  Mejdel  (the  ancient  Magdala) 
to  the  rocky  hill  at  Khan  Minyeh,  while  Tell  Hum  lies  farther  to  the 
north.  But  this  is  nowhere  distinctly  affirmed,  it  is  only  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  circumstance  that  after  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  which  was  performed  not  far  from  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
sea,  Jesus  landed  in  Gennesareth,  according  to  the  synoptical  aocoimt. 
(Matthew  xiv.  34,  Mark.  vi.  53),  and  at  Oapemaum,  accordingto  the  more 
exact  account  given  by  John  (John  vi.  17,  xxiv.  59).  These  two  accounts 
are  certainly  most  easily  reconciled  with  each  other  by  adopting  tlie 
conclusion  that  Capernaum  was  situated  in  the  Plain.  But,  <m  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  the  people  of  Capernaum  reached  the  oppo^te 
shore,  where  the  miracle  was  afterwards  worked,  more  quickly  on  foot 
ihan  Jesus  and  His  disciples  by  ship  (Mark  vi.  33).  This  is  much  more 
comprehensible  when  Tell  Hum  is  regarded  as  the  point  of  departare 
instead  of  Khan  Minyeh,  which  is  more  than  an  hour's  walk  further  off. 
The  difB&rent  accounts  given  in  the  gospels  may  perhaps  be  brought  into 
agreement  with  each  other  by  the  hypothesis  that  on  the  morning  after 
the  miracle  Jesus  landed  first  in  Gennesareth  (as  Matthew  and  Mark 
inform  us),  and  went  on  to  Capernaum  either  by  land  or  water,  and 
that  when  there  He  proceeded  to  the  synagogue,  where  He  explained  tiM 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  (John  vL  69). 
Mark's  account  ^ows  that  Jesus  passed  through  many  villages  on  His 
way  to  Cax>emaum  (Mark  vi.  56). 

II.  We  torn  next  to  Josephus,  who  was  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  the  district,  and  who  has  given  an  enthusiastic  description  of  its 
beauty  and  fiuitfulness  at  that  time.  He  only  twice  mentions  Capernaum 
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\)j  name,  bat  he  does  it  in  sodi  a  way  as  to  bear  decided  witness  in 
favonr  of  Tdl  Hmn.  He  relates  in  his  life,  {  72,  that  idien  he  was 
badly  hurt  by  a  fall  from  lus  horse  at  the  month  of  the  Jofdan, 
he  was  first  taken  to  the  TiUage  of  Kephamome,  nind  then  on 
tbe  same  night  to  TarichesB.  Now  it  is  olearly  the  most  natural 
thing  to  snppose  that,  heiog  much  weakened  by  his  injuries,  he 
«honld  hare  rested  at  the  nearest  Tillage.  Tell  Hum,  before  he 
proceeded  on  his  jonmey.  In  his  **  History  of  the  Wars  of  the 
^ews"  (iii.,  10.  8),  he  mentions  an  abtmdant  spriog,  Kaphemaum, 
whidi  watered  the  Plain  of  G^nnesarctb,  and  whic^  contained  tbe 
coracinus,  a  fish  that  was  foimd  in  the  Nile.  It  is  probably  the  'Ain 
ot-Tabigah,  between  Khan  Minyeh  and  Tell  Hnm.  This  spring  qnite 
corresponds  with  the  description  given  by  the  Jewish  historian,  and 
IS  snrrounded  by  the  mins  of  an  aqnednct  which  led  the  water 
along  the  sea  shore  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Plain;  it  is  now 
nsed  to  water  horses  (compare  **  The  Recorery  of  Jerusalem," 
p.  271,  and  Canon  Tristram,  "Bible  Places,"  p.  264).  Dr.  Robinson 
ondeavonred  to  diow  that  the  'Ain  et-Tin,  near  Khan  Minyeh,  was  tho 
spring  mentioned  by  Josephus ;  but  that  spring  does  not  possess  the 
above-mentioned  fish,  and  is  too  small,  and  lies  too  low,  for  purposes  of 
irrigation.  The  *Ain  Mudawer  has  certainly  plenty  of  water,  and  is 
full  of  fish,  but  it  lies  in  too  southerly  a  direction,  and  too  far  inland. 

III.  The  Jewish  and  Arabic  traditions  are  in  favour  of  Tell  Hum,  where 
they  also  place  the  graves  of  the  Prophet  Nahum  and  of  Rabbi  Tanehum 
Compare  Thomson's  **  Hie  Land  and  the  Book,"  i.,  p.  516,  and  Furrer's 
aiticle  on  Capernaum  in  Schenkel's  Bibellexicon,  iii.,  p.  495. 

rV.  Christian  tradition,  which  has  been  very-  active  in  localising 
Biblical  occurrences,  leaves  us  in  the  lurch  in  this  instance,  and  gives  no 
decisive  opinion. 

V.  The  geographical  argument  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  Khan 
Hinyeh,  which  lies  near  the  sea,  and  is  a  very  suitable  place  to  have  a 
onstom-honse,  and  to  be  an  emporium  of  trade  on  the  present  high  road 
to  Damascus.  But  traces  are  also  to  be  found  at  Tell  Hum  and  Kerazeh 
of  a  high  road  of  the  same  kind. 

VI.  The  archceologiced  argument  taken  from  the  name  and  the  mins  is 
decidedly  for  Tell  Hum.  The  name  is  manifestly  identical  with  that  of 
Capernaum.  **Kefr,"  or  "  Kafr,"  means  village,  and  "Tell"  is  a  sort 
of  hill  or  heap  of  ruins.  A  ruined  Kefr  becomes  a  Tell.  **  Himi "  may 
be  an  abbreviation  of  Nahiim.  The  ruins  of  Tell  Hum  are  so  consider- 
able that  they  must  be  those  of  a  large  village  or  town.  They  are  lying  ' 
in  chaotic  confusion,  and  extend  over  half  an  English  mile  in  length  and 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Amongst  the  ruins,  which  have  been 
^Munefully  examined  by  Colonel  Wilson,  and  which  he  has  described  in 
**The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  268,  are  the  columns  and  walls 
■of  the  "white  synagogue"  that — if  Tell  Hum  is  Capernaum — was 
hwHt  for  the  Jews  by  the  heathen  captain,  and  in  whidi  Jesus  often 
tattght.  In  Khan  Minyeh,  on  the  contrary,  no  oonsiderable  maes  of 
XL  ins  has  been  discovered.    Dr.  Robinson  supposes  that  the  remains  of 
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the  town  may  hwe  been  sent  to  Tiberias  by  sea,  and  have  been  used  up 
there  for  building  purposes.  Bat  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  transport  the 
ruins  of  a  large  town,  and  in  addition  to  that  those  of  a  synagogue,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  Tiberias  was  already  built  (a.d.  20)  while 
C^>emaum  was  in  a  flouiishiog  state.* 

If  Tell  Hum  was  not  Capernaum  it  must  have  been  Chorazin*  But 
Choi;^zin  is  to  be  sought  at  Kerazeh,  where  considerable  ruins  are  to  be 
found,  as  well  as  a  synagogue  of  black  basalt,  and  houses  in  good  pre- 
servation.   The  name  is  evidently  the  same. 

The  position  of  the  two  other  Gblilean  towns,  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin, 
over  which  Jesus  pronounced  His  **  woe  "  (Matt.  ix.  20-24),  depends  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  entirely,  on  that  given  to  ancient  Capernaum. 
As  for  Bethsaida  (FiBh-house),  the  birthplace  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Galilean  Bethsaida,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Bethsaida  Julias,  in  Gaulonitis,  and  is  then  sought  either  in 
'Ain  et-Tabigah  or  in  Khan  Minyeh.  But  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  two  towns  in  such  close  proximity  to  each  other  should  have  had 
the  same  name.  We  therefore  hold  with  Dr.  Thomson  (*'  The  Land  and 
the  Book  ")  that  there  was  only  one  Bethsaida,  which  was  situated  near 
the  place  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Soa  of  Gktlilee,  and  that,  like 
many  other  towns,  it  was  divided  in  two  by  the  river. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  was  improved  by  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  and  where  he  died,  was  called  Bethsaida  Julias,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  village  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  also  in  honour 
of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  This  was  done  by  the  Tetrarch 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  his  brother,  the  younger  Herod,  built  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  and  called  it  after  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  position  of  this  eastern  Bethsaida,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  ruins  in  existence.  It  was  always  western  or  Ghdi- 
lean  Bethsaida  that  was  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  (John  i.  44 ;  xii.  21 ; 

*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  conclnsion  at  which  this  author  arrived 
during  his  travels  in  Palestine  in  1877  with  the  report  given  by  Lieutenant 
Kitchener,  who  visited  and  mapped  ont  this  district  on  behalf  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Vnnd.  He  also  identifies  the  spring  Kaphamaum  with  the  'Ain 
et-Tabigah,  although  he  did  not  find  any  coracinus  in  it ;  but  he  says  that  the 
water  was  too  muddy,  and  too  much  07ergrown  with  reeds,  for  it  to  have  been 
possible  to  see  fish  which,  like  the  coracinus,  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  site  of  Capernaum  he  places  at  Khurbet  Minyeh,  a  locality  which  he 
separates  from  Khan  Minyeh,  and  reports  that  a  great  extent  of  ruins  may  be 
found  there  under  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  of  which  one  can  as  yet 
only  distinguish  a  few  bits  of  wall.  Kitchener  makes  the  distance  of  the  'Ain 
et-Tabigah  from  Khurbet  Minyeh  three-quarters  of  an  English  mile,  and  from 
Tell  Hum  If  English  miles ;  moreover,  as  the  water  of  the  spring  was  led  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  Tell  Hum  in  old  times,  the  spring  could  scarcely  have 
received  its  name  of  Kaphamaum  ( Josephus)  from  a  village  situated  at  the  latter 
place.  See  Quarterly  StaUToetU,  July,  1877,  p.  122  f.  This  continued  diffetenoe 
of  opinion  awakens  all  the  greater  desire  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  this  is  what  the  English  Society  now  proposes  to  undertake. — ^Ed. 
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Mark  Ti.  45 ;  Tiii.  22 ;  Luke  ix.  10).  Eastern  Betlitaida  was  sooh  an 
essentially  heathmi  place  that  it  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  Gospels  as 
the  town  of  Tiberias. 

Thus,  nntil  farther  research  has  been  made,  we  may  look  for  Chorajdn 
in  Eeraseh,  for  Bethsaida  on  the  Jordan  opposite  Bethsaida  Julias,  and 
for  Capernaum  in  Tell  Hum. 


Obsbbvations  on  the  Above  by  Lieut.  Kitghsneb,  R.E. 

Some  remarks  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  on  Professor  SchaflTs 
summary  of  the  existing  eyidence  on  the  position  of  Capernaum. 

In  I.  point  Professor  SohafF states  that  it  woxdd  be  simpler  for  travellers 
on  foot  to  proceed  with  greater  rapidity  than  a  boat  on  the  lake  starting 
from  Tell  Hum  rather  than  from  Khan  Minia,  as  the  distances  are  pro- 
portional. Whether  they  both  started  from  either  place  I  cannot  follow 
the  Professor  in  his  argument. 

n.  By  following  the  very  graphically  described  fight  between  Scilla 
and  Josephus  on  the  map,  and  working  out  the  different*  movements  of 
the  troops,  it  appears  certain  that  the  position  of  the  battle  was  between 
Tell  Hum  and  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Tell  Hum  was  therefore  the 
Julias  that  Josephus  was  defending.  It  appears  only  natural  that  when 
wounded  he  should  be  carried  to  the  first  village  in  rear  of  the  head- 
quarters, which  would  be  at  Khurbet  Minia.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion 
that  Josephus's  testimony  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Kh.  Minia. 

It  being  allowed  that  A  in  Tabighah  is  the  spring  of  Capernaum  men- 
ticmed  by  Josephus,  it  cannot  bo  too  strongly  pointed  out  that  the  water 
was  undoubtedly  carried  to  Elh.  Minia  directly  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  Tell  Hum. 

m.  Though  I  inquired  diligently  for  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Nahum 
around  the  lake,  I  could  not  find  any  Arabic  or  Jewish  traditions  locating 
that  sanctuary  at  Tell  Hum,  or  anywhere  else  near  the  lake. 

Doubtless  some  Jews  in  Tiberias  would  say  if  asked,  that  the  tomb 
was  at  Tell  Hum,  as  they  woxdd  say  anything  else. 

y.  I  would  suggest  an  addition  to  this  point  in  the  Professor's  argu- 
ments: "But  leading  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  and  passing  over  a 
very  difficult  country." 

As  far  as  I  could  discover,  this  road  led  from  iChurbet  Minia  to  Tell 
Hum,  thence  to  Kerazeh — in  other  words,  from  Capernaum  to  Bethsaida, 
and  thence  to  Chorazin.  As  Wildbad  describes  the  journey,  no  doubt 
there  was  a  road  from  Chorazin  to  the  great  Damascus  road,  but  I  found 
no  traces  of  it,  and  it  would  pass  over  some  very  difficult  country  covered 
with  loose  blocks  of  basalt. 

VI.  The  synagogue  explored  by  Colonel  "Wilson,  C.B.,  is  evidently 
similar  in  date  to  others  in  the  country,  such  as  those  at  Kerazeh,  Irbid, 
and  elsewhere.  I  have  attempted  in  a  paper  (Quarterly  Statement , 
1877,  p.  1  23)  to  prove  the  date  of  these  synagogues,  and  that  they 
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could  not  Lave  been  erected  by  the  heathen  captain.  Besides,  a 
soldier  was  not  Hkely  to  be  able  to  build  such  a  magnificent  and  costly 
structure.  There  seems  little  or  no  proof  that  Capomaum  was  a  large 
town,  as  stated,  or  other  than  a  village  buHt  of  mud,  with  a  custom- 
honso  and  a  guard-house  for  soldiers,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist 
on  the  suxomit  overhanging  the  site  now  called  Khurbet  Aureimeh.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  synagogue  given  by  the  centurion  was  probably 
only  a  rather  larger  mud  building  than  the  rest.  The  fact  that  Caper- 
naum is  so  rarely  mentioned  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  a  smaU  place,, 
easily  liable  to  disappear. 

If  it  be  allowed,  as  Professes  Schaff  states,  that  there  was  only  one 
Bethsaida,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  it  seems  only  possible  to  plaoe^ 
it  on  the  important  ruins  of  Tell  Hum.  There  are  no  ruins  at  the  montk 
of  the  Jordan.  Tell  Hum  is  only  two  miles  from  the  mouth.  We  know 
that  it  was  aa  important  place,  with  magnificent  buildings,  just  such  as. 
we  find  the  remains  of  at  Tell  Hum. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  we  may  look  for  Chorazin  at  Kerazeh,  for  Beth- 
saida and  Bethsatda  Julias  at  Tell  Hum,  and  for  Capernaum  at  Khurbet 
Mima. 

H.  H.  Kitchener,  lieut.  B.E. 


WHERE  IS  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  PROPHET  NAHUM 
TO  BE  SOUGHT? 

By  Dr.  6.  Nestle,  of  Tubingen.    (Translated  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
German  Society  for  the  Exploration  of  Palestine.) 

Stabtino  from  the  general  and  well-grounded  belief  that  the  designa- 
tion **  Nahum  the  Elkoshite  "  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  prophet's 
birthplace,  and  neither  from  that  of  his  family  nor  of  his  father,  three 
different  theories  respecting  the  position  of  this  loccdity  have  been 
promulgated.  The  latest  of  these,  which  was  almost  unanimously 
accepted  last  cemtury,  and  which  is  now  as  unanimously  discarded,  held 
that  it  was  to  be  found  at  Alkush,  a  village  situated  not  far  from  Mosul, 
in  Assyria,  where  the  grave  of  the  prophet  is  still  shown.  .  The  second 
theory  rests  on  the  authority  of  S.  Jerome,  who  is  known  to  have  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  from  385  to  420,  in  a  monastery  near  Bethlehem.  . 
He  informs  us  that  **  Helkesei ''  was  one  of  the  Galilean  towns  still  in 
existence  in  his  day,  and  describes  it  as  ''small,  and  scarcely  showing 
by  means  of  ruins  any  traces  of  ancient  buildings,  but  yet  they  were 
known  to  the  Jews,  and  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  guide  "  (Prol. 
Comment,  ad  Nahtun).  Unfortunately  Jerome  does  not  describe  the 
position  of  the  place  more  particularly ;  it  is  now  generally  identified 
with  the  present  el-Kauzeh  (the  **  el-Eauzah  "  of  Van  de  Velde's  map, 
33  deg.  8  min. — 35  deg.  21  min.)  between  Bameh  and  Bint- Jebeil.  The 
third  theory  is  found  in  a  work  ascribed  to  Epiphanius,  who  was  bom 
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in  Palestine)  near  Eleutheropolis,  became  superior  of  a  monastery  in 
that  district,  and  was  finally  made  bishop  of  Constantia,  in  Cyprus ;  but 
that  he  was  really  the  author  of  the  work  in  question  is  generally 
denied.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "  De  Vitis  Prophetarum."  It  gives 
many  somewhat  mythical  details  current  at  the  time  regarding  the  life 
and  death  of  certain  prophets.  The  part  about  Nahum  begins  thus : 
'*  He  came  from  Elkesei  beyond  Jordan  towards  Begabar,  and  was  of 
tha tribe  of  Simeon."  Begkbar  is  very  little  known,  and  Ia  confounded 
by  the  later  Fathers,  and  in  the  Martyrologium  Bomanum,  with  the 
'*  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan  '*  which  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  theory  has  hitherto  met  with  little  acceptance,  especially  as  the 
usually  received  text  is  subject  to  the  charge  of  this  contradiction,  that,, 
not  taking  any  other  into  account,  it  makes  out  that  Nahum's  birth- 
place was  to  be  found  in  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  yet 
holds  that  he  was  ol  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  although  the  territory  of 
that  tribe  lay  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  country,  close 
to  the  Phili^ine  and  Egyptian  borders.  Now,  in  1855,  Tischen- 
dorf  published  two  recensions  of  two  much  older  copies  of 
this  work,  which  date  from  about  the  tenth  century,  and  belong  to 
the  Paris  MSS.,  and  which  di£Ber  very  essentially  from  the  usually^ 
received  version  that  rests  on  later  MSS.  In  one  of  these,  the  first 
sentence  that  interests  us  is  as  follows: — "Nahum,  son  of  the 
Elkeeaios,  was  of  Jesbe,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon«*'  In  the  other  we 
find:  ^'Nahnm  was  of  Elkesem,  beyond  Betabarem,  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon."  Both  authorities  consequently  agree  in  knowing  nothing 
of  any  transjordanic  position  of  the  place  in  question ;  but  both  of 
them  have  themselves  a  corrupted  text.  In  this  respect  the  Syrian^ 
MSS.  afford  us  welcome  assistance.  The  Syrian  bishop,  Paul  of 
Telia,  who,  in  617  and  618,  translated  the  Greek  Old  Testament  inta 
Syrian  in  Alexandria  found  in  the  Greek  MS.  which  he  principally^ 
used  for  his  translation,  all  those  biographical  notices  at  the  end  of 
the  books  of  the  minor  prophets,  which  we  now  read  in  the  de  vUis 
jprophetarum  ascribed  to  Epiphanius,  and  has  rendered  them  with  literal 
fiddity.  This  is  what  is  found  at  the  end  of  Nahum.  **  ^ahum  was  of 
Elkosh,  beyond  Bct-Gabr6,  of  the  tribe  of  Simoon."  The  Begabar  of 
the  Greeks  and  Bet-Gabr6  of  the  Syrian  text  is  nothing  else  than  the- 
well-known  Betogabra=Beit-JibrIn=Eleutheropolis.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  we  owe  to  Robinson  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  this  once  cele- 
brated town,  and  also  that  its  identity  with  Betogabra  and  Eleuthe- 
ropoUs  has  been  determined  on  strict  topographical  grounds.  It  is. 
now  a  question  how  we  are  to  understand  where  to  fin  the  locality 
by  the  expression  "beyond  BSt-Gabr6,"  and  further,  whether  any  place 
near  Eleutheropolis  can  be  identified  with  Elkesei  or  Elkosh.  In  the 
first  place,  the  spot  of  ground  described  as  being  **  beyond,"  depends, 
on  the  geographical  and  also  on  the  individual  standpoint  of  the  author. 
As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  have  a*  yet  been  working  in  the  dark, 
for  nothing  certain  is  known  either  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  author- 
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or  of  himself ;  nevertheless  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  circamstance 
that  a  mined  village  named  Kessijeh  is  marked  on  Van  de  Yelde's  map, 
near  Betogabra,  and  somewhat  to  the  south- west  of  it ;  but  whether 
one  can  find  a  trace  of  Elkesei  (by  the  omission  of  the  Arabian  artide) 
in  this  name  appears  very  questionable  to  me.  But  however  that, 
may  be,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  attained  if  it  prevents  the  tradition 
attributed  to  Epiphanius  being  rejected  without  further  inquiry.  The 
statement  is  so  decided,  and  is  not  contradicted  by  anything  in  the  book 
of  Nahum,  that  it  must  have  rested  on  some  old  foundation.  Bven  if  it 
is  of  no  real  historical  value,  it  is  yet  of  much  oonsequenoe  to  the  history 
of  Biblical  tradition,  and  beyond  tradition  we  cannot  in  many  cases 
advance. 

Let  me  be  allowed,  in  condusioo,  to  add  a  double  reason  for  taking 
this  into  consideration.  If  the  Arabians  now  call  the  old  Betog^bra 
indiscriminately  Bet-Jibrin  and  Jebeil,  and  give  '*  House  of  Ghtbriel" 
as  the  signification  of  the  latter,  this  is  only  a  case  of  popular  etymology ; 
the  original  meaning  of  the  name  is  not  merely  "  perhaps,"  as  Bobinson 
supposes  ii.,  p.  620,  note  2,  but  it  undoubtedly  is  ''House  of  Men;" 
this  is  proved  by  the  Syrian  form  of  the  name.  The  small  link  in 
the  chain  of  historical  proof  which  Bobinson  missed  in  1838,  was 
discovered  a  few  years  later  by  Rodiger  in  a  Syrian  author.  I  can 
now  produce  a  much  more  ancient  and  decisive  piece  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  Botogabra  and  Eleutheropolis  from  another 
Syrian  book,  namely,  the  **  Doctrine  of  Addai,"  which  was  published  by 
Philips  in  1876,  and  which  dates  from  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  In  the  first  page  of  this  book  the  town  is  mentioned  '*  that  is 
called  Eleutheropolis,  and  B^t-Gubrin  in  the  Aramaic  tongue." 
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By  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  D.D.     (Abridced  from  the  Balletin  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society. ) 

Bridges  over  the  Jordan. 
Between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  there  is  at  present  but  one 
bridge  over  the  Joi-dan,  and  that  is  Jisr  Mejamieh,  about  six  mUes  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Just  below  this  lake  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  fine 
Roman  bridge  of  ten  arches,  which  was,  no  doubt,  on  the  main  route 
from  Tiberias  and  TarichsBa  to  Ghidara  and  the  eastern  cities  and  plains. 
On  the  Menadhireh,  or  ancient  Hieromax,  or  Yarmnk  (for  the  stream  is 
known  by  all  these  names),  which  is  the  first  tributary  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  east  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  there  is  a  bridge  of  five  arches, 
situated  only  a  few  miles  from  the  point  where  the  two  rivet's  unite. 
The  next  and  only  other  bridge  of  which  there  is  at  present  any  trace 
is  one,  now  in  ruins,  at  the  Damieh  ford,  which  was  on  the  high  road 
from  Nablfts  or  ancient  Shecbem  to  Gilead  and  the  Bast.    This  bridge 
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was  originally  Roman  work,  but  there  are  evidences  of  extensive  repairs 
by  the  Moslems  or  Crusaders.  On  the  east  side  the  bank  is  quite  low, 
and  the  wide  flat  at  that  point  is  often  overflown ;  hence  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  causeway  across  the  low  ground,  which  was  done  at  great 
expense.  I  traced  450  feet  of  this  causeway  or  eastern  approach  to  the 
bridge,  which  was  supported  on  arches,  nine  of  which  remain.  The 
original  length  of  this  causeway  was  probably  one  hundred  or  more  feet 
greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  figures  which  I  have  just  g^ven.  The 
foundations  of  the  abutments  at  the  eastern  end  are  still  perfect.  The 
bridge  itself  over  the  river  must  have  been  not  far  from  one  hundred 
feet  in  length.  Formerly  there  were  imined  piers  in  the  stream,*  and 
my  Arab  gpiides  said  they  used  to  swim  to  them ;  but  they  have  been 
washed  down  by  floods  and  are  no  longer  visible.  The  foundations  on 
the  western  side  have  likewise  disappeared. 

Boman  civilisation  demanded  the  convenience  and  luxury  of  substan- 
tial roads  and  bridges ;  and  when  some  civilised  power  again  gets  oonti*ol 
of  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  we  may  ezi>ect  that  these  conveniences  for 
travel  and  commerce  will  be  restored. 

At  the  |»resent  time,  at  Damieh,  and  also  at  Jericho,  there  are  ferry- 
boats, run  by  strong  ropes,  which  are  stretched  across  the  river.  Once 
in  iha  Bible,  when  David  returned  from  Mahanaim,  a  ferry-boat  is  men- 
tioned for  carrying  across  the  household  and  goods  of  the  king  (2  Sam. 
xix.  19). 

Water  Supply  and  Irrigation. 

The  exploration  which  I  C9nducted  was  the  first  that  has  ever  been 
made  of  the  entire  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  between  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  general  width  of  this' half  of  the 
valley  is  from  three  to  four  mQes,  while  in  the  Succoth  region  and  on  the 
Shittim  plain  it  is  from  six  to  eight  miles.  The  northern  part  of  thia 
valley,  including  all  the  portion  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Jabbok,  is  not  a  desert,  as  has  been  supposed ;  for  no  less  than  a  dozen 
streams,  besides  two  respectable  rivers — the  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax. 
or  Manadhireh — flow  down  upon  it  from  the  hills,  and  most  of  them  are 
living,  t.«.,  they  flow  all  summer.  The  Hieromax  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  Jordan  itself  where  this  leaves  the  lake.  In  February  and  March 
this  portion  of  the  valley  resembles  New  England  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  soil  is  then  burdened  with  its  own  productions.  By  the  last  of  May 
the  weeds,  thistles,  and  wild  mustard  have  become  so  rank  that  they  are 
as  high  as  a  man's  shoulders  on  horseback,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  drive  a  horse  through  them.  This  portion  of  the  valley  is,  perhaps, 
thirty.five  miles  in  length. 

South  of  the  Jabbok  or  Zerka,  for  about  twenty  miles,  or  as  far  down 
as  Wady  Nimrln,  the  soil  is  quite  barren,  except  during  the  winter 
months,  because  there  are  no  fountains  or  streams  among  the  hills  to 
send  down  water  upon  the  plain.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the 
barrenness  of  the  soil  in  this  portion  of  the  valley  is  only  apparent^ 
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Binod  it  is  naturally  fertile,  and,  if  it  oould  be  irrigated,  would  become 
as  froitftil  as  a  garden. 

From  Wadj  Nimrin  to  idle  Dead  Sea,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
lies  the  great  Shitiim  plain,  watered  bj  three  copious  streams,  which 
make  it  a  rich  and  beautiful  oams.  The  Bible,  in  speaking  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Jordan  plain,  divides  it  according  to  the  natural  oases,  which 
doubtless  existed  then  as  they  do  at  present,  namely,  Beth-haran,  Beth- 
Nimrah,  Succoth,  and  Zaphon.  The  Talmud,  in  its  physical  divisions 
of  that  portion  of  Perea,  follows  the  same  order  as  the  Bible  (Josh.  xiiL 
27).  Beth-haran  was  the  south  and  middle  portion  of  the  Shittim 
plain*;  Beth-Nimrah  was  the  northern  portion  ;  Succoth  was  the  region 
jusi  north  of  the  Jabbok;  while  Zaphon,  meaning  the  north,  ran  up  to 
the  Sea  of  Gkdilee.  (The  Talmud,  however,  appears  to  identify  Zaphon 
with  the  oasis  about  Wady  Bajib,  where  the  city  Amathus  stood,  which 
is  now  represented  by  Tel  Ammata). 

I  have  made  a  careftil  examination  of  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  with  special  reference  to 
its  beiog  irrigated  from  the  Jordan  itself,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
project  is  a  very  feasible  one*  Bvery  square  mile  not  now  irrigated 
oould  be  watered  from  the  Jordan,  and  the  eiq>ense  for  dams  and  canals 
would  be  small  compared'  with  the  large  amount  of  valuable  land  that 
would  thus  be  made  productive.  If  we  reckon  the  valley  at  seventy 
miles  in  length,  and  three  miles  in  average  width,  we  should  have  one 
hundred  and  ten  square  miles  of  land  as  fertile  aa  any  prairie,  and  which, 
at  twenty^five  bushels  per  acre,  would  produce  between  three  millions 
and  four  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat.  In  this  calculation  it  will  be 
observed  that  I  make  no  estimate  for  the  valley  ou  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

Here  is  a  vast  valley,  and  the  means  for  making  it  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  productive  on  the  globe,  lying  side  by  side,  waiting  for  the  skill  of 
man  to  bring  them  into  conjunction. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  in  the  valley  itself  there  are  almost 
no  ruins,  there  are  a  good  many  in  the  foot-hills ;  and  these  are  situated 
in  every  case  on  the  watercourses  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  such  a 
way  that  while  they  had  a  g^od  head  of  water  in  the  fountain  or  stream 
behind  them,  they  had  spread  out  before  them  the  fertile  plain  with  its 
marvellously  winding  river,  beyond  which  the  hills  of  Western  Palestine 
rose  in  grandeur.  I  have  visited  thirteen  such  ruins,  and  some  of  them 
I  judge  to  have  been  places  of  wealth  and  importance. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  this  valley,  on  account  of  the  malaria  and 
terrible  beat,  could  not  be  inhabited,  these  ruins  can  be  pointed  to  aa 
evidence  of  its  former  condition  o  populousness  and  prosperity.  Besides 
these  ruins  in  the  foot-hills,  there  are  others  on  some  of  the  tela  or 
mounds  in  the  Jordan  valley,  particularly  those  on  the  Shittim  plain. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  certain  tribes  of  Arabs  live  in  the 
valley  nearly  or  quite  all  the  year  round.  People  born  there  can  live 
there  well  enough. 
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Hot  SuLFHint  Spbihob. 

One  of  tbe  interesiing  facto  oonaeotod  with  the  Jordan  y|Jley  is  that 
of  the  Hc%  Suiphur  Springsy  which  exist  at  vaarioiu  points.  Those  at 
TEiberias  are  best  known,  perhaps,  beeause  they  were  very  fiunoos  as  a 
iisalthftil  retort  in  antiquity,  and  are  still  fireqoeated  by  mnltitndes 
from  all  parts  in  search  of  health  or  pleasore^  South  of  the  Lake  of 
Xiberias,  and  about  one  hour  above  ihe  point  where  the  Hieromax 
leares  the  hills,  are  the  hot  springs  of  Gadara.  Between  this  and  the 
Jabbok  I  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  two  groups  of  hot  springs 
not  previously  known — at  least  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Bitter 
or  fiobinson,  or  even  in  the  recent  scientific  work  of  Lartet.  One  of 
these  is  just  north  of  the  site  of  ancient  Pella,  on  Wady  Hamxnat  Abu 
Phableh,  and  the  other  is  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Zerka.  At  Tel  el 
Hammam,  on  the  Shittim  plain,  there  is  another,  and  east  of  the  Bead 
Sea,  on  the  Zerka  Main,  is  the  famous  group  to  which  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Callirrhoe. 

There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  springs  at  Tel  el  Hammam, 
on  the  Shittim  plain,  are  those  which  Herod  the  Great  visited  during 
his  last  illness. 

The  springs  at  Tiberias  and  Callirrhoe  are  the  hottest,  while  those  at 
Callirrhoe  and  Gadara  send  forth  the  greatest  volume  of  water.  I  was 
most  interested  in  those  at  Gudara.  There  are  four  of  them  in  one 
group,  and  a  few  miles  up  the  valley  is  another,  almost  equal  in  si2e  to 
the  four  just  mentioned  combined.  The  ten^perature  of  these  springs  is 
respectively,  115%  103%  92%  83*',  and  112%  That  one  which  hss  IDS'  tem- 
perature  is  the  largest  of  the  group  of  four,  being  sixty  or  more  yards 
in  length  by  thirty  in  width,  and  the  average  depth  of  the  water  is  six 
feet*  In  it  is  a  small  floating  island,  covered  with  canes  and  reeds.  I 
•wam  in  this  spring  as  many  as  fifty  strokes  in  a  straight  line,  and  a 
more  delightful  bathing-place  I  never  saw.  That  one  which  has  115* 
temperature  I  found  was  a  little  hotter  than  I  could  endure,  althou^ 
the  Arabs  who  frequent  the  place  prefer  it. 

As  these  springs  are  considered  healthful,  some  suitable  for  one  and 
others  for  other  complaints,  the  ground  about  them  is  by  common 
consent  regarded  as  neutral,  and  friends  and  foes  meet  here  in  peace* 
If  the  water  flowing  from  the  three  hottest  of  the  four  springs  forming 
tiie  group  just  referred  to  were  united,  I  estimate  it  would  form  a  stream 
twenty  feet  in  width  and  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  with  a  rapid 
onvrent. 

There  are  extensive  ruins  about  these  springs,  including  a  beautiful 
theatre.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  had  a  flourishing 
aohool  at  Gadara,  and  the  rabbis  used  to  visit  these  springs  and  walk 
fi>r  recreation  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  If  El  Hamma,  as  this  plaoe 
is  now  called,  could  be  rebuilt,  it  would  become  not  only  one  of  the 
most  attractive  resorts  in  Syria,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
whole  world.    At  present  it  seems  a  pity  that  these  delightful  and 
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healing  waters  should  flow  on  for  ever  without  being  enjoyed  by  those- 
who  would  both  appreciate  and  be  benefited  by  them. 

In  connection  with  the  hot  spring  which  I  discovered  near  Pella,  at 
Wady  Hammat  Abu  Dhableh  I  found  also  a  fine  natural  bridge  spanning 
the  deep  ravine  just  above  the  spring.  It  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
wide,  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  and 
its  single  great  arch  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height  at  the  highest 
point.  The  Wady  runs  from  east  to  west,  the  banks  are  very  steep,  and 
the  bridge  forms  a  striking  object  when  looked  at  from  below. 

Abtificull  Tels  OB  Mounds. 

I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to  the  tela  or  mounds  which  exist  in  th« 
Jordan  valley,  because,  as  some  of  them  are  wholly  or  in  part  arti- 
ficial, they  carry  us  back  to  the  Ganaanite,  or  to  the  pre-Ganaanite 
period,  and  may  help  us  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  site  of  the  "  cities 
of  the  plain"  that  were  desiroyed. 

These  mounds  appear  in  groups.  There  are  some  interesting  ones 
around  Lake  Merom,  on  the  Upper  Jordan.  Again,  in  the  Suoboth 
region,  just  north  of  the  Jabbok,  there  is  a  second  group.  And,  finally, 
on  the  Shittim  plain  there  is  a  third  cluster,  which  deserves  our  careful 
study. 

Independent  of  any  historical  evidence  on  this  point,  I  think  my- 
researches  have  established  the  fact  that,  with  regard  to  the  Jordan 
valley,  the  flat  land  was  never  occupied  by  cities  and  towns  of  import- 
ance, but  that  these  were  situated  either  in  the  foot-hills  or  upon  natural 
or  artiflcial  mounds  in  the  plain.  In  connection  with  the  lowlands, 
cities  are  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  occupying  tela ;  while 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  a  city  presupposed  a 
mound  on  which  it  was  built.  There  is  a  statement  in  Numbers  ziii.  29> 
which  shows  that  the  Oanaanites  lay  along  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  their 
occupation  of  it  may  have  extended  back  into  the  remotest  times.  A 
decisive  proof  that  these,  ^tf  were  the  sites  of  cities  or  towns  is  the  fact 
that  several  of  those  in  the  Lake  Merom  and  the  Jabbok  groups  have 
ancient  ruins  upon  them ;  and  further,  all  the  mounds,  without  excep- 
tion, on  the  Shittim  plain,  are  covered  with  ruins,  and  at  least  three  of 
these  we  are  able  to  identify  with  places  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Joshua.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  we  are  to  look  for  the  site  of  ancient 
cities,  no  matter  how  ancient,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  we  must  first  of  all 
examine  the  tele. 

One  of  these  tels  in  the  Succouth  group  bears  the  name  of  Der-'Alla ; 
and  Neubauer,  in  his  *'  Geography  of  the  Talmud,"  states  that  Snccoth 
was  called  Ter'allah.  These  woi'ds  are  identical,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  initial  letters,  t  and  d,  which  often  interchange.  My  opinion  is, 
that  we  have  here  a  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  Succoth  whidi  is 
connected  with  the  history  of  Jacob.  From  certain  indications,  I  suspect 
that  cuttings  into  this  mound  would  reveal  ancient  remains,  which,  even 
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if  tbey  did  not  consist  of  numerous  objects  of  gold  and  silver,  suoli  as 
have  rewarded  Dr.  Schliemann's  excavationB,  might,  nevertheless,  be 
estremelj  important  in  elucidating  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this 
TaUey.  Somewhere  in  this  immediate  region  were  the  brass  founderies 
of  King  Solomon,  where  the  metal  work  for  the  temple  was  cast ;  and  as 
the  same  physical  conditions  exist  now  that  existed  in  Solomon's  time,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  future  researches  and  excavations  may  enable  us 
to  point  out  the  exact  locality  where  that  work  was  done. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  the  fact  that,  at  certain  points  along  the 
Talley,  there  are  slight  elevations,  which  may  be  called  littoral  mounds. 
They  are,  however,  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  and  have  no  importance 
to  deserve  our  notice.  This  fact  is  referred  to  because  a  certain  critic 
of  my  work,  who  withholds  his  name*  has  stated  that  all  the  mounds  in  the 
vttUey  were  "mere  littoral  mounds,^*  With  all  due  respect,  I  must  say  that 
this  critic  writes  without  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  fisu^ts,  and  that 
the  mounds  of  which  I  am  speaking  are  beyond  dispute  wholly  or  in  part 
artificial.  My  chief  reasons  for  this  opinion  are — 1st.  That  in  a  few 
cases,  where  they  have  been  cut  into,  iniins,  walls,  pottery,  and  bricks 
have  been  found.  2od.  Columns,  capitals;  and  fine  squared  stones 
project  from  the  ground,  suggesting  the  existence  of  buildings  there  in 
ancient  times.  Srd.  Supporting  walls  exist  in  a  few  cases,  formed  of 
several  tiers  of  great  bouldei-s  or  blocks  of  unhewn  stone,  which  are  four 
or  &Te  feet  thick,  eight  and  ten,  and  even  twelve  feet  long,  and  six  feet 
wide ;  and  in  two  or  more  cases,  where  the  walls  formed  angles,  there 
were  fouudations  apparently  for  towers. 

The  Shittih  Plain. 

But  I  wish  to  dii'ect  especial  attention  to  the  Shittim  plain,  which  is 
about  fifteen  miles  in  extreme  length  by  seven  or  eight  in  width.  With 
it  I  include  now  the  oasis  of  Nimrtn,  which  is  at  the  north  end  of  this 
plain.  Hei-e  is  situated  Tel  Nimrin,  covered  with  rains,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Bethennabiis  of  Josephus  (War.,  4, 7, 4),  and  likewise  to 
the  Beth  Nimi*ah  of  the  time  of  Joshua. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  will  consider  the  section  south  of  the 
Nimrtn  oasis  as  the  Shittim  plain  proper.  It  is  watered  by  two.  fine 
streams,  which  pour  down  from  the  mountains  in  Wady  Kef  rein  and 
Wady  Hasban. 

In  some  respects  this  plain,  as  thus  defined,  is  one  of  the  most 
interestii>g  portions  of  the  Holy  Land.  Among  the  memorable  his- 
torical events  connected  with  it  may  be  noticed  the  sin  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  Midianites,  and  the  terrible  retribution  visited  upon  those 
idolaters ;  also  the  completion  of  the  law,  and  the  farewell  of  Moses ; 
the  sending  forth  of  the  spies  to  Jericho,  and  the  final  preparations 
before  crossing  tho  Jordan. 

We  find  here  five  remarkable  tels,  namely :  1.  Tel  Kefrein,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Abila  of  Josephus,  and  to  Abel  Shittim  of  Joshua's 
time.    2.  South  of  this  is  situated  Tel  er  Bama,  which  corresponds  to 
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the  Beth  Ramtha  of  JoBephus,  and  to  the  Beth  Haram  (or  Haran)  of 
Joahoa.  Her^d  Antipas  rebuilt  or  fortified  this  place,  as  it  belonged 
to  Perea,  whioh  was  a  part  of  his  territory,  and,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the 
-wile  of  Aogostiifl,  go^FO  it  the  new  name  of  Julias,  or  Iii?ifls,  for  it  bears  in 
history  both  these  ■nmns  Them  is  soffioieat  ground,  I  think,  for  sap- 
posing  that  here  the  notorious  feast  was  held  when  John  the  Baptist 
was  bdieaded.  Thispoint  is  one  of  the  localities  where  I  am  partkoularlj 
anxious  to  make  exoayations.  3.  Following  still  south  an  irregnlar 
line  from  Tel  Kefrein,  and  Tel  er  Bama,  we  have  a  place  called  Su- 
weimeh,  which,  from  its  position  near  the  Dead  Sea,  also  from  its- 
distanoe  from  the  other  places  as  indicated  in  the  Talmud,  Eusebius,  or 
Joaephus,  and  from  the  signification  of  the  name,  I  think  should  be 
identified  with  the  Bezimoth  of  Josephus,  and  with  the  Beth  Jeshimotb 
of  Joshua.  When  the  Hebrews  came  down  from  the  mountains  of 
Moab,  they  pitched  from  Beth  Jeshimoth  on  the  south,  to  Abel  Sbittim 
on  the  north,  and  their  tents  must  have  coTered  the  whole  plain.  At 
the  time  of  Josephus,  Abila  and  livias,  and  perhaps  also  Bezimoth^ 
enjoyed  the  rank  of  cities.  Between  this  irregular  line  already  referred 
to  as  running  north  and  south,  and  the  Jordan,  I  crossed  the  plain  in 
several  directions,  but  found  no  ruins  of  any  kind,  nor  any  mounds  of 
any  importance.  But  between  Tel  Kefrein  and  Tel  er  Bama  on  ik» 
west,  and  the  mountains  on  the  east,  there  are  two  important  tels  whioh 
remain  to  be  noticed.  These  are  Tel  el  Hammam  in  the  north,  where 
there  are  eztenaiye  ruins  and  a  hot  spring ;  and  Tel  Ektanu  in  the 
south,  about  two  miles  from  the  other,  on  whioh  are  some  of  the  oldest 
ruins  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  country.  As  to  Tel  el  Hammam,  I 
hare  been  unable  l^us  far  to  find  any  due  to  its  ancient  name. 

Of  Tel  Ektanu  I  shall  speak  further,  when  considering  the  site  of 

Let  me  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  what  I  have  called,  for 
oonTenienoe,  the  Shittim  plain  proper,  i.e.,  the  southern  and  main 
portion  of  the  whole  plain,  has  upon  it  a  group  of  five  tels  or  mounds, 
situated  only  a  few  miles  from  each  other,  all  of  which  have  ruins  upon 
them,  and  three  of  which  we  can  identify  with  cities  which  existed  in 
the  time  of  Joshua.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  suppose — ^indeed,  the 
hiBtorical  notices  are  oondusiFe  on  this  point— ^hat  these  cities  did  not 
spring  up  in  Joshua's  time,  but  that  they  existed  upon  these  sites  from 
the  earliest  occupation  of  the  valley. 

In  making  aoy  suggestions  in  regard  to 

The  Site  op  Zoab, 

about  which  there  haye  been  various  theones,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  the  account  of  the  view  which  Lot  had  when  he  stood  with 
Abraham  on  a  hill  near  Bethel  and  looked  down  the  Jordan  valley 
towards  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  As  the  tenth  verse  of  the  thirteenth 
chapter  ef  Genesis  is  rendered  in  our  English  Bible,  the  sense  is  not 
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Tery  okar ;  bat  it  will  beoome  so  when  we  reftd,  m  we  thonld,  all  the 
middle  portion  of  the  Terse  ae  a  parentheM,  aa  f  oUowa : — 

<'  And  Lot  lifted  np  his  ejee  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  (that 
it  waa  well  watered  eTerywbere,  before  the  Lord  deatroyed  (Sodom  and 
Ctomorrah,  erea  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord  like  the  land  of  Egypt),  until 
thou  comeat  to  Zoar." 

The  last  olanse  qualifies  the  first.  Lot  saw  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  aa 
far  as  Zoar,  or  until  yon  oome  to  Zoar.  Zoar  waa  both  tiie  limit  of  the 
plain  and  the  limit  of  his  vi«ion  in  that  direotion,  aa  far  as  the  land  was 
conoemsd.  How  much  of  the  Dead  Bea  he  saw  is  not  stated ;  but  no 
human  vision,  unless  miraoulouslj  aided,  eould  reaoh  to  the  southern 
end  and  distinguish  anything ;  while  from  the  point  where  he  stood  the 
greenness  and  beauty  of  the  great  Shittim  plain  are  distinctly  seen.  ,  I 
make  this  remark  because  it  has  been  advocated  by  some  writers  that 
the  Zoar  of  Moses  and  Lot's  time  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Such  persons  suppose  it  to  be  implied  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  that 
Zoar,  ihtu  $ituated,  could  be  seen  from  the  point  where  Abraham  and 
Lot  stood.  But  I  think  it  is  to  do  violenoe  to  the  language  and  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  attempt  to  make  the  phrase  "  all  the  plaiu  of  the 
Jordan  '*  include  the  salt  marsh  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  is  fifty  miles  from  that  river,  and  has  nothiug  to  do  with  it. 
Lideed,  the  region  there  belongs  to  another  water  system  altogether — 
entirely  distioct  from  that  at  the  northern  end  of  the  sea,  with  which 
the  Jordan  is  oonneoted  (compare  the  signifioant  phrase  found  in  Josh. 
XT.  5,  '*  unto  the  end  of  Jordan  "). 

The  plain  which  Lot  saw  as  being  "  well  watered  CTersrwhere"  would 
continue  ao  unless  such  great  geological  changes  followed  or  accom- 
panied the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gbmorrah  as  to  cut  off  the  water 
supply  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which  is  nowhere  stated  or 
even  hinted  at,  nor  are  there  in  the  region  itself  any  gedogical  eridenoee 
of  such  a  change  or  conyulsion. 

If  Lot  saw  the  plain  of  Jordan  as  far  as  Zoar,  and  observed  that  it 
was  well  watered  everywhere,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  plaoe 
must  have  been  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Bea.  This  is  an  important 
point  gained.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  which  must  be 
considered  in  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  site  of  ancient 
2ioar. 

The  same  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  account  given  in  the  thirty-fourth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  of  the  view  which  Moses  had  of  the  promised 
land,  including  the  Jordan  plain.  The  statements  in  this  passage  are 
clear  and  the  order  of  events  is  systematic.  Moses,  we  will  suppose, 
was  standing  on  the  summit  called  '*  Siaghah,*'  near  to  Mount  Nebo, 
or  one  of  the  Nebo  group  of  hills.  He  first  looked  north  and  saw 
Qilead  and  Naphtali;  then,  turning  to  the  west,  he  saw  Ephraim, 
Manadseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah ;  he  next  turned  to  the  south ; 
and  he  finishes  by  looking  down  upon  **  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho 
unto  Zoar ; "  and  this  plain  and  valley,  at  whatever  x>oittt  2k>ar  was 
situated,  were  at  his  very  feet. 
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One,  standing  where  be  stood,  cannot  fail  to  realise  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew  words  of  the  third  verse  of  the  chapter  jnst  referred  to,  namelj, 
ciccar,  which  includes  the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  bikath 
(valley),  which  signifies  a  great  cleft  between  mountains.  The  mountains 
appear  here  as  if  they  had  been  spread  apart,  and  the  plain  been  sunk 
far  down  between  them. 

If  Zoar  is  to  be  located  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  this 
passage  in  Deuteronomy  becomes  confused,  and  the  words  "  the  plain 
of  the  valley  of  Jericho  unto  Zoar  "  have  no  intelligible  meaning.  Henoo 
the  view  of  Moses,  like  the  view  of  Lot,  appears  to  bear  directly  upon 
the  question  of  the  site  of  Zoar.  And  it  is  so  evident  that  it  hardlj  needs 
to  be  stated,  that  any  hints  bearing  on  the  true  site  of  this  city  help  ns 
also  in  attempting  to  locate  the  sites  of  what  are  called  the  "  cities  of 
the  plain.'' 

I  will  now  give  a  summary  of  the  main  facts  bearing  upon  this 
question : 

1.  A  tradition  has  existed  in  past  ages  that  the  cities  of  the  plain 
were  submerged.  Indeed,  I  have  seen,  in  ancient  maps,  Sodom,  Go- 
morrah, Admah,  and  Zeboim  represented,  at  convenient  distances  from 
each  other,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  instance,  Thomas 
Fuller's  quaint  book,  **  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,"  a.d.  1650,  has  a 
map  which  places  them  in  this  manner ;  and  represents  them  as  en- 
veloped in  flames,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  1,300  feet  deep 
ia  water.  But  for  this  tradition  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Bible ;  and, 
besides,  it  is  established  beyond  dispute  by  geological  researches  that 
the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  never  lese  in  extent  than  it  is  at  present. 
During  past  geological  periods  it  has  gradually  contracted  to  its  present 
limits.  I  have  myself  traced  an  old  shore-line  distant  about  two  miles 
from  the  present  one.  It  is  evident,  beyond  question,  that  the  sites  of 
these  cities  are  not  to  be  looked  for  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

2.  The  supposition  that  the  shallow  water  south  of  the  peninsula,  or 
el  Lisan,  covers  these  sites  has,  for  the  same  reasons,  no  foundation, 
and  is  to  be  abandoned  in  like  manner.  Dr.  Bobinson  advocated  this 
theory ;  but  I  am  sure  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  reject  it  had  the 
geological  facts  been  known  to  him  which  modem  researches  have 
brought  to  light.  3.  There  is  no  warrant  in  the  Bible  for  supposing 
that  the  sites  of  these  cities  were  destroyed  when  the  cities  themselves 
were,  or  that  they  were  obliterated,  or  that  the  region  about  them 
became  desolate  in  consequence  of  their  destruction.  Indeed  there  is  a 
passage  in  Deutei'onomy  (xxzii.  32)  where  *'  the  vine  of  Sodom  and  the 
fields  of  Gomorrah  "  are  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  thb 
was  far  from  being  a  barren  region. 

4.  If  the  region  where  these  stood  was  once  fertile,  it  must  always 
have  remained  so,  unless,  as  I  have  before  stated,  some  great  geological 
change  cut  off  the  water  supply  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 

5.  The  region  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  salt  marsh 
and  desert,  with  only  a  narrow  belt  of  inhabitable  land  skirting  its 
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eastern  border  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.    It  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  a  suitable  place  for  cities. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  there  is  a  krge 
and  fertile  plain,  which  has  been  occupied  by  flourishing  cities  ever  sinoo 
the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua  at  least,  if  not  firom  a  period  much  more 
remote. 

7.  In  speaking  of  the  id  system  of  the  Jor  Jau  yalley,  I  haye  shown  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  built  their  cities  upon  natural  or  artificial 
mounds,  and  not  down  upon  the  flat  lands  of  the  plain  itself;  and  I 
have  stated  the  fact  that  such  tde  or  mounds,  covered  with  ruins,  erist 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  there  are  none  at  the  southern 
end* 

8.  As  we  can  identify  some  of  these  UU  with  places  which  existed  in 
Josephus'  time,  and  still  farther  back  with  cities  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  UU  were 
occupied  by  cities  in  the  time  of  Lot  and  Chedorlaomer.  If  we  have 
historical  evidence  that  these  mounds  were  eligible  sites  for  cities  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  during  that 
oeriod  were  occupied  for  that  purpose,  we  may  be  justified  in  supposing 
that  they  were  thus  occupied  from  the  earliest  advent  of  man  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  account  of  the  view  of  the  Jordan  valley  which 
Lot  had  or  of  that  which  Moses  had,  in  both  of  which  Zoar  is  mentioned, 
any  justifiable  rules  of  interpretation  compel  us  to  look  for  the  site  of 
Zoar,  which  was  one  of  the  doomed  cities,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

10.  Only  five  sites  are  required,  namely— Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboim,  and  Zoar;  and  on  the  Shittim  plain  we  have  exactly  five  sites 
— ^Tel  Kefrein  or  Abel  Shittim,  Tel  er  Rama  or  Beth  Haram,  Suweimeh 
or  Beth  Jeshimoth,  Tel  el  Ham  mam  and  Tel  Ektanu. 

11.  What  are  termed  the  **  cities  of  the  plain  "  appear  to  have  formed 
a  group  in  rather  close  proximity  to  each  other,  because  cities  that  are 
many  miles  apart  cannot  be  said  to  be  destroyed  by  one  and  the  same 
conflagration.  Hence,  if  we  find  their  sites  at  all,  we  should  expect 
them  do  be  quite  close  together ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  the 
five  sites  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

12.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  Zoar  foimed  one  of  the  group 
that  were  to  be  destroyed.  It  was  near  the  others  and  in  the  same 
plain  with  them,  but  nearer  the  mountain  than  any  of  the  rest.  As 
Lot,  who  had  no  time  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  wished  to  make  this 
city  his  temporary  refuge,  it  was  spared  on  his  account. 

13.  In  the  account  of  the  catasti'ophe,  all  the  time  allowed  to  Lot  to 
flee  from  Sodom  to  the  "  little  city,"  which  was  his  temporary  refuge,  was 
from  dawn  to  sunrise.  The  fatal  objection  to  all  the  hitherto  proposed 
sites  of  the  "  little  city  "  is  that  they  are  several  times  too  far  from  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  whethei*  the  cities  that  were  destroyed  are  placed 
at  the  south  or  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Zoar,  consequently* 
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mnBt  form  one  of  a  grunp  of  cities,  ae  I  hare  said,  and  this  fact  lanat 
be  borne  prominently  in  mind  in  any  attempted  identification  of  ite  eite^ 

These  thirteen  facts,  now  stated,  seem  to  be  fSur  and  reasonable. 
They  are  forced  upon  ns  by  an  examination  of  the  Hebrew  record  of 
the  cTent,  in  connection  with  careful  researches  upon  t^e  ground  itself; 
and  they  all  appear  to  have  a  legitimate  and  important  bearing  npoiif 
the  qnestion  which  we  are  trying  to  solve. 

But  is  it  possible  for  ns  to  come  to  any  more  definite  conelnsion  as- 
to  the  site  of  ancient  Zoar  P  I  think  we  are  able  to  decide  with  strong 
probability,  if  not  with  absolnte  cei'tainty. 

In  the  gronp  of  monnds  which  exist  on  the  Shittim  plain  I  have- 
referred  to  one  called  "  Tel  Bktanu."  This  is  in  some  respects  tiie 
most  remarkable  one  of  all  this  clnst^  of  ancient  sites.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ruins  upon  it  appear  to  be  of  a  very  great  age.  Again,  ita- 
position  deserves  notice,  since  it  is  nearer  the  mountains  of  Moab  than 
any  of  the  others ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
foot-hills,  it  is  so  situated  as  to  command  an  extensive  view  of  the 
whole  plain  around  and  below  it.  I  learned  the  name  &om  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  Arabs  who  belong  in  that  region — questioning- 
different  persons  on  different  occasions,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  They  could,  however,  give  no  account  of  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  name,  except  to  say  that  it  was  very  old.  Th^  said, 
also,  that  the  ruins  upon  this  iel  were  the  most  ancient  of  any  thst  were 
known  to  them. 

The  name  itself  has  no  meamng  in  Arabic,  and  we  are  comx>eillBd  te 
look  elsewhere  for  its  origin  and  signification.  It  appears  to  be  die 
Hebrew  word  "  Eatan,"  which  means  liitle  or  the  liUle  one,  Zoar 
has  the  same  meaning,  and  the  two  words  are  synonymons.  This 
signification  is  appropriate  for  this  iel,  as  compared  with  the  others. 
It  is  a  well-known  fiiot  that  the  Phoenicians  had,  in  ancient  times,  one 
or  more  cities  named  **  Katana  "  or  "  Katane.^ 

If  the  cities  that  were  destroyed  were  at  the  north  end  of  tiie  Dead 
Sea,  this  Tel  Ektanu  would  be  exactly  in  the  direction  which  Lot  would 
take,  if  his  intention  was  to  hasten  to  the  neighbouring  bilk,  or  towarde 
them,  for  safety ;  and  its  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  mounds  cor- 
responds Well  with  the  time  allowed  the  fugitive — ^namely,  from  dawn 
to  sunrise. 

The  fact  that  one  Hebrew  word  has  been  substituted  for  another 
identical  with  it  in  meaning,  t.c. — Katan  for  Zoar,  ought  not  to  be 
urged  as  an  objection  to  identifying  Tel  Ektanu  with  the  -site  of  tiie 
** little  city**  to  which  Lot  fled,  provided  all  the  other  cinmmstanoea 
of  the  case  point  to  it  as  the  real  one.  Besides,  it  is  much  easier  to 
understand  how  this  substitution  could  have  taken  place  than  it  is  ta 
xmderstand  how  the  name  '*  Bela,"  by  which  this  place  was  known  in 
Ghedorlaomer*s  time,  could  have  given  way  to  Zoar. 

The  anonymous  critic  already  referred  to  thinks  he  has  avertfarowa 
this  whole  attempt  to  identify  JSktanu  with  the  Hebrew  word  Kntcm  bj 
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asserikig  that  '^  these  words  resemble  each  other  only  in  their  English 
transoiiption — ^the  i  of  Katan  being  the  Hebrew  ieth,  and  the  i  of 
Ektann  bemg  the  Arabic  ia — iufo  iHtere"  he  continues,  "  which  never 
interchange"  To  which  I  reply  that  we  hare  the  Hebrew  word  KcOal 
written  with  a  ieth  ;  while  the  same  or  a  corresponding  word  in  Arabic, 
KakUa,  is  written  with  a  ia — ^precisely  the  change  which  this  critic 
says  can  never  occor.  If  this  person  had  examined  any  standard 
Hebrew  grammar  or  lexicon,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  change  which 
he  asserts  is  impossible  is  recognised  by  the  authorities  as  existing  and 
occurring  in  certain  cases  (see  G^enios,  Filrst,  Bottcher,  Ewald,  and 
others). 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  not  merely 
accidental  circumstances :  1.  That  this  tel  should  be  one  of  a  group  of 
five,  the  exact  number  required  by  the  Scripture  narratiTC,  and  all  of 
them  ancient  sites.  2.  That  it  should  be  in  the  same  plain,  but  nearer 
the  mountains  of  Moab.  3.  That  the  direction  and  distance  should 
correspond  minutely  with  the  requirements  of  the  Biblical  account. 

4.  That  the  ruins  upon  it  should  be  some  of  the  oldest  in  the  country. 

5.  And  that  the  name  it  bears  should  hare  no  meaning  in  Arabic,  but 
be  i^>parently  the  Hebrew  word  signifying  **  the  little  one,"  which  i» 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  Lot  fled. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  region  itself,  and  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  I  think  there  are 
unanswerable  arguments  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  "  cities  of  the 
plain  "  were  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  upon  the 
mounds  whose  names  I  have  gtven^  and  that  Tel  Ektanu  is  identical 
with  the  site  of  ancient  Zoar. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know  that  some  of  the  apparent 
difficulties  connected  with  the  Bible  have  been  solved  or  dissipated 
by  the  researches  that  have  been  made  in  the  Holy  Land.  One  of  these 
is  with  reiprd  to  the  vast  number  of  inhabitants  which  the  country  is 
said  to  have  possessed,  and  the  great  fertility  which  it  is  alleged  the 
country  formerly  eqjoyed.  And  in  the  time  that  remains  to  us  this 
evening,  I  propose  to  invite  your  attenti<m  to  a  general  summary  of  the 
evidence  fdr  the  fertility  and  populotteneee  of  this  region  ea$t  of  the  Jordan 
in  anoieni  iimee, 

L  Let  us  glance  first  at  the  people  who  have  occupied  this  region. 

1.  For  some  centuries  previous  to  the  Moslem  conquest,  in  a.d.  635^ 
the  p<^>ulation  was  largely  Christian,  industrious  and  peaceful,  with 
churches  and  schools,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  education  and  religion* 

2.  Before  them  were  the  Bomans,  who  filled  the  land  with  temples 
and  public  works,  which  they  adorned  with  the  highest  art  3.  Before 
the  Romans  were  the  Nabatheans,  who  are  described  as  united  and 
X>eaoeable,  enterprisiDg,  and  considerably  advanced  in  culture  and 
weal^.  When  a  Greek  army  was  sent  by  Antigonous,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Alexander,  three  centuries  b^ore  the  birth  of  Christ,  against 
PetMi  their  capital,  they  were  zeuted  and  slaughtered  by  these  little- 
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known  people  of  the  desert.  This  was  the  first  introduction  tho 
Ghreeks  hod  to  these  inhabitants  of  the  desert;  and  the  Assyi'ian 
records  which  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  show  that  six  or  seven 
centuries  before  Christ,  the  Nabatheans  were  a  powerful  kingdom,  and 
able  to  offer  a  formidable  resistauce  to  the  disciplined  armies  fVom  the 
Euphrates.  4.  As  we  cannot  give  accurate  details  of  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  Nabatheans  and  the  Hebrews,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  mention  the  Israelltish  occupation,  when 
the  desert  bounded  their  country  on  the  south  and  east,  the  Jordan  on 
the  west,  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north.  The  children  of  Israel — 
I.e.,  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  that  occupied  that  region — were  possessed 
of  wealth,  and  could  at  one  time  command  over  forty  thousand  valiant 
men  of  war.  5.  Before  the  Hebrew  invasion  under  Moses  and  Joshua^ 
the  land  was  occupied  by  the  Amoritcs,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
famous  Kings  Sihon  and  Og.  6.  And  history  reaches  yet  further 
back,  even  to  a  race  of  giants  who  had  flourished  and  grown  old  upon 
this  soil,  and  whom  the  Elamite  King  Cbedorlaomer  once  subdued,  at 
least  six  centuries  before  the  time  of  Moses.  I  have  found  in  at  least 
half  a  dozen  places  east  of  the  Jordan  some  remarkable  Oyclopean 
remains,  which  I  have  good  reason  for  supposing  date  from  the  people 
called  '*  the  giants,'*  or  the  people  that  had  flourished  and  grown  old 
here  before  the  advent  of  the  Hebrews.  If  we  except  the  twelve 
centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Moslem  conquest,  this  region  has 
always  been  inhabited  by  people  who  were  distinguished  bj  enterprise 
and  strength,  or  by  intelligence  and  wealth. 

II.  Again,  we  learn  from  the  cuneifoim  records  that  the  provinces 
east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  wei'o  invaded  by  the  Assyrian 
armies  as  many  as  six  or  more  times  pi*evious  to  the  year  600  B.C. — a 
fact  which  shows  that  these  lands,  with  their  cities  and  people,  were 
regarded  by  those  Romans  of  Asia  as  enviable  objects  of  conquest.  It 
is  noticeable  that  these  stone  pages  of  history  mention  tiiat  the  con- 
querors took  back  with  them  fi'om  this  region  immense  spoil — silver 
and  gold  and  camels  and  costly  articles,  that  had  been  captured  or 
paid  as  tribute  or  i*ansom  to  the  victorious  king. 

III.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  convincing  proofig  of  the  populous- 
ness  and  the  prosperity  of  this  region  in  ancient  times  are  the  ruins 
which  literally  dot  its  surface  from  the  Jordan  and  the  Gilead  hills  east 
and  south  to  the  very  border  of  the  desert.  Whoever  has  passed  through 
this  East- Jordan  land  is  surprised  at  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
these  ruined  towns.  Amman  and  Gerash,  Kunawat  and  Bozrah,  vie 
with  Palmyra  and  Baalbek  in  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  their  ruins. 
At  GKsrash  two  streets  ran  through  the  city,  crossing  each  other  at 
nght  angles — one  of  them  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  both  of  them  wei*e 
lined  on  either  side  with  columns.  Three  hundred  columns  still  stand 
upright  amid  these  ruins — a  mere  remnant  of  the  forest  of  columns 
that  once  adorned  this  city,  which  does  not  now  boast  of  a  single  in- 
habitant !    Wo  speak  of  the  "  multitude  of  ruins ;  "  of  the  surfSeuse  of 
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the  country  being  '*  dotted  with  rained  towns ;  **  let  us  look  closely  at 
the  evidence  and  see  for  ourselTcs  that  these  general  statements  are  not 
exaggerations.  The  accurate  Wetzstein,  a  former  Prussian  consul  at 
Damascus,  whose  book  is  a  standard  work  upon  the  Hauran,  counted, 
from  the  castle  at  Bozrah,  on  the  plain  about  that  city,  as  many  as 
thirty  mined  towns.  Dr.  J.  L.  Porter,  who  by  his  researches  and 
writings  has  rendered  very  important  service  to  Biblical  geography, 
stood  once  upon  the  castle  at  Salchad— the  Salcha  of  the  Old  Testament 
— and  counted  not  less  than  thirty  ruined  towns  and  villages  from  that 
commanding  spot.  From  the  ruins  of  Melah  es  Sarra,  some  hours  cast 
of  Salchad,  the  Bev.  W.  Wright,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Damascus, 
counted  as  many  as  foui*teen  ruined  towns  within  sight  from  where  he 
stood — i.e,,  in  the  south-east  direction  toward  the  desert.  At  'Are  an 
intelligent  Druse,  from  whose  house-top  I  overlooked  the  surrounding 
country,  pointed  out  to  me  upwards  of  forty  ruined  cities  and  towns, 
most  of  which  he  called  by  name.  Clustering  about  Kunawat,  the 
Eenath  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  dozen  or 
more  important  places,  some  or  all  of  which,  in  ancien ';  times,  were 
doubtless  dependant  upon  the  chief  or  central  city ;  so  that  the  group 
strikingly  illustrates  the  Hebrew  phrase,  *'  Kenath  with  her  dau^jhter 
towns."  The  places  already  referred  to  are  either  south  or  in  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  Lejah,  the  Argob  of  the  Old  Testament ;  while  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lejah,  and  the  eastern  and  the  suiTounding  plain, 
is  likewise  covered  with  ruins.  Consul  Wetzstein  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  this  eastern  section  of  the  L^ah  and  the  slopes  of  the 
Hauran  mountains  contain  at  least  SOO  ruined  cities  and  towns.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  a  town  of  ordinary  size  contains  600,  800,  or 
-  1,000  houses.  In  the  ancient  Oaulanitis,  lying  between  the  Lejah  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  Dr.  Porter  has  stated  that  he  had  a  list  of  127 
towns  and  villages,  all  of  which  were  deserted  with  the  exception  of 
eleven.  Among  these  random  data  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  Gilead  hills,  in  the  Jaazer  region, 
directly  north  of  Heshbon,  or  iu  Moab,  where  they  are  numbered  by 
scores  and  hundreds.  I  think  that,  taking  the  country  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west — ^go  where  you  will  and  in  whatever  direc- 
tion— ^you  will  come  upon  an  important  ruin  in  every  half-hour  of 
travel.  I  do  not  know  where  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth  there  is  any- 
thing to  equal  or  even  to  compare  with  the  ruin-dotted  surface  of  this 
East-Jordan  land.  Among  these  ruins  I  have  myself  visited  and 
examined  upwards  of  $txty  ruined  churches.  I  have  examined  and 
measured  eleven  of  the  thirteen  theatres  which  there  exist,  including  one 
vast  Naumachia,  or  place  where  mock  sea  fights  were  held.  The  smallest 
of  these  would  seat  3,000  people ;  and  the  largest,  at  Amman— the  Bab- 
bath  Ammon  of  the  Bible— which  I  measured  a  few  months  ago,  would 
actually  seat  10,000  people.  Of  these  theatres  the  one  at  Kunawat,  the 
two  at  Gkrash,  the  one  at  Bozrah,  one  of  those  at  Amman,  and  one  of 
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those  at  Gadara,  could  easilj  be  repaired  and  made  rea^  for  twe  again, 
at  an  expense  of  only  a  few  t^usand  dollars.  Three  theabres  at  Gadara, 
two  and  a  nanmachia  at  Geraah,  and  two  at  Atuman — how  conld  the 
eitizenR  of  these  places  have  needed  so  many  costly  stniotures  of  this 
kind  P  At  the  warm  springs  of  Gadara,  three  miles  from  the  city,  there 
was  a  beantifal  theatre,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  frequented 
this  £unoas  pleasure-resort  of  antiquity.  It  is  possible  that  the  smaUest 
of  these  theatres  may  have  been  roofed  otof,  bnt  generally  they  were 
open  to  the  sky,  unless  covered  by  awnings.  In  some  oases  they  were 
so  built  as  to  command  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  That 
one  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Gadaca,  is  e(q>eoially  wordiy  of 
notice  on  this  account.  The  view  is  not  only  actensive  but  beaudful 
and  magnificent.  The  spectators  from  their  seats,  while  eigoying  the 
play,  could  overlook  the  finest  portion  of  Palestine.  Five  g^reat  fortr-osaeo 
were  in  sight;  the  whole  country,  frt>m  white-oapped  Sennon  in  the 
north  far  down  towards  Jmcho  in  the  south,  filled  witii  flourishing 
cities  and  towns,  was  before  them  in  the  distance ;  and  sunk  bdow 
them  to  a  vast  depth  was  the  Jordan  valley,  mik  the  river  winding 
through  it ;  while  almost  at  their  very  feet  waa  spread  out  the  chanaing 
8ea  of  Galilee,  covered  at  that  time  with  vessels,  and  sarroundad  with 
eultivation  and  lifb.  And  as  this  is  but  a  speeimsiL  of  the  marvellous. 
Tiews  which  may  be  obtained  frxim  many  of  the  mountain  sommits-  of 
the  Holy  Land,  I  sometimes  fiael  that  I  can  forgive  its  aadent  inhabitants 
for  choosing  these  hilL-tops  ae  sacared  places.  Yet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  grooves,  the  attractive  scenery — all  that  was  beanttfrd 
and  enchanting  in  such  localities  as  these,  could  not  swe  the  people 
from  the  grossest  idolatry  and  the  most  lascivious  ritea^ 

lY.  I  have  mentioned  that  I  visited  as  many  aa  8i<cty  ruined  churvhet. 
But  I  visited  only  a  portion  of  those  that  still  eziBt;  and  how  many 
^sted  in  former  times  it  is  now  impossible  to  telL  Among  these  mope 
cathedrals;  and  several  of  the  lai^ger  edifices  must  have  been  erected  at 
great  expense,  since  they  are  spacious,  splendid  structures,  and  adorned 
with  the  highest  art.  And  to  give  a  hint  of  the  extent  of  Christiaa 
influence  in  this  regicm  during  the  early  centuries  following  the  birth  of 
Ohrist,  I  will  mention  that  at  one  time  Bozrah  had  seventeen  bishop* 
subject  to  its  archbishop,  and  Damascus,  SoythopoUs  or  Bathshean, 
and  Petra,  had  respectively  twelve,  seventeen,  and  twenty-three  bishops 
subject  to  their  archbishops.  The  ecclesiastical  provinces  ci  Damaaaus 
and  Scy thopolis  included  some  territory  not  embraced  in  the  East-Joidaa 
district  which  we  are  eepeeially  considering;  but  with  this  small  reduce 
tion  the  bishoprics  that  i-emain  are  numerous^  and  the  ohurehes  won 
no  doubt  reckoned  not  by  scores  but  by  hundreds. 

y .  A  fifth  fact  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  tins  couatvy  in  fosmev 
times  is  that  of  the  Roman  roads.  According  to  my  own  eatfasate^ 
which  I  have  naade  with  considerable  care,  there  weroeast  of  the  Jovdaa, 
between  Petra  on  the  south  and  Damascua  on  the  n<»th,  not  lesa  than 
500  miles  of  road,  touching  all  the  important  cities  in  that  region  and 
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ffwding  to  the  seaboard.  These  roads  were  built  upon  honour.  The 
engineers  were  skillfol,  and  the  workmanship  was  sabstantial  and 
-endnring.  Some  of  their  bridges  still  remain,  together  with  perfect 
sections  of  their  roads  here  and  there — snrprising  monnments  of  the 
-character  of  the  Boman  people.  Hills  were  ont  down,  streams  wea« 
bridged,  a  8<^d  road-bed  made  of  gravel,  sand,  and  cement ;  on  this  bed 
A  pa^vement  of  scpiared  stones  was  laid :  the  line  of  tke  road,  whereyer 
the  coimtry  would  admit  of  it,  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow;  the  wid^ 
•of  the  roadwaj  was  pretty  uniformly  twelre  feet ;  each  side  was  lined 
with  onrbing-stone ;  and  at  proper  intervals  there  were  stations  for 
•watohwen  and  overseers,  and  others  for  relays  of  horses.  On  these 
Toads  they  traveled  one  hundred,  and  sometimes  two  hundred  miles  in 
'twenty-fiour  hours;  and  at  certain  points  I  have  found  the  ruts  which 
"Were  worn  in  the  pavement  by  the  chariot  wheels.  Whenever  in  ''  the 
wilderness  beyond  Jordan,"  I  find  a  section  of  a  Boman  road  that  i« 
well  preserved,  I  always  stop  to  admire  the  substantial  workmanship 
which  it  displays,  and  especially  to  reflect  upon  the  character  cf 
that  government  and  people — ^that  state  of  civilisation  which  de- 
manded such  convenient  but  costly  means  of  intercourse.  What  a 
-contrast  in  this  respect  between  the  Romans  and  the  Turks !  Tlioec 
a  people  who  made  the  land  a  paradise;  these  a  people  who  turned  the 
paradise  into  a  desert. 

YI.  A  sixth  fact  which  must  be  considered  in  judging  of  this  country 
in  former  times  is  that  of  the  imcriptions.  Perhaps  2,000  Latin,  Greek, 
ITabathean,  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions  have  been  collected  here,  which 
furnish  a  multitude  of  details  with  regard  to  the  government,  religion, 
arts,  and  social  life  of  the  different  races  and  peoples  that  once  flourished 
•on  these  now  deserted  and  desolate  plains. 

VII.  A  seventh  fact  bearing  on  this  subject  is  the  evidence  which  the 
•existing  remains  afford  of  the  complete  system  of  irrigation  which  the 
-ancient  inhabitants  perfected  and  employed.  Details  with  regard  to 
4he  numerous  wells,  cisterns,  aqueducts,  and  vast  reservoirs  which 
were  provided,  cannot  now  be  given;  but  we  will  simply  refer  to  the 
Talley  of^the  Jabbok  as  an  illustration.  This  valley  is  perhaps  seventy 
miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  iu  width;  and  in  ancient 
times  every  acre  of  it  was  reached  by  irrigating  canals.  Only  the 
best  portions  of  it  are  now  uuder  cultiTation.  The  present  owners 
of  the  soil  never  dig  any  canals  ;  but  whenever  they  wish  to  plant 
A  certain  piece  of  ground,  they  clear  out  and  repair  an  old  one. 
The  Arabs  say.  they  did  not  make  these  canals,  and  that  their 
others  did  not  make  them;  but  they  have  existed  here  from  the 
oldest  time.  Some  of  these  I  have  traced  for  five  or  six  miles  along 
the  side  of  the  hills  or  mountains,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  their  con- 
^struction — Pleading  them  under  ledges  and  around  bold,  rocky  headlands 
— shows  that  their  builders  had  more  means  and  intelligence  than  any 
people  that  have  been  settled  here  since  the  Moslem  conquest.  These 
<souldlhaTe  been  built  by  the  Bomans ;  but  as  this  valley  was  settled 
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imd  cnltiyated  in  the  Hebrew  times,  it  is  more  probable  that  th^  date 
originally  fi*om  that  remote  period. 

With  regard  to  to  the  poptdonsness  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan 
in  ancient  times,  I  thiok  the  evidence  is  camulatiye  and  overwhelming. 
In  every  age  preyioos  to  the  Moslem  conquest  in  a.d.  635 — ^running 
dear  back  to  the  time  of  the  giants— this  land  has  been  thickly  in- 
habited, generally  by  intelligent  and  wealthy  people.  Churches,  theatres, 
palaces,  temples,  castles,  baths,  porticos,  splendid  roads,  a  multitude  of 
inscriptions,  remains  of  a  perfect  system  of  irrigation,  historical  notices 
of  cathedrals,  bishops,  and  a  wide-spread  Christian  influence,  notices  of 
conquests  and  vast  spoils  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  yictors,  authentic 
notices  of  many  successive  and  powerful  races  that  have  flourished  here, 
and  the  surface  of  the  whole  country  dotted  with  ruined  towns,  cities, 
and  villages,  are  convincing  proofs  that  the  statements  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  respecting  the  numbers  of  their  armies  and  people  may 
be  accepted,  so  far  as  the  capacities  of  the  soil  for  supporting  such  a 
population  are  concerned,  as  the  liteitd  truth. 
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Note. — This  Balance  Sheet  and  Statement  published  in  the  April  QtutrUrly 
Statement  contained  one  wrong  fignre.  The  unpaid  Acconnts  of  Jan.  1, 1878, 
were  entered  as  £904  149.  8d.  It  should  have  been  (see  Balanoe  Sheet,  1877), 
£908  14s.  3d.    The  other  figures  are,  of  course,  correct 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 
The  inoome  of  the  Fund  was  less  in  1878  than  in  1877  by  more  than 
A  thousand  pounds.  In  this  period  of  general  depression  every  society 
shows  a  similar  falling  off  in  support.  A  special  cause  for  the  decrease 
in  our  own  case  seems  to  be,  howev^,  a  preralent  belief  that  the  work 
is  completed.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  has,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, to  be  published,  and  cannot  be  called  complete  until  it  is  pub- 
lished. Now,  the  cost  of  publication  will  probably  be  equivalent  to  the 
expense  of  maintaining  an  expedition  in  the  field  for  two  years.  Again, 
while  there  is  no  exploring  party  in  Palestine,  no  donations  come  in, 
and  the  Committee  have  to  rdy  on  the  annual  subscriptions.  Those 
continue  pretty  steady,  and  show  little  if  any  decrease. 

As  regards  the  expenditure,  there  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
management  expenses,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  begin- 
ning ol  the  year  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  was  owing  to  the  account  of 
salary.  The  publication  of  Tent  Work  also  caused  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  *' parcels"  account.  The  printing  and  postage,  amounting  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  Quarterly 
Statement,  and  is  so  much  money,  therefore,  returned  to  subscribers.  The 
item  of  unpaid  accounts,  including  a  heavy  charge  on  Tent  Work,  has 
been  reduced  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  sum  of  £532  9s.  8d. 
By  the  end  of  April  the  debts  will  be  probably  quite  wiped  off. 
The  following  is  the  subdivision  of  expeniditure : — 

Exploration    ...    89*54  per  cent. 

Management   ...    38 '49        ,, 

Printing :     1494        „ 

Postage    ...     ...      600        „ 

Change  of  Office  2*08  „ 
As  regards  the  expenditure  of  the  present  year,  we  have,  after  pay- 
ment of  outstanding  liabilities,  most  of  which  (March  2d)  are,  as  stated 
aboTe,  already  paid,  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  memoirs,  the 
large  map,  and  the  small  map.  In  other  words,  the  Committee  have  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  very  serious  responsibility  of  printing,  en- 
graving, and  publishing  the  mass  of  materials  which  the  work  of  the 
last  seven  years  has  placed  in  their  hand9. 

(Signed)  W.  MoRRigON,  Hoii:  Treasurer. 
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LIST  OF  DONATIONS  AND   SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

MASCH  12TH  TO  JUNB  12TH,  1879. 


•  dmnoim  Amnud  SnbMilber. 


\*  n  any  obIhIoo  or  mlihilrft  be  obtenred  tn  th*  fbllowing  lltti*  tlie  SeorctMy  will  b«  rwf  sUd 
to  bo  Inf  oimed  of  it,  and  will  rootU^  tbo  oiror  In  tie  next  QumUHy  StmtmmnL 


oMts.  Aldham 

oW.  C.  Allen,  Esq. ^ 

aMrs.  Archard *..« 

aRer.  W.  Armstrong 

aMiss  Badoock 

aW.  Beker,  Esq 

aRer.  C.  BEumi^Tne   ..: 

oJ.  Barclay,  Esq. 

aRer.  E.  S.  Barker 

aLadr  Barrington   

aB.  8.  Bartleet,  Esq. 

aRer.  J.  A.  Baatow 

oRer.  T.  O.  Beemaa  «  ... 

aArchdeacon  Bell    

aCaptain  Bennett    

ah,  Biden,  Esq 

aMrs.  Birkbeck   

oRer.  "W.  C.  Bishop    

aRey.  J.  Blackbnme  

oJ.  Blackett,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  R.  Blackett 

a£.  R.  Blackett,  Esq 

oE.  T.  Blackett,  Esq 

oR.  Blair,  Esq 

aRer.  J.  Bolland 

aMiss  S.  A.  Borrer 

aRey.  D.  J.  Bontflower 

aT.  H.  Bracken,  Esq ... 

aH.  Brady,  Esq.,  M.D 

aG.  Brightwen,  Esq.  

aMrs.  £^nghton <. 

aRer.  W.  Bruce  

aRev.  T.  Bordett 

•W.  Bntler,  Esq.     

a£.  Button,  Esq 

oTrayers  Buxton,  Esq.    

irRey.  H.  Caddell 

oRey.  R.  and  Mrs.  CaUendar... 
aRey.  W.  M'Call 


£$. 

d. 
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0  5 
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2  2 
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0  10 
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0  10 
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1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 
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0  10 
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0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 
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0  10 

e 

0  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

8  S 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

41  7 

.0 

Brought  forward 

aRey.  C.  Campbell 

oA.  Carson,  JElsq 

aMiss  Cator 

aRey.  G.  Cheater 

aRey.  C.  O.  Chittenden ... 

oRey.  A.  Chriatopherson 

oJ.  C.  Church,  £aq 

aW.  Church,  Esq.  

oClare  College,  Master  of 

oJ.  Fenn  Clark,  Esq 

aW.  Clark,  Esq 

aMaj.-Gen.  Clarke  

aRey.  W.  P.  Clarkson 

aRev.  W.  0.  Clinton 

aJ,  V,  Cobb,  Esq.    

oJ.  Cock,  jun.,  Esq 

i  aMiss  E.  Coleridge 

aMrs.  Collison 

aJ.  H.  Cooke,  Esq 

aRey.  T.  H.  Cooke 

!aJ.  D.  Crace,  Esq 

aMrs.  G.  B.  Crewdson   ... 

aRey.  J.  M.  Dayenport ... 

aT.  Dayies,  Esq. 

aJ,  Dayies,  Esq 

aRey.  C.  H.  Dayis 

aMrs.  Davis 

oS.  Dawes,  Esq 

aMiss  Deacon  

aMajor  Deedes 

aG.  Dent,  Esq..., 

aJ.  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq.    ... 

aT.  Dobson,  Esq 

aMrs.  Drake 

aA.  Dunn,  Esq 

aJ.  Duncan,  Esq 

aMiss  Dyer  

aE.  T.Edwards,  Esq 


M   «. 

d. 
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LIST  OP  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Brought  forward  

aRov.  £.  Edwards  

aA.  Etherington,  Esq 

aRev.  M.  T.  Farrcr 

oJ.  Fennell,  Esq.. 

aS.  Fi^ls,  Esq.  

aMra.  Finn,  per  

aRev.  E.  B.  Finlay  (for  1878)... 

aMrs.  Fleming.. 

aC.  A.  Flint,  Esq 

aA.  FotheigOl,  Esq.    

aJ.  A.  Eraser,  E8q.,M.D 

aBishop  of  Fredencton  

aRev.  J.  H.  Freer  

aRev.  J.  Gamble 

aGen.  Gascoyne  

cCoL  Gawler    

a  Rev.  F.  Gell 

aRev.  W.  Gibb 

aOt.  a  Gibson,  Esq 

aRev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone 

aMiss  Goldstone 

t(£.  Greenbalgh,  Esq 

a€.  S.  Grimwade,  Esq 

aMrs.  Gubbins -. 

aW.  Cost  Gwynne,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Rev.      H.      Hall .  Houghton 

(£1  Is.  a)  : 

aMiss  Halton  

aRev.  W.  L.  Hardisty    

oDr.  Harper 

aJ.  Hebden,  Esq 

€ii.  Heelas,  Esq 

Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  per    

aLadv  Herscbell  

aA  Ueywood,  Esq 

oJ.  Hilton,  Esq 

aMrs.  Hinde 

aMiss  Hidop    

aRev.  C.  H.  Hole    

aRev.  H.  Hobart 

aG.  F.  Hooper,  Esq.    

aRev.  G.  W.  Homer  

oJ.  Howden,  Esq 

Rev.  J.  T.  Houghton  (£1  ls.a) 

aRev.  a  B.  Hue 

aMiss  A.  Hodgson 

aRev.  A.  A.  Isaacs 

aEev.  A.  Izard 

aRev.  Canon  Jarratt  

aR.  Janson,  Esq 

aRev.  T.  W.  Jeston 

oJ.  Johnson,  Esq.    

aMis.  Johnson 

aE.  Joynson,  Esq 

aMrs.  Kiln    

Rev.  J.  King,  per 


£  s. 

<2. 
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1  1 

0 
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0 

1  1 
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0  16  10  II 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

3  0 

0 

1  1 
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0  6 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 
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1  1 

0 

1  1 
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5  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  11 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

4  18 

6 

148  18  10 

Brought  forward 

aRev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick 

aMiss  S.  Lane 

aRev.  G.  G.Lane 

aRev.  R.  Lang 

aG.  H.  Lawrence,  Esq.  .. 

aMiss  Lindsay 

aMiss  Locock   

aMiss  Lockwood 

Rev.  F.  C.  Long,  per 

aMrs.  Lorimer 

oJ.  MacGregor,  Esq 

aLuke  Mackay,  Esq 

aT.  W.  Marsh,  Esq 

aT.  D.  Martin,  Esq 

aR.  MelloTS,  Esq 

aR  M.  Middleton,  Esq... 

H.  N.  Middleton,  Esq... 

aMrs.  Miland  

aMiss  Mitchell 

aN.  Moore,  Esq.,  C.B.   .. 

aMrs.  Morris    

aR.  Morris,  Esq 

aH.  H.  MorrishyEsq 

C.  Morrison,  Esq 

aSir  W.  Muir  

aRev.  F.  H.  Hurray,  per. 

aDr.  Newman 

oJ.  S.  Nifhting^  Esq... 

oJohn  Noble,  Esq.  

aR.  M.  Norman,  Esq. 

aMrs.  Nutter    

aHerr  Ohlsen   

aRev.  D.  G.  Ommaney  .. 

aRev.  J.  Ormiston  

aO,  Parkinson,  Esq 

aMrs.  Peploe    

aH.  Peto,  Esq 

aE.  Pewdress,  Esq 

oS.  Pinsent,  Esq. 

aMrs.  Pratt 

aRev.  E  S.  Prout   

aRev.  L.  F.  Purcell 

aRev.  D.  Ralph   

aRev.  A.  M.  Rendell  

aH.  Richardson,  Esq 

aG.  Robinson,  Esq. 

aRev.  T.  G.  Rooke 

aMrs.  £.  Rouse    

oG.  B.  Rowe,  Esq 

aBlrs.  Sampson 

aHerr  Carl  Schwable  

aRev.  E.  J.  Selwyn 

Rev.  J.  B.  Shai^  per  .. 

aE.  Shaw,  Esq 

aC.  Smith,  Esq 

aW.  Martin  Smith,  Esq. 


£  f. 

i. 

148  IS  10 
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10  0 

1  1 

2  1 
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0  10 

5  0 

1  0 

1  1 

0  3 

1  0 

0  10 

1  1 

1  1 

1  0 

1  1 

1  1 

0  10 

0  10 

1  1 

0  10 

1  1 

1  1 

0  10 

2  0 

0  5 

0  10 

0  10 

0  7 

1  1 

2  11 

1  1 

0  10 

1  1 

210  9 
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LIST  OF  SUBSOBIPTIOIfS. 


Broaght  forward  .... 

aV,  V.Smith,  E^q 

aJ.  O.  Strickland,  Esq. . 

a\i,  Stoddart,  Esq. 

aH.  C.  Stuart,  Esq 

aMiM  Taylor    

a}.  D.  Thomas,  Esq.  .... 
aRer.  Archer  Thompson. 
aBev.  J.  T.  Thomelej    . 

aMrs.  Thnipp  

aHon.  Otway  Toler 

aH.  Treacher,  Esq 

aMias  Tnmer    

nJ.  E.  Underhill, 
aK.  Crawford  Wade, 

aC.  Walton,  Esq 

a.Mii>8  Wakeham  

aMiaa  Ward 

aMajorWard    

«H.  A.  Wassell,  Esq. 


£  8. 

<L 

219  9 

6 

1  0 

0, 

1  1 

o! 

0  10 

«i 

1  1 

0  " 

0  10 

«t 

0  10 

el 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

^1 

0  5 

o' 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

5  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

240  1 

0 

Brought  forward 
oO.  F.  Watt    ~ 
•A.  a  Webl)er, 

oF.  West,  Esq 

aRev.  T.  Wheeler    

aRev.  E.  F.  Whitlock 

oJ.  Whitehead,  Esq 

aMrs.  Whitehead 

aMrs.  E.  S.  Wilkinson  

aCaptain  Williams 

aRev.  E.  Wilson 

aColonel  Wilson  

aR.  Shaw  Wood,  Esq.  (1878  k 

1879) 

aW.  C.  Wood,  Esq 

aF.  Woodward,  Esq 

aB.  P.  Wright,  Esq 

aLadyWynn    

oJ.  Young,  Esq 


£  8, 

d. 

240  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

e 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

4  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

1-  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

257  10 

0 

FROM  LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 


Bronght  forward 

Aberdeen  

Arbroath , 

Bath  

Birkenhead   

Bishop's  WalUiam   .. 

Bradford    

Brighton 

Chelmsford 

Dundee 

Frome    ,....'. 

Greenock   ...: 


£  8, 

d.   ' 

267  10 

0 

14  17 

0  , 

9  10 

0 

16  2 

6 

5  11 

6 

2  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

7  14 

0 

1  2 

6 

48  8 

5 

11  0 

0 

23  0 

0 

897  17  11  I 

Brought  forward 

Guildford  

Ipswich 

Northampton    

Manchester   %.... 

Reading 

Scarborough 

Sydney  t 

Wells     

Paid  by  Publishers  on  account 
of  "Tent  Work,"  and  from 
other  sources 


£ 

<. 

d. 

897  17  11 

14 

9 

6 

11 

8 

(t 

9  18 

0 

8 

13 

6 

23  14 

9 

1 

1 

0 

22 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

153 

1 

5 

643  11  10 

Additional  subscriptions  from  June  12th  to  June  25th  induslYe : — 


Manchester    

aT.  O.  Dudfield,  Esq.,  M.D. 
aH.  Leask,  Esq 

Per  C.  F.  Westacott,  Esq.    . 

aE.  W.  Russell,  Esq 

aT.  J.  Waddingham,  Esq 

Leeds  Local  Association  ... . 


£1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  16 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

89  0 

0 

Greenock  Local  Association 

aR.  Crewdson,  Esq 

aE.  Trimmer,  Esq 

aG.  F.  Bettany,  Esq 

Tunbridge  Wells  

J.  Frederick  Hay  ward 


1  12 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

4  3 

0 

2  0 

0 
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LIST  or  SUBSCBIPTIOKS. 


LOCAL  SOOIETIES. 


ARBROATH. 


April  2i, — By  cash 

iC^ 

Alexander  Gordon,  Esq. 
David  Corsar, 
Andi'ew  Lowson, 
Wm.  Solmond  and 
James  Shanks,  Esq. 
D.  Fraser  and  Sons 
William  Rollo,  Esq. 

James  Moir,  Esq 

W.  K.  Macdonald,  Esq, 

Gcone  Lyon,  Es^ 

Rev.  Frank  Mndie  

Francis  Webster,  Esq. 

George  Yule,  Esq 

Alexander  Fei^gnson,  Esq. 
William  Ruggs,  " 
William  Salmond, '. 


£9  10    0 


£1    1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  6 

t 

0  6 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

Geoi:^  W.  Laird,  Esq 

William  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Geo.  Logan 

Thos.  Bancle,  Esq 

Alex.  Petree,  sen..  Esq 

Geo.  Sturrock,  Esq 

Rev.  James  Howat  

Rev.  Wm.  Robertson  

Rev.  Geo.  Low 

Rev.  J.  M.  Scott 


Expenses 
Remitted 


£0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£10    0    0 
0  10    0 

£9  10    0 


BATH. 


May  29. —By  cash 

Mrs.  Stainfbrth    

Do.  (2nd  don.) 

Rev.  R.  Gascoyne    

Rev.  H.H.  Winwood 

General  Eden   

Miss  Darlot  

Canon  Brooke 

John  S.  Bartmrn,  Esq 

Rev.  0.  B.  Pearson 

J.  Johnston,  Esq 

Rev.  J.  Lawes  

R.  T.  Gore,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Bnttanshaw 


£16    2    6 


£1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

Mrs.  Bnttanshaw 

E.  T.  CaulfeUd,  Esq 

Rev.  J.  Bond    

The  Misses  Goldie    

C.  Timins,  Esq 

Rev.  T.   P.  Methuen  

Do.        (for  last  year) . 

Miss  Holme 

Miss  A.  Holme 

Rev.  Prebendary  Wood  .... 


£0  10 
0  10 


6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 

6 
6 


£16    2    6 


BRADFORD. 
April  9.— By  cash   £1     1 

James  Burnley,  Esq £0  10    6 

Rev.  H.  Burton,  B.  A.  0  10    6 


DUBLIN  (in  Munster  Bank,  1879). 

Hon  Wm.  Brooke,  Q.C.,  M.C £10  0 

Rev.  Maxwell  H.  Close,  M.A. 10  0 

Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  B.A 0  10  0 
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XI8T  OF  STTBSOBIFrTQire. 


DUNDEE. 
June  4.-^By  cash £iS    8    5 


Uin  Bftxton,  of  EUangowan  ...  '£90    0    0 
D.  M.  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Bul- 

lionfield 6    0    0 

J.  B.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Dnndee  ...  3    3    0 

DsTid  Small,  Esq.,  Solicitor  ...  110 

H.  Smith  &  Co.,  Merchants  ...  110 

A.  U.  Konciir,  Esq^  Dundee...  10    0 

Geo.  Rough,  Esq*,  Dundee 10    0 

Thos.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Solicitor  10    0 

Alex.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Spinner  110 


W.    J.    Blyth   Martin,    Esq., 

Dundee 

Rer.  John  Andrews 

R.  Moody  Stuart,  Accountant... 

John  Sharp,  Esq.,  Spinner 

Mrs.  Dayid  Martin,  Dundee  ... 


Bank  exchange.. 


£1  1  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  6 
110 
110 

£48  9  6 
0     1     1 

£48    8    5 


FROME. 
April  22.— By  cuh £11    0    0 


HewT  Cockey ,  Esq. . . 

Ker.'W.  Crouch  

R«T.  W.  E.  Daniel .. 
O.  A.  Daniel,  Esq.  .. 

£.  Flatman,  Esq 

T.  Gr««i,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Hohwyd,  Esq.. 

Rer.  J.  Horton 

B.  0.  Houston,  Esq. 


£0  10 
0    5 


P.  Le  Gros,  Esq 

Joshua  Parsons,  Esq 

MissSeweil  

Mrs.  J.  Sheppard 

Jos.  Tanner,  Eisq 

Henry  Thompson,  Esq 

MissThompson    

William  Tonkin,  Esq. 

J.  W.  D.  T.  Wickham,  Esq. .. 


£1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

5 

10 
10 

1 

10 
10 
10 
10 


GREENOCK. 
For  the  year  ending  Slst  December,  1879,  per  Donald  MacDonald,  Hon.  Local  Treasurer. 


James  Stewart,    Esq.,    M.P., 

Greenock  

J.  MacGre^or,  Esq.,  Greenock. 
Alex.  Oume,  Esq.,  Greenock... 
James  Morton,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Wm.  McClure,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Abiam  Lyle,  Esq.,  Greenock... 
Alfx.  Scott,  jr.,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Thos.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Robert  Little,  Esq.,  Greenock 
£d.  Blackmore,  Esq. ,  Greenock 
J.  M.  Hutcheson,Esq.,Greenock 
D.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Mrs.  A.  Cannichael,  Greenock 
.Robert  Binnie,  Esq.,  Greenock 
H.  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  Greenock 
*CoIin  S.  Gairil,  Esq.,  Gieenock 


£1    1    0 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

10     0 

1     0     0 

10     0 

S.  F.  Nicol.,  Esq.,  Greenock... 
T.  R.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  Greenock 
D.  D.  Adamson,  Esq. ,  Greenock 
G.  R.  McDougall^Esq. ,  Greenock 
John  Erekine,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Wm.  Letham,  Esq.,  Greenock 
J .  H.  Carmichael,  Esq. ,  Greenock 
T.  Carmichael,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Rey.  Alex.  Walker,  MiUport... 
John  Marquis,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
James  Miller,  Esq.,  Rothesay 
Thomas,      Eirkwood,      Esq., 

Greenock  (2  years)  

Robt.  Howie,  Esq.,  Greenock 

(2  years)    

Total  Subscriptions,  1879... 


£1    0 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1   1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

£26  12 

0 
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PtUesline  ExplorcUion  Fund  in  account  wUh  D.  JiacDanatd. 


Jttctipts, 

Aug.  2S. — Tcvcasli  remitted  to 
London  


1879. 
Apl.  16.— 
June  21.^ 


Do.        do. 

Do.        do. 

Balance , 


£2    0    0 

28  0  0 
1  12  0 
0    10 

£2618    0 

GUILDFORD. 
April  8.— By  caah £14    9 

List  of  Subscribers  from  1877  to  March  Slst,  1879. 


PaymcnU. 

1878. 
May  22.— By  Balance 

1879. 
June  2K— Total  Collected,  1878 


Rev.  H.  A.  Bowles,  for  Qtkirierly 

Statement 

J.  R.  Capron,  Esq.  (1878)  

Do.  (1879) 

Captain  Campbell  (1878)    

Do.  (1879) 

E.  Futvoye,  Esq.  (1878) 

Do.  (1879) 

Crenl.  Sir  A.  Laurence  (1878)... 

Do.  (1879) ~ 

Mrs.  A.  Mangles  (1878) 

Do.  (1879) 

Miss  Mayo  (1878) 

Do.  (1879) 

Colonel  Man  (1878) 

Do.  (1879) 

Miss  Marryat  (1878)    

Do.  (1879) 


£0  2 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

& 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6  ' 

Mrs.  O'Connell  (1878)* 

Do.  (1879) 

Rer.  F.  Paynter,  M.A.  (1878) 

Do.  (1879) 

Mrs.  D.  Williamson  (1878) 

Do.  (1879) 

Mrs.  W.  WiUUmson  (1878)  ... 
'      Do.  (1879) 


£0    10 
26  12    0 

£2613    0 


£0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 


Total  collected 

Balance  cash  in  hand  , 


Less  local  expenses  adrer- 
tising 

Cash  remitted  to  office    ... 


£14  6 
0  8 

0 

8 

£14  14 
0  5 

6 
0 

LEEDS. 


June  23.— By  cash   £89    0    0 


Dr.  T.  C.  Allbutt 

W.  J.  Armitage,  Esq 

Rev.  A.  Atkinson  

J.  W.  Atkinson,  Esq 

Miss  Atkinson 

Ed.  Baines,  Esq 

F.  Baines,  Esq 

W.  Baxter,  Esq 

J.  B.  Bilbrough,  Esq 

Ed.  Birchall,  Esq 

Mrs.  Birchall   

Rey.  A.  H.  Byles  (2  years)    ... 

Rer.  E.  R  Conder 

W.  H.  Conyars,  Esq 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Comthwaite 

Mrs.  Crawford 

Misses  Crow  ther 

Fraa  Darwin,  Esq 

Miss  Dykes 

Ed.  0.  Dykes, 
T.  W.  Embleton, 
W.  Ferguson,  Ksq. 
Jnc.  Eraser,  Efq. 

8 


£1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0  10 


0  5 

1  1 
1     1 

0  10 

1  1 


0  I' W.  Garlick,  Esq 

0  '  J.  G.  Good,  Esq 

"  '  W.  Barker,  Esq 

Miss  Harris  

Thos.  HaiTey,  Esq 

Miss  Heaton 

Rev.  Jno.  Hay 

E.  G.  Jepson,  Esq 

Jno.  Jowitt,  Esq 

R.  B.  Jowitt,  Esq.  

Miss  Maude 

G.  Metcalfe,  Esq 

H.  Nelson,  Esq 

Miss  Richardby   

Charles  Ryder,  Esq.    . . . . 

Miss  Scatcherd 

S.  E.  Smith,  Esq 

T.  E.  Taylor.  Esq 

C.  G.  Wheelhousc,  Esq.. 

Jno.  W.  Willans,  Esq.  , 


£14    9    6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

10 

1 
1 
1 

0  10    6 
£4319    e 
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The  Son,  Secretary  for  Leeds  in  account  with  the  Palestine  Fxploration  Fund, 


JUceipts, 

By  Balance  in  hand    

By  Snbscriptions,  as  per  list .. 


£1    8  10 
43  19    0 


£46    2  10 


Expenditure, 
To  Postage,  Stationery,  iMnt- 

ing,  &c 

Agent's  (Jackson's)  Account 

AuyeitisiDg    

Remitted  to  Society 

Collector 


Balance  in  hand 


£1  7 

6 

1  U 

2 

1  18 

6 

89  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

£45    0    2 
0    2    8 


£45    2  10 
Edwxbd  Atkixsoit,  Hon.  Sec. 


MANCHESTER. 

May  26.— By  cash  £5    0    0 

June  18.— By  cash 110 

aRev.  Canon  Woodhonse  £1    1    0 

oRey.  G.  Burwell    110 

aRey.  John  Miles  Moss  (Chester) 110 

aH.  Lowe,  Esq.  (Edgbaston) 110 

aRev.  E.  Allen 110 


£5    5    0 


PLYMOUTH. 
cJ.  B.  Rowe,  Esq £0  10    0 


READING. 
April  21.— By  cash   £19  11    9 


R.  Worsley,  Esq 

T.  E.  Hawkins,  Esq 

Jas.  Boome,  Esq 

T.  T.  Taylor,  Esq 

Captain  Cobham 

Rey.  R.  T.  Garry 

W.  Exall,  Esq.     

J.  B.  Monck,  Esq 

Messrs.  C.  and  G.  Philbrick  , 

Rey.  F.  C.  Williams   

Rey.  C.  F.  J.  Bonrke , 

R«y.  S.  H.  Soole , 

J.  H.  Hounalow,  Esq , 

W.  Long,  Esq , 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

,  1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0  i 

1  0 

0 

0  5 

ol 

1  1 

0l. 

1  1 

o!' 

Geo.  Palmer,  Esq.  . 
W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq. 
H.  B.  Blandy,  Esq. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Blandy . 
Alf.  Sutton,  Esq.... 
A.  W.  Satton,  Esq.. 

R.  Bracher,  Esq 

C.  E.  Stuart,  Est^.  . 
Rey.  Wm.  Payne.... 
M.  J.  Sutton,  Es(£.  . 


Less  commission  . 


From  Ladies'  Association,  per  Mrs.  Stephens £4    3 

C.  Stephens,  Esq £110 

Mrs.  C.  Stej^ens 110 

Rey.  J.  W.W.  Taylor  110 

Captain  Birch,  R.N 10    0 


£1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

^ 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

2  2 

20  0 

0 

0  8 

3 

£19  11 

» 
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STEOUD. 
June  25tlL— By  aah  £10  10 


J.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Cains- 
croat,  Stroud 

S.  J.  Coley,  Esq.,  Hi£^  Street, 
Stroud   

W.  Cowley  Esq.,  Park  House, 

Stroud   

.  W.  H.  C.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Row- 
croft,  Stroud 

James  Harper,  Esq.,  Eblej, 
Stroud   

ISlisa  Isacke,  Stratford  Abbey, 
Stroud    

Thomas  Lancaster,  Esq.,  Bown- 
ham  House,  Stroud 

John  Libby,  Esq.,  New  Mills, 
Stroud   

^y.  H.  Marling,  Esq.,  Stanley 
House,  Stroud 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1   1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1   1 

0 

T.    S.   Osborne,  Ew}.,    Lower  I 
Street.  Stroud  £0  10    6 

J.    H.  Taunton,  Esq.,    Brims- 
combe,  Stroud  '    0  10    6 

William  Thomas,   Esq.,   Rod-  ; 
boroagh,  Stroud  i    0  10    6 

Rev.  J.  G.  Uwins,  Cainscross, 

Stroud   0  10    « 

Rev.  R.  Graves  Walker,  White- 
hall, Stroud 0  10    « 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Brims- 
combe,  Stroud 0  10    6 

L.    W.    Winterbotham,    Esq., 
Rowcroft  Stroud 110 

E.  Witchell,  Esq.,  Lansdown, 
Stroud   0  10    6 


T.  S.  Osborne,  ffon.  See, 


SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALEa 

June  3.— By  cash £20    0    0 

William  Wright,  Esq.,  Drummoyne,  Hunter's  Hill,  Sydney  (donation ;  annual 

subscription  sent  before) £10 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Biahopscourt,  Rand  wick,  Sydney 

Rev.  G.  Woolnough,  M.A,  Ashfield,  Sydney 

Hon.  S.  D.  Gordon,  K.L.C.,  Glenyarrah,  Double  Bay,  Sydney  

Rev.  A.  Burdett,  Woollaton,  Sydney   

Dr.  Le  Gay  Brereton,  M.D.,  Richmond  Terrace,  Sydney 

Rev.  Henry  Macready,  Ultimo,  Sydney 

Rev.  J.  McGibbon,  LL.D.,  Palmer  Street,  Sydney    

Rev.  James  Cameron,  M.A.,  Richmond,  N.S.W 

Rev.  E.  Ko^rs,  Trinity  Parsonage,  Upper  Fort  Street  

Rev.  Principal  Kinross,  B.A.,  St.  Andrew's  College,  Sydney  

Hon.  Professor  Smith,  M.D.,  University  of  Sydney  

•George  Harrison,  Esq.,  Baltic  Wharf,  Sydney 

Bev.  Colin  Stewart,  M.A.,  838,  Bourke  Street,  Sydney 

Rev.  Frank  Elder,  B.A.,  St  Peter's  Church,  Sydney 


10 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Rev.  H.  Rhodes  £10    0 

W.  F.  Browell,  Esq 1     1     0 

B.  H.  CoUins.  Esq 110 

G.  Bartram,  Esq 110 


£4    3    0 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 

J.  E.  UndarhiU,  Esq £110 

E.  Shaw,  Esq 110 

Rev.  J.  BoUand  0  10    0 
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WELLS. 

Jane  8. —By  cash    £1    7    8 

Mr,  W.  J.  Welsh  in  account  wUk  the  PaUstine  Exploration  Fund. 

PafpnerUa. 

1877. 
April  22.  — Cash  per  cheque   . . . 
Jane  7.  ^  „ 

1878. 
Mar.  1. — Cash  per  cheque 

1879. 
Kar. — Jack8on*8    account    for 

printing 

May  80. — Cash  per  cheque 


Feb.  17.  1877. 

Bev.  C.  IL  Chureh  (1877) 

^.  J.  Welsh,  Esq.  (1876-7)  .. 
H.  F.  Somerville,  Esqi  (1877) 
^liss  Brancker  (don.)         „ 
Canon  Meade  ,, 

Rer.  H.  T.  Breay  „ 

Ber.  F.  D.  Foster  ,, 

Mr.  Lavington  (1876-7)  

Rev.  C.  M.  Church  (1878) 

Canon  Meade  „     

Rev.  H.  T.  Breay        „     

A.  F.  Somerville,  Esq.  (1878) 

Canon  Meade  (1879)    

W.  J.  Wekh,  Esq.  (1878-9)  ... 


0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

£7  14 

6 

£2    6    6 

1  11    6 

2  0    6 


0    8    9 
17    3 


£7  14    6 


U 
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LECTURES  AND  MEETINGS. 

Dkto. 


BEY.   JAMES  KINO. 

...     April  14... 

...           ff 

16  ... 

tt 

16  ... 

...           ff 

18  ... 

•••           >i 

21  ... 

•••           >» 

22  ... 

» 

23  ... 

...                    yi 

24  ... 

...                    yi 

26  ... 

f» 

80  ... 

Bichmond 

Thirsk        

Hoyingham 

Helm^ey 

Bowness     

Ambleside 

Ulverston 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Staindrop 

Malton       


Donations  and  Subscriptions  from  the  Lecture  Lists 
Thirsk:— 

Miss  Dresser 

Hoyingham  : — 

Mr.  Wright 

Dr.  Watt       

Rev.  R.  J.  Thorp      

Helmsley : — 

Rer.  C.  N.  Gray      

Dr.  J.  W.  Teaie,  Scarborough 
Ambleside  :— 

Frank  Jones,  Esq 

Rev.  H.  S.  Callender 
Ulvsrston : — 

John  Dickinson,  £sq. 
Barrow-in-Furness  : — 

Rev.  G.  C.  Fisher     


Proceeds. 
£  $.   d. 

8  0  0 
1  14  101 
4  9  6 
8  14  6 
3  14  10 
8  H 
18    H 

14  8 

15  9 
17    9i 


0  10    0 


0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 


ERRATUM. 
In  last  quarter's  lectures,  under  Tewkesbury,  read^  proceeds,  17s.  8d.,  instead 
of  £17  88. 


PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

Richard  Bentley  and  Son, 

Tent- Work  in  Palestinb,  2  vols.,  price  24s.  To  subscribers,  post  free,  17s.  6d. 
The  Recovery  of  Jebusalem,  One  Guinea.    To  annual  subscribers  of  one 
Guinea,  Sixteen  Shillings,  post  free,  by  application  to  the  Office  of  the  Society 
only. 
Our  Work  in  Palestine,  8s.  6d. 

Quarterly  Statement.   First  Series,  1869  and  1870.   Captain  Warren's  Work. 
Do.  Second  Series.    Professor  Palmer's  Work. 

I>o.  The  Survey  of  Palestine,  1872,  1878. 

Do.  The  Survey  of  Palestine  and  the  Researches  of  H. 

Caermont-Ganneau.     1874, 1875,  187«,  1877,  1878. 
It  IS  now  impossible  to  furnish  subscribers  with  complete  sets  of  the  StaU' 
tnents.    It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  numbers  out  of  print  are  as  follows  : — 
First  Series,  Nos.  III.  and  IV. 
Second  Series,  Nos.  I.  and  III. 
January,  1872 ;  October,  1878  ;  January  and  October,  1874. 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alloa  :  Bey.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Rey.  Daniel  McLean. 

Abebdbkn  :  Rey.  Prof.  Milligan,  D.D. 

Adelaids  : 

A298TRUTHSB :  W.  9.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

Abbroath  :  W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Aemaoh: 

Atb  :  Robert  Mnrdoch,  Esq. 

Baknsley:  Rey.  "W.  J.  Binder. 

Basingstokb:  Rey.  W.  Marriner. 

Bath  :  Rey.  T.  P.  Methuen. 

Bbdfobd  :  Rey.  Canon  Haddock. 

Belfast  :  Rey.  Dr.  Porter. 

Bishop's  Walthak  :  Rey.  H.  R.  Fleming. 

BiBKBKHBAD :  Rey.  J.  T.  Kingsmill,  St  Aidan's  College. 

Blaiboowbie  :  R.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

Blaokbtjbn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Rey.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 

Bolton  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 

Bbadfobd  :  Rey.  Henry  Bnrton,  B.  A. 

Bbeoon  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 

BmoHTON :  Rey.  C.  E.  Douglass. 

Bboadstaibs  :  Rey.  J.  H.  Carr. 

Bbomlbt  :  Rey.  W.  J.  Deyereox. 

BuBNLET  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

BuBT  :  ffon,  Treoi. — Rey.  Canon  J.  Hornby  ;  ff(m.  See. — ^Rey.  E.  J.  Smith. 

Cambbidob  :  W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M. A.,  St  John's  College ;  G.  T.  Bettany, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonyille  and  Cains. 
Woodstock,  :  Ontario.— "William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 
Canada:  Toronto. — Sabecriptions  arereceiyed  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan. 
Cabdifv:  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  53,  Crockherbtown. 
Chelmsfobd  :  Rey.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Cheltenhaic  :  Dr.  K  Wilson. 
Chesteb  :  Rey.  J.  Dayidson. 
Chichester  : 

Chippenham  :  A.  T.  Keary,  Esq. 
Clifton  and  Bristol:  Rey.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
CiTT  AND  CovNTT  OF  CoBK :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Dablinoton  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Dbbby  :  Rey.  Sholto  Donglas. 
Deyonpobt  :  J.  Yenning  Esq. 
DoBCHESTEB :  Rey.  Handley  Monle. 
Dover: 

DiTBLiN  :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Rey.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
Dundee  :  Robert  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  ffon.  Treas.-- Altx,  Scott,  Esq. 
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the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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Quarterly  Statement,  October,  1879.] 


THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
The  work  of  the  last  quarter  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  Special 
Edition  of  the  "Survey  of  Western  Palestine."  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  the  subscription  has  been  entirely  covered.  The  reception  of  the 
prospectus  was  from  the  first  extremely  satisfactoiy.  It  was  sent,  to  begin  With,  to 
the  members  of  the  General  Committee,  with  results  which  appeared  in  the  last 
Quarterly  Statement ;  next  it  was  issued  with  the  July  number  to  the  general 
body  of  subscribers,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  circular  was  sent  to  a  few  leading 
libraries.  It  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  advertise  the  edition  in  any  way, 
or  to  appeal  to  the  general  public  Some  of  the  local  honorary  secretaries  were 
good  enough  to  draw  up  lists  of  names  to  whom  the  circular  might  be  sent,  but 
the  rapid  application  for  copies  made  the  use  of  these  lists  unnecessary.  Further 
on  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  the  subscribers,  in  their  order. 


It  may  happen  that  some  whose  names  are  in  the  list  may  be  disposed  to  cede 
their  copies.  To  meet  such  cases  names  are  still  received  and  will  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty,  should  vacancies  occur,  in  order  of  priority 
of  application. 

A  paragraph  in  the  July  Quarterly  StaletnerU  explained  that  there  would  be  no 
cheaper  edition  of  the  Survey.  Arrangements,  it  was  said,  would  be  made  to 
enable  the  public  to  purchase  any  portion  or  portions  of  the  work  separately,  such 
as  the  maps,  the  plans,  the  Arabic  lists,  or  the  special  papers.  Some  misunder- 
standing seems  to  have  been  caused  by  this  announcement.  The  Committee,  it 
should  be  further  explained,  have  no  intention  whatever  of  disregarding  the 
manifest  rights  of  subscribers  to  have  the  maps  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  general 
public.  The  reduced  price  cannot  yet  be  aviounced  because  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  as  yet  to  arrive  at  the  exact  cost  of  the  maps  to  the  Committee. 


An  idea  may  be  formed,  however,  of  what  the  maps  will  cost  subscribers  by 
reckoning  the  actual  cost  of  the  large  map  at  eighteenpence  a  sheet,  and  of  the 
small  map  at  six  or  seven  shillings,  to  which  the  cost  of  carriage  must  be  added. 
Probably  thiB  price  of  the  large  map  to  subscribers  will  be  two  guineas,  carriage 
paid. 
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The  memoirs  are  being  printed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Colonel  Wilson,  the 
editor  in  chief,  has  the  proofs  sent  to  him  in  Asia  Minor,  which  necessarily  canses 
a  delay  of  fire  or  six  weeks  for  each  Tolome.  Bat  this  is  onaToidable.  Miyor 
Andenon,  his  colleague,  has  now  returned  from  Serria^  and  is  prepared  to  take 
up  the  work.  The  introduction,  which  forms  a  general  history  of  the  Society 
from  its  foundation,  will  be  famished  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  scientific  account  of  the  methods  of  the  Survey  by  the  officer  who 
carried  out  the  greatest  part  of  the  work — Lieutenant  Conder.  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis  has  undertaken  the  revision  of  the  architectural  illustrations. 


Colonel  Wilson's  paper  on  the  Masonry  of  the  Haram,  promised  for  this  number, 
stands  over  for  January,  tx>  allow  of  the  illustrations,  which  could  not  be  got  ready 
in  time  for  the  October  number. 


We  are  Indebted  to  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  German  Association  for  the  Exploration 
of  Palestine  for  the  interesting  papers  by  Professors  Goldziher  and  Sepp,  and 
Uerr  Schick,  which  are  printed  in  this  number. 


The  income  of  the  Fund  from  all  sources,  from  June  12th  to  September  17th, 

1879,  was  £508  153.  8d.     The  expenditure  was  as  follows  .-—Liabilities  on  Tent 

Work,  £107  9s.  ;   rent,  parcels,  postage,  salaries,  and  offices,  £145  5s.  8d. ; 

printers,  £204  10s.  All  the  "  unpaid  accounts  "  which  have  figured  so  formidably 

nn  the  annual  balance-sheets  are  now  paid  off. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  the  most  convenient 
manner  ef  papng  a  subscription  is  by  means  of  a  bank.  Many  subscribers  have 
adopted  this  method,  recommended  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  January  last. 
Among  ether  advantages,  this  method  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage, 
and  saves  the  Society's  office  the  labour  and  expense  of  acknowledgment  by 
official  receipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly  are  asked  to 
send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  eare  is  taken  to  forward  the  periodical  to  all 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes  give  rise 
to  occasional  omissions. 


It  has  been  asked  whether,  since  the  Survey  is  finished,  the  Quarterly  State- 
ment  will  be  discontinued.  The  Survey,  as  stated  above,  will  be  actually  com- 
pleted when  it  is  entirely  published,  and  not  before.  But  its  completion  does 
not  mean  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  reference  to  the  original 
prospectus  will  show.  And  there  is,  more  than  ever,  need  of  a  periodical  devoted 
to  the  special  line  of  research  which  is  the  raison  d*itre  of  this  Quarterly  Statement, 
It  will  therefore  be  continued  as  long  as  the  Society  exists  and  there  is  work  of 
the  kind  which  it  represents  to  be  done  and  reportwL 
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'Several  cases  have  been  at  various  times  discovered  of  postage  stamps  being 
lost  on  their  way  to  the  office.  The  only  way  to  avoid  such  loss,  unless  subscrip- 
tions are  paid  through  the  bank,  is  to  send  money  by  P.  0.0.  or  by  cheque, 
in  every  case  payable  to  the  order  of  Wcdter  BesarUj  Eaq.,  and  crossed  to  CouUs 
amd  Co.^  or  the  Union  Bank,  Charing  Cross  Branch, 


The  ninth  thousand  of  "Our  Work  in  Palestine  "  is  now  ready  (price  33.  6d.), 
and  may  be  ordered  of  booksellers.  This  book  carries  the  work  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Survey,  but  does  not  embrace  M.  Ganneau's  discoveries 
■or  the  results  of  the  Survey  itself. 

The  following  are  at  present  Representatives  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Hon.  Sees.  : — 

Archdeaconry  of  Hereford :  Kev.  J.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan,  Wellington  Heath 
Vicarage,  Ledbury. 

City  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  St.  Saviour's 
Rectory. 

Lancashire :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 

London  :  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  16,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  S<iuare. 

Norwich  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 

Suffolk :  Rev.  F.  C.  Long,  Stow-upland,  Stowmarket 

Peterborough  :  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  Famdish  Rectory,  Wellingborough. 

Worcester :  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Evesham  (Member  of  General  and  Executive 
Committee,  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  to  the  Fund). 

Diocese  of  Ripon  :  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  Kirkby  Malham  Vicarage. 

North  Wales  :  Rev.  John  Jones,  Pwllheli,  North  Wales. 

Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  the  North :  Rev.  James  King,  St.  Mary's  Vicarage, 
Berwick.  Mr.  King  has  recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  communica- 
tions for  lectures,  &c.,  can  be  sent  to  the  Office  at  Charing  Cross. 

Scotland.— Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  Dalgetty,  Burntisland. 

While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Statement,  the  Committee  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
leave  such  proposals  to  be  discussed  on  their  own  merits,  and  that  by  publishing 
them  in  the  Quarterly  Statemeivt  the  Committee  do  not  sanction  or  adopt. them. 

Annual  subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for 
the  current  year  when  due,  at  their  earliest  convenieTice,  and  without  waiting  for 
application.  ___ 

The  Committee  are  always  glad  to  receive  old  numbers  of  the  Qitarterly  State* 
ment,  especially  those  which  have  been  advertised  as  out  of  print. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  already  advertised,  that  subscribers  to 
the  Fund  are  privileged  by  the  publishers  to  receive  the  "Recovery  of  Jeru- 
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I,"  **  Tent  Work  in  P*le«tine,"  the  "  Literary  Remaini  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  F. 
Tyrwhitt  Drake,"  and  the  ** Underhand  Jerusalem"  of  Colonel  Warren,  at 
reduced  rates.  But  letters  asking  for  them  must  be  sent  to  the  office  at  11  and 
12,  Charing  Cross  only. 


Cases  for  binding  the  Quarterly  StaieraerU  are  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  8,  New  Burlington  Street  They 
are  in  green  or  brown  cloth,  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society,  uniform  in 
appearance  with  "Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  and  are  sold  at  the  price  of 
eighteenpence. 


Lieut.  Kitchener's  Guinea  Book  of  Biblical  Photographs  can  be  bought  at  Mr. 
Stanford's  establishment,  55,  Charing  Cross.  It  contains  twelre  views,  with  a 
short  account  of  each.  They  are  mounted  on  tinted  boards,  and  handsomely 
bound. 


THE  SURVEY  OF  WESTERN  PALESTINK 

SPECIAL  EDITION. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  subscribers  :— 


The  Archbishop  of  York  (President's   ^ 
Copy). 

1.  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon 

2.  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland 
8.  Mr.  John  MacGregor 

4.  Rev.  Canon  Tristram 

5.  The  University  of  Durham 

6.  The  Chapter  Library,  Durham 

7.  Mr.  W.  Morrison 

8.  Ditto 

9.  Rev.  E.  J.  Selwyn 

10.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 

11.  Rev.  J.  H.  Harrison 

12.  Mr.  James  Glaisher 
18.  Mr.  J.  D.  Grace 

14.  Mr.  Herbert  Birch 

15.  TheEarlofDucie 

16.  Rev.  Lindsay  Alexander 

17.  Dr.  H.  W.  Acland 

18.  Lord  Sandon 

19.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter 

20.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 

21.  The  Marquess  of  Ripon 

22.  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode 
28.  Yen.  Archdeacon  Birch 

24.  The  Dean  of  Norwich 

25.  Mr.  R.  B.  Martin 

26.  Miss  Peache 

27.  Rev.  C.  D.  Ginsburg 

28.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland 

29.  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch 

30.  Rev.  C.  Pritchard 

81.  The  Duke  of  Westminster 


82.  Rev.  Professor  Pusey,  D.D. 

83.  Do.  for  Keble  CoUege  Library 
81.  The  Bishop  of  Jenmlem 

85.  Mr.  George  Grore 

86.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 

87.  Mr.  D.  Macdonald 

88.  Mr.  William  Tipping 

89.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis 

40.  Rev.  John  W.  Dulles 

41 .  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey 

42.  Lieut -Col.  Warren 

43.  Mr.  Walter  Besant 

44.  Rev.  Sholto  D.  Douglas 

45.  Rev.  Arthur  M.  RendeU 

46.  Mr.  Geoi^  Bartram 

47.  Rev.  H.  R.  Whelpton 

48.  Mr.  Henry  Barker 

49.  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace 
60.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Perry 
51.  Mr.  James  M'Corkell 
62.  Mr.  Edward  Stanford 
58.  Mr.  Alfred  Putney 

54.  Mr.  George  Bentley 

55.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 

56.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Davis 

57.  Mr.  William  Adams 

58.  Chelmsford  Museum 

59.  Hon.  Sec  Sydney 

60.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P. 

61.  Rev.  T.  G.Rooke 

62.  Mrs.  Rashleigh  Rodd 

63.  Mr.  Henry  Lewis 

64.  Yen.  Archdeacon  Yesey 

65.  Montrose  Public  Library 
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72. 
73. 
74. 


77. 
78. 


06.  Mr.  C.  Baring  Young 

67.  Bey.  A.  Mackennal 

68.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wright 

69.  Mr.  Thomas  May 

70.  Mr.  Hngh  Mason 

71.  Mr.  Edward  Whymper 
Mr.  Alexander  M'Gri^r 
Mr.  W.  Bos  well  LowSier 
Mr.  Charge  F.  Watts 

75.  ReT.  G.  St  Clair 

76.  Mr.  N.  C.  White 
Mr.  Brvce  Smith 
Mr.  Charies  Walton 

79,  Mr.  William  Stnart 

SO.  Miss  Frances  Wakeham 

^1.  Mr.  GUes  T.  Pilcher 

S2.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts 

SZ.  Mr.  B.  Woodd  Smith 

84.  Mr.  W.  B.  Younjj 

35.  The  Wesleyan  CoUege,  Richmond 

86.  Mr.  R,  W.  M^Donell 

S7,  Rev.  Harry  Smith 

88.  Mr.  William  Long 

89.  Rev.  W.  A.  Hayes 

90.  Rev.  Thomas  Ladda 
Mr.  H.  M.  Ormerod 
Mr.  Henry  Lee 

93.  Hsv.  D.  D.  Robertson 
9i.  Mr.  W.  H.  Owen 

Rev.  Clement  H.  Prance 

Rev.  H.  Hall-Houghton 

Mr.  G.  S.  Gibson 

Mr.  William  Lethaby 

Rev.  Canon  Jarratt 

Mr.  John  T.  Mallet 

101.  Mr.  Eliezer  Flecker 

102.  Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright 

103.  Rev.  Henry  Collis 

104.  Rev.  G.  W.  Dalton,  D.D. 

105.  Mrs.  Cator 

106.  Mr.  George  Burns 

107.  Dr.  Cranage 

108.  Mr.  J.  D.  Lamb 

109.  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart 

110.  Mr.  W.  Cust  Gwynue,  M.D. 

111.  Rev.  Donald  MacLeod,  D.D. 

112.  Mr.  ^y.  Thomas  Lewis 
118.  Mr.  Robert  Tumbull 

114.  Mr.  W.  Bewley 

115.  Rev.  F-  Antrobus 

116.  Rev.  G.  Christian 

117.  Mr.  John  A.  Eastwood 

118.  Mr.  Edward  Gotto 

119.  Rev.  J.  J.  Burton 

120.  Mr.  I^wis  Biden 

121.  Rev.  William  Morton 

122.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Dawson 

123.  Rev.  J.  Ingham  Brooke 

124.  Rev.  Arthur  Atkinson 

125.  Mr.  John  A.  Brooke 


^1. 
^2. 


95. 
96. 
97 
98. 
99. 
100, 


126.  Mr.  A.  H.  Heywood 

127.  Mr.  Joseph  Carrick 

123    Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnson 

129.  Mr.  Sydney  GeJge 

130.  Mr.  W.  Dunkley  Paine 

131.  Algernon  H.  Paley 

132.  Mr.  J.  H.  Plowden 

133.  Colonel  Haig 

134.  Mr.  E.  B.  Wheatley  Balme 

135.  Colonel  Peard 

136.  Miss  Harriet  Barlow 

137.  Mr.  T.  L.  Gooch 

138.  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson 

139.  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lawrence 

140.  Rev.  Andrew  Melville 

141.  Rev.  G.  C.  M.  Douglas 

142.  Mrs.  Huish 

143.  Mr.  Thomas  Greenhalgh 

144.  Mr.  John  Spencer 

145.  Rev.  George  Horner 

146.  Monsieur  Lorte t 

147.  Mr.  Edward  Flatman 

148.  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson 

149.  Mr.  John  M.  Davenport 

150.  Rev.  Alexander  Henderaon 

151.  Captain  Philp 

152.  Rev.  T.  P.  PhUlips 

153.  Rev.  Thomas  Burdett 

154.  Rev.  R.  V.  Barker 

1 55.  Sunday  School  Union 

156.  Rev.  L.  W.  Waterhouso 

157.  Mr.  G.  J.  Philip  Smith 

158.  Rev.  W.  Chatterley  Bishop 

159.  Captain  Anderdon 

160.  Rev.  Howard  A.  Crosbie 

161.  Monsieur  A.  Dutan 

162.  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson 

163.  Mr.  F.  J.  Thynne 

164.  Rev.  W.  A.  Hayes 

165.  Mr.  U.  Lowe  Reid 

166.  Rev.  Prebendary  Hedgeland. 

167.  Rev.  J.  Clement  P.  Aldous 

168.  Rev.  W.  R.  Bell 

169.  Mr.  James  Falshaw 

170.  MissGarnett 

171.  Rev.  L.  J.  Scott 

172.  Rey.  T.  B.  Coulson 

173.  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte 

174.  Dr.  Chaplin 

175.  Rey.  H.  B.  Rawnsley 

176.  Mr.  Savery  Pinsent 

177.  Mr.  Edward  Dyson 

178.  Colonel  E.  Smyth 

179.  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood 

180.  Rev.  M.  W.  Clarke 

181.  The  London  Library 

182.  Rev.  John  J.  Bonar 

183.  Mr.  Horatius  Bonar 

184.  Mr.  John  G.  Good 

185.  Mr.  Alexander  Peckover 
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186.  R«rv.  Horrocka  Coclcs 

187.  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh 

188.  Mr.  James  Davies 

189.  Mr.  Andrew  Taylor 

190.  Mr.  H.  G.  Murray  Stewart 

191.  Public  Library,  Plymouth 

192.  Mr.  R.  Govett 

1 93.  The  University  Library,  Aberdeen 

194.  Mr.  John  Miller 

195.  Clifton  College  Library 

196.  Mr.  William  Simpson 

197.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Barclay 

198.  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Bourne 

199.  Rev.  RoBwell  D.  Hit^^bcoclc,  D.D. 

200.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

201.  New  University  Club 

202.  Miss  Ridding 

203.  Mr.  Thomas  Brooke 

204.  Mr.  W.  E.  Stevenson 

205.  Prof.  Albert  Socin 

206.  Mr.  John  Turnbull 

207.  Very  Rev.  James  F.  Montgomery 

208.  Rev.  Roderick  Terry 

209.  Colonel  Gawler 

210.  .Lenox  Library,  New  Ycrk 

211.  Rev.  Henry  Russell 

212.  Rev.  A.  E.  Noithey 

213.  Mr.  J.  W.  McGaney 

214.  Mr.  M.  H.  Milner 

215.  Mr.  K  L.  Kirby 

216.  Messrs.  D.  Wyllie  and  Sons 

217.  Mr.  F.  M.  Hall-Dare 


218.  L'Abbe  Laurent  de  St  Aignaa 

219.  Rev.  Howard  Osgood 

220.  Rev.  J.  G.  Smyth 

221.  Mr.  Gardner  B.  Perry 

222.  Rev.  Alfred  Bourne 

223.  Mr.  R.  F.  Martin 

224.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 

225.  Mr.  W.  F.  Burnley 

226.  Mr.  J.  Eustace  Grubler 

227.  Yale  College 

228.  Dr.  T.  Miihlan 

229.  Rev.  D.  M.  Brvmer 

230.  Mr.  Henry  Richardson 

231.  Mr.  C.  D.  Hartrauft 

232.  Mr.  George  W.  Childs 

233.  The  Master  of  Clare  College 

234.  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  sen. 

235.  Colonel  Hebbert 

236.  Rnstt^m  Pasha 

237.  Colonel  Wilson,  R,KC.B. 

238.  Major  Anderson,  R.E.C.M.G* 

239.  Proiessor  Paine 

240.  Mr.  B.  Khikowo 

241.  Mr.  Iljine 

242.  Mr.  W.  Morrison 

243.  Mrs.  Maxwell 

244.  HaiVJrd  College  Library 

245.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

246.  Owens  College 

247.  Mr.  C.  E.  G.  Crawford 

248.  Dr.  R.  F.  Hutchinson 

249.  Mr.  F.  A.  Eaton 


MEETING  OF  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

Meeting  of  General  Committee  of  June  24,  1879. 

Chairman,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

Letters  were  read  expressing  inability  to  attend  from  Sir  Mo8o» 
Montefiore,  Messrs.  Grove,  Harper,  Martin,  and  Morrison. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting  were  read  and  oonfirmed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Beport  'of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — On  resigning  the  trust  committed  to- 
them  on  June  Uth,  1878,  your  Committee  render  an  account  of  their 
administration  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

1.  On  their  first  sitting,  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon  was  re-elected 
Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year.  . 

2.  The  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  year  has  been  nine  teeny 
without  coimting  many  meetings  of  sub- committees. 

3.  The  memoirs  and  plans  belonging  to  the  sheets  of  the  map  executed 
by  Lieut.  Kitchener  were  completed  by  that  officer  in  September,  1879w 
He  handed  over  to  the  Committee  on  Ihe  IQth  day  of  that  month  the 
whole  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  consisting  of  (1)  a  complete  survey> 
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1-inch  coale,  of  rather  more  than  6,000  square  miles,  prepared  for 
publication  with  hill-fthading  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department. 
(2)  Twenty-six  volumes  of  memoirs— namely,  twenty  by  lieut.  Conder, 
and  tij.  by  Lieut.  Kitchener,  comprising  the  notes  made  by  the  Survey 
party  while  at  work.  (3)  A  reduced  map  prex>ared  by  Lieut.  Kitdiener 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Committee,  with  corrected 
photographs,  to  enable  the  printer  to  proceed.  (4)  A  number  of  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Lieut.  Kitchener.  (5)  A  number  of  special  plans 
drawn  by  Lieuts.  Conder  and  Kitchener.  The  Committee,  by  a  special 
resolution,  expressed  their  sense  of  the  ability  with  which  Lieut. 
Kitchener  had  brought  the  Survey  to  a  successful  termination.  It  was 
gratifying  to  hear  that  he  had  been  selected  by  her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment for  an  important  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 

4.  The  Conmiittee  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing  that,  by 
authority  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  the  map  of  Western  Palestine 
has  been  photo-zincographed  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department,  and 
is  now  so  far  advanced  that  it  might,  if  necessary,  be  published  without 
further  delay.  The  map  is  kept  back  only  for  ike  memoirs,  which  are 
necessary  to  explain  it. 

5.  The  Committee  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Hitchcock,  of  New  York,  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Exploration  of  Palestine.  The  correspondence  has  resulted  in  the 
arrival  of  the  materials  reaalting  from  the  American  Survey,  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  Committee  for  publication.  They 
consist  of  (1)  thirteen  sheets  of  the  country  lying  east  of  Jordan.  (2) 
Name  libts.  (3)  Memoirs  which  are  now  being  completed  by  the  Bev. 
Selah  Merrill,  of  New  York.  These  eheeti  will  also  be  photo-zinco- 
graphed, under  authority  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Department.  They  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Col.  Cooke,  E.£.» 
the  director,  for  that  purpose. 

6.  The  Committee  proceeded  immediately  after  their  appointment  to 
consider  the  preparation  and  reduction  of  the  smaller  map.  They  asked 
for  estimates  from  the  principal  map-makers  and  geographical  engravers 
of  the  country,  and  finally  came  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Stanford,  in 
whose  hands  they  placed  the  twenty- six  sheets  reduced  by  photography^ 
and  the  hill-shading.  The  agreement  was  signed  on  the  13th  day  of 
December,  1878.  The  outline  is  now  engraved,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  with  the  hill-shading,  which  is  necessarily  a  long 
and  costly  work.  It  will  probably  be  a  year  before  this  map  is  ready. 
It  will  be  issued  in  six  sheets.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  add  the 
American  work  on  the  same  reduced  scale. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  memoirs,  plans,  &c.,  the 
Committee  have  given  the  subject  very  careful  consideration.  In  the 
first  place.  Col.  Wilson,  one  of  the  General  Editors,  examined  and 
reported  on  the  materials  placed*  in  his  hands. 

On  the  receipt  of  tkif  Beport,  the  Committee  empowered  himio  get 
certain  imperfect  portions  completed ;    to   make  arrangements  with 
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Frofeflflor  Palmer  for  the  exammation  of  the  Arabic  name  lists ;  and 
with  Lieut.  Conder  for  the  execution  of  any  new  work  which  might  be 
required. 

The  Committee  then  instructed  their  Secretary  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  cost  ci  printing  and  publishing.  Budi  an  estimate  is  necessarily 
rough,  but  it  affords  some  guide  to  the  responsibilities  incurred  in  this 
great  publication.  It  was  found  that  about  £4,000  would  be  required 
for  the  undertaking,  counting  the  engraving  of  the  small  map.  The 
Committee  thereupon  invited  a  few  of  the  leading  publishers  in  London 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  Society  in  the  risk  of  publication.  It 
was  found,  however,  impossible  to  make  the  arrangements  proposed, 
and  the  Committee  have  now  decided  on  issuing  the  large  map,  with  all 
its  memoirs,  plans,  &c.,  first,  in  a  subscription  edition  limited  to  250 
members,  every  copy  to  be  numbered  and  signed  by  the  Chairman,  at 
the  price  of  12  guineas.  The  price  to  the  general  public  after  these 
copies  have  been  taken  up  will  be  considerably  higher. 

The  proposals  have  as  yet  been  sent  to  the  General  Committee  only. 
They  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly  StpUment, 
There  ieems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  edition  will  be  taken  up. 
No  time  will  then  be  lost  in  the  printing. 

As  regards  the  small  map,  the  Committee  have  undertaken  the  whole 
risk  out  of  the  regular  subscriptions,  and  have  passed  a  resolution  to 
place  on  deposit  account  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  soon  as  possible  to 
meet  the  outlay. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  George  Ghrove  sent  in  his  resignation  as  one  of 
the  editors,  and  his  part  in  the  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Major 
Anderson. 

Though  Col.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  Consul-General  in  Asia 
Minor,  he  will  continue  to  give  his  advice  and  supervision  of  the  proof 
sheets. 

8.  Tour  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  success  of 
"  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,''  a  book  which  they  announced  in  their  last 
Beport  as  just  ready.  It  speedily  ran  through  the  first  edition  of 
1,500  copies,  and  a  second  edition  of  500  copies  followed,  which  is 
rapidly  going  off. 

9.  Last  year  the  Committee  recommended  that  an  expedition  should 
be  sent  to  Galilee.  Subscriptions  were  invited  for  this  special  purpose, 
and  a  deposit  account  was  opened.  The  amount  subscribed  up  to  date 
is  £186  OB,  The  mission  will  be  sent  out  to  Galilee  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  funds  are  raised. 

10.  The  Committee  have  to  regret  the  loss  by  death  daring  the  past 
year  of  General  Cameron,  B.E.,  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey;  Col.  Home,  B.E.,  C.M.G.,  of  the  Intelligenoe  Department; 
and  Herr  Petermann,  the  German  geographer. 

11.  The  Committee  have  received  during  the  year,  from  all  sources, 
the  sum  of  £3,219  3s.  Id.,  of  which  £891  Is.  Id.  was  received  on  account 
of  their  new  book,  **  Tent  Work  in  Palestine."  The  expenditure  during 
the  same  time  has  been  as  follows : — 
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Printers  and  old  liabUities [  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 


£918  16  10 

»*TentWork" 839    2    2 

Exploration 270    5  10 

Bent,  Salaries,  Advertising,  Postage,  and  all  Office 

Expenses 790  12    9 

The  liabilities,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878  were  nearly 
£900,  have  beeoi  all  paid  off.  The  Society,  almost  for  the  first  time  since 
its  foundation,  is  now  out  of  debt.  There  is  also  a  balance  in  the  bank 
this  day  of  £522  17s.  lid. 

The  income  of  the  Sodety  during  the  year  has  been  almost  entirely 
due  to  annual  subscriptions,  showing  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  work 
is  permanent.  As  in  the  case  of  other  societies,  the  receipts  have  been 
influenced  by  the  great  depression  of  the  times,  but  the  income  of  the 
Society  has  been  affected  chiefly  by  the  paucity  of  large  donations. 

12.  Your  Committee  have  to  recommend,  as  the  special  business  of 
this  day,  the  registration  of  the  Society  as  a  limited  liability  Company. 

The  position  of  the  Society  at  present  is  as  follows.  It  has  no  consti- 
tution and  is  governed  by  no  rules. 

An  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  in  1866,  under  the  name  of  a 
sub-committee,  with  full  powers  of  management.  It  has  been  the 
practice  since  then  for  this  Executive  Committee  to  resign  their  office  at 
an  uTinnftl  meeting  of  the  Gheneral  Committee,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
report  on  their  action  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  General 
Committee  have  then,  after  accepting  and  approving  their  Beport,  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  an  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  Of  the 
original  members  present  on  the  formation  of  the  Society,  May  12th, 
1865,  four,  viz.,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  (now  Chairman),  Mr.  Grove, 
Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  Yaux,  have  remained  continuously  on  the 
Executive  Committee  to  the  present  day. 

During  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence  the  Society  has  become 
possessed  of  very  valuable  pro{>erty,  consisting  of  a  large  collection  of 
antiquities,  photographs,  the  copyright  in  three  books,  a  gr^at  quantity 
of  plans  and  drawings^  and — ^the  most  valuable  possession  of  all — the 
memoirs,  map,  plans,  and  drawings  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. 

The  Committee  are  advised  by  their  solicitors  that  they  have  no  power 
of  defending  this  property,  and  that  should  their  books  or  maps  be* 
pirated  they  cannot  even  sue  the  pirate.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seemed  advisable,  before  proceeding  with  fresh  publications,  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  this  defenceless  position.  A  sub- 
committee, consisting  of  Mjw  Hepworth  Dixon,  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  Mr. 
Morrison,  was  therefore  appointed.  This  sub- committee  reported  on 
Feb.  18,  1879,  as  follows  :— 

1.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  large  amount  of  property 
now  belonging  to  the  Committee,  consisting  of  collections,  drawings. 
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plans,  maps,  memoirs,  books,  photographs,  copyrights,  &c.,  it  is  de&irable 
to  take  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  property. 

2.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  of  the  three  methods  proposed  to  us  by 
which  this  end  may  be  obtained,  viz.,  by  Boyal  Charter,  by  private 
Tmsteeship,  or  by  Begistration,  the  last  offers  the  simplest  and  most 
convenient  means  of  attaining  that  object. 

3.  We  are  of  opinion  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee part  of  the  business  shall  bo  to  consider  a  recommendation  to 
register  the  Society. 

4.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  original  members  forming  the  Society 
should  be  taken  from  the  Executive  Committee,  and  as  many  as  are 
willing  to  sign  from  the  Oenoral  Committee,  to  the  number  of  seven  or 
more,  that  being  the  number  required  by  law,  but  in  order  to  cover  con- 
tingencies, at  least  ten  should  be  registered  at  first,  and  that  number 
kept  up. 

5.  We  are  of  opinion  that  perpetual  succession  should  be  secured  by 
providing  that  all  future  elections  of  members  to  the  General  Committee 
should  be,  as  at  present,  made  by  c3-optation,  and  that  such  future 
members  of  the  Committee  should  necessarily  be  members  of  the  proposed 
Society. 

This  Beport  having  been  received  and  adopted,  the  same. sub- com- 
mittee was  elected  again  to  draw  up  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association. 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  have  been  accordingly 
drawn  up,  submitted  to  counsel,  and  are  now  printed  and  in  your  hands. 

The  Besolutions  which  will  be  submitted  to  you,  notice  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  General  Conmiittee,  are  necessary 
before  the  papers  can  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Lastly,  the  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  donations 
and  subscriptions  of  £5  and  over  from  Lord  Lawrence,  Mr.  C.  F.  Fellowes, 
Mr.  J.  P,  Bacon,  Miss  Baxter,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Hall  Dare,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Mr.  Braithwaite,  Mr.  J.  E.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Few,  Mr.  Mc Arthur,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  Col.  Haig,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  Eeiss,  Mr.  G.  Bums,  Mr.  H.  M.  Ormerod,  Mr.  W.  D.  Fane,  Mr. 
Govett,  Mr.  H.  S.  Officer,  Mr.  C.  E.  Barlow,  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  Anon.,  per  Bev.  F.  H. 
Murray,  Bev.  J.  T.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  G.  M.  E.,  Mr. 
G.  M.  Hicks,  Bev.  F.  S.  Wigram,  Mr.  A.  H.  Heywood,  Mr.  Hugh 
.  Mason,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gamlen,  Mr.  G.  W.  Digby,  Bev.  J.  Lyon,  Bev.  W. 
H.  Walford,  G.  C,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Miss  S.  A.  Borrer,  Mr.  John 
Noble,  Bev.  H.  HaJl  Houghton,  Mr.  John  MacGregor,  Mr.  E.  G.  Gibson^ 
Miss  Wakefield,  Bev.  J.  T.  Houghton,  Mr.  Charles  Morrison,  Mr. 
Hastings,  N.  Middleton.  W.  Hepwokth  Dixon, 

Chairman  ExectUive  Committee, 

The  Beport  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  then  proposed  that  the  four  resolutions,  copies 
of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  members  of  the  General  Committee,  be 
passed.     In  proposing  the  motion  he  explained  the  circumstances  which 
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had  led  to  the  steps  proposed.    The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  carried  nnanimonsly. 
The  Besolntions  were  as  follows : — 

(1)  <*  That  considering  the  large  property  of  the  Fund  now  in  the  hands 
or  imder  the  control  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  maps,  copyrights 
of  books,  and  other  publicatioDS,  oollections,  drawings,  sketches,  and 
photographs,  &c  ,  and  the  present  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  any  infringement  of  the  copyright  take  place,  which 
would  destroy  the  value  of  their  property,  it  is  desirable  to  take  steps 
with  a  yiew  to  its  protection." 

(2)  "That  the  best  method  appears  to  be  the  registration  of  the 
Society,  with  Limited  Liability,  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Acts 
of  1862  and  1867,  as  a  Company,  but  without  the  addition  of  the  word 
'  Limited '  after  the  name  of  the  Company,  if  the  necessary  licence  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade." 

(3)  '*  That  the  draft  memorandum  and  articles  of  association,  copies 
of  which  have  been  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  General 
Committee,  and  which  have  now  been  read,  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  the  registration  of  the  Company,  and  that  steps  be  at  once  taken  to 
procure  the  licence  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 

(4)  **That  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  1879-1880  be 
empowered  to  take  such  further  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  as  a  Limited  Liability  Company  under  the 
Acts  of  1862  and  1867." 

Mr.  Glaisher  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Holland  seconded,  that  the 
Ckneral  Committee  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
gentlemen,  should  they  accept  the  invitation,  viz. : — 

Bishop  of  DXJKHAM. 

Eev.  J.  Hatx  Houghton. 
Colonel  Cooke,  R.E. 
Mr.  George  Bcbns. 
Lieut.  H.  H.  Kitcheneb,  R.E. 
The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  seconded  by  Mr.  Yauz, 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  re- elected 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Harptr,  whose  resignation  was  accepted  with 
regret,  and  with  the  addition  of  Professor  Hayter  Lewis  and  Lieutenant 
Kitchener. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Eaton, 

that  the  honorary  officers  be  re-elected.    This  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  prox>osed  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis, 

that  the  tiianiks  of  the  meeting  be  passed  to  the  Chairman.    This  was 

carried  unanimously. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 

At  a  meeting  of  Executive  Committee,  held  immediately  afterwards, 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  was  re-elected  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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GALILEE. 

In  tbe  oontrorersies  on  the  sites  of  Capematun  and  Bethsaida,  eyeiy 
crnmb  of  information  will  be  considered  of  interest,  and  it  is  important 
to  dear  np  ererjr  point  liable  to  misconception.  The  following  notes 
may  therefore  be  of  value. 

Oapematim, — It  is  now  generally  admitted,  I  believe,  that  Christian 
tradition  from  the  fourth  century  downwards  points  to  Tell  Hihn. 
CoL  Wilson  was  the  first  clearly  to  array  this  evidence.  As  regards 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  however,  the  advocates  of  Tell  HAm  consider 
that  the  "  Fountain  of  Caphamaum  "  was  the  'Ain  T&bghah,  and  that  it 
**  fertilised  the  plains  of  G^nnesareth  "  by  an  aqueduct. 

I  would  suggest  that  as  Josephus  does  not  mention  this  aqueduct,  it 
is  of  importance  to  prove  that  the  existiUg  aqueduct  is  of  antiquity 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  its  existence  in  his  days. 

The  level  of  the  aqueduct  is  52  feet  above  the  Sea  of  GaUlee,  and  the 
water  is  dammed  up  to  this  level  by  an  octagonal  enclosing  wall  round 
the  spring.  The  spring  wall  is  of  small  masonry,  apparently  modern^ 
and  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  'Aly,  son  of  Dhahr  el  'Amr,  in  the 
last  century. 

The  masonry  of  tho  aqueduct  has  not  been  described.  K  of  the 
Herodian  age,  the  masonry  should  be  large  and  the  mortar  hard  and 
Tvhite  (as  at  Cesarea).  Small  masonry  and  hard  red,  or  soft  white, 
mortar  are  marks  of  Arab  work,  as  is  also  the  working  of  the  stone 
with  a  toothed  chisel,  which  was  apparently  not  used  in  Boman  work. 

The  T^bghah  spring  is  brackish  and  unfit  for  the  Coi*acinus.  That 
fish  cannot  find  access  from  the  lake  because  of  the  50  feet  dam,  and 
the  adherents  of  this  site  seem  thus  placed  in  a  dilemma.  Without  a 
dam  the  water  cannot  be  conducted  to  Gennesaret.  With  a  dam  (as 
Col.  Wilson  remarks)  the  water  becomes  unfit  for  the  Coracinus. 

It  is  often  said  that  Capernaum  was  in  the  borders  of  Zebnlon  and 
Naphtali,  but  any  student  who  will  consider  the  line  of  that  border  as 
traced  in  Joshua  six.  will  find  that  it  ran  west  of  the  plateau  called 
El  Ahma,  which  extends  above  the  Sea  of  Gralilee  as  far  west  as  Tabor. 
The  following  sites  within  the  territory  of  Naphtali  lay  far  west  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee : — 

Bitzaanaim Bemlm, 

Adami . .  . .         . .         . .         . .     Admah* 

Nekeb  (Siadatha) Seiyadah. 

Jabneel  (Kefr  Yama)  Yemma. 

Hukkok  YcMk, 

Adamah         Ed  LdrMli. 

Ramah  Bdmeh. 

The  position  of  these  sites  makes  it  impossible  to  extend  the  border  of 
Zebulon  as  far  east  as  Capernaum,  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
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the  Gospel  (Matt.  iv.  13)  appears  to  be  that  Nazareth  was  in  the 
territory  of  Zebulon,  and  Capemanm  in  that  of  Naphtali. 

Professor  Schafif  states  that  Jewish  tradition  oonneota  Capemanm 
with  Tell  Hiim.  The  only  Jewish  tradition  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
connects  Caphar  Nahnm  with  the  city  of  the  Minai,  and  thus  with 
Minieh.    (See  *•  Tent  Work,'*  vol.  ii.,  p.  183.) 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  Nahum  in  question  must  be  the 
prophet,  but  in  that  case  the  city  would  be  named  Elkosh.  The  Jewish 
tradition  makes  Capernaum  to  be  named  after  a  Babbi  named  Nahum 
the  Old,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Beracoth  vii.  ^). 

As  to  the  tomb  of  Babbi  Tanhum,  Jewish  tradition  appears  to 
place  it  at  Mejdel,  which  favours  the  Minieh  site,  as  it  is  mentioned  with 
that  of  Nahum  (Sichus  ha  Tzadikim,  seventeenth  century). 

Before  entering  into  the  question  of  the  ancient  name  of  TeU  Hiim, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  require  to  know  whether  the  site  existed  in  the 
time  of  Christ  or  of  Josephus.  The  Rtyle  of  the,  synagogue  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  synagogues  known  to  have  been  built  by  Babbi 
Simeon  Bar  Jochai  in  the  second  century  a.d. — a  time  when  the  Jews 
are  well  known  to  have  flourished  in  Galilee,  the  Sanhedrin  having  its 
seat  at  Tiberias — that  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  considering  Tell 
H^m,  which  is  not  on  a  site  naturally  fitted  for  a  city,  as  having  sprung 
into  existence  after  the  first  centuiy  a.d. 

But  even  if  it  be  older,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  of  necessity  be 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  or  by  Josephus.  Josephus  does  not 
mention  Choraziu,  and  the  Gospels  do  not  speak  of  the  important  city 
of  Taricheee. 

Bethsaida, — Professor  Schaff  proposes  a  Galilean  Bethsaida  just  west 
of  Jordan,  but  this  seems  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  will  not  meet  the 
old  objection  of  Belaud  that  the  Galilean  Bethsaida  must  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gennesareth  ("  Palestina  Blustrata,"  8.Y.,  vol.  ii.), 
and  if  it  is  placed  so  far  east  a  single  site — ^Bethsaida  Julias — would  be 
sufficient.  The  Galilean  Bethsaida  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
explanation  of  Mark  vi.  45,  53,  compared  with  John  vi.  17,  but  the 
difficulty  is  not  met  by  Professor  SchafPs  proposal,  as  will  be  seen  on 
consulting  the  passages  cited.  The  true  explanation,  as  I  hope  to  show 
in  a  forthcoming  work,  seems  to  be  found  in  tracing  the  site  of  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  5,000  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  opposite 
Bethsaida  Julias.  By  such  an  explanation  we  are  able  to  unravel  the 
tangled  topography  without  supposing  a  second  Galilean  Bethsaida — 
not  noticed  by  any  author  of  antiquity— to  have  existed  within  a  few 
miles  of  Julias. 

lieut.  Kitchener  proposes  to  place  Julias  at  Tell  Kdm,  Against  such 
a  theory  may  be  quoted  the  absolute  statement  of  Pliny  that  this  town 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  description  of  Josephus  that 
Jordan  passed  Julias  before  entering  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Wars  iii.  10. 7). 
Neither  of  these  desciiptions  could  be  applied  to  Tell  H4m. 
The  whole  difficulty  respecting  Bethsaida  is  caused  by  its  being 
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menUoned  in  Luke  iz.  10,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  that  the  Sinaitic 
MS.  omits  the  name  in  this  passage. 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  difficnltj  as  to  Beth- 
saida  is  greater  than  would  be  supposed  bj  any  one  first  attacking  the 
question.  It  has  been  carefully  considered  by  Belaud,  Ghrove,  and  other 
authorities,  and  cannot  be  settled  out  of  hand  (as  the  Crusaders  settled 
it  in  placing  it  at  Khiirbet  Minieh),  without  reference  to  the  arguments 
and  authorities  cited  by  such  scholarly  critics  as  those  named  above. 

C.  E.  C. 


RIMMOK 

I  The  suggestion  that  MugMret  el  J4i  was  a  caye  inhabited  by  the 
remnant  of  the  Benjamites  is  based  on  the  identification  of  Rimmon 
•with  the  Pomegranate-tree  under  which  Saul  pitched  his  tent.  The 
latter  identity  was  first  suggested  by  Qesenius,  and  is  strongly  advocated 
by  Mr.  Birch,  whoso  zeal  and  originality  in  the  study  of  such  subjects 
must  excite  the  admiration  of  all  interested  in  Biblical  topography. 

The  place  of  refuge  of  the  Benjamites  has  always  been  previously  fixed 
at  the  present  village  Bammiln,  and  the  following  points  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  considlration. 

1.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  Sel'a  Rimmon  (''rock 
Rimmon,"  Judg.  xx.  47,  xxi.  13)  and  Ha  Rimmon  Asher  bi  Migron, 
**  the  pomegranate  which  is  by  Migron"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2).  The  latter 
might  be  very  suitably  fixed  at  "a  tree  in  Ramah'*  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6), 
which,  like  the  pomegranate  in  question,  was  the  place  of  Saul's  encamp- 
ment and  in  the  district  of  Gibeah. 

2.  There  is  no  mention  either  in  the  Bible  or  by  Josephus  of  any 
cave  as  being  the  hiding-place  of  the  Benjamites.  The  English  transla- 
tion, "in  the  Rock  Rimmon,"  is  misleading,  as  the  Hebrew  particles 
are  *Al  "  at "  (Judges  xx.  47),  and  Bi,  **  by"  (Judges  xxi.  13).  The  exist- 
ence of  a  cave  in  WSldy  Suw:einlt  named  Mughiret  el  Jai  has  therefore 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  question. 

3.  The  site  of  Rammiin  is  within  the  border  of  Benjamin,  since  it  is 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Bethel,  whence  that  border  ran  **  southward  " 
to  Archi  (*Ain  'Arlk),  after  crossing  westwards  firom  the  **  shoulder 
north  of  Jericho,"  which  seems  evidently  to  be  the  great  Widy  el  'Auj^h, 
beside  which  Naarath,  the  border  town  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  ap- 
parently stood  (Josh,  xviii.  12,  13).  The  site  is  also  within  the  Midbar, 
or  desert  of  Bethaven. 

4.  The  Rock  Rimmon  was  apparently  not  far  from  Shiloh  (Judges 
xxi.  12),  which  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  northern  site. 

5.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  word  SeVa,  which  is  still  in  use 
among  the  Fellahln  of  Palestine,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  not  generally 
applied  to  crags  or  precipices,  which  are  called  8huJ^  or  *Arcik,  but  in 
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the  neighboTirhood  of  the  village  of  Bammiin  there  are  oUffs  Bnffioiently 
high  to  be  called  Shnkf  (especially  that  now  called  Shnkf  DiM).  Ac- 
cording to  QeBeniuB  the  root  8tPa  means  «  elerated,"  bat  not  necessarily 
precipitous. 

6.  Mjgron  was  apparently  fiurther  north  than  Wlidy  Suweinlt,  and 
near  Ai  (Isaiah  z.  28). 

7.  Josephns  places  the  site  of  Saul's  camp  at  a  place  called  Aronra 
(Ant.  Ti.  12.  4),  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  translates  the  expression 
*'  mider  the  tree  "  (1  Sam.  zzxL  13),  in  another  passage,  by  the  same 
word  Aroora  (Ant.  yi  14.  8).  He  probably  follows  a  Targam  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  A$hah  There  is  a  village  'Ar6ra  north  of  Bethel,  but 
this  conld  scarcely  have  been  in  the  district  of  Qibeah. 

C.  E.  O. 


THE  NAMELESS  CITY. 
[See  Quarterly  Statem&rU,  July,  1879,  page  ISO.] 

Thb  position  of  the  dty — called  Bamah  by  Josephns — where  Saul 
and  Samnel  first  met  (I  Sam.  ix.  6 ;  Ant  vi.  4, 1)  is  a  crux  interprehim, 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  the  Old  Testament  topography. 
I  have  enumerated  in  a  former  paper  the  arguments  in  &your  of  a  posi- 
tion near  Soba,  where  Robinson  endeavoured  to  fix  Bamathaim  Zophim, 
the  main  objection  to  which  is  the  mention  of  Bachel's  tomb  on  the  line 
of  Saul's  return  journey. 

There  are  two  indications  which  seem  to  point  to  the  identity  of  the 
nameless  city  with  Bethlehem.  First,  the  &ct  that  it  was  in  the  **  land  of 
Zuph,**  by  which  we  may  perhaps  understand  the  country  of  Zuph, 
Samuel's  ancestor,  to  be  intended,  who  was  an  Ephrathite,  or  in- 
habitant of  Bethl^em  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  Second,  the  connection  between 
Bamah  and  Bethlehem  implied  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  ii.  18). 
The  term  Bamah,  or  **  hill,"  would  apply  to  the  situation  of  Bethlehem 
on  a  well-defined  spur. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  cautious  in  introducing  any  element 
of  pure  coigecture  into  such  a  question.  Bamah  was  a  common  name 
for  towns  in  Palestine,  and  Bamath  Lehi  was  apparently  on  the  border 
between  Judah  and  Philistia,  below  the  rock  Etam  (Beit  'At&b),  and 
thus  not  near  Bethlehem. 

Dr.  Bobinson  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  identify  the 
city  with  Bamah  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  the  attempt  to  identify  several 
Bamahs  on  one  site  resembles  that  of  Jerome  to  combine  various  Gtibeahs 
and  different  Bimmons,  which  has  caused  endless  confusion. 

Mr.  Birch  supports  a  view  which  has  often  been  put  forward  before, 
that  the  ''  hiU  of  Qod  **  (Gibeah  ha  Elohim)  to  which  Saul  returned  from 
the  land  of  Zuph  was  Jerusalem.  The  objection  to  6uch.a  view  appears 
to  be  that  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time  held  by  the  Jebusites,  whereas 
the  "  hill  of  God  "  was  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines.    Geba  of  Benjamin 
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standing  in  Saul's  native  district,  Gibeah  is  more  probably  the  place 
intended,  for  we  know  that  it  remained  a  g^arrison  of  the  Philistines 
until  one  year  after  the  accession  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiiL  3). 

The  name  Gibeah  is  nowhere  connected  with  Jerusalem.  Gabbatha, 
or  "  the  pavement/'  which  Mr.  Birch  connects  with  it»  is  derived  &om 
a  different  root,  without  any  guttural,  and  applies  to  the  Court  of 
Antonia. 

Mr.  Birch  further  remarks,  '*  the  high  place  of  Samuel  might  doubt- 
less have  been  seen  any  day  down  to  the  ill-fated  24th  October,  1874, 
when  {in/andum  I)  these  memoi-able  ruins  were  concerted  into  Sahuni'B 
Cairn. 

The  cairn  in  question  (now  known  as  Bigm  el  Kabtan)  was  built  of 
scattered  stones.  It  stands  in  a  modem  ruined  hamlet^  with  a  Kubbeh 
of  Neby  Danilil,  which  I  visited  at  least  three  times  before  the  cairn  was 
built,  and  examined  carefully  without  finding  any  traces  of  antiquity. 

C.  R.  C. 


THE  TOMB  OF  DAVID. 

Js&EMiAH  bought  his  cousin's  field  at  Aaathoth,  though  the 
Chaldffians  were  besieging  Jerusalem.  Will  any  one  buy  the  ground 
overlying  David's  Tomb  (the  plot  is  not  large)  while  the  Turks  are  in 
the  Holy  City  F  Few  would  care  to  dispute  the  right  of  redemption 
with  one  patriarch  on  our  Committee. 

It  would  be  money  well  spent  to  buy  the  field  of  ** ,*'  which  is 

before  Jerusalem,  '*  the  field,  and  the  cave  which  is  therein,  and  all  the 
trees  that  are  in  the  field,  that  are  in  all  the  borders  round  about " 
(Gen.  xriii.  17) ;  **  to  gather  out  the  stones  thereof ;  to  plant  it  with  the 
choicest  vine  and  fig  trees,  so  that  even  Behoboam  could  recognise  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

Who  is  to  "  step  in  and  rob  our  Society  of  the  fruits  of  our  long  toils 
in  the  past"  {Quarterly  Statement,  Report,  1869,  p.  49)  through 
discovering  the  actual  tomb  of  David  by  means  of  excavations 
judiciously  made  on  reliable  data  obtained  by  the  Fund  ? 

Ovring  to  Moslem  jealousy,  the  Fund  rnay  not  dig  in  the  Haram  Area, 
so  as  to  settle  the  debatable  points  about  the  Temple ;  owing  to  the 
great  expense,  it  cannot  dig  among  the  buildings  of  the  city,  so  as  to 
recover  the  second  wall,  which  may  fatally  affect  the  claims  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  but  it  may  and  can  (if  funds  are  forthcoming)  dig  on  the 
south  side  of  Jerusalem,  on  Ophel  (so  called),  in  search  of  David*8 
Tomb. 

Nine  years  ago  Mr.  Grove  said,  '*  I  think  that  at  present  the  olject  we 
should  have  in  view  and  ke^  steadily  before  us  is  Jerusalem-^the 
exploration  of  Jerusalem  itself.  .  .  .  We  do  not  intend  to  let  the 
exploration  of  Jerusalem  slip  or  go  to  the  wall  at  all.*' 

The  surrey  is  secured.    Not  so  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem.    Why  not 
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oombine  with  the  Ghdilee  Expedition  a  few  excavations  at  tbe  Holy 
City  P  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Oommittee,  1869, 
**  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  endeavour  to  test  the  value  of  the  con- 
jecture, that  somewhere  in  the  face  of  the  Kedron  Valley,  boried  deep  in 
the  dSbris,  is  to  be  found  the  tomb  of  Dayid,  of  Solomon,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Judah.*'    This  attempt  will  be  unnecessary  if  we  can 

only  fill  up  correctly  the  laoxina  " "  above. 

We  hope  to  show  that  the  true  position  of  the  sepulchre  of  David 
may  be  fixed  within  very  moderate  limits.  Oar  plan  will  hurt  no 
religious  susceptibilities,  for  thebelief  of  Jews,  Moslems,  and  ChristianB 
has  consecrated  the  "  Coenaculum  "  in  the  upper  city  as  the  tomb  of 
David.  Erom  it  we  will  hold  aloof.  Full  success  would,  however, 
cause  a  wholesale  emash  of  theories,  since  the  tomb  has  been  placed 
with  varying  confidence  in  at  least  nine  different  localities,  and  only  one 
can  be  true.    These  are 

1.  T^ie  traditional  site  above  named. 

2.  Towards  the  north-east  of  the  Haram  Area,  or  under  the  Sakhra 

(Mr.  Fergusson). 

3.  Under  the  south-west  corner  of  Haram  Area  (Mr.  Thrupp). 

4.  On  Olivet  (Mr.  Lewin). 

5.  At  the  Tomb  of  the  Kings  north  of  Jerusalem  (M.  De  Saulcy). 

6.  South-east  corner  of  Mount  Zion  (so  called)  near  Silwan,  Quarterly 

Statement,  1874,  p.  98  (M.  Ganneau). 

7.  At  the  royal  quarries,  1875,  p.  103  (Colonel  Warren). 

8.  Higher  up  the  Tyropceon  Valley  than  the  present  Fool  of  Siloam  (Colonel 

Wilson;  letter,  April,  1877). 

9.  On  the  end  of  Ophed,  near  Siloam  ( Quarterly  Statement ,  1877,  p.  201). 
Of  these  we  may  reject  (5)  as  utterly  untenable  and  possibly  already 

withdrawn,  and  (9)  as  without  real  support,  since  I  rested  it  on  the 
erroneous  though  generally  accepted  tiudition  that  the  present  Pool  of 
Siloam  represents  the  Pool  of  Siloah  {Quarterly  StaiemoU,  1878,  187). 
See  Note  on  **  The  pool  that  was  made.*' 

As  Zion  or  the  city  of  David  was  on  the  hill  south  of  the  temple 
(id,y  182),  and  David  was  buried  '*in  the  city  of  David,'*  which  would 
aeem  to  mean,  if  not  within  the  city,  yet  oerttdnly  on  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  of  David  was  situated,  we  have  at  once  to  reject  1, 4, 5,  6,  and  7 
as  out  of  the  question;  the  course  of  the  wall  in  Kehemiah  iii.  renders 
(2)  impossible;  while  the  fact  that  at  (3)  the  tomb  would  be  covered 
over  in  Herod*s  time  by  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Koyal  Portico 
must  lead  us  to  reject  this  position;  (8)  alone  is  left,  and  we  elect  to 
win  with  it,  proposing  to  narrow  its  wide  situation  by  means  of 
Nehemiah  iii.  and  of  the  discoveries  of  Colonel  Wilson  and  Colonel 
Warren. 

The  Note  above  referred  to  leads  us  io  place  the  Fool  of  Siloah  some- 
where  in  the  TyropcBon,  north  of  the  present  Pool  of  Siloam  {Quarterly 
StcOement,  1878,  187,  and  as  pools  are  usually  in  hollows,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assume  that  it  was  in  the  led  of  the  ravine).    The  fountain 
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gate  would  probably  be  near  to  it,  for  (1)  the  Fool  of  Siloah  waa  by 
the  king's  garden;  and  (2)  we  read  of  the  "gate  between  the  two- 
walls  which  was  bj  the  king's  garden  "  ( Jer.  Hi.  7).  It  is  hardly  raslr 
then  to  say  that  the  fountain  gate  was  certainly  this  gate,  and  probably 
also  the  gate  in  Jer.  xix.  2,  **  The  Valley  of  Hinnom  which  is  by  the 
entry  of  the  Harnth  (Yulg.  Pottery,  A.V.  Bast)  gate/" 

In  Neh.  iiL  15  we  read,  Shallum  repaired  "  the  wall  of  the  Pool  of 
Siloah  by  the  king's  garden  and  nnto  the  stairs  the  city  of  David ; " 
in  xii.  37,  "At  the  fountain  gate,  which  was  over  against  them, 
they  went  up  by  the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David,  at  the  going  up  of 
the  waU." 

The  meaning  apparently  is  this :  The  gate  was  in  the  yalley ;  the 
wall  made  a  sort  of  dam  across  the  valley  (with  the  po(d  a  little  to 
the  north  of  it),  and  then  was  carried  east  up  the  step  side  of  the 
Ophel  (or  Zion)  ridge,  while  \tie  steps  went  up  (alongside),  of  course, 
again  to  the  north  of  it 

We  are  next  forced  to  make  the  wall  turn  south  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam 
(=  "pool  that  was  made"),  passing  at  some  point  ^over  against"  the 
sepulchres  of  David,  by  which  expression,  for  consistency's  sake,  we 
must  concede  that  the  sepulchres  were  on  the  h/t  hand—t.f.,  within 
the  wall. 

Now  the  great  question  is,  **  At  what  point  did  the  wall  cross  the 
valley  ? "  Having  settled  this,  we  could  find  the  pool^  the  ascending 
vfoUf  the  stairs,  and  the  toall  going  south  **  over  against "  the  sepulchres. 

Colonel  Warren's  exhaustive  excavations  on  the  east^  at  the  Virgin's 
Fountain,  enabled  us  last  year  {Quarterly  Statement,  184)  to  follow  Joab 
through  the  gutter  into  the  stronghold  of  Zion ;  if  only  there  had 
been  funds  sufficient  for  him  to  make  those  on  the  west  equally 
exhaustive,  the  question  before  us  would  be  answered,  and  we  could 
at  once  follow  Ezra  the  scribe  up  the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David. 

Apparently  the  valley  might  have  been  crossed  at  any  one  of  three 
different  points. 

1.  The  line  of  the  present  wall  is  antecedently  the  most  probable. 
The  rock  here  is  sixty  feet  below  the  present  surface  (Jer.  Bee.,  131). 
If  excavation  should  show  that  the  foundations  were  deep,  a  bed  of 
concrete  just  north  of  the  wall  would,  I  believe,  show  tJie  Pool  of  Siloah. 

2.  Somewhere  south  of  the  old  part  of  the  aqueduct  under  Robinson's 
Arch  (Jer.  Bee.,  106).  This  aqueduct  seems  (to  me)  to  have  been  made 
by  Hezekiah  to  carry  water  into  the  Pool  of  Siloah,  and,  if  followed, 
ought  to  lead  to  it. 

3.  Near  the  end  of  the  600  foot  passage  in  the  bed  of  the  Tyropceon 
(Jer.  Rec.,  131). 

In  &vour  of  this  point  one  might  ask,  *^  What  would  be  the  use 
of  continuing  the  passage  much  beyond  the  city  wall  P  " 

It  seems  hard  to  judge  between  the  three.  Happily  Colonel  Warren 
found  a  scarp  (Jer.  Bee.,  297)  on  the  Ophel  hill  (just  south  of  where  the 
present  city  wall  turns  north),  facing  west,  twelve  or  fourteen  foot  high, 
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"vrhioli  he  traced  for  fifteen  feet  to  north-west  and  south-east.  This  he 
thought  might  have  been  cut  to  give  additional  height  to  a  wall  running 
from  the  rocky  knoll  on  Ophel  towards  the  Haram  Area.  This  due 
<8eem8  worth  foJlowing.  If  the  scarp  ends  at  the  present  city  wall,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  (1)  is  right.  If  (2)  be  right,  the  scarp 
should  lead  north  to  the  crossing  wall.  If  (3)  be  right,  the  scarp  traced 
«outh,  or  other  indications  of  a  wall,  should  at  last  bring  us  to  a  crossing 
wall,  and  lead  onward  to  Siloam,  passing  the  sepulchres  of  David  on  the 
left  hand.  If  the  scarp  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wail,  1  can  only 
conjecture  that  it  must  have  been  cut  to  make  the  face  of  a  tomh,  and 
<iny  tomb  here  ought  to  be  royal. 

Next,  for  Colonel  Wilson's  evidence.  He  says  (Ordnance  Survey)  that 
at  Jerusalem  there  is  a  great  bed  of  soft  rock,  called  modahif  forty  feet 
thick,  while  the  layer  above  it  is  hard  rock  (miMce).  He  was  of  opinion 
that  David's  tomb  was  in  the  "  great  malaici  bed,"  since  all  the  tombs  at 
Jerusalem  are  so  except  those  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
those  high  up  on  Olivet.  It  seems  that  it  is  usual  to  find  the  soft  rock 
cut  away,  and  the  hard  rock  left  to  form  a  roof.  Here  is  another  due. 
We  must  first  look  for  the  tomb  of  David  in  the  great  malaki  stratum, 
and  it  will  be  beyond  measure  astonishing  if  it  is  ever  discovered  else- 
where. This  thick  bed  of  soft  rock  is  found  in  the  quarries  at  the 
Damascus  gate  (Ord.  Sur.),  and  again  in  the  Haram  Area,  where,  south 
of  the  dome  of  the  rock,  there  are  cisterns  cut  in  it  forty  feet  deep.  It 
seems  to  dip  to  south-south-east  at  about  10*".  Colonel  Wilson  had  not 
time  to  make  a  geological  map,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  show  exactly 
on  a  plan  how  the  malaki  bed  lies  on  the  Ophel  hill.  This,  however, 
could  easily  be  ascertained  on  the  spot.  A  tomb  is  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  Map  a  little  south-west  of  the  Yirgin's  Fountain,  so  that  it 
probably  reaches  to  that  point.  If  the  Ophel  hill  slopes  more  rapidly 
than  the  malaki  bed,  then  the  layer  of  soft  rock  ought  to  crop  up  on  the 
original  surface  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that,  with  a  dip  of  10"*  south-south-east,  it  ought  to  bury  itself,  and  yet 
it  appears  on  the  hill  south  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (Work  in  Pal.,  22). 
I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  really  comes  out  on  the  Ophel  hill  like 
a  Y  (see  diagram).  The  part  within  the  dotted  lines  denotes  the 
malaki,  as  it  would  appear  if  the  rook  were  cleared  of  soU,  &c.  The 
entrance  to  the  sepulchre,  of  course,  must  be  in  the  west  limb  of  the  Y, 
ao  as  to  be  over  against,  i.e.,  opposite  to,  the  wall,  going  south  to  the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  The  superficial  breadth  of  the  malaki,  Ijing  as  before  stated, 
on  a  hill  falling  to  the  west  1  in  4,  ought  to  be  less  than  160  feet. 

At  some  point  the  crossing  wall  ascends  to  the  east,  cutting  the 
malaki  (say)  in  the  line  A  B  C  D. 

Again,  as  the  missas  will  cease  to  overlie  the  malaki  at  some  point, 
called  G,  if  we  draw  a  line  parallel  to  A  D,  viz.,  E  F  H  G,  cutting  the 
malaki  in  F  and  0,  then  we  may  confidently  assert  that  the  enirance  to 
the  sepulchre  of  David  is  within  the  figure  B  F  G  D. 

Further^  this  area  may  possibly  be  divided  by  the  line  of  wall  mnning 
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to  t  he  south  from  A  C  (the  crossing  wall),  and  cutting  B  G  in  H,  so 
tnat  the  area  to  be  searched  is  further  reduced  to  C  H  G  D. 

From  Isa.  xxii.  16,  **  gi*aveth  a  habitation  {i.e.,  tomb)  for  himself  in 
a  rock**  (i.e.,  sela  =  in  a  cliff),  and  from  the  general  construction  of 
Jewish  tombs,  the  entrance  (which  Colonel  "Wilson  thinks  may  possibly 
haye  been  a  perpendicular  shaft)  I  firmly  believe  must  have  been  cut 
in  a  vertical  scarped  face  of  rock.  The  spot  may  probably  now  be 
encumbered  with  the  ruins  of  Herod's  white  (marble)  monument  (Jo3. 
Ant,  xvi.  7. 1),  which  apparently  fell  down  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Dio* 
Cass.  Ixix.  15). 

It  may  be  added  that  if  the  malaki  does  not  crop  up  south  of  the 
Haram  Area,  this  theory  is  worthless.     If  it  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the 

tomb  "  (Ordnance  Map),  I  shall  be  surprised.  That  it  was  within  the 
city  wall  seems  required  by  the  "  over  against "  (Neh.  iii,  16),  though 
**  the  gate  between  the  two  walls  by  the  king's  garden"  (Jer.  Iii.  7),  and 
vii.  32  and  viii.  1,  might  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  a  position  outside  the 
ancient  wall. 

Surely,  with  such  promising  clues,  we  ought  to  try  to  recover  the 
sepulchre  where  David's  dust  "  rests  in  hope  " — ^the  magnificent  cata- 
combs where  Solomon  "  lies  in  his  glory " — the  loculus  (bed)  of  Asa, 
"  filled  with  divers  kinds  of  spices ;"  in  short,  the  one  intact  monument  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah. 

Surely,  with  such  check  lines  to  guide  us,  we  ought  to  be  able  on  a 
coiTect  plan  to  fix  the  entrance  within  wonderfully  narrow  limits. 

Surely,  an  officer  of  the  R.E.,  of  the  "  W."  calibre,  could,  without 
literally  **  turning  every  stone,"  nevertheless  discover  the  entrance  (if  it 
be  there)  at  a  moderate  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  money. 

Surely  those  who  are  ititerested  in  the  full  illustration  of  the  Bible, 
especially  such  as  have  offered  funds  to  reopen  Jacob's  Well  and 
to  explore  Rachel's  Sepulchre,  would  not  be  backward  to  provide  the 
meaus  for  trying  to  bring  to  light  the  sepulchres  of  the  TCings  of 
Judah,  if  the  Executive  Committee  considered  that  there  were  sound 
reasons  for  anticipating  complete  success. 

W.  F.  Birch. 


NEHEMIAH'S  WALL  AND  DAVID'S   TOMB. 

If  the  Bible  is  the  handbook  for  Palestine,  Nehemiah  is  the  guide  for 
Jerusalem.  How  far  does  he  enable  us  to  make  a  correct  reconstruction 
of  the  ancient  city  P 

As  experience  has  shown  that  in  topographical  matters  general  consent 
is  occasionally  wrong,  it  is  necessary  to  show  reason  for  the  following 
obvious  premises. 

The  description  in  Nehemiah  iii.  mentions  in  strictly  consecutive  order 
certain  points  along  a  single  line  of  outer  defences,  and  beginning 
near  the  north-east,  goes  round  by  north  to  west  and  south  and  east> 
ending  at  the  starting-point. 
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(1)  That  the  line  was  single  is  obyious,  since  the  one  object  was 
to  fortif7  Jerusalem  as  qoickly  as  possible. 

(2)  That  the  places  occur  in  consecutive  order  is  obvious  from  xii. 
31-39,  where,  starting  from  an  intermediate  point,  one  party  passes 
certain  points  in  the  same  order  as  in  iii.,  the  other,  going  the  opposite 
waj,  certain  points  in  exactly  the  reverse  order. 

(3)  That  **  the  description  begins  near  the  north-east/'  &c.,  is  certain. 
Bobinson  says  this  course  is  obvious.  Mr.  Fergusson  abandons  au 
earlier  view  in  favour  of  it  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  the  "fountain  gate.*' 

Above  all,  it  is  the  only  theory  which  can  possibly  fit  in  with  the 
approximately  known  positions  of  **  the  tower  of  Hananeel,  the  valley 
gate,  the  fountain  gate,  the  city  of  David,"  and  **  the  horse  gate.*' 

As  it  is  stated  that  *^  the  breaches  began  to  be  stopped,"  it  is  also 
obvious  that  the  wall  was  not  thrown  down  along  its  whole  length. 

Thk  Cotjrsb  op  the  Wall.  (Neh.  iii.) 

1.  The  sheep  gate  was  evidently  in  the  outer  wall  on  the  north  side  oi 
the  temple,  close  to  **  Moriah"  in  the  annexed  plan.  The  identity  of 
name  requires  us  to  place  in  this  part  **  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  by  the 
sheep  market  (or  gate),"  so  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
Virgin's  Fountain,  souih  of  the  temple,  as  suggested  by  Bobinson,  &c. 
Passing  the  tower  of  Meah,  we  come  to 

The  tower  of  Hananeel,  apparently  on  the  ridge  running  south  from 
"Bezetha,"  but  projecting  somewhat  northward  towards  B,  so  as  (1)  to 
form  the  most  northern  point  of  the  city,  since  in  Zech.  xiv.  10,  **from 
the  tower  of  Hananeel  unto  the  king's  winepresses  *'  =  from  north  to 
south,  and  (2)  probably  to  protect  immediately  to  the  west 

8.  The  fish  gate  (probably  in  the  valley  running  south  from  the 
Damascus  gate),  a  very  weak  point  where  the  Chaldeans  entered 
(Zeph.  L  10). 

As  the  importation  of  fish  (xiii.  16)  through  this  gate  might  have 
given  rise  to  the  name,  it  has  often  been  placed  on  the  west  side, 
towards  the  sea,  through  inattention  to  the  fact  that  the  old  way  to 
Joppa  would  be  by  the  north  road,  and  near  Gibeon. 

6.  The  old  gate. — Here  (I  believe)  the  north  wall  turned  south,  making 
the  corner;  so  that  this  is  identical  with  the  corner  gate,  not  expressly 
named  in  Nehemiah. 

It  is  desirable  to  place  this  gate  well  to  the  west,  perhaps  as  far  as 
*'  Acra,"  since  Zech.  xiv.  10,  **  from  Benjamin's  gate  unto  the  place  of 
the  first  gate,  unto  the  comer  gate'^rrfiom  east  to  west.  For  the 
same  reason  the  Benjamin  gate  must  have  faced  east  at  the  north-east 
comer,  or  been  close  to  it,  and  so  could  not  well  be  the  sTieep  gate.  If  it 
is  meant  above  that  the  comer  gate  was  the  first  gate^  then  the  first  (in 
point  of  time)  gate  =  the  old  gate. 

Distant  at  least  400  cubits  (2  Ei.  xiv.  13)  from  this  last  gate  was  tht 
gate  o/Ephraim,  which  could  not  be  the  gate  of  Benjamin  (as  often  sup- 
posed), since  that  was  "by  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Jer.  xx.  2) ;  pro- 
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bably  it  was  near  (7)  **  the  throne  of  the  governor,"  since  the  place  for 
administering  jastice  was  at  the  gate. 

13.  The  valley  gate.  As  it  had  its  name  from  the  Yallej  of  Hinnom 
{Quarterly  Statement,  1878,  p.  180),  which  here  lies  on  the  north  side  of 
the  "  npper  city,"  this  gate  mnst  be  placed  either  (1)  in  the  valley 
(marked  "Tyropoeon")  facing  west,  or  (2)  on  the  brow  of  the  "  upper 
city  "  facing  north ;  in  any  case  a  little  east  of  £.  Its  resemblance  to 
the  Gennath  Gate  (id.  180)  of  Josephns  is  in  favonr  of  (2).  The  order 
of  places  in  2  ChroD.  zxvi.  9  inclines  to  (1) :  "  Uzziah  built  towers  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  comer  gate,  and  at  the  valley  gate,  and  at  the  turning  of 
the  wall'*  The  last  expression  means  apparently  a  re-entering  angle, 
which  I  can  only  suitably  place  at  the  junction  of  the  wall  from  the 
comer  gate,  with  the  wall  on  the  north  brow  already  named. 

The  wall  next  ran  due  south  at  least  for  1,000  cubits  to 

14.  The  dung  gate,  near  south-west  comer  of  the  "Upper  City." 
Here  apparently  was  "the  place  called  Bethso"  (=  dung-place), 
Jos.  W.,  V.  4.  2. 

15.  Hence  to  the  fountain  gate  the  wall  did  not  need  repairing; 
obviously  for  the  reason  that,  as  no  one  would  ever  think  of  attacking 
Jerusalem  on  this  south  side,  it  would  have  be^i  labour  lost  to  over- 
throw its  fortifications.  So  Nehemiah  (ii.  13,  14)  observed  the  waUs 
broken  down  a%far  as  "  the  dung  gate,'* 

Thus  with  little  trouble  ("facilis  descensus  Avemi")  we  have  got 
down  to  the  fountain  gate  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  to 
return  from  Tophet  ( Jer.  xix.  6, 14)  by  the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the 
city  of  David,  until  we  know  the  precise  position  of  tJie  fountain  gate,  is 
quite  a  different  thing. — **  Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est." 

Tvfo  years  ago,  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  Pool  of  Siloam 
really  represented  (as  is  usually  supposed)  the  Pool  of  Siloah  (iii.  15), 
I  gave  reasons  (which  seemed  to  me  conclusive)  for  fixing  the  sepulchre 
of  David  close  to  it,  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  Ophd  ridge 
(so  called). 

That  the  assumption  was  unsound  and  the  conclusion  worthless, 
appeared  probable  when  it  Tvas  pointed  out  {Quarterly  Statement, 
1878,  179)  that  the  Tyropceon  was  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  the 
ridge  named  the  true  site  of  the  city  of  David  (as  all  along  required 
by  Neh.  iii.  15 ;  xii.  37).  Instead  of  probable  it  now  seems  to  me 
perfectly  certain  for  reasons  given  in  Quarterly  Statement,  id,,  188,  that 
neither  of  the  two  Pools  of  Siloam  represents  the  Fool  of  Siloah,  and 
that  while  the  upper  one  {Quarterly  Statement,  1877,  204 ;  1878,  188) 
represents  "  the  pool  that  was  made "  (iii.  16),  '*  the  Pool  of  Siloah " 
(iii  15)  was  higher  up  the  Yalley  of  Hinnom,  with  "  the  fountain  gate  " 
and  "  stairs  of  the  city  of  David "  of  course  dose  to  it  {Quarterly 
Statement,  1877,  200,  203).    See  "  Note  on  the  Two  Pools." 

Omitting  these  three  points  for  the  present,  it  is  clear  from 
Neh.  xii.  37  that  the  wall  having  crossed  the  valley  of  Hinnon  ascended 
the  Ophel  ridge  near  ''the  stairs."    Then  (obviously  bending  to  the 
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south)  it  passed  *'  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David,"  and  went 
on  to  "  the  pool  that  was  made,"  i.e,,  the  present  Pool  of  SiloauL  This 
sweep  to  the  south  seems  improhahle,  until  we  consider  (1)  that  the 
ohject  was  to  rehuild  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  17),  and  not  simply  to 
make  a  fortification ;  and  (2)  that  the  wall  here,  like  that  from  the  dung 
gate,  probahlj  needed  but  few  repairs.  After  turning  north,  the  wall 
was  continued  apparently  on  the  line  of  Mana88eh*8  oitter  wall  "  without 
the  city  of  David  on  the  west  side  of  '  Gihon '  in  the  valley  "  (nachal) 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14  {Quarterly  Statement,  1878,  182). 

That  this  later  wall  was  the  one  repaired  by  Nehemiah  seems  to  be 
the  true  eiplanation  of  the  strange  fact  that  the  wall  now  rebuilt, 
instead  of  embracing  as  part  of  itself  such  points  as  "  the  armoury" 
(iii.  19);  «*the  turning  of  the  wall  and  the  tower,"  Ac.  (25);  "the 
water  gate  and  tower  "  (26) ;  **  the  great  tower'*  (27)  only  passes  **  over 
against,^*  i.e.,  ''opposite  to"  them.  This  expression  ** over  against**  is 
used  ten  times  in  Nehemiah  iii. ;  eight  or  nine  times  it  obviously  and 
necessarily  refers  to  objects  within  the  wall.  One  seems  forced  there- 
fore to  admit  that  in  the  remaining  cases  or  case  (iii.  15)  it  has  the  same 
reference,  and  therefore  "  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David  "  means 
that  they  were  within  the  wall  (see  below). 

26.  As  the  "gutter"  {Quarterly  Statement,  1878,  184)  may  have  been 
made  when  the  stronghold  of  Zion  was  constructed,  the  water  gate  need 
not  have  been  near  the  Tlrgin's  Fountain,  as  stated  in  Quarterly  State^ 
Tnent,  1877,  202. 

27.  Here  we  seem  to  join  the  wall  of  Ophel  {?  =  the  sweHing)  near  K, 
which  word  seems  to  denote  that  part  of  the  hill  where  the  narrow  ridge 
(of  Zion)  swells  out  to  the  east  as  we  approach  the  Haram  Area. 

28.  The  horse  gate  probably  was  near  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
latter  ( Jer.  xxxi.  40,  corner), 

29-31.  The  wall  may  have  gone  north  exactly  on  the  present  line. 
The  massive  wall,  however,  mentioned  in  Jems.  Kec.,  pp.  156-7,  offers  a 
suitable  course,  bending  west  to  the  sheep  gate,  to  complete  the  circuit. 

31.  The  place  of  the  Nethinims  {QyiOcavaBiplfi)  is  perhaps  referred  to  in 
1  Mace.  xii.  37.  "  The  wall  toward  the  hrooh  on  the  east  side  was  &llen 
down,  and  they  repaired  that  which  was  called  Caphenatha  "  (P  corrupted 
from  Cephar  Annathinim=village  of  the  Nethinims).  The  gate  Miphkad 
(t.e.,  of  the  appointed  place)  was  evidently  on  the  east  of  the  temple, 
and  near  it  "the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering  was  burnt,  in  the  appointed 
place  (Miphkad)  of  the  house,  without  the  sanctuary  "  (Ez.  xliii.  21). 

W.  F.  Birch. 


NOTE  ON  THE  TWO  POOLS. 

A.  The  Virgin* s  Fountain  is  certainly  Solomon* s  Pool  (Jos.  "W.,  v.  4.  2), 
and  so  may  well  be  the  King*s  pool  (Neh.  ii.  14).  As  the  valley  here  is 
narrow,  it  is  not  strange  that  Nehemiah  could  not  go  up  on  his  beast 
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through  the  ruins,  by  the  hrook  (Nachal),  since  at  this  point  the  fields  of 
the  Kedron  cease  and  the  hrook  begins  (Jer.  zzxi.  40).  It  is  unsatisfac- 
tory for  the  saline  pool  to  be  called  by  two  names  in  Neh.  iL,  iii.,  so  we 
must  consider  that  the  Virgin's  Fountain — i.e.,  the  King's  pool — was  not 
the  pool  tliat  w(i$  made, 

B.  The  channel  to  the  present  Pool  of  Siloam  must  have  been  under- 
taken by  Hezekiah ;  but  Shiloah  is  mentioned  earlier.  Therefore  thv 
waters  of  Shiloah  (Isa.  yiii.  6)  did  not  mean  the  waters  at  "  Siloam."  As 
the  fountain  flowing  fiom  the  city  of  David  would  better  represent 
the  royal  line  of  David  than  would  water  from  an  aqueduct  or  pool  else- 
where in  Jerusalem,  it  would  seem  that  the  Virginia  Fountain  must  have 
been  intended  by  Shiloah, 

0.  Adonijah  feasted  at  Eorogel  (the  Virgin's  Fountain)  =:Gihon,  in  the 
valley  (Nachal,  2  Ohron.  xxziii.  14),  eo  that  Solomon  must  have  been 
anointed  at  some  other  Gihon  (?=8tream  or  spring),  obviously  in  a  higher 
position,  and  so  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30.  '*  The  same  Hezekiah 
also  stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon  **  (=  rather  "  the  springhead 
of  the  upper  Gihon  ")  **  and  brought  it  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David." 

This  passage  seems  (to  me)  not  to  allude  to  the  channel  from  the 
Virgin's  fount,  but  rather  to  that  under  Bobinson's  arch,  conveying 
water  to  (1)  some  pool  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  {i.€»,  Tyropoeon),  due 
west  of  Zion,  and  not  to  (2)  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (so  called)  hardly  west 
at  all. 

To  (1)  and  not  to  (2)  I  would  also  refer  the  following  passages : — 

(a)  **  Hezekiah  made  a  pool  and  a  conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the 
city"  (2  Kings  XX.  20). 

{b)  *'  Hezekiah  fortified  his  city  and  brought  in  uxUer  "  (Thrupp  reads 
Ti&y  for  ric^i'^upper  GKhon)  **  into  the  midst  thereof :  he  digged  the  hard 
rock  with  iron  and  made  wells  for  waters  "  (Ecdes.  xlviii.  17). 

Now  we  hav€t  to  place  in  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  both  the  Pool  of  Siloak 
and  the  pool  that  was  made  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16),  since  it  was  not  the  King's 
pool  (see  A).  The  two  Pools  of  Siloam  (so  called)  cannot  be  the  two 
wanted,  since  it  would  have  been  labour  lost  (for  Hezekiah  apparently) 
to  have  made  the  upper  one  if  the  lower  already  existed.  We  have 
therefore  to  seek  for  a  pool  higher  up  the  Tyropoeon,  and  we  seem  to 
have  one  above  in  (1,  a,  fc).  Was  this  then  («)  the  Fool  of  SUoah  or  (y) 
the  pool  that  was  made  ^  As  the  wall  ran  from  (x)  io^  and  not  to  near  or 
opposite  to  {y)y  we  conclude  that  (1)  above  was  the  Pool  of  Siloah,  and 
(2)  the  pool  that  was  made,  since  the  wall  could  run  to  (2)  from  (1),  but 
not  from  (2)  to  (1),  situated  in  the  deep  bed  of  the  Tyropoeon. 

The  Mishna  says,  **Now  Siloam  was  in  the  midst  of  the  dty,"  and 
lightfoot  that  Shiloah  and  Siloah  are  not  the  same.  {Quarterly  State^ 
ment,  1878,  188.)  Isa.  xxii.  9,  11,  and  "  the  two  walls"  (2  Kings  xxv. 
4),  also  bear  on  this  questioui  but  the  point  of  them  is  not  to  me  satis- 
factorily  dear.  W.  F.  B. 
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THE   SACKED   CUBIT— TEST   CASES. 

Wb  shall  never  amve  at  any  definite  determination  of  the  value  of 
the  sacred  onbit,  and  of  its  equivalent  Talae  expressed  in  English  inohcF-^ 
tmlil  some  standard  case  be  taken  as  a  test  case,  wherein  the  actual 
length  in  cubits  is  given  by  contemporaneous  writers  of  things  which 
can  now  be  measured  in  English  equivalents.  Aud,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  rendered  the  more  useful  in  our  researches  in  relation  to  Temple 
measurements  generally,  the  test  case  should  be  confined  to  the  Area  of 
the  Haram,  the  undisputed  site  of  the  ancient  Temples  of  Solomon  and 
Herod. 

I.  The  Test  Case— Eobinson's  Akch. 

This  ease  has  the  decided  advantage  of  being  the  first  thing  identified 
in  the  Haram  Area  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  Temple  Area  at  the 
time  when  Titus  destroyed  the  Temple  and  its  surroundings.  Dr. 
Bobinson  suggested  that  this  abutment  of  the  arch  was  a  vestige  of  the 
bridge  from  which  Titus  addressed  the  Jewish  leaders.  Colonel  Warren's 
excavations  at  this  spot  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  the  abutment  of  a 
bridge  of  two  arches,  which  did  not  cross  the  Tjrropoeon  ravine,  but 
merely  formed  a  handsome  extension  of  the  middle  or  central  roadway 
of  the  Royal  Cloisters,  and  that  these  two  arches  were  a  magnificent 
termination  of  the  central  roadway.  It  was  simply  a  handsome  stair- 
way extending  to  the  middle  of  the  Tyropoeon  ravine,  on  piers  and 
arches,  and  permitted  an  exit  from  the  Royal  Cloisters  to  the  suburbs 
below  by  means  of  steps  and  a  stairway.  I  propose  to  use  the  distance 
of  the  north  side  of  this  arch  and  Royal  Stairway  in  English  feet  and 
inches  as  a  test  of  the  distance  of  the  north  side  of  the  middle  or  central 
roadway  of  the  three  Royal  Cloisters,  given  in  cubits. 

Josephus  gives  the  following  description  of  these  Cloisters : — 

"It  had  the  Royal  Cloisters,  with  three  walks,  which  reached  in 
length  from  the  east  yalley  unto  that  on  the  west. 

"  This  Cloister  had  pillars  that  stood  in  four  rows  .  .  the  fourth 
row  was  interwoven  into  the  wall ;  and  the  thickness  of  each  pillar  was 
such  that  three  men  might,  with  their  arms  extended,  fathom  it  round, 
and  join  their  hands  again. 

**  These  four  rows  of  pillars  included  three  spaces  for  walking  in  the 
middle  of  this  Cloister ;  two  of  which  walks  were  made  parallel  to  each 
other  .  .  the  breadth  of  each  of  them  was  30  feet  (20  cubits),  and 
the  length  a  furlong ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Cloister 
was  one  and  a  half  of  the  other." — ^Antiq.  xv.  11.  5. 

The  pillars  were  equal  to  the  span  of  three  men,  being  exactly  the 
same  diameter  as  the  two  pillars,  Boaz  and  Jachin,  in  the  Porch  of 
Solomon's  Temple — ^namely,  4  cubits.  Hence  the  entire  width  of  the 
Royal  Cloisters  was  4  -f  20  +  4  -{-  30  +  4  +  20  +  4  =  86  cubits.  But  our 
test  case  only  includes  two  of  these  three  Cloisters  and  two  i*ows  of 
pillars,  with  half  the  diameter  of  the  third  row  of  pillars ;  therefore,  the 
distance  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Middle  Cloister  ^m  the  outer  edge 
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of  i^e  fKmih  wall  wonld  be4  +  20  +  4  +  30  +  2  =  60  cubits.  Theee  60 
cnbits  should  have  exactly  the  same  value  in  English  feet  and  inches  as 
the  distance  of  the  north  side  of  the  Boyal  Arch  from  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Haram,  whatever  that  equivalent  value  may  be. 

The  typical  values  of  a  cubit,  which  has  been  selected  for  comparison, 
are  those  assumed  by  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth,  Colonel  Warren,  S.  Beswick, 
and  Lieut  Oonder.  And  the  estimated  values  of  these  60  cubits  will 
be  as  follows : — 

Inches.         Cabits.  teet. 

Smyth 25-00  x     60    =  125-00 

Warren    2100  x     60    =  10500 

Beswick  17*72  x     60    =  88*60 

Conder 16*00  x     60    =  8000 

Now  the  actual  distance  of  the  north  side  of  the  Royal  Bridge  from  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  Haram,  as  measured  by  Colonel  Warren,  is  thus 
given  by  him : — 

"  The  north  end  of  Bobinson's  Arch  is  89  feet  from  the  south-west 
angle.'' — "Jerusalem  Bestored,"  p.  117. 

My  estimate,  as  given  above,  is  88*60  feet,  and  the  values  of  the 
Cloisters  in  detail  will  be  found  to  be  almost  identical  with  admitted, 
measurements.  Take  Capt.  Warren's  estimate  given  in  his  latest 
work : — 

"  The  diameter  is  5  feet  9  inches  for  each  pillar.  The  middle  walk 
was  46  feet  wide,  and  the  side  walks  30  feet  each." — "  Underground,*' 
Ac.,  p.  71. 

My  values  are : — 

Cubits.  Inches  Feet. 

Diameter  of  pillar    4     X  17*72  =  5*91 

South  cloister   20     X  17*72  =  29*54 

Middle  cloister.. 30     X  17*72  =  44*30 

The  formula  I  have  adopted  for  the  actual  value  of  a  cubit  is 
s/3*U159  X  10  «  17*7245  inches.  And  I  regard  ^3*14159  as  the  ancient 
standard  or  Canon  of  Proportion,  and  the  foundation  of  every  standard 
of  length  and  capacity  uced  by  the  ancients. 

II.  Ancient  Length  and  Width  op  El  Aska. 

An  old  Arabian  MS.  was  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1836,  and  translated  by  the  Bev.  James 
Beynolds,  B.A.,  under  the  title  of  •*  History  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem," 
and  dating  back  to  April,  a.d.  1444.  In  this  old  Arabian  MS.  we  have 
A  description  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Mosque  El  Aska  at  that  date, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

"Looking  directly  in  front  of  the  northern  boundary  wall,  just  above 
the  gate  called  the  TyropcBon  Gate,  and  within  the  wcUl  of  the  marble 
pavement,  and  thence  estimating  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Mosque, 
the  length  will  be  784  cubits,  and  the  breadth  455  cubits  "  (p.  35). 

It  would  appear  from  this  old  Arabian  MS.  that  El  Aska  once  extended. 
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in  some  shape  or  other,  over  the  entire  area  now  occapiad  bj  the  pave- 
ment or  platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Book,  and  pei'haps  this  platform 
and  mosque  may  have  formed  a  part  of  what  was  then  known  under  the 
general  title  El  Aska.  The  discoveries  of  Colonel  Warren  prove  that 
the  northern  side  did  once  extend  to  the  length  of  two  tunnels,  which 
run  8  feet  beyond  the  vault  No.  29,  or  58  feet  beyond  the  northern  edge 
of  the  present  platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock.  Let  us,  therefore,  test 
the  above  values  of  length  and  width  with  what  we  find  in  the  Haram 
to-day.  And  first,  let  us  test  the  value  of  these  784  and  455  cubits  by 
the  four  typical  values  of  a  cubit  given  in  the  previous  case. 

Inehet.  CabKi.  FmI. 

Smyth 2600  X  784     -  16S8 '3  length. 

Warren    21*00  X  784     -  1872-0      „ 

Beswick  17*72  X  784     -  1168-0      „ 

Conder 1600  X  784     -  1045*8      „ 

Smyth 26-00  X  456  -  948  width. 

Warren    2100  X  455  -  796         „ 

Beswick  17*72  X  465  -  672         „ 

Conder 16*00  X  455  -  607         „ 

The  actual  width  of  the  area  from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
platform  to  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  is  exactly  672  feet.  And  the 
actual  length  of  the  area  from  the  northern  end  of  the  two  tunnels  of 
vault  No.  29,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  platform,  to  the  southern  wall 
of  the  Haram,  is  exactly  1,158  feet.  The  whole  civilised  world  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  approximate  measurement  of  1*5  feet  to 
the  cubit  =:t  18  inches,  and  this  value  has  received  the  almost  universal 
approval  of  every  standard  writer  o|i  Biblical  standard  measures  of 
length  in  every  age  and  country.  The  actual  and  precise  value,  however, 
is  17*7245  inches,  instead  of  18  inches,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
popular  use  and  reference. 

A  very  simple  test  is  furnished  by  estimating  the  value  of  a  digit,  or 
finger- width.  The  Talmudic  writers  say  that  a  cubit  consisted  of  six 
palms  or  handbreadths=24  digits.    Hence  the  following  test  values : — 

Inch...       Wgiu.      ^«;^ 

.   Smyth 26*00    ^    24     -    0*96 

Warren    2100    -^    24     -     118 

Beswick  17*72    ^    24     -     1*86 

Conder 1600    -h    24    -     1*60 

According  to  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  value  of  a  cubit,  the]  finger- 
width  should  be  equal  to  0*96  of  a  digit  per  inch,  or  3*84  finger-widths 
=  4  inches.  That  would  do  very  well  for  a  giant,  but  not  for  ordinary 
mortals.  In  Colonel  Warren's  estimate,  4  digits  would  be  equal  to  3*54 
inches,  which  is  too  great  a  width  for  the  average  hand  across  ^the 
fingers.  And  Lieut.  Gender's  estimate  would  only  give  2-66  inches  for  the 
average  width  of  the  hand  of  4  fingers,  which  is  the  average  value  of  the 
width  of  a  youth's  hand  across  the  fingers  of  the  age  of  8  to  10  years. 
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The  value  of  18  inclies  to  the  cubit  (17*72  inches)  would  give  an  average 
of  a  little  over  3  inches  to  the  4  fiuger- widths  or  handbreadth.  And  this 
value  will  be  true  in  99  cases  out  of  a  hundred  amongst  men  who  do  not 
use  the  hand  for  heavy  work. 

Colonel  Warren  speaks  of  his  discoveries  in  relation  to  this  scarp  at 
the  northern  edge  of  the  platform  as  the  "  north  wall  of  the  Temple  of 
Herod."  And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  I  found  there  the  old  north 
scarp  wall  of  the  Temple  courts,  not  far  from  the  gate  Tadi."  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  regard  this  scarp  as  Solomonic  and  not  Herodian. 
It  was  the  site  and  boundary  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  Temple  courts 
both  to  Solomon  and  Herod.  The  distance  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
two  tunnels  of  vault  No.  29  is  exactly  250  cubits  =  369  feet  from  the 
central  line  of  the  Sakhrah,  and  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Sakhrah 
as  a  central  cave  at  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  is  from  the  centre  of 
the  Sakhrah,  namely,  250  cubits =369  feet.  It  indicates  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Temple  Courts  of  Solomon,  as  much  as  the  western  wall  does 
its  western  limit.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Captain  Warren's 
discovery  of  this  northern  limit  to  the  Temple  Courts  has  never  been  as 
much  appreciated  as  it  really  deserves.  S.  Beswick. 

March,  1879. 

THE  SUPPOSED  TOMB  OF  ST.  LUKE  AT  EPHESUS. 

Reprinted   by  permission  from    the   TrariscKHons  of  the   Society  of  Biblica 

ArchoeoHogy. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Ephesus,  I  made  some  rough  sketches  of  what 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  in  his  work  on  the  discoveries  he  made  at  that  place, 
describes  as  the  probable  tomb  of  St.  Luke.  Afterwards,  on  comparing 
my  sketches  with  the  illustrations  at  p.  58  in  **  Discoveries  at  Ephesus," 
as  well  as  with  the  description  there  given,  I  found  that  at  least  one 
very  important  feature  of  the  monument  had  been  entirely  omitted,  and 
as  this  feature  seems  to  bear  on  the  original  character  of  this  ancient 
work,  I  submit  a  few  notes  on  the  subject,  and  a  couple  of  sketches  of 
the  place  by  way  of  illustration.  Mr.  Wood's  celebrity  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  Temple  of  the  great  Diana  is  so  great,  and  so  well  deserved,  on 
account  of  his  labours  and  their  final  result,  that  his  name  naturally 
carries  with  it  great  authority,  and  as  the  illustration  which  he  gives  of 
this  monument  may  be  copied  and  re-copied  into  other  works,  I  may  be 
excused  for  attempting  to  add  some  information  on  the  subject. 

The  place  is  within,  and  near  to  the  Magnesian  (>ate ;  and  all  that 
remains  at  present  of  it  is  little  else  than  a  mound ;  but  an  external  wall 
of  large  slabs  of  marble  is  visible  in  some  parts.  This  base  was  oirciilar, 
and  between  each  slab  there  has  been  a  dwarf  pilaster,  a  sketch  of 
which  is  given,  and  on  one  of  these  still  standing  there  is  a  panel 
with  a  Christian  cross  cut  so  as  to  stand  out  in  relief ;  in  a  smaller  panel 
beneath  is  the  figure  of  a  bull  or  ox,  with  a  well-developed  hump,  similar 
to  that  of  a  Brahminic  bull.  The  bull  being  the  symbol  of  St.  Luke,  led 
Mr.  Wood  most  naturally  to  the  oondnsion  that  tiie  monument  had  had 
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some  relation  to  the  Evangelist,  a  conclusion  which  I  think  few  will 
dissent  from— the  doubt  will  only  be  expressed  as  to  this  having  been 
his  tomb. 

This  sculptured  pilaster  seems  to  have  marked  an  entrance  which  led 
into  a  small  chapel,  and  the  sketch-plan  of  it,  which  is  here  submitted, 
will  make  it  evident  that  this  did  not  belong  to  the  original  design  of 
the  structure.  The  irregular  form  of  what 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  Christiui 
shiine,  bears  no  connection  with  the  cir- 
cular outline  of  the  monument.    The  one 
may  be  described  as  an  invasion  and  a 
conversion  of  the  other. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  character 
of  the  remains.  There  is  a  small  tunnel- 
like passage,  into  which  I  could  enter, 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  circular,  and  con- 
centric with  the  outer  wall  of  marble 
slabs ;  and  from  this  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  it  belonged  to  the  first  inten- 
tion of  the  building.  As  this  passage 
was  blocked  up  with  fallen  earth,  I  could 
only  penetrate  through  a  small  portion 
of  its  length,  but  in  that  I  found  a  cell, 
which,  from  its  size,  was  evidently  in- 
tended for  a  tomb.  This  cell  extended 
outwards  between  the  passage  and  the 
external  wall,  and  although  only  one 
cell  was  visible,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  others,  and  that 
originally  the  passage  had  gone  round, 
completing  the  circle,  and  that  sepul- 
chral cells  similar  to  the  one  still  to  be 
seen,  had  radiated  from  it  along  its 
whole  extent.  I  find  myself  confirmed 
in  this  conclusion  from  Mr.  Newton's 

description  of  the  '*Liou  *'  tomb  at  Cnidus       Pii-aster,  with  Cross  akd 
("  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,*'  ^^^^  >  Ephesfs. 

vol.  ii.  p.  224).  He  thus  describes  it :  "  The  lower  part  of  the  chamber 
is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  built  of  blocks,  and  is  pierced  with  openings, 
which  radiate  like  embrasures  from  the  centre  of  the  chamber  to  the 
outside  of  the  basement.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  these  passages 
were  intended  as  receptacles  for  bodies.  Such  an  arrangement  of  cells, 
or  BiKcu,  branching  out  from  a  principal  chamber,  may  be  seen  in  Helleoic 
tombs  at  Budrum,  and  at  Pyli,  in  the  island  of  Cos.  I  have  never, 
however,  before  met  with  the  circular  arrangement  adopted  here."  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  monument 
at  Cnidus  and  the  one  at  Ephesus — the  first  has  a  central  chamber, 
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whereas  in  the  other  there  is  a  passage  from  which  the  cells  radiate. 
The  cironlar  form  of  such  tombs,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Newton's 
account,  are  not  common.  He  also  explains  that  these  tombs  belonged 
*<  to  the  class  called  by  the  Ghreeks  Polyandrion — such  as  were  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  those  slain  in  battle  for  their  country." 

The  only  evidence  which  Mr.  Wood  quotes  to  giye  a  colour  of  proba- 
bility to  iiie  supposition  of  this  being  the  tomb  of  St.  Luke,  is  that  of 
the  Ghreek  Archbishop  of  Sm3rma,  who  found  it  stated  in  a  historical 
work  in  his  library,  that  St.  Luke  died  at  Ephesus.  As  the  name  of  this 
author  is  not  even  given,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  character  for 
authenticity,  the  reference  is  all  but  worthless.  Almost  everything 
regarding  the  life  of  St.  Luke,  as  well  as  his  death,  is  obscure  and  un- 
certain. Anything  reliable  regarding  the  place  where  he  died,  or  even 
his  sepulchre,  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  archsBology. 


Sketch-Plan  of  Polyandrion. 

The  value  of  the  contradictory  traditions  which  exist  may  be  illustrated 
by  this  reference  to  the  Gh-eek  Archbishop,  who  quoted  a  second  his- 
torian, according  to  which,  St.  Luke  had  been  hanged  at  Patras. 

The  position  of  this  Hellenic  tomb,  situated  in  such  a  public  place,  so 
dose  on  the  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  Msgnesian  Ghttes,  renders  it, 
one  would  think,  all  but  impossible  that  the  few  early  Christians,  at  the 
probable  period  of  St.  Luke*s  death,  would  have  been  permitted  to  select 
what  was  perhaps  a  public  monument  for  his  sepulchre.  The  insertion 
of  the  chapel  into  the  monument  must  have  been  of  a  later  date* 
Although  not  the  tomb  of  the  Evangelist,  yet  it  is  to  the  student  of 
Biblical  as  well  as  of  Greek  archsBology,  a  monument  of  considerable 
interest,  and  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  tho  lucky  accident,  as  Mr.  Wood 
himself  relates,  of  his  foot  striking  upon  a  block  of  marble  one  evening 
as  he  was  wearily  walking  home  after  his  day's  work,  and  which  led 
him  to  excavate  at  the  spot  next  day. 
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JOURNEY   INTO   MOAB, 

Made  in  April,  1877,  in  company  with  Babon  TOir  MiJNGHHAUSEN,  the 

Imperial  Oermanic  Consul. 

By  C.  Schick,  Architect  in  Jerosalem. 

April  ISth. — The  ■o-oalled  Ghor,  a  wide,  low-lying  plain  through 
which  the  Jordan  flows,  has  a  gradual  but  imperoeptible  rise  of  300  feet 
by  barometrical  measurement  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
mountains.  The  winter  torrents  proceeding  from  the  hills  have 
ploughed  beds  for  themselyes  through  the  plain ;  these  beds  are  on  an 
average  10  feet  deep  and  are  full  of  boulders.  The  fruitful  country 
round  Jericho,  and  other  well- watered  places,  lie  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Ydlley,  while  on  the  eastern  ridge  oasis- like  stretches  of  land  are  to 
be  found,  but  they  are  more  limited  in  extent  than  those  on  the 
western  side,  and  each  is  marked  by  an  artificial  hill  l3ring  from  north  to 
south,  Nimrin,  Eeferein,  Bameh;  they  correspond  with  the  "acacia 
▼alley,"  of  the  Old  Testament  (Numbers  xxxiii.  49). 

The  tents  were  pitched  at  Bameh  for  the  night.  The  old  town  was 
situated  on  a  plateau  between  the  Wady  Hesban  and  one  of  the 
conduits  for  water  that  proceeded  from  it.  The  walls  of  the  dimi- 
nutive castle  are  built  of  blocks  of  stone  of  about  3  feet  in 
length  by  1  foot  to  !}■  feet  wide  and  }  of  a  foot  thick.  There  are 
numerous  vaults  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  now  used  by  the 
Bedouins  as  grauaties,  and  also  a  large  cromlech  which  they  regard 
as  a  holy  place.  The  ground  is  covered  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  fragments  of  hewn  stones  and  with  potsherds.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour*s  walk  towards  the  north  of  this,  on  a  spur  of  the  ridge  of 
mountains,  is  another  group  of  ruins  called  Kal'at  er-Bameh,  and  a  third, 
of  which  the  name  is  unknown,  lies  towards  the  east,  beyond  the 
northern  side  of  the  narrow  glen  called  Wady  Hesban.  The  position  of 
the  place  reminds  one  forcibly  of  Banias  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan ; 
it  is  healthy,  the  soil  is  ridi,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable settlement  in  days  of  yore.  It  may  possibly  have  been  the 
site  of  the  Boman  livias,  named  Betramta  by  the  Syrians,  whereas  the 
Old  Testament  calls  it  Beth-Haran  (Numbers  xxxii.  36)  or  Beth-aram 
(Joshua  xiii.  27) ;  not  only  does  the  distance  given  in  the  Onomasticon, 
five  miles  south  of  Beth-Nimro  (now  Nimrin),  confirm  this  hypothesis, 
but  its  present  name  even  seems  to  show  traces  of  the  old  one. 

April  14eA.— A  steep  ascent  of  1,200  feet  (or  about  900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean)  leads  to  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  point  of  the  east  Jordanic  range  of 
mountains.  Here,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  compass 
showed  that  Jericho  was  nearly  W.  10  N.,  Tell  Kameh  W.  20  N.,  Tell 
Keferein  N.  42  W. 

A  second  height,  about  1,950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
remarkable  for  ten  or  twelve  pillars,  apparently  of  a  much  later  forma- 
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tion  towards  the  top  than   at   tlie  base,  some  of  them  broken  and 
standing  on  solid  square  pedestals. 

From  this  point  one  can  distinctly  see  Mount  Neby,  the  Nebo  of  the 
Old  Testament  on  the  other  side  of  the  deep  valley  of  "  Wady  'Ayun 
Musa/'  or  ''Spring  of  Moses.'*  The  road  leading  up  to  the  summit 
passed  by  the  first  corn-fields,  and  here  it  was  that  we  first  met  some 
natives  east  of  the  Jordan ;  they  were  Bedouin  women,  who  were  driving 
their  asses  laden  with  water,  from  the  ^ring  we  have  already  menticmed, 
back  to  their  tents,  spinning  wool  as  they  went. 

Another  ascent,  2,680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  brought  us  to  the 
highest  point,  on  which  was  a  Bedouin  encampment,  and  there  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  extensive  plateau.  We  had  climbed  the 
whole  way  from  the  Ghor  to  this  place  through  rocky  gullies  and  over 
stony,  red  ochreiBh,  and  chalky  ground  impossible  to  cultivate.  But 
from  this  point  onwards  not  another  rook  and  hardly  a  stone  was 
visible ;  far  and  wide  only  good  land  was  to  be  seen,  with  flat  undula- 
tions and  depressions,  which  formed  the  beginning  of  the  Wady,  but  not 
until  further  down  hill  did  they  become  real  valleys. 

The  first  place  worthy  of  notice  in  this  wide  plain  is  the  group  of 
ruins  called  Akfair,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  stone  table,  about 
8  feet  high  and  10  feet  broad,  visible  at  a  great  distcmce. 

After  a  journey  of  many  hours'  duration  through  this  part  of  the  plain 
we  reached  Ma'in  (the  ancient  Baal  Meon),  a  ruined  town  on  its  southern 
border,  which  is  already  well  known  from  the  descriptions  of  former 
travellers  (De  Saulcy,  1863,  and  Tristram,  1872).  It  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  flat  hills  enclosing  one  of  the  flat  valleys,  and  is  visible 
at  a  great  distance.  The  hill  on  which  it  is  to  be  found  is  connected  on 
its  western  side,  by  means  of  a  saddle,  with  other  hills,  likewise  possess- 
ing ruined  houses  and  cisterns*  The  lowest  storeys  of  these  old  houses 
are  partially  hewn  out  of  the  chalk  rock  that  crops  up  here  through  the 
thin  layer  of  soil.  The  greater  number  of  the  stone  buildings  aad  arches 
to  be  found  in  this  place  belong  to  the  Boman  period ;  one  long  red- 
coloured  stone  alone  shows  signs  of  ornamentation,  and  it  was  manifestly 
the  upper  step  of  a  doorway.  Besides  this,  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
vaults  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  the  stone  forming  its  threshold 
has  three  letters  carved  on  it. 

We  fixed  the  points  of  the  compass  in  this  place ;  'Hesban  £.  5  S., 
el-'Al  E.  25  S.,  Timed  E.  60  S.,  Samatsch.  Between  these  two  last 
nothing  could  be  determined  with  certainty.  A  number  of  Bedouin 
tents  were  pitched  round  the  ruins,  and  on  the  following  day  we  passed 
a  gipsy  encampment  at  a  short  distance  from  this  place. 

April  I5th, — ^The  undulations  are  more  marked  to  the  south  of  Ma'in, 
and  at  a  further  descent  of  about  550  feet  they  become  valleys.  After 
a  short  ascent  from  this  point  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  towards  the 
valley  sloping  upwards  to  Wady  Zerka  Main,  we  again  reached  the 
plateau,  at  one  point  of  which  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a  "Romsm.  road 
skirting  a  dilapidated  round  tower.     This  road  continues  its  oouzm 
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towards  the  south  through  a  gently  undulating  country,  and  passes  by 
more  remains  of  ancient  buildings ;  it  answers  to  the  description,  given 
by  old  authorities,  of  the  principal  highway  running  from  Hesbon  past 
Baal  Meon  and  Dibon  to  Babbath-Moab  and  Kerak.  Pursuing  the 
road  along  an  old  arch  of  a  bridge  oyer  the  dry  bed  of  a  brook  we 
reached  libb,  a  smaller  place  than  Ma'in,  but  which  contains  caverns 
hewn  out  of  a  hardish  kind  of  rock,  and  now  used  by  the  Bedouins  as 
stables  and  bams.  We  descended  the  valley  towards  the  south-east;  it 
became  narrower  and  more  precipitous  the  further  we  went,  and  towards 
midday  we  reached  the  encampment  of  the  friendly  Sheikh  Lafi*,  where 
the  hospitality  of  the  Bedouins  necessitated  our  spending  the  night. 

April  l^th, — ^We  went  along  the  road  which  first  skirts  the  top  of  the 
doping  sides  of  the  valley  towards  the  south  and  then  winds  along  the 
ascent  of  the  southern  hill-side,  at  a  place  where  the  valley  itself  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction.  On  arriving  at  the  summit  we  again  ceme 
upon  traces  of  the  Boman  road  near  the  ruin  of  a  tower  and  cromlech. 
At  a  still  higher  point  (2,150  feet  above  the  sea)  Wady  Wali  suddenly 
comes  into  view,  stretching  from  east  to  west.  It  also  possesses  a  tower 
and  cromlech,  from  whence  the  descent  of  500  feet  is  made  by  means  of 
a  steep  zig-zag  path.  Here,  in  a  broad  part  of  the  valley,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  a  smaller  valley  running  south,  is  a  hill  about  150 
feet  high,  but  sufficiently  precipitous,  named  Bas  (head)  el-Waly,  from 
whose  base  a  considerable  spring  proceeds,  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
soon  becoming  a  good-sized  brook ;  it  is  full  of  fish  and  frogs,  and  is 
eiUTounded  by  oleander  bushes.  We  made  this  our  head-quarters  for 
some  days.  Lower  down  the  valley  the  brook  is  fed  by  other  springs, 
and  at  a  short  distance  further  on  there  is  a  mill,  that  was  not  working  at 
the  time,  because  the  mill  stream  had  been  put  out  of  order  by  the 
winter  floods,  which  had  left  traces  of  their  overflow  of  from  70  to 
80  paoes  wide,  and  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  deep.*  At  this  place,  marked 
by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  hamlet  called  'Amman  G^tto  (P),  two  valleys 
branch  off,  one  of  which  running  from  tha  south  is  of  a  good  size,  and 
in  it  we  find  distinct  traces  of  the  old  road  to  Dibon,  while  in  the  same 
direction  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  are  to  be  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Between  this  point  and  the  camp  is  a  flat  hill  sloping  to  the  east,  west, 
and  south ;  on  its  northern  side  alone  there  is  a  narrow  path,  defended 
by  walls  and  a  fosse,  and  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  village, 
which,  however,  showed  no  iances  of  Boman  occupation.  This  place  is 
called  Skander  (Iskander,  Alexander).  On  the  other  side  of  the  little 
valley,  shut  in  on  the  east  by  this  hill,  and  lying  due  north  of  the  camp, 
are  some  scattered  remains  of  houses,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  cromlech 
with  a  paved  floor,  and  one  large  and  several  small  hewn  stones,  some 
in  an  upright  position  and  others  lying  on  the  ground.    The  largest  of 

*  Herr  Schick's  knowledge  of  mechanism  enabled  him  to  put  the  mill  in 
temporaiy  working  order  in  a  very  short  time,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
kindness  he  had  shown  the  Bedouins  might  induce  tiiem  to  forward  the  real 
ohjMt  of  his  journey,  but  this  hope  proved  vain. 
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these  is  over  10  feet  high,  and  is  found  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
principal  yalley  opposite  the  camp.  It  resembles  in  every  respect  the 
Wady  2ierka  Ma*io,  which  we  shall  describe  later  on,  except  tliat  it 
shows  no  trace  of  any  inscription. 

As  the  journey  here  from  our  lafet  encampment  wa^  a  very  short  one, 
we  took  an  hour's  walk  further  up  the  yalley  in  the  afternoon,  and 
found  that  we  could  again  reach  the  plateau  leading  to  Eubeibeh  by 
means  of  a  steep  rocky  path,  ascending  600  feet,  by  following  the 
southern  brauch  of  the  vidley  called  Wady  Deeb  and  passing  the  ruin 
of  Emku  Nasrallah  (Amka  N.  or  Amka  N.)-  One  of  the  most  con- 
siderable heap  of  ruins  is  situated  on  a  precipitous  peak  to  the  north  of 
the  principal  valley. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  south  of  this  place,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  are  a  few  ruined  houses  called  Mak  'ad,  and  under  thefee  are 
about  a  dosen  caves  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

April  20^A. — After  having  spent  three  days  in  making  attempts  at 
excavation,  we  continued  our  journey  on  the  20th  of  April.  A  long^ 
two  hours'  march  from  our  last  place  of  encampment  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley  Wady  Abu  Sidr,  and  following  the  course  of  the  old 
road  across  the  plateau,  brought  us  to  Diban,  the  andent  Dibon,  which 
was  so  celebrated  lately  as  Mesa's  capital.  It  was  built  on  two  hills,  the 
most  northerly  of  which,  although  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  was 
fortified  by  strong  and  in  some  places  double  walls,  and  in  addition  to 
.these  by  a  fosse  hewn  in  the  living  rock,  but  uncompleted.  This  must 
have  been  the  new  town  that  was  built  after  the  Moabitish  conquest 
under  King  Mesa,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription.  The  southern  quarter 
of  the  town  was  distinct  from  this,  and  was  much  less  fortified.  It  may  be 
called  the  more  andent  Dibon  of  the  tribe  of  Heuben.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  Bedouins,  who  saw  the  stone  before  its  removal  from  its 
original  position,  which  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  missionary 
Klein,  Mesa's  stone  was  found  within  a  large  cromledi;  but  strangely 
enough  neither  Klein  nor  Tristram  mention  this  cromledi,  although  the 
Bedouins  still  honour  it  as  the  supposed  tomb  of  a  neby  (prophet), 
and  therefore  regard  it  as  a  safe  repodtory  for  anything  of  value. 
Close  to  this,  on  the  south  of  the  high  town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tellated btdlding,  within  which  is  a  white  stone  tablet  with  a  few  crosses 
and  a  rosette  carved  upon  it.  It  serves  as  the  cover  of  a  grave,  and  the 
skeleton  beneath  is  perceptible  through  the  crevices.  Another  stone  of 
black  basalt  struck  us  immediately  on  our  arrival  in  the  valley  to  the 
north-east  of  the  town  by  the  strangeness  of  its  form,  as  it  also  did  our 
predecessor  Tristram,  who  held  it  to  be  a  mill-stone. 

The  road  to  ^Ara'ir  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  over  a  high  plain ; 
the  hdght  on  which  the  ruins  are  ntuated  has  only  a  slight  elevation 
above  this  plateau ;  but  on  the  southern  dde  it  has  an  unosually  ste^ 
and  rocky  descent  towards  the  narrow  glen  Wady  Mojib  (the  andent 
Amon),  whose  watercourse  down  below  is  only  perceptible  by  the  green 
stripe  of  brushwood  along  its  banks.  This  magnificent  vi0w,  contrasting 
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i^lendidly  with  the  high  plateau,  embraces,  besides  the  principal  valley, 
a  second  one  stretching  out  towards  the  east,  of  almost  eqtkal  sixe,  and 
sereral  smaller  glens  branching  ont  from  it. 

The  ancient  town  Aroer  was  of  moderate  size,  and  regularly  built ; 
there  are  distinct  remains  of  a  perfectly  square  wall  built  of  large  blocks 
of  unhewn  freestone,  each  of  which  was  about  500  feet  long ;  and  20  feet 
from  it  is  a  still  higher  inner  wall ;  the  highest  central  point  is  marked 
by  some  mined  buildings.  Outside  the  walls,  towards  the  north-east,  are 
the  remains  of  considerable  suburbs ;  on  the  highest  point,  east  by  north, 
an  upright  stone  is  placed. 

Half  an  hour's  distance  further  south  we  come  upon  the  much  less 
important  remains  of  Lejun,  only  remarkable  for  some  stones  with 
indecipherable  hieroglyphics.  We  found  several  ancient  cisterns  amongst 
the  ruins ;  they  were  perfectly  dry,  as  the  Bedouins  have  never  g^ven 
themselves  the  trouble  of  restoring  the  ruined  conduits.  Bather  than 
do  tlus,  they  let  their  women,  whenever  the  encampment  is  pitehed  in 
this  place,  carry  what  water  they  require  up  the  steep  rocky  path  from 
the  valley  below. 

On  our  return  to  Wady  Wall  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Karjet-'Alejan, 
which,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  are  situated  on  a  promontory  jutting  out 
between  several  flat  Wadys;  owing  to  the  crumbly  nature  of  the  stone 
there  are  but  few  subterranean  caverns  to  be  found  there. 

After  spending  another  day  in  exploring  the  Wady  Wali,  where  the 
Arabs  who  accompanied  us  had  remained  encamped,  all  further  excur- 
sions and  explorations  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the  arrival  of 
a  messenger  sent  by  the  consul,  who  brought  us  news  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Busso-Turldsh  war.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  return  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  shortest  route,  this  time  taking  a  westerly  direction. 

April  22nd. — The  road  ran  under  the  rocky,  narrow,  and  sometimes 
perpendicular  difiBi  overhanging  the  valley  of  Wady  Zerka-Ma*In,  and 
descended  the  same  until  it  turned  due  west,  at  which  place  the  sinuous 
course  of  the  brook  begins.  High  above  this  spot  we  came  upon  another 
upright  stone,  10  feet  high,  with  signs  resembliug  letters  carved  upon 
it.  Tbe  road  now  became  more  level,  with  cultivated  fields  on  either 
side,  imtil  we  reached  the  most  north-west  border  of  the  plateau. 
Another  descent  brought  us  to  the  spring  'Atn  Suweineh  and  here, 
among  heaps  of  stones  rich  in  iron  ore,  we  pitched  our  tents  for  the 
night. 

April  23r(2. — ^We  continued  our  route  through  the  so-called  Ghor- 
fieiseban,  that  sandy,  unfruitful  part  of  the  plain  lying  near  the  Jordan, 
till  we  reached  the  ferry.  Half  an  hour  farther  on  we  passed  the  ruins 
of  Suweineh  (Beth- Jesimoth  of  the  Old  Testament),  on  the  bank  of  a  rapid 
utream ;  and  an  hour  farther  we  came  to  another  ruined  city,  the  name 
of  whidi  was  unknown  to  our  Arabs.  The  chief  features  of  the  country 
'east  of  the  Jordan  are  the  numerous  cisterns  and  caverns  hewn  in  the 
ohalk  rocks,  and  often  used  as  habitations.  The  flat-topped  hills  are  gene- 
jcsHy  covered  with  earth  of  a  foot  deep ;  there  we  find  caves  of  from  five 
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to  six  feet  in  height,  and  borrowing  far  into  the  mountain.  They  are 
partly  hewn  in  the  hard  chalk  rock,  which  covers  a  strata  of  softer  chalk. 
The  entrance  is  partially  bmlt  np,  leaving  only  a  small  aperture.  Most 
of  these  caves  have  so  many  chambers  communicating  wifch  them  that 
they  deserve  the  name  of  labyrinths.  The  soft  chalk  formation  is  not 
very  substantial,  nor  is  it  deep  enough  for  the  low  dwellings.  To  gain 
the  necessary  height,  one  or  two  layers  of  a  conglomerate  of  flint,  much 
harder  than  the  chalk,  but  still  easily  broken,  had  to  be  pierced.  This 
conglomerate  is  usucLlly  from  nine  to  sixteen  inches  thick,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  caverns,  indudiug  their  floors,  are  iiregnlar  in  form  and 
level,  as  they  are  dependent  on  the  formation  and  layers  of  rock.  We 
find  a  marked  difference  when  we  compare  these  caves  with  those  hewn 
in  the  chalk  rock  at  Jerusalem,  which  are  perfectly  regular  in  form.  We 
occasionally  find  blocks  of  chalk  rock  close  to  the  walls,  which  the 
inhabitants  evidently  left  there,  not  only  on  acoount  of  the  hardness  of 
the  rock,  but  also  because  they  were  useful  as  tables  and  seats.  There 
are  no  traces  of  inscriptious,  excepting  a  single  raised  letter  on  one  of 
the  many  poteherds  lying  in  the  niche  of  a  cavern  at  Mak*ad,  about  five 
feet  above  the  fioor.  The  caves  are  generally  used  as  cellars  for  storing 
the  provisions  belonging  to  the  houses  which  are  bmlt  over  them.  It  is 
true  some  stand  isolated,  but  still  they  may  always  be  looked  upon  aa 
signs  of  the  former  presence  of  ancient  buildings,  for  very  few  are  com-^ 
pletely  isolated  in  the  rooky  sides  of  the  valley. 

Stone  monuments  as  well  as  caves  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  this  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  while  none*  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
western.  They  resemble  the  rude  memorial  stones  of  a  like  nature  in 
the  Keltic  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  same  typical  names  have 
been  used  by  other  travellers  for  these  Oriental  monuments,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  also  used  by  us. 

I«  Dolmens  consist  of  twenty-three  or  more  perpendictilar  blocks  of 
stone  connected  on  the  top  by  a  horizontal  slab ;  these  are  only  found 
on  the  ascent  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the  plateau — not  on  the 
plateau  itself,  but  on  both  roads  leading  to  it. 

II.  Cromlechs  are  circles  of  stones  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
oiroumferenoe,  surrounding  a  paved  floor,  and  all  possessing  a  low 
entrance  on  their  western  side.  To  this  day  they  are  considered  sacred 
by  the  natives,  and  on  that  acoount  are  called  Nebi. 

III.  Menhirs  are  huge  isolated  columns  of  stone,  are  less  frequently 
met  with  than  the  preceding,  and,  like  them,  are  given  on  the  map. 
The  principal  ones  we  saw  were  at  Akfair,  an  hour  south- west  of  lCa*ur 
and  west  of  Wali,  and  at  ArU^r. 

Only  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  plateau  is  used  for  agricultural 
purposes ;  it  is  totally  devoid  of  stones  and  trees ;  indeed,  we  only  met 
with  two  specimens  of  these  out  of  the  well-watered  valleys. 
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MOHAMMEDAN  TRADITIONS  RESPECTING  JOSHUAS 
PLACE  OF  SEPULCHRE. 
By  Ign.  Goldziheb,  Budapesth. 

An  artide  in  the  London  AiJtenosum  (1877,  page  601)  identifying 
the  burial-place  of  Joshua  Timnath-aerah  (Joshua  xxiy.  30)  or  Timnath- 
heres  (Judges  ii.  9)  with  **  Kefr  Harit,''  and  also  a  paper  by  Professor 
Sodn  in  the  Zeitsohrift  of  the  Gemum  PalestiBe  Exploration  Sooiety,  haye 
induced  me  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  those  plaoes  which  Mohammedan 
tradition  point  out  as  Joshua's  burial-place^  In  my  book,  **  Myths  of 
the  Hebrews,"  pages  336-40  (English  translation,  pages  279-82),  I  have 
spoken  more  at  length  of  the  actiTity  ol  Muhammedan  tradition  in 
determining  the  locale  of  the  sepulchres  of  prophets,  patriarchs,  and 
saints,  utterly  regardless  of  dates ;  indeed,  popular  traditions  affirm  the 
grave  of  one  and  the  same  person  to  be  in  different  localities.  We  could 
easily  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstantial  and  sing^arly  copious 
traditions  on  this  subject,  if  we  could  only  gain  access  to  some  of  the 
Arabian  writings  relating  to  the  pilrimages  made  to  Muhammedan 
graves.  Take  for  example  the  ''Book  of  the  Pilgrimages  to  Graves" 
— ^that  of  'All  ibn  Abl,  Bekr  el-HarawI,  and  that  of  the  Ibn  el-HawranI, 
which,  however,  are  only  referred  to  for  bibliographical  purposes.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  valuable  sources  of  information  in  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  books  of  Arabian  travels  found  in  European  Hbraiies. 

The  most  important  among  the  manuscripts  is  that  by  'Abd-el-Ghain 
ibn  en-Kabulusi.  After  having  written  various  short  accounts  of  his 
travels,  this  work  appeared  as  the  result  of  a  journey  undertaken  by 
him  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  for  the  specdal  purpose  of  making 
pilgrimages,  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  in  the  course  of  which  he  travelled 
through  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt*  and  Arabia.  Alfred  von  Eremer 
(A.D.  1850-51)  and  Gustar  Fliigel  (A.D.  1862,  voL  xvi.)  have  made 
valuable  analyses  of  this  work. 

I  shall  extract  from  the  work  of  Ibn  en-Kabulusi,  a  book  which  con- 
tains full  accounts  of  the  traditions  relating  to  these  graves,  such  facts 
as  treat  of  the  burial-places  of  Joshua,  son  of  Nun. 

One  of  the  fifty-one  places  bearing  the  name  of  Minyeh  is  the  ADnyeh 
near  TripoUs  in  Syria.  "  We  entered  the  large  village,  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  This  village  is  divided  in  two ;  one 
part  lies  low,  the  other  is  on  the  brow  of  the  hflL  The  whole  place  is 
the  property  of  the  Egyptian  Sufi,  owing  to  a  bequest  made  by  Kajit 
Bej.  We  here  inquired  wh^e  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Juscha'  was,  and 
wore  informed  that  we  should  find  it  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village. 
We  dimbed  thither,  found  the  door  open,  and  then  saw  the  guardians 
who  have  charge  of  the  grave.  These  people  came  to  meet  us,  and 
invited  us  to  take  up  our  abode  in  a  castle  standing  dose  to  the  burial- 
place,  the  windows  of  which  command  a  view  of  the  gardens.  We  then 
entered  a  cavern  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  which  contains  the  gtwe  of 
J  usch'a.    We  lighted  our  lamps  and  candles,  and  judged  the  grave  to 
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be  about  ten  yards  long  by  two  yards  bigh.  It  is  quite  empty  inside, 
but  is  surrounded  by  loopboles.  On  tbe  grave  there  is  a  stone  spout, 
by  means  of  which  Allah  supplies  the  yillage  with  water  in  times 
of  drought.  We  noticed  this  inscription  carved  on  the  grave- stone : 
''This  is  the  grave  of  the  poor  servant  Sdheikh  Juscha',  restored  by 
Saltan  el-Muktafi  es-Salihi  in  Tarabulus  in  the  year  684."  The  inscrip- 
tion astonished  us.  We  asked  each  other  how  it  was  possible  that  this 
grave  should  be  known  as  the  burial-place  of  the  prophet  Jusoha', 
when  the  inscription  is  so  worded  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  only  a 
WeU  of  the  pious  Sheiks  P  We  saw  in  the  book  of  the  pilgrimages 
of  the  Harawl  that  this  author  is  in  doubt  respecting  the  grave  of 
Juscha'.  He  mentioned  it  as  being  in  the  following  places :— Ka'arra, 
in  the  district  of  Hamat,  and  'Awarta»  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem 
and  Nabulus  "  (compare  Jakiit  Oeorgi.,  W.B.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  745,  in  which 
'Awarta  is  mentioned  as  the  burial  place  of  Joshua,  Ezra,  and  seventy 
more  prophets).  "  Madschir  ed  Din  el-Hanbat!  relates  in  his  '  History 
of  Jerusalem'  according  to  a  popular  idea  of  the  taking  of  Jericho 
(which  is  pretty  true  to  the  bibUcal  account)  that  Juscha'  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Kefr  Harit,  near  Nabulus.  .  .  .  Another  opinion  exists  that 
jCischa'  was  buried  in  the  village  es-Salt  in  the  Belka ;  his  grave  in  that 
place  is  looked  upon  with  great  respect  and  reverence.  It  is  twelve 
yards  long,  and  enjoys  great  celebrity  throughout  the  district.  But  I 
have  never  seen  it  stated  in  any  book  that  Jusoha'  was  buried  in  Minyeh ; 
it  is  simply  an  oral  tradition,  and  Allah  alone  knows  if  it  is  true.  Still  it 
us  quite  possible  that  this  tradition  may  be  correct ;  it  has  arisen  at  least 
from  the  respect  and  reverence  in  which  the  grave  is  held,  from  its  size, 
and  from  other  circumstances  of  a  like  nature.  As  regards  the  inscrip- 
ition,  however,  it  was  perhaps  composed  by  an  ignorant  man,  who  did 
not  know  what  epithets  to  use  in  describing  a  prophet  of  God,  for  he 
was  aware  of  no  other  grave  of  a  real  prophet,  except  that  of  Muham- 
med,  in  holy  Medina."  Then  comes  a  poem  written  by  the  author  in 
honour  of  the  grave  of  Joshua  in  el-Minyeh,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  the 
following  story:  .  .  .  ''Now  it  happened  that  we  visited  the  grave 
towards  sunset,  so  we  prayed  to  God  to.  stay  the  course  of  the  sun  once 
more,  as  He  had  done  at  the  request  of  Joshua,  for  whose  si^e  He  had 
performed  this  miracle,  because  we  had  still  a  long  way  to  go  before 
reaching  distant  Tarabulus.    And  Allah  granted  our  prayer." 

The  identification  of  Timne  with  Minyeh  was  caused  by  the  resemblance 
the  two  names  bear  each  other  in  sound  (mana  is  the  root  of  both 
words).  In  Jakut,  vol.  iv.  p.  707,  a  church  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of 
Majjafarikin  is  mentioned,  where  a  bottle,  contatning  a  few  drops  of 
Joshua's  blood,  is  preserved  as  a  miracalous  antidote  against  leprosy. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  take  into  consideration  some  of  the  Jewish 
opinions  given  in  Babbi  Jechiel  Minsk's  book,  called '  *  Seder  Nad-Dorot.' ' 
Kefr  Harit  is  there  mentioned  as  being  the  place  where  both  Joshua 
and  his  father,  Nun,  were  buried.  The  graves  are  marked  by  two  fine 
trees.    However,  this  author  also  gives  another  opinion,  according  to 
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which  the  sepulohre  of  Joshua  is  to  be  sought  in  'Awarta.  As  we  have 
shown  above,  this  view  is  also  held  by  the  Mohammedans.  In  a 
book  of  traTels  in  Judea,  bj  B.  J.  Eitdngen  (Jerusalem,  1844), 
in  which  all  the  Jewish  traditions  about  the  tombs  in  the  Holy 
Land  are  exhaustively  treated.  Joshua's  grave  is  also*  given  in  the 
same  work  as  being  in  Kefr  Harit,  and  the  following  remarks  are  added 
to  this  statement :— "  Joshua's  grave  at  Kefr  Harit  is  situated  on  a  high 
hill.  No  trace  of  building  is  to  be  found  there,  except  four  walls.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  cave  underneath,  in  which  the  grave  is  oont«ned. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  erect  a  building  there,  but  it  always  fell 
down  again,  and  so  at  last  the  attempt  was  given  up.  We  went  through 
a  short  passage  which  led  to  the  grave  of  his  father.  Nun,  and  found  it 
marked  by  a  large  and  handsome  monument.  We  entered  the  little 
mosque,  which  the  Mohammedans  have  buUt  in  front  of  this  grave.  We 
were  told  that  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  was  buried  there."  Babbi  J. 
Sohwan  also  mentions  Kefr  Harit  as  the  burial-place  of  Joshua. 


THE  STONE  HAT-TOIM  ON  THE  ECCE-HOMO  ARCH. 
By  Pbofessob  J.  N.  Sbpp. 

Thb  treatise  of  Herr  von  Alten  in  the  first  volume  of  the  (German 
SocietyHi  Transactions,  "  The  Antonia'and  its  Environs,"  quietly  settles 
to  the  author's  satisfaction  the  hypothesis  that  still  exists  in  the  legends  of 
the  cloister  and  amongst  pilgrims,  to  the  effect  that  the  castle  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Temple  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  prsBtorinm.  "  The 
police,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  peace  was  preserved  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple  during  the  tumultuous  times  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover, 
were  stationed  in  the  Antonia ; "  thus  the  worthy  author  expresses  him- 
self. I,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  I  proved  long  ago  that  Herod's 
new  palace,  situated  on  the  south-west  hill  between  the  citadel  and  the 
garden  of  the  Armenians,  was  the  station  of  the  Boman  authorities. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  market-place  stood  the  tribunal,  or  public  seat 
of  judgment,  which  Pilate  also  ascended.  It  was  made  of  stone  and 
not  of  wood,  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  move  it.  This  dais  of  the 
Porum  was  called  in  Syrian  Gabbatha,  and  to  this  fact  the  mistakes  of 
tradition  are  referable. 

We  find  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  Sanhedrin,  fol.  ii.  2.  Tosefta  c.  2, 
and  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  Sanhedim,  fol.  xviii.  4 :  **  The  elders  held 
their  sitting  on  the  furthest  point  of  the  Temple  hill."  On  this  terrace 
the  dome  is  still  to  be  found,  with  the  legendary  royal  throne  from 
which  Solomon  the  Wise  dispensed  justice,  on  which  Pilate  sat  in 
judgment,  and  where,  according  to  a  story  in  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  Omar  discharged  a  case.  The  Mutesellim  told  me  many  other 
things  about  it.  All  of  this  explains  the  miraculous  legend  told  by 
Antoninus  of  Placentia,  a.d.  570,  that  the  Saviour  had  stood  on  the 
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eqaare  rock,  on  which  the  present  Kubbet  es-Sachra  is  built,  during 
His  trial,  and  that  the  marks  of  His  feet  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 

The  hall  of  the  Synedriam,  whose  semicircle  extends  into  the  Holy 
Honse,  was  called  the  mosaic  hall,  or  Idthostroton ;  and  the  same  name 
is  giyen  by  Josephus  (Bell.  yi.  1.  8)  as  by  Arhteas  before  him,  to  the 
whole  payement  of  the  Temple.  Does  not  this  recall  John  tiy,  13, 
and  does  not  the  learning  of  later  days  lead  to  misi^yprehension  P 
When  Mudsohir  ed-Deed  wrote  of  the  "  splendid  payement  of  rode," 
he  meant  the  high  teiTace  within  the  Haram  eseh-Scherif,  on  which 
the  rocky  dome  stands,  as  though  resting  on  the  candlestick. 

The  yonnger  Agrippa,  in  order  to  giye  the  idle  p<^nlace  something 
to  do,  had  the  town  of  Jerusalem  payed  with  marble  flags.  The 
Emperor  Claudius  expressed  his  approbation  of  this  conduct*  Strabo 
mentions  as  an  extraordinary  and  praiseworthy  fa/ct  that  Sm3rma  was 
payed  with  stone  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Ecce-homo  Arch  in  the  so-called  Via  Dolorosa, 
both  of  which  names,  as  well  as  the  search  for  the  prsBtorium  in  the 
Antonia,  date  from  long  after  the  crusades  and  owe  their  existence  to 
the  Franciscan  order.  From  this  place  we  enter  the  educational 
conyent  of  the  French  Sisters  of  Zion,  and  become  the  sooner  recon- 
ciled to  their  having  settled  down  in  this  place,  which  was  by  no  means 
that  intended  by  the  Gospels^  because  they  confess,  in  the  name  they 
haye  taken,  that  they  belong  by  rights  to  the  Hill  of  Zion.  Some 
beautiful  stone  flags  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cellar  of  this  large  conyent, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  haye  been  brought  therefrom  the  Lithostroton 
of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  interesting  to  us  as  measuring  the 
depth  of  the  old  street,  and  manifestly  date  from  the  time  of  King 
Agrippa  the  Second.  Here,  to  the  north  of  the  Antonia,  the  ascent  of  the 
Bezetha  hill  begins,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  Forum.  The  Arch  of 
Triumph  or  Gate  of  Yictory  of  Hadrian's  time  is  to  be  found  in  this 
place ;  it  holds  the  same  position  as  the  ancient  Gbte  of  Benjamin  used 
to  do  in  the  second  wall,  while  in  the  third,  the  modem  "  Stephen's 
Gate "  has  replaced  the  old  door  leading  out  upon  the  road  to  the 
Mount  of  Oliyes  and  Jericho. 

But  there  was  more  than  this  to  be  seen.  The  kind  sister  drew  our 
attention  to  a  couple  of  stone  cylinders  of  solid  rock,  which  rise  about 
half  the  height  of  a  man  aboye  the  payement,  and  told  us  that  during 
the  excayation  of  the  place,  a  Rabbi,  or  some  otiier  learned  Jew  who 
was  passing  by,  had  informed  them  that  in  olden  times  in  Jerusalem 
addresses  were  deliyered,  proclamations  made,  and  auctions  conducted 
from  the  top  of  high  stones  such  as  these.  The  street  by  the  old  gate 
led  to  the  square.  After  the  building  of  the  third  town  wall  by 
Agrippa  the  First,  the  real  market  for  small  wares  with  its  shops  was 
situated  on  the  side  of  Golgotha,  as  we  read  in  Josephus,  Bell,  y,  8.  1: 
'*  After  the  taking  of  the  first  (outside)  wall,  Cassar  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of'  the  second  also,  and  then  adyanced  with  a 
detachment  of  picked  men  into  that  part  of  the  new  town  where  the 
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wool  mixket,  smithies,  and  clothes  markets  were  to  be  found ;  narrow 
streets  dose  to  the  wall  led  to  the  cross." 

I  fortnnatelj  discoyered  in  the  Mischna  Ta'anit,  c.  iii.  8,  mention  of 
the  stone  Hat-toim  as  being  dose  hj,  on  the  Temple  hill,  with  the  notice : 
**  All  lost  articles  are  proclaimed  here."  We  find  in  the  treatise  Baba 
mesi'a,  fol. 28, 2,  and  Ta'anit,  fol.  19  and  23,  that  Hon!  ham-Me'aggel, the 
drawer  of  circles,  a  celebrated  worker  of  mirades,  into  whose  hand  God 
had  giren  power  over  rain,  followed  the  example  of  the  prophet  Elgah, 
who  once  placed  himself  within  a  circular  trench  and  did  not  leave  it 
until  his  prayer  was  answered,  bj  praying  for  a  great  deal  of  rain  in 
the  time  of  drought,  when  Babbi  Simon  ben  Schetach  sat  on  the  throne 
of  judgment.  This  was  more  than  the  Israelites  wanted,  and  they 
complained  that  the  dew  of  Hermon  fell  too  heayily  on  Mount  Zion. 
But  the  worker  of  miracles  answered,  /'  Look  and  see  whether  the  stone 
hat-To'Im  has  been  softened  by  it." 

This  is  the  busiest  part  of  the  town,  for  here  it  is  that  the  street 
leads  up  to  the  Antonia,  and  the  people  pass  by  on  their  way  to  the 
Temple.  Eben hat-To 'Im  means  "stone  of  the  wanderers,"  i.e.,  the 
stone  of  those  who  wander  about  in  search  of  what  they  haye  lost. 
Any  artides  that  had  been  lost  were  here  proclaimed,  as  also  public 
announcements  and  notices.  But  two  similar  stones  are  before  us ;  if 
these  cylinders  of  rock  were  only  in  the  market-plaoe,  what  tales  would 
they  tell  us !  They  also  served  the  tribunes  of  the  people  as  ro&tra. 
They  were  used  as  platforms  near  the  Temple,  from  which  the  orators 
might  influence  the  masses.  From  thence  Simon,  son  of  Giora,  John 
of  Giscala,  and  Eleazar,  son  of  Juda  of  Gamala,  the  first  theocratic 
revivaUst,  may  have  harangued  the  emotional  populace  and  have 
aroused  the  fsnaticism  of  those  who  had  come  up  for  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  until  foreign  intrusion  grew  too  much  for  the  natives  to  bear, 
and  every  agreement  with  the  Bomans  became  of  no  avail.  It  was 
by  such  harangues  as  these  that  the  fire  was  kindled  which  reduced 
Jerusalem  to  ashes. 

But  another  meaning  is  also  attached  to  these  prodaqiation  stones : 
it  was  from  these  stones  that  slaves  were  publicly  sold,  and  the  book 
Sifira  gives  the  scrupulous  warning  that  Hebrew  servants  must  not 
be  ofiPered  for  sale  at  these  stones.  As  after  the  rebellion  xmder  Simon 
bar  Oocheba,  which  Hadrian's  general,  Titus  Annius  Bufus  (the  Jews 
called  him  Bufus  the  Tyrant),  put  down  by  force,  stamping  it  out  in  the 
blood  of  the  nation,  the  prisoners  were  sold  into  slavery  from  this  stone, 
as  135,000  Jews  were  sold  under  the  Terebinth  in  the  holy  place  before 
Hebron  at  the  rate  of  four  men  for  a  peck  of  barley.  The  so-called 
Ecce-homo  Arch,  near  the  stone  Hat-to'lm,  was  probably  a  triumphal 
arch  of  Hadrian  in  his  newly-built  ^lElia  Capitolina.  The  side  door  to 
the  south  is  unfortunatdy  destroyed,  while  the  northern  side  arch  pic- 
turesquely embraces  the  altar  in  the  stately  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Zion. 
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NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  JERUSALEM. 
By  C.  Schick,  Architect  in  Jeruaalem. 

If  we  leare  Jerusalem  bj  itii  present  North  Gtite,  wliich  is  called  hj 
the  Arabs  Bab  el-'Amnd,  "  Gate  of  the  Pillars,"  and  bj  Earopeans,  the 
Oate  of  Damascos,  and  jomnej  a  short  distance  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, we  shall  come  to  a  place  where  the  road  branches  off  into  four 
different  ways.  One  of  these  turns  to  the  light,  and  the  second 
to  the  left,  nmning  parallel  with  the  town  waU.  The  third  goes 
straight  on  towards  the  north  through  a  depression  of  the  ground  past 
the  burial-place  of  the  kings ;  it  is  the  Sultani,  or  highway,  leading  to 
Nabulus  and  Damascus.  The  fourth  road  has  a  north-westerly  direc* 
tion.  To  the  east  of  the  third,  or  Nabulus,  road,  is  a  broad  rocky  hill, 
containing  the  old  quarry  and  the  so-called  care  of  Jeremii^,  known 
to  the  Arabs  el-Edhamejeh.  Opposite  this,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Nabulus  road,  is  another  rocky  hill,  resembling  the  first,  but  on  a 
emaUer  scale.  At  the  western  foot  of  this  second  hill  the  fourth  road, 
which  we  mentioned  before,  runs  towards  the  north-west  Trayellers 
in  Palestine  have  of  late  years  bestowed  particular  and  repeated  atten- 
tion on  this  hill,  because  it  was  beUeyed  to  have  been  the  site  of  Gk)l- 
gotha.  Excayations  were  made  there  last  year,  and  they  have  provoked 
a  desire  for  further  research. 

This  rocky  hill  rests  upon  an  undulation  of  the  ground,  and  is  190 
metres  in  circumference.  It  is  of  circular  shape,  and  has  upright  walls 
of  rock  on  every  side.  These  show  traces  of  having  been  once  quarried 
and  of  having  had  graves  hewn  in  them.  They  are,  however,  only 
raised  a  few  metres  above  the  surrounding  ground.  The  hill  has  been 
artificially  fiattened  on  the  top,  and  is  now  overgrown  with  olive  trees. 
On  its  western  side  alone  a  bit  of  the  original  rock  rises  in  a  sort  of  hump 
to  the  height  of  from  three  to  four  metres.  It  slopes  gently  down  tbwards 
the  west,  but  to  the  east  it  is  very  precipitous,  and  in  this  part  an  open 
cave  is  to  be  found  in  which  the  remains  of  old  sepulchres  may  be 
recognised.  The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  on  its  western  side.  In  the 
summer  of  last  year  (1878)  the  owner  of  the  cave  determined  to  use 
it  as  a  room  or  magazine.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  wall  built  in  front 
of  the  cave,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  lower  ground  to  the 
•east  as  a  courtyard.  When  the  trench  to  form  the  foundation  of  this 
wall  was  being  dug,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ground  was  composed 
of  rubbish  containing  many  pieces  of  hewn  and  even  of  richly  carved 
stone.  The  excavation  was  therefore  made  deeper  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  begun.  In  doing  this  thej 
came  upon  a  perpendicular  wall  composed  of  small  cubes  of  0.10  metres. 
These  cubes  were  not  placed  horizontally,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but 
diagonally ;  and  thus  thej  formed  a  pattern  of  which  this  is  the  first 
•example  I  have  met  with.  Curiously  enough  this  wall  was  built  in  a 
curve,  whose  radius  consisted  of  about  12  metres.  When  I  first 
saw  the  wall  I  imagined  it  to  be  a  winding  stair  leading  to  a  sub- 
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terraaean  care.  Bat  as  no  steps  were  to  be  seen  at  what  was  appa- 
rently its  upper  end,  I  came  to  the  condosion  that  it  was  the  remains 
of  an  old  drcolar  wall  inclosing  a  oonrt,  in  which  there  had  been  some 
monument  or  building  made  of  the  carved  stones  which  had  been  found 
before.  I  did  mj  best  to  persuade  the  man  to  continue  his  excavations. 
At  first  my  entreaties  seemed  to  have  some  effect ;  but  he  soon  discon- 
tinned  the  work.  He  did  not  dig  deep  enough  to  show  the  flooring, 
which  probably  was  either  made  of  flags  or  was  a  tesselated  pavement. 
The  owner  of  the  ground  pulled  down  the  thin  circular  wall  which  had 
been  excavated,  and  used  the  square  stones  composing  it  to  pave  the 
courtyard.  The  middle  of  this  place  is  256  metres  distant  from  the 
Gate  of  Damascus. 

I  made  two  drawings  of  stones  that  were  dug  up  in  this  place.  The 
architecture,  and  perhaps  the  age  of  the  building  of  which  thej  formed 
a  part,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  determined  by  the  testimony 
they  afford.  In  my  opinion  the  stones  belonged  to  an  old  church. 
Still  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the  building 
of  a  Jewish  synagogue,  for  the  rosettes,  as  they  are  given  in  the  draw- 
ings, are  to  be  found  on  ancient  Jewish  sepulchres  in  the  rock.  The 
so-called  water-drops  are  arranged  like  steps  and  stairs.  The  carvings 
on  the  few  remaining  pilasters  resemble  triglyphs.  Of  the  other  pieces 
of  sculpture,  one  reminds  me  of  an  incomplete  form  of  the  egg  and 
dart;  probably,  however,  it  stands  for  something  quite  different.  The 
upper  row  might  be  taken  for  palm-leaves  twisted  into  a  spiral 
pattern.  The  stone  is  very  good ;  the  workmanship  is  somewhat  rude, 
and  is  not  always  exact  in  detail. 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  these  stones,  and  the  piece  of  wall  also,  as 
belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  which,  according  to  over- 
whelming  testimony,  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Theodosius,  built  "a  temple  outside  the 
North  Gkkte,  and  not  quite  a  stadium  from  the  city,  in  honour  of  Stephen 
the  First,  deacon  and  martyr;  it  was  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
splendour ;  however,  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of  January,  460,  that  the 
whole  building  was  consecrated.  The  empress  died  four  months  before 
the  consecration,  and  was  buried  in  this  temple."  There  was  a  cloister 
near  the  charch.  Both  church  and  cloister  were  destroyed  after  the 
invasion  of  Ghosroes  I.,  or  Omar.  The  Crusaders  probably  found  nothing 
of  the  building  but  its  memory  and  its  ruins.  In  the  later  times  of 
French  rule  another  church  was  erected  before  the  North  G(ate ;  it  lay 
to  the  right  of  the  road  as  one  came  from  without  towards  Stephen's 
Gate  and  close  to  the  town  waU,  while  to  the  left  (opposite  St  Stephen's 
Church)  was  a  large  building  called  VoBnerie,  which  served  as  stables 
for  the  asses  used  in  the  cloister,  and  later  on,  after  the  Saracen  victoxy, 
for  the  pilgrims.  The  foundation  walls  of  this  building,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  crypts,  were  discovered  in  the  year  1875.  Even  then  the 
idea  was  started,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  that  the  remains  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church  would  be  found  under  the  rubbish  on  the  western 
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fiide  of  the  Nabnlus  road.*  In  the  same  year  (1875)  a  hole  was  dug  for 
making  a  cistern  in  the  ground  to  the  west  of  this  road,  112  metres 
nearer  to  the  town,  or  in  other  words,  144  metres  distant  from  the  €^te 
of  Damasoos.  The  workmen  came  upon  several  sepulchres  in  this  place, 
and  in  one  of  them  was  a  large  stone  chest.  Dr.  Chaplin,  whom  I  took 
there  to  see  it,  has  described  it  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  English 
Palestine  Exploration  Fond.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  chest  wa3 
intended  as  a  protection  for  the  wooden  or  leaden  coffin  placed  inside. 
Its  presence  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  the  grave  of  some  person  of 
rank,  perhaps  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia  herself,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  pointed  out  that  St.  Stephen's  Church  must  have  been  dose  to  this 
«pot.t 

The  discoveries  which  I  have  just  described  are  calculated  to  prove 
the  truth  of  these  suppositions.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  decisiye 
conclusion  on  the  subject,  it  must  be  seen  whether  the  wall  indeed 
formed  a  circle,  and  what  the  space  within  it  really  was— whether  oUier 
objects  worthy  of  interest  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  rubbish,  and 
whether  there  is  an  as  yet  undiscovered  cave  hidden  underneath.  Ex- 
cavations on  a  large  seale  are  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  the 
Qerman  Society  for  the  Exploration  of  Palestine  may  find  this  a  problem 
worthy  of  solution. 

•  Compare  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Statemeni  for  1875,  p.  190 ;  1876, 
p.  143  f. 
t  See  P&lestine  Exploration  Fand  StcUementf  for  1876,  p.  9. 
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Rev.  Preb.  Earle  (two  years'  subscription)    0  10    0 
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LIST  OF  SCTBSOBIFTIOXS. 

BIKKENHEAD. 

March  22. -By  cash   £5  11    6 

1878. 
Dec.  18.— Mrs.  Newton £10    0 

187P. 

Jan.  26.— Rev.  M.  Fearaley 0  10    0 

„    26.— Rev.  Canon  Fielden 0  10    6 

Feb.    5.— D.  Wilson,  Esq.    110 

„    28.— P.  A.  Williams,  Esq 0  10    0 

Mar.  17. —Rev.  R.  R.  Robin 2    2    0 


BRIGHTON. 
July  1.— By  cash    JBS  12    6 

MissCruso  £0  10  0 

Rev.  T.  Calvert  0  10  6 

C.  Bellingham,  Esq 0  10  0 

G.  L.  Reid,  Esq 2    2  0 


MANCHESTER. 

Ai^nL  Quarterly  Slalemenl   £25    0 

»f  i» 8  13 

July  „  


Dec.  24th,  1878.— Cheque  (omitted  in  April  Q.  S.)  1 

Aug.  8 8 

Sept.  13 9 

..     17 2 


To  Sept,  13  :— 

oJ.  Sandbach,  Esq "  £0  10 

rtG.  W.  Rigg,  Esq 0  10 

"-      -•  0  10 

0  10 


aMrs.  Gilmore . 

rtRev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley   

oJ.  Allsop,  Esq 

aE.  Hardcastle,  Esq.,  M.P. 

aJ.  Napier,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  Symonds 

Rev.  W.  Barnes  Slacko..  .. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Hey  wood    

nT,  Rice,  Esq. 

aRev.  A.  E.  Robinson 


1  1 
1  1 
1    1 

0  10 

1  1 
1     0 

1  1 
1   1 


aRichard  Taylor,  Esq. 
aJ.  G.  Greenwood,  Esq., 

aRev.  E.  C.  Hore 

'  aT.  W.  Freston,  Esq.... 

aRev.  W.J.  Kidd   

aR.  Johnson,  Esq 


Names,  April  No.. 
,,      July  No.  . 


£51    8    0 


£1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

2  2 

0 

£16  3 

6 

29  14 

6 

5  5 

0 

£51  8 

0 

NORWICH. 
July  11.— By  cash    £12    1    0 


Rev.  H.  M.  Harvard 

G.  C.  Eaton,  Esq 

J.  J.  Winter,  Esq 

F.  R.  Holmes,  Esq .' 

The  Very  Rev.   the   Dean  of 

Norwich    

E.  K.  Harvey,  Esq 

Rev.  F.  HUdyard    


£0  10 

0, 

0  10 

6  , 

1  1 

01 

0  10 

6 

2  2 

oJl 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

Mrs.  Hildyard 

Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  , 
Rev.  W.  W.  Clarke  . 
Rev.  R.  W.  Kennion  . 
Robert  Geldart,  Esq.  . 
Rev.  T.  W.  Moore  .... 
Rev.  W.  R.  CoUett.... 
Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny.... 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 
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LI8T  OF  BITBflGRIPTIOVS. 


PLYMOUTH, 


Mn.  Gatwell  ..... 
B.  W.  Lethbridge 
ThoB.  Pitta,  JQS.  .. 

W.  J.  WhiU 

T.  Qimrd  

W.  C.  Nicholson.. 

J.  C.  Dyer 

W.  Angear    

J.  Tacfer 

A.  K.  Otre   

W.  W.  Anthony  .. 
Wm.  Babb   


£0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


H.  A.  Woodhonae  ... 

Mrs.  Woodhooie 

MinO.  P.Martin  ... 

Mr.  Carkeet 

Win.  Ring    

W.  T.  Hutchcns 

Geo.  Whittiey 

Rev.  H.  A.  Qreayea... 
H.  B.  S.  WoodhoQM 
Mn.  Woodhouae 


5 
5 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
5 
1 
10 


£i  19    0 


SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


July  2.  -By  caah . 
>»    7.  tt 

C.  S.  Alexander,  Eaq.,  High 
KnoU,  Goolbnm 

W.  C.  Dean,  Eaq.,  care  of 
Yooni^  Men'a  Chriatiaa  Aa- 
aodation,  Park  and  Pitt 
Streeta    

Lady  Allen,  Glebe  

Mrs.  Allen,  aen.,  Toxteth 

Mra.  W.  B.  Boyoe,  Tranby, 
Glebe  Point 

Mn.  C!owliahaw,  care  of  Rev. 
G.  Woolnongh,  M.A.,  Aah- 
field,  near  Sydney  

J.  S.  Adam,  Eaq.,  Paraza, 
Hunter'aHill  


£12    0    0 
6    2    9 


£1 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Jamea  Oomrie,  Eaq.,Northfield, 

KnrrajongHei^ta £110 

Lady  Hav,  Roae  Bay 110 

Mra.  Jenkina,  Nepean  Towera, 

DouglaaPark  110 

Mra.  J.  P.  Walker,  Glebe  Point  110 

Mra.  John  Pope,  Aahfield 1    1    0 

Mra.  Partridge,  Bathnral  Street  0  10    0 

Mra.  Perdrian,  Bahnain 110 

Mra.    J.    C.    Foote,    Ipswich, 

Qneenaland  , 0  10    6 

Very  Rer.  the  Dean  of  Sydney, 

George  Street   0  10    6 

P.  D.  McGormick,  Esq.,  Dow« 

ling  Street,  Woolloomooloo .  |    0  10    6 


TAUNTON. 

Ladies*  Aasaoeiation  (per  Mra.  Wolff)  :— 

Ang.  6.— By  caah  £5    6 

H.  J.  Badcock,  Eaq £1     1  0 

Rear  AdmiralJohnaon  0  10  6 

William  Rawlinaon,  Esq 0  10  0 

Rev.    B.  Wodehouae,    for  1878-»,  being 

abroad  last  year  110 

Mra.  Wolff  10  0 

Smaller  sums  13  6 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 

Sept  2.— By  caah £1    4 

W.  Edwards,  sen.,  Eaq £0  12    0 

C.  S.  Beard,  Esq 0  12    0 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alloa  :  Ray.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Rev.  Daniel  M*Lean. 

Abxbdsbn  :  Rev.  Prof.  Milligan,  D.D. 

Adslaidb  :  Rev.  W.  R.  Fletcher. 

AK8TRUTHEB :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

Abbroath  :  W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Armagh  : 

Ayr  :  Robert  Mordoch,  Esq. 

Barnslet:  Rev.  W.  J.  Binder. 

Basingstoke:  Rev.  W.  Marriner. 

Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 

Bedford  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 

Belfast  :  Rev.  Dr.  Porter. 

Bishop's  Waltham  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 

Birkenhead  :  Rel^  J.  T.  KingsmiU,  St  Aldan's  College. 

Blairgowrie  :  R.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

Blaokbhrn  :  Herbert  Biroh,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 

Bolton  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 

Bradford  :  Rev.  Henry  Barton,  B.A. 

Brecon  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq.  . 

Brighton  :  Rev.  C.  E.  Douglass. 

Broadstairs  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr. 

Bromlet  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Devercux. 

BuRNLET :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

Bury  :  Hon,  Treas, — Rev.  Cenon  J.  Hornby  ;  Eon,  /Sec-rrRev..  £.  J,  Smith. 

Cambredoe  s  W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  H. A.,  St  John's  OoUegej  Q.  T.  Beitany^  . 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius. 
Woodstock  :  Ontario. — William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 
Canada:  Toronto. — Sabscriptions  are  received  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan. 
Cardiff:  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  53,  Crockherbtown. 
Chelmsford  :  Rev.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Cheltenham  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
Chester  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
Chichester  : 

Chippenham  :  A.  T.  Eeary,  Esq. 
Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
City  and  County  of  Cork  ;  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Darlington  :  J.  P.  Pritehett,  FiSq. 
Derby  :  Rev.  Sholto  Douglas. 
Devonport  :  J.  Yenning,  Esq. 
Dorchester  :  Rev.  Handley  Moule. 
Dover: 

Dublin  :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
Dundee  :  Robert  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  Eon,  Treas,-' Alex,  Scott,  Esq. 
Durham: 

Dunfermline  :  Rev.  A.  Graham,  Crossgates. 
Eastbourne  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Whelpton. 

Edinburgh  :  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq.* 
F.R.G.S.,  4,  St  Andrew  Square. 
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LOCAL  A88O0IATIOK8. 

ExvTKB :  Rer.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  Rev.  W.  David. 

Falmouth,  for  the  Connty  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  and  W.  V.  Dymond,  Esq 

Farnham  :  John  Henry  Knight,  Esq. 

Fabnwobth  :  Rev.  H.  Bnrton. 

Flkbtwood  :  Q.  Gurwen,  Esq. 

Fbomb  :  Philip  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  J. P.,  North  Hill  House. 

Gateshxad  :  Rev.  H.  0.  Sterland. 

Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 

Glasgow:  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Macleol.  D.D.,  and  A. 

B.  Ji*Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Glouobstbb  : 

Okxxnook  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 
GuiLDFOBD  :  Capt  Campbdl,  H. M.I.N. 
Halbtbad: 

Hastikos  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Hbbbfobd  :  Rev.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vanghan. 
Hbbtfobd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Hbtwam  :  John  Hope,  Jan.,  Esq. 
Hitchin:  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
HuDDBBSFiBLD  :  Henry  Barker,  Esq. 
Hull:  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq.,  M.D. 
HuNTiNODON  :  Yen.  Archdeacon  Vesoy 
Ipswioh  :  Rev.  J.  R.  Tnmock. 
Ibblakd.—Dublik  :    Eon.  Sees.— Rev.   G.   T.   Stokes,   Blackrock ;    Denis 

Crofton,  Esq.     Treasuren, — The  Munster  Bank« 
Ibtikb: 

Jbbubalbm:  Dr.  Chaplin. 
Kbndal  :  Robert  Somervell,  Esq. 
KiBKCALDT :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 
Lakoabtbb  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Labkhall  :  Rev.  'William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  W.  P.     orison. 
Lbaminotok:  Rev.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  AV.  Pliillips,  M.A. 
Lbdbuby  :  Rev.  Salter  Stooke-Vaughan. 
Lbbm  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Lbiobstbb  :  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Pilcher,  B.  A. 
Lbith  :  James  Bnddwood,  Esq. 
Lbwbs:  Rev.  R.  Straffen. 
LiOHFiBLD :  Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Esq. 
LiNOOLir :  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison. 
LiYBBPOOL  :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  157,  Duke  Street. 
LoHDOin)BBBT :  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queen -sti*cet. 
MAID8T0KB :  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey. 
Malyxbn: 
BCanchbstbb  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Rev.  Canon  Crane.     Treasurer — Oliver 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann*s  Street 
BCanbfibld:  W.  Goak,  Esq. 
Maboatb  :  Rev.  G.  Collis. 
Mabkbt  Habbobouoh  :  Joseph  Nonnelly,  Esq. 
Mblboubnb,  Austbalia  :  Rev.  W.  Poole. 
Mbltok  Mowbbay  :  Rev.  Arthur  M.  RendeU. 
Mblbosb  :  Ralph  Dunn,  Esq. 
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LOCAL    AB80CXATI0N8. 

HiDDLBSBOSoroH :  Rev.  Edmund  Jackson. 

M0KTRO8B :  Mr.  Mackie. 

HoRPiTH :  Dr.  Robinson. 

M0S8LBT : 

Nxwabk:  Ladies' Committee.    Hon,  Treas,^VLTs,  Tallents;  J7on.  S0C— Mrs. 

G.  Hodgkinson. 
Kbwoastls  :    Hon.   TVeontrer.  — Thomas    HoJgkin,     Esq.;    Ron.    ^Siie.— 

W.  Lyall,  Esq. 
Norwich  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 
OxFO&D :  Rev.  Canon  Ridgway 
Paislst  : 

PxBTH  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
Pttlochrt:  Hngh  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Pltmouth  :  J.  B.  Rows,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly,  Esq. 
Ramsoatb  :  Rev.  F.  Oell. 
Rbadino:  O.  Leybnm  Carley,  Esq. 
Rbioatb  :  Alfred  Putney,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands. 
Richmond,  Surrey:  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 
RiPON  :  J.  W.  Weight,  Esq. 
ScABBORoroH  :  Rer.  J.  Bedford. 
SsYSNOAKB :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 
Si8siNOHirR8T :  Rer.  W.  Peterson. 
Shifnal  :  Rer.  A.  F.  Forbes.  . 
Shrewsbury  :  Rer.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 
Southampton  and  Romsbt  :  Rer.  Henry  C.  Hawtrey. 
S0UTH8EA:  Rev.  F.  Baldey. 
SowBRBT :  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 
St.  Albans  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrence. 
St.  Andrews  :  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 
St.  Germans  :  R.  Kerswill,  Esq. 
Staltbridge  :  Rev.  Dr.  Cranswick. 
Stroud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  :  Rev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 
Sydnetj  New  South  Walks  :  Rev.  R.  Steel,  D.D. 
Teionmouth  :  Rev.  H.  Hutchins. 
Torquay  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 
Tunbridob  Wells  :  Geo.  Bartram,  Esq. 
Warminster  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 
Wells  :  W.  L  Welsh,  Esq. 

Weston-super-Mare  :  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  and  J.  Titley,  Esq. 
Weymouth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 
Whitby:  £.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 
Willbsden  :  Rev.  J.  Crane  Whartoii. 
Winchester:  MissZomlin. 
Windsor  :  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 
Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  McD.  Roebuck. 
Worcester:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 
Yeovil  :  Rev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 
York  :  Rev.  F.  Lawrence. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  as  Honorery  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 

The  following  are  the  Agents  authorised  by  Local  Secretaries  to  receive,  dis- 
tribute, and  seU  the  publications  of  the  Fond  : 

Aberdeen  :  Messrs.  Wyllie  and  Sons. 

Baenslet:  Messrs.  T.  andC.  Lingard,  Chronicle  Office. 

Bath  :  Mr.  R.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 

Bedford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 

BiRKSNHEU) :  Mr.  T.  W.  Plumb,  8,  Bridge  Street,  Hamilton  Square. 

BoDMiK  :  Messrs.  £.  and  H.  G.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street. 

BoTTRNEMOXTTH :  Mr.  Hanklnson. 

Bradford  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  5,  Westgate. 

Brighton  :  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street. 

Burnley  :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  James's  Street. 

Cambridge  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill. 

Cardiff  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 

Cheltenham  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 

Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W.  Mack,  38,  Park  Street. 

Darlington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

Dover  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden,  176,  Snargate  Street. 

Dundee  :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street. 

Eastbourne  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Edinburgh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  4,  St.  Andrew  Square 

Falmouth  :  Mr.  K  C.  Richards. 

Fr%OME :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 

Greenock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelvie  and  Son. 

Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

Hitchin  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street. 

Huddersfield  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 

Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Saville  Street. 

Irvine  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 

Leeds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street 

Newark  :  Mr.  E.  J.  Ridge,  Market  Place. 

Northampton  :  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  Gold  Street. 

Norwich  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 

Perth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 

Preston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 

Reading  :  Mr.  G.  Lovejoy,  London  Street 

Scarborough  :  Mr.  Q.  Marshall,  72,  Newborough. 

Skvenoaks  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 

St.  Andrew's  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street 

Weston  :  Mr.  Robbins,  High  Street. 

Whitby  :  Mr.  Reed. 

Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Roebuck. 
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PAPERS    BY 

THE  REV.  JAMES    KING,   M.A., 

VICAR  OF  ST.  MARY'S,  BERWICK-ON-TWEED, 
AUTHORISED     LECTURER 

TO   THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


THE  BURIED  CITY  OF  JERUSALEM.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  York  Cathedi*al  in  Passion  Week,  1878. 
Price  la. 


PALESTINE   AS   IT   IS.      Notes  on  a  Recent  Journey  made 
to  the  Holy  Land.     Price  la. 

MOAB'S    PATRIARCHAL    STONE.       An  Account  of  the 
Monument,  its  Inscription,  and  its  Lessons.     Price  3^.  6d, 

JACOB'S    WELL.      The   History  and  Present  Appearance   of 
the  Patriarch's  Well.     Price  Qd. 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  55,  CHARING  CROSS. 
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PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION  FUND. 


Patron— THE    QUEEN. 

Quarterly   Statement 

FOR    1880. 


LONDON: 
SOCIETY'S   OFFICE,    i,   ADAM   STREET,   ADELPHl, 

I  AND  BV 

i      RICHARD   BENTLEY   &  SON,  8,  NEW  BURLINGTON   STREET. 
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INDEX. 


Ascalon,  the  ruins  of,  182. 

Barclaj*8  Gate,  17. 

Bethso,  108. 

Casius,  Mount,  153. 

Colonisation  of  Palestine,  the,  110. 

Disputed  points,  notes  on,  172,  228. 

Double  Gtkte,  59. 

Eastern  Palestine,  171. 

Epipbanius,  on  Golgotha,  109. 

KxchIus,  topography  of,  231. 

Gath,  170,  211. 

Gaza,  DiscoTerj  of  a  statue  near,  7. 

General  Committee,  71. 

Golden  Gate,  47- 

Golden  Calf  at  Bethel,  the,  103. 

Grove,   testimonial    to    Mr.    George, 

197. 
Haram  Wall,  the  masonry  of  the,  9. 
Notes  on  Col.  Wilson's  paper  on 

the  masonry  of  the,  91,  159. 
Heliopolis,  13o. 
Hding-places  in  Canaan,  235. 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  174. 
Hittite  Inscriptions,  the,  206. 
Hittites,  the  empire  of  the,  118. 
Identifications,  280. 
Jerusalem,  a  find  of  coins  in,  181. 

not«8  on,  101. 

Eanah,  the  river,  22^. 
Khita,  210. 

Length  of  the  cubit,  98. 
Limits  of  error,  243. 


Lower  Egypt,  a  journey  to  the  Biblical 

sites  in,  133. 
Maps,  the  reduced,  131. 
Meeting  of  General  Committee,  71. 
Megiddo,  223. 
Moab,  a  journey  to,  249. 
Nameless  city,  the,  104,  240. 
Notes  and  News,  3,  67,  127, 191. 
Phcenician  Inscriptions,  238. 
Progress  in  Palestine,  187,  241. 
Bachael's  Sepulchre,  241. 
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Quarterly  Statement,  Januauy,   k80.] 


THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FOND. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Died,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  26th,  Willta>[  Hkpworth  Dixon,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society.  It  is  now  too  late  to  do  more  than 
record  this  loss  to  the  cause  of  Palestine  reseach.  We  hope  to  set  forth  his 
aerrices  to  the  Fund  since  its  foundation  in  the  April  Quarterly  Stattment, 


It  has  been  resolved  to  begin  the  Special  Edition  with  the  issue  of  the  great 
Hap.  This  is  now  completed,  and  finally  corrected  proofs  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee.  It  is  expected  that  the  sheets  will  be  delivered  in  London  in  March. 
They  will  then  be  sent  out  to  the  subscribers  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Each 
Map  will  be  placed  in  a  strong  and  handsome  portfolio,  with  title  page  and 
index  dieet    The  portfolios  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  carriage  paid. 


The  fint  Tolome  of  the  Memoirs  will  prol>ably  be  ready  about  the  same  tune. 
Theve  has  been  onavoidable  delay  caused  by  sending  the  proofs  to  Asia  Minor. 
Colonel  Wilson  has  now,  however,  begun  to  return  them  ;  the  illustrations  are  io 
the  engraver's  hands,  and  the  work  will  now  be  forwarded  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  plans,  drawings,  and  sketches  will  be  bound  up  with  the  Memoirs^  instead  of 
forming  separate  volumes  as  at  first  proposed.  The  first  volume  consists  of  the 
first  six  sheets,  and  includes,  roughly,  the  whole  of  Galilee.  Lientenant  Conder 
has  contribnted  a  paper  to  the  volume  on  the  topography  of  Galilee.  The 
Memoirs  of  the  fifth  sheet  are  also  written  by  him  ;  the  rest  of  the  Memoirs  ia 
this  volume  are  tibe  work  of  Lieutenant  Kitchener. 


Should  any  subscriber  to  the  Special  Edition  be  willing  to  give  np  Lis  copies  to 
public  libraries  or  private  persons,  he  is  invited  to  inform  the  Secretary.  A  list  ha» 
been  made  of  names  which  arrived  too  late,  to  whom  such  copies  may  be  ceded. 
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4  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

It  has  bben  furtiier  bvsolved  that  the  great  Map,  in  twenty-six  sheets, 
shall  be  issued  to  the  general  body  of  the  snbscribers  to  Uie  Fund  in  the  sommer, 
after  the  issue  of  the  Special  Edition  is  completed.  The  sheets  will  be  coloured, 
placed  in  a  strong  portfolio,  and  forwarded  carriage  free,  with  index  map,  title 
page,  and  a  small  descriptive  pamphlet,  calling  attention  to  the  boundaries, 
principal  feat}ires,  ruins,  &c.,  on  each  sheet.  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be 
two  guineas,  payable  in  advance  to  the  secretary,  to  whom  alone  applications 
must  be  made.     No  trade  discounts  will  be  allowed  on  subscribers*  copies. 


In  the  autumn  the  Map  will  be  issued  to  the  general  public,  to  be  obtained  of 
all  booksellers,  at  the  price  of  three  guineas,  in  portfolio,  and  with  the  pamphlet, 
Ac.,  as  in  the  form  issued  to  subscribers. 


The  Map  of  Eastern  Palestine,  executed  by  the  American  party,  x«rtly  by 
reconnoissance,  and  partly  by  triangulation,  will  be  issued  at  the  same  time  as  our 
own  Map,  in  similar  form — viz.,  in  a  portfolio,  and  with  a  descriptive  pamphlet. 
It  will  consist  of  thirteen  sheets.  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  one  guinea  ; 
to  the  general  public,  a  guinea  and  a  half. 


The  first  two  sheets  of  the  reduced  Map  are  now  ready ;  the  American  work 
will  be  incorporated  with  it,  so  that  this  Map  will  now  represent  the  whole  of 
Palestine.  It  will  consist  of  nine  sheets.  The  work  is  being  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Br.  Chaplin  ii^*rites  from  Jerusalem  (Dec  4,  1879) : — ''Some  time  ago  the 
Tombs  of  tiie  Rings  were  purchased  by  a  French  lady,  and  excavations  of  con- 
siderable interest  have  lately  been  carried  on  there.  In  the  earth  which  filled  a 
great  portion  of  the  rock  hewn,  sunken  court  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Tombs,  have  been  found  many  capitals  and  other  architectural  remains,  amongst 
them  some  stones,  which  show  beyond  question  that  they  formed  part  of  a 
pyramidal  structure.  There  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  belong  to  the 
famous  three  pyramids  of  the  monuments  of  Helena,  and  have  been  thrown  down 
tram  above.  A  great  marble  statue,  probably  Boman,  has  been  found  a  few 
Minutes  from  the  seashore,  an  hour  and  a  half  south  of  Gaza.  It  is  a  half  figure, 
Bose  and  right  forearm  broken  oE  I  send  you  a  tracing  of  a  rough  sketoh 
received  from  a  friend.  In  the  Shephelah,  an  hour  or  more  north  of  the  Jaffa 
Road,  a  tomb  has  been  brought  to  light.  One  of  its  stone  doors  has  carving 
spon  it  in  four  panels,  on  two  of  which  are  representations  of  lions'  heads,  in  two 
of  baUs'  heads.  Probably  the  tomb  is  of  Crusading  origin.  It  has  again  been 
x>sveied  in.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  visit  it,  as  well  as  the  statue  below 
Oaza,  but  could  not  leave  home.  It  is  said  that  the  statue  is  to  be  brought  to 
Jaffa."  

Colonel  Wilson  writes,  as  to  his  paper  on  the  walls  of  the  Haram  enclosure, 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  notes  on  the  Haram  wall  were  written  two  or  three  years  ago  as  part  of 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

a  revised  edition  of  the  notes  to  the  Ordnance  Surrey  of  Jerusalem.  I  was 
obliged,  from  pressure  of  other  work,  to  lay  the  notes  on  one  side,  and  have  never 
been  able  to  continue  them.  I  have  offered  the  notes  as  a  contribution  to  tLt 
QuarUrly  StafemeiU,  hoping  that  they  may  be  found  useful  in  future  discussions 
respecting  the  character  of  the  masonry  of  the  Haram  wall. 

"  The  plan  I  adopted  in  the  notes  was  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  description 
of  each  section  of  the  wall  from  the  *  Recovery  of  Jeruwlem,'  the  Quarterly  State- 
meniSf  and  other  sources,  and  then  to  add  such  remarks  as  occurred  to  me ;  the 
facts  are  thus  separated  from  the  comments. 

"  It  was  my  intention  to  embody  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Notes  a  description  of  the  excavations  made  by  Captain,  now  Lieut -Colonel, 
Warren  at  Jerusalem.  The  nature  of  those  excavations,  and  the  difficulties  which 
Colonel  Warren  encountered  and  successfully  overcame,  have  never  been  suf- 
ficiently appreciated  by  the  public.  Though  I  cannot  always  agree  with  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  excavations,  I  am  glad  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the  great  value  and  importance 
of  his  work  at  Jerusalem." 


In  order  to  publish  Colonel  Wilson's  paper  on  the  Haram  masonry  in  full  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  keep  back  several  smaller  papers,  which  will  appear 
in  the  April  Quarterly  Statement,  Amoug  them  is  a  re£ily  by  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Birch  to  the  late  criticisms  on  his  recent  papers. 


We  have  received  Part  II.,  vol.  ii.  of  the  '*  Transactions  of  the  German 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  some  portions  of  which  we  propose  to  reproduce  in 
English  form. 


The  income  of  the  Fund  from  all  sources,  from  September  17th  to  December 
12th,  1879,  was  £434  16s.  8d.  The  general  expenditure  on  rent,  parcels,  postage, 
salaries,  and  office,  has  been  £160.  All  the  "unpaid  accounts"  which  have 
figured  so  formidably  in  the  annual  balance-sheets  are  now  paid  off. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  the  most  convenicut 
manner  of  paying  a  subscription  is  by  means  of  the  bank.  Among  ether  advan- 
tages, this  method  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage,  and  saves  the 
Society's  office  the  labour  and  expense  of  acknowledgment  by  official  receipt 
and  letter.  Money  should  never  be  sent  by  stamps,  and  when  remitted  by  post- 
office  orders  or  cheques,  these  should  in  all  cases  be  payable  to  order  of  JValtcr 
JBesant,  Esq,  and  crossed  to  CotUts  and  Co. 
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6  NOTES  AND   NEWS. 

TIte  name  of  the  author  of  the  paper  on  the  Tomb  of  St.  Luke,  published  in 
the  Qaaiierly  Statement  of  October,  1878,  was  omitted.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
William  Simpson,  F.R.G.S. 


The  publications  of  the  Society  now  in  print  ai-e  : — 

1.  The  Bocovery  of  Jerusalem.     Third  Thousand.     16/-  to  Subscribers. 

2.  Our  Work  in  Palestine.     Ninth  Thousand.     8/6. 

3.  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.    Second  Thousand.     17/6  to  Subscribers. 

The  second  of  these  contains  a  popular  account  of  the  excavations  in  Jerusalem, 
with  the  reasons  and  aims  of  the  work. 

A  few  copies  still  i*emain  of  Lieutenant  Kitchener's  Guinea  book  of  Biblical 
Photographs.  It  contains  twelve  views,  with  a  short  account  of  each.  The 
views  are  mounted  on  tinted  boards,  and  handsomely  bound. 


Cases  for  binding  the  Quarterly  Statement  can  be  obtained  of  the  Society's 
publishers,  Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  at  eighteenpence  each.  They  are  in 
green  or  brown  cloth  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society. 


The  following  are  at  present  Representatives  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Hon.  Sees.  : — 

Archdeaconry  of  Hereford :  Kev.  J.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan,  Wellington  Heath 
Vicarage,  Ledbury. 

City  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  St.  Saviour's 
Rectory. 

Lancashire :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 

London  :  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  16,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square. 

Korwich :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 

Suffolk :  Rev.  F.  C.  Long,  Stow-upland,  Sto^vmarket. 

Peterborough  :  Rev,  A.  J.  Foster,  Famdish  Rectory,  Wellingborough. 

Worcester :  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Evesham  (Member  of  General  and  Executive 
Committee,  and  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  to  the  Fund). 

Diocese  of  Ripon  :  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  Kirkby  Malham  Vicarage. 

North  Wales  :  Rev.  John  Jones,  Pwllheli,  North  Wales. 

Vorkshire,  Durham,  and  the  North :  Rev.  James  King,  St  Mary's  Vicarage 
Berwick.  Mr.  King  has  recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  communica- 
tions for  lectures,  &c.,  can  be  sent  to  the  Office  at  Charing  Cross. 

Scotland.— Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  Dalgetty,  Burntisland. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  StalenuTU,  the  Committee  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
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leave  sach  proposals  to  be  discussed  on  their  own  merits,  and  that  by  publishing 
them  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  the  Committee  do  not  sanction  or  adopt  them. 


Annual  subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for 
the  current  year  when  due,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  and  without  waiting  for 
applioation. 

The  Committee  are  always  glad  to  receive  old  numbers  of  the  Qtuirterly  State- 
ment, especially  those  which  have  been  advertised  as  out  of  print. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly  are  asked  to 
send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  the  periodical  to  all 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  clumges  of  address  and  other  causes  give  rise 
to  occasional  omissions. 


It  has  been  asked  whether,  since  the  Survey  is  finished,  the  Quarterly  State- 
meat  will  be  discontinued.  The  Survey,  as  stated  above,  will  be  actually  com- 
pleted when  it  is  entirely  published,  and  not  before.  But  its  completion  does 
not  mean  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  reference  to  the  original 
prospectus  will  show.  And  there  is,  more  than  ever,  need  of  a  periodical  devoted 
to  the  special  line  of  research  which  is  the  raison  d*Hre  of  this  Quarterly  Statement, 
it  will  therefore  be  continued  as  long  as  the  Society  exists  and  there  is  work  of 
the  kind  which  it  represents  to  be  done  and  reported. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  STATUE  NEAR  GAZA. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette,  November  11th, 
1879:— 

**Aii  interesting  archseologioal  dlBOOvery  is  reported  from  Palestine. 
An  Arab  who  was  quarrying  stone  the  other  day  at  a  place  abont  four 
milee  and  a  half  from  Ghiza  unearthed  a  marble  figure  supposed  to  be  a 
colossal  god  of  the  Philistines.  The  dimensions  of  the  figure  are  as 
follows :  3  feet  from  the  top  of  its  head  to  the  end  of  its  beard,  27  inches 
from  ear  to  ear,  13^  inches  from  top  of  forehead  to  mouth,  54  inches 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  81  inches  from  crown  of  head  to  waist,  and 
54  inches  the  crrcimiference  of  the  neck.  The  total  height  of  the  figure 
is  Id  feet.  The  hair  hangs  in  long  ringlets  down  upon  the  shoulders, 
and  the  beard  is  long,  indicating  a  man  of  venerable  age.  The  right 
arm  is  broken  in  half,  while  the  left  arm  is  crossed  over  the  breast  to  the 
right  shoulder,  where  the  hand  is  hidden  by  the  drapery  of  a  doth 
covering  the  shoulders.  There  is  no  inscription  on  the  figure  or  the 
pedestal,  which  is  a  huge  block  carved  in  one  piece  with  the  figure.  The 
statue  was  found  in  a  recumbent  position,  buried  in  the  sand,  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  near  the  sea.  It  had  evidently  been  removed  from  its  original 
site,  which  is  unknown.     Its  estimated  weight  is  12,0001b.    The  Pasha 
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of  Jerosalem  has  ordered  a  guard  to  watch  this  relic  of  ancient  art,  and 
to  prevent  any  injury  to  it  by  the  fanatics  of  Gaza." 

See  also  Dr.  Chaplin's  letter  on  the  same  subject  in  Notes  and 
News. 

lieut.  Conder  communicates  the  following  notes  on  this  discovery : — 

"  Ghtza  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  a  place  where  Jews  might  Uyc  in 
spite  of  the  idolatry  of  its  inhabitants.  A  place  called  Yerid  ('  market  *) 
or  *Atluzah  ('meat  market')  existed  outside  the  town,  where  an  idol 
was  worshipped  (Abodah  Zara  i.  4,  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmuds). 

Although  Christianity  was  early  introduced  at  Ghiza  (a  Bishop  Silyaniis 
of  Gkiza  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  early  as  285  a.d.)  idolatry  kept  its 
hold  on  the  citj  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.  Porphyrins,  the  Bishop  of 
Gasa,  was  authorised  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia  to  destroy  the  pagan 
temples  and  to  erect  a  church  in  406  a.d. 

The  temple  outside  the  town  was  possibly  the  place  called  Bethelia 
mentioned  by  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  y.  cap.  15)  as  a  flourishing 
village  near  Gbza,  haying  temples  venerable  both  for  age  and  beauty, 
especially  a  Pantheon  standing  on  a  lull  like  a  citadel  above  the  town. 
The  village  in  question  is  no  doubt  the  present  Beit  Lahia,  standing 
on  the  sandhills  l^  nules  north  of  Ghiza,  and  the  great  statue  now 
discovered  may  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon  at  this  place. 

The  principal  deity  worshipped  at  Gaza  was  Mamas,  the  Cretan 
Jupiter.  Zeus  was  also  worshipped,  and  in  the  fourth  century  Gaza 
is  said  to  have  had  eight  temples  (Life  of  St.  Porphyrius,  Bishop 
of  Gaza,  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  v.  p.  655).  The  Sun,  Venus,  Apollo,  Pro- 
serpine, Hecate,  and  Juno  were  among  these  deities.  The  Temple  of 
Mamas  was  round,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  world :  it  had  a  double  cloister,  apparently  resembling  the  Dome  of 
the  Bock  at  Jerusalem.  The  church  which  Eudoxia  built  on  its  site  was, 
however,  cmciform,  with  thirty  columns.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  Temple 
of  Mamas  as  overthrown  in  his  own  time  (Comm.  on  Isaiah  xvii.  3), 
but  the  final  destmction  was  not  effected  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century. 

In  the  Pascal  Chronide  (at  379  A.D.)  a  place  called  Tetramphodos,  or 
'  Cross  roads,'  is  noticed  at  Guza,  where  was  a  marble  statue  of  Yenus 
above  an  altar.  This  may  be  the  same  as  the  market  noticed  in  the 
Talmud  (see  Beland,  vol.  ii.  p.  793). 

The  Gbd  Mamas  is  identified  by  Lenormant  with  the  Moabite  Hobal, 
who  was  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  holding  a  red 
stone  in  his  right  hand,  and  sometimes  the  seven  arrows  of  fate  (Ezekiel 
xxi.  21)  without  points  or  feathers.  Hobal  is  called  the  male  Venus, 
the  Arabs  worshipping  among  the  planets  only  Yenus  and  Jupiter,  the 
latter  symbolised  by  a  stone.  Hobal  and  Marnas  were  both  the  Lords 
of  Fate,  and  were  prayed  to  for  rain.  They  answered  to  the  old  Greek 
divinity  IJranus,  and  360  smaller  statues,  symbolising  the  degrees  of  the 
celestial  cirde,  are  said  sometimes  to  have  accompanied  their  images 
(see  Lenormant's  Lettres  Assyriologiques,  No.  5). 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  pagan  worship  surviTed  at  Gaza  side  by 
side  with  Christianity  (supposing  the  bishops  to  have  resided  at  their 
sees)  as  late  as  the  fifth  oentory  A.D.,  and  the  resemblance  between  the 
description  given  of  the  new  statue  and  the  representation  symbolic  of 
Mamas,  the  god  of  Qaza,  as  an  aged  and  long-bearded  man,  is  so  strongs 
that  I  would  suggest  to  learned  authorities  that  it  is  the  statue  which 
once  stood  in  the  principal  temple  of  Ghtza  which  has  now  been  unearthed* 
perhaps  after  having  been  purposely  buried  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  Porphyrins.  C.  R.  Conder,  Lieut.  B.E. 

Uih  November,  IS19.'* 


THE  MASONEY  OF  THE  HAEAM  WALL. 
By  Colonel  C.  W.  Wilson,  R.E.,  C.B. 

TProm  ih^  ^  w        '^^^^  andcut  masonry  at  the  south-west  angle,  and 
,         *     '    about  fifty  feet  on  either  side  of  it,  is  the  finest  and  best 
I  v'i  Gate '     P^^®®®*"^^  ^  ^®  ^«^»  above  ground,  and  has  every 
appearance  of  being  in  situ.    One  of  the  comer  stones^ 
about  62  feet  above  the  true  foot  of  the  wall,  is  38  feet  9  inches  long, 
nearly  4  feet  thick,  and  10  feet  deep,  and  others  are  of  scarcely  less  size. 
The  bonding  of  the  stones  has  been  carefully  attended  to  and  the  work- 
manship is  admirable,  but  tmf  ortunately  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
and  the  bushes  of  cactus  do  not  allow  of  its  being  seen  to  the  same 
advantage  as  the  south-east  angle.    The  south-west  angle  is  a  right- 
angle. 

Thirty-nine  feet  north  of  the  comer  is  the  fragment  of  an  old  arch, 
first  brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  Bobinson,  and  now  known  by  his  name ; 
portions  of  the  three  lower  courses  remain,  and  from  the  appearance  and 
position  of  the  stones  they  evidently  formed  part  of  the  original  wall ; 
the  upper  stones  have  slightly  slipped,  ^d  the  surfaces  of  those  taken 
from  the  soft  malaki  bed  are  so  much  weather-worn  that  the  curve  is 
almost  lost.  The  arch  is  exactly  50  feet  long,  and  the  line  of  its  springing 
is  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  present  surface  of  the  ground ;  an 
offset  of  1  foot  3  inches  in  the  wall,  which  forms  a  sort  of  pier  or  buttress, 
is  just  visible. 

From  the  arch  northwards  to  Abu  S&M's  house,  and  within  his  house, 
where  it  can  be  seen,  the  wall  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  plain  dressed 
stones  and  those  having  a  marginal  draft,  but  inmiediately  beyond  the- 
latter,  in  a  small  yard  to  the  south  of  the  Wailing  Place,  Uie  older 
masonry  is  again  found  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  lintel,  which  covers 
a  closed  doorway  known  as  "  Barclay's  Gate." 

T>  1,  7  ir  XA  f.  "^^  ^®  north  end  of  Abu  S4iid's  house,  and  partly 
BabalMagMriU.  ^^^^  Barclay's  Gate,  is  the  Bab  al  Magh4rib6,  or  Gate 
of  the  Western  Africans,  so  called  from  its  proximiiy  to  the  mosque  of 
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the  same  name.  The  sill  of  this  gate  is  on  a  leyel  with  the  Haram  area, 
and  the  approach  from  the  yalley  is  by  a  steep  ramp  supported  on 
arches,  which  bears  no  appearance  of  great  age. 

Above  the  ancient  masonry  at  the  south-west  angle 
aram  ,       ^^  several  courses    of   large    stones,  plain    dressed 

without  marginal  drafts,  similar  to  those  in  the  south  wall  west  of 
the  Khati^niy^,  and  in  the  west  wall  at  the  Wailing  Place,  but 
between  the  angle  and  Bobinson's  Arch  they  are  replaced  by 
•courses  of  small  stoned,  also  plain  dressed,  of  only  half  the  height. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  wall  is  here  built  of  small  stones  with  mar- 
ginal drafts,  and  rough  projecting  faces,  similar  to  those  in  a  portion 
of  the  Citadel,  with  a  proportion  of  plain  dressed  stones.  Over  Bobin- 
son's Arch  there  is  a  distinct  change  in  the  style  of  masonry,  the  stones 
with  rough  projecting  faces  cease  abruptly,  and  the  wall  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  thin  courses  of  very  small  stones,  plain  dressed ; 
north  of  the  arch  the  larger  stones  without  drafts  again  appear  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  wall,  and  above  them  the  masonry  is  of  a  mixed 
<2haracter.  There  is  thus  evidence  of  five  periods  of  construction,  which 
probably  succeeded  each  other  in  the  following  order :  the  large  stones 
with  marginal  drafts ;  the  large  stones  plain  dressed ;  the  medium  sized 
stones  plain  dressed;  the  small  stones  with  marginal  drafts  and  pro- 
jecting faces;  and  the  very  small  stones  plain  ^dressed,  and  mixed 
masonry. 

Captain  Warren  was  imable  to  excavate  close  to  the  Haram  Wall  at 
Robinson's  Arch,  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  masonry  at  that  point 
was  examined  by  a  gallery  driven  into  it  from  the  west,  and  a  shaft  was 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  46  feet  at  the  south  side  of  the  south-west  angle. 
It  would  appear  that  there  are  eighteen  courses  of  drafted  stones,  from 
3  feet  4  inches  to  4  feet  high,  between  the  rock  and  the  spring  of  the  arch, 
giving  a  total  height  of  about  62  feet  6  inches.  The  stones  in  the  six 
lowest  courses,  below  the  level  of  a  pavement  described  below,  have  their 
faces  **  rough  picked,"  or  **  carelessly  dressed,"  whilst  those  in  the  higher 
courses  have  their  faces  dressed  like  the  stones  in  the  Wailing  Place ;  the 
drafts,  beds,  and  joints  being  in  either  case  of  a  similar  chcuiucter.  The 
loundation  stones  were  also  seen  at  a  point  about  55  feet  north  of  the 
aroh,  and  in  a  passage  a  little  south  of  the  arch ;  and  the  upper  masonry 
was  traced  almost  as  far  north  as  Barclay's  Gate,  in  a  drain  which  runs 
along  the  Haram  Wall,  at  a  height  of  about  25  feet  above  the  rock.  The 
stones  seen  in  the  drain  are  said  to  be  '* similar  to  those  above" — i.e., 
like  those  at  the  Wailing  Place.  The  pier  or  buttress  alluded  to  above 
as  projecting  1  foot  3  inches  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  was  probably 
formed  by  allowing  the  courses  of  stone  to  run  up  perpendicularly,  or 
nearly  so,  from  the  rock,  whilst  each  cotirse  in  the  wall  itself  is  set  back 
about  one  inch.*    This  feature  is  wanting  at  Wilson's  Arch.    It  seems 

•  This  view  has  been  followed  in  the  Section  Plan  2 ;  the  oflfset  appears  to 
have  escaped  Captain  Warren's  notice. 
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quite  dear  that  the  wall  from  the  south-west  angle  to  Barclay's  Gate  is 
of  one  date,  though  the  stones  with  rough  picked  faces  die  out  at  some 
intermediate  point  not  yet  known.* 

„  , .       ,    J    I        The  arch  has  already  been  stated  to  be  50  feet  wide, 
EobiTison 8  Arch         ,  .^        v  i^i    *_   j  *  ^«  i?    ^^    xt 

and  Pier  *"^  probably  had  a  span  of  42  feet,  the  same  as 
that  of  Wilson's  Arch.  Captcdn  "Warren  gives  the 
span  as  "a  trifle  over  41  feet  6  inches,"  but  this  appears  to  have 
been  measured  at  the  foot  of  the  pier,  and  a  slight  batter  in  the  wall 
would  give  the  additional  six  inches.  The  pierf  is  51  feet  6  inches 
long,  and  12  feet  2  inches  thick,  and  rests  on  the  rock  42  feet  below  the 
springing  of  the  arch.  Three  courses,  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet 
high,  were  found  on  the  eastern  side  and  two  on  the  western,  and  the 
stones  are  of  hard  mmce,  dressed  in  a  similar  way  to  those  at  the  Wail- 
ing Place.  The  construction  of  the  pier  is  peculiar ;  on  the  eastern  sid  » 
the  two  first  courses,  7  feet  3  inches  high,  form  five  small  piers,  about 
5  feet  long,  with  intermediate  spaces  of  about  6  feet,  over  which  the 
stones  of  the  third  course  lie  like  so  many  great  lintels,  one  stone  being 
13  feet  9  inches  long.  In  the  inside  of  the  pier  there  is  a  hollow  space 
about  5  feet  wide,  left,  apparently,  with  a  view  of  economising  material. 
The  second  course  on  the  western  side  is  set  back  several  inches,  whilst 
the  courses  on  the  eastern  side  are  flush  with  each  other.  The  rock 
beneath  the  pier  on  the  east  is  cut  away  perpendicularly,  and  on  the 
west  there  is  a  rock-hewn  channel  along  which  Captain  Warren  drove 
his  gallery. 

,  In  a  cistern,  of  no  great  age,  built  against  the  north 

'**^*  end  of  the  pier,  an  entrance  was  found  to  a  drain 
which  led  directly  to  the  Haram  Wall  and  then  branched  north  and 
south  along  it.  The  drain,  which  reaches  nearly  as  far  north  as 
Barclay's  Ghite,  is  165  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  high,  and  is 
built  "of  rubble  with  flagging  on  the  top.'*  The  Haram  Wall, 
as  seen  from  the  drain,  **  extends  in  one  unbroken  line"  from  the 
arch  to  Barclay's  Ghite.  The  drain  is  said  to  be  a  few  feet  above  a 
pavement  which  stretches  from  the  b€we  of  the  pier  of 
Pavement.  Kobinson's  Arch  to  the  Haram  WaU,  and  falls  sHghtly 
to  the  east.  The  pavement  is  formed  of  slabs  of  very  hard  mi'ssce, 
of  considerable  size,  with  polished  surfaces,  and  upon  it  rest  just  as 
they  fell,  in  lines  north  and  south,  the  voussoirs  of  Robinson's 
Arch,  which  are  from  the  malahi  bed.  Captain  Warren  thinks  the 
pavement  is  probably  the  same  as  that  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  that 
it  extends  to  Barclay's  Gate ;  this  may  be  the  cewe,  but  it  was  only  seen 
at  a  few  points.  The  pavement  rests  on  a  mass  of  dShris  and  old  masonry, 
about  20  feet  deep,  and  beneath  this  is  the  rock,  its  surface  cut  smooth  and 
horizontal.     At  a  distance  of  12  feet  from  the  Haram  Wall  there  is  a 

*  The  questions  connected  with  these  stones  are  discussed  below, 
t  In  1865  an  excavation  was  made  in  search  of  this  pier,  and  dropped  directly 
down  npon  it,  bat  there  were  no  means  available  for  following  up  the  discovery. 
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JZorJrA^vwi  rock-hewn  channel,  12  feet  deep  and  4  feet  wide» 
'^T'^*  covered  by  an  arch  which,  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
pier,  has  been  broken  by  two  large  stones,  apparently 
the  Youssoirs  of  an  old  arch  that  have  fallen  from  above.  One  of 
the  stones  is  much  decayed,  the  other  is  7  feet  long,  5  feet  thick 
at  the  extrados,  4  feet  4  inches  at  the  intrados,  and  4  feet  high; 
in  the  middle  of  one  side  there  is  a  joggle  hole.  No  search  appears 
to  have  been  made  for  other  voussoirs.  The  channel  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  ravine,  and  its  general  direction  is  north  and  south, 
but  it  is  not  parallel  to  the  Haram  WalL  Proceeding  southwards 
from  the  two  voussoirs  there  is,  at  24  feet,  a  square  rock-hewn  cistern, 
covered  by  a  segmental  arch,  whence  a  passi^ge  runs  east  to  the  Haram 
WaU,  which,  having  apparently  been  built  at  a  later  period,  cuts  it  in 
two ;  a  second  {passage  to  the  west,  3  feet  wide,  is  closed  by  a  fallen 
stone,  and  a  third  leads  southwards  to  a  circular  rock-hewn  cistern, 
16  feet  in  diameter  and  14  feet  4  inches  high,  with  a  flat  roof  of  rock 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  thick,  which  is  pierced  in  the  centre  by  a  man-holo 
passing  down  from  the  pavement.  Three  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
cistern  a  rock-hewn  passage,  8  feet  high,  3  feet  9  inches  wide,  and 
covered  by  a  **  slightly  pointed  semicircular  arch,"  runs  off  to  the  south- 
east and  passes  dose  to  the  angle  of  the  Haram  Wall,  where  it  leaves 
the  rock  and  is  replaced  by  a  smaller  channel  of  masonry,  3  feet  wide, 
which  falls  rapidly  towards  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  After  about  40  feet 
the  channel  turns  suddenly  to  the  south,  and  is  continued  as  *'  a  modem- 
looking  drain  "  for  a  further  distance  of  59  feet,  when  it  becomes  silted  up* 
North  of  the  voussoirs  the  channel,  3  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  covered  with 
a  *'  skew  pointed  arch,"*  runs  slightly  away  from  the  Haram  Wall,  and 
at  22  feet  from  the  north  end  of  the  pier  of  Bobinson's  Arch,  opens  into 
a  circular  rock-hewn  cistern,  12  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  14  feet 
high,  which  has  its  floor  3  feet  below  that  of  the  channel.  The  roof  is 
of  rock,  and  is  pierced  by  a  man- hole  leading  down  from  the  pavement,  f 
This  cistern  is  connected  by  a  channel  cut  out  of  the  rock,  4  feet  wide 
and  14  feet  long,  with  a  similar  one  to  the  north-east,  '*  of  which  only 
half  is  to  be  seen,  as  it  is  cut  through  by  the  foundations  "  of  the  Haram 
Wall.  The  channel  now  turns  to  the  west,  but  almost  immediately 
bending  to  the  north  again,  it  connects  with  a  masonry  passage, t  3  feet 
wide,  8  feet  high,  and  covered  by  a  semicircular  arch,  which  extends 
northwards  for  123  feet  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  Barclay *s  Gate,  and 

*  The  arch  is  made  up  of  five  stones ;  the  chord  to  the  east  is  about  22  inches^ 
to  the  west  83  inches. 

t  North  of  the  dstem,  and  partially  overlying  it,  are  two  rock-hewn  rectan- 
gular chambers,  16  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  covered  by  semicircular  arches  ; 
in  one  there  is  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  here  was  found  the  base  of  a 
column,  figured  on  page  107  **  Recovery  of  Jerasalem. " 

X  In  Captain  Warren's  drawings  several  man-holes  are  shown  to  lead  upwards 
from  this  passage  to  the  pavement,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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about  14  feet  from  the  Haram  Wall.  Here  the  passage  is  replaced  by  a 
narrow  channel,.  18  inches  wide  and  roofed  with  flat  stones,  which  runs 
off  from  the  Haram  Wall,  and  at  a  distance  of  160  feet  is  cut  in  two  by 
the  wall  of  a  house. 

Lamps,  weights,  jars,  an  iron  bar,  and  a  stone  roller,  similar  to  those 

still  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  rolling  the  flat  roofs  of  houses, 

were  found  in  the  channel,  but  none  of  these  give  any  indication  of  its 

age. 

Form  of  Valley         ^®  section  of   rock  exposed  by  the   excavations 

beneath  Ilobinson*s  Arch  does  not  represent  the  true 
bed  of  the  ravine,  which  lies  more  to  the  east,  beneath  the  Haram 
Wall  and  at  a  much  lower  level,  from  25  feet  to  30  feet.  The 
direction  of  the  wall  is  not  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  ravine, 
but  crosses  it  at  some  point  unknown,  possibly  near  Barclay's  Gate, 
where  the  level  of  the  rock  is  4  feet  6  inches  lower  than  beneath 
Bobinson's  Arch ;  this  may  explain  the  absence  of  stones  with  rough 
faces  north  of  Barday^s  Gate,  as  the  wall  being  then  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  ravine,  they  would  be  fully  exposed  to  view.  The  rock 
appears  to  have  been  cut  away  below  the  east  face  of  the  pier,  but  the 
level  surface  at  the  bottom  is  probably  natural,  the  top  of  one  of  the 
limestone  strata  in  which  the  channel  has  been  cut. 

,     .      /rom        "^^  following  remarks  are   offered  as  a  possible 
1      jrcm    Qj^pij^jjj^^Qn  ^f  ^i^at  was  found  in  this  locality.    At 

a  very  early  period  the  channel,  with  its  circular 
cisterns,  which  acted  as  so  many  collectors  to  store  surplus  water, 
was  cut  in  the  rock;  the  numerous  man-holes  show  conclusively 
that  the  channel,  which  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  ravine,  and  at 
Bobin8on*s  Arch  is  20  feet  to  25  feet  above  its  bed,  carried  sweet  water, 
but  the  source  of  supply  is  unknown ;  it  was  possibly  within  the  city, 
higher  up  the  ravine.*  At  a  much  later  period  a  covering  arch 
was  thrown  over  those  parfs  of  the  channel  left  open  to  the  air,  and 
about  the  same  time  a  viaduct  was  carried  across  the  ravine  at  a  low 
level,  about  that  of  the  foot  of  the  pier  of  Bobinson's  Arch,  to  facilitate 
communication  between  the  low  groimd  on  the  right  bank  and  the 
eastern  hill,  up  which  there  must  have  been  a  steep  ascent.  On  Herod's 
reconstruction  of  the  Temple  the  existing  Haram  Wall  and  Bobinson's 
Arch  were  built,  the  hollows  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  the  pavement 
aid  down  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  highest  course  of  stones  with 
rough  faces,  which  is  also  that  of  the  rock  beneath  the  pier.  Before 
building  the  wall  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  low-level  viaduct, 
and  in  doing  this  two  of  the  stones  may  have  slipped  and  fallen  on  the 
covering  arch  of  the  channel.    Captain  Warren  supposesf  that  rubbish 

*  The  conduit  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  great  works  of  Hezeb'ah, 
when  he  "stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon  and  brought  it  straight  down 
to  the  west  side  of  the  City  of  David  "  (2  Chron.  xxxii  80). 

t  "Kecovery  of  Jeiusaleip,"  p.  110. 
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had  aooumulated  to  the  height  of  the  pavement,  20  feet  6  inches,  before 
the  Haram  "Wall  was  built  by  Herod,  but  this  view  necessitates  the  fall 
of  the  lower  arch  at  a  very  remote  date,  then  the  acciimulation  of  rubbish 
not  only  immediately  below  Robinson's  Arch,  but  right  across  the  bed 
of  the  ravine,  where  it  would  be  40  feet  to  45  feet  deep,  and  lastly,  if 
the  Haram  Wall  be  not  a  mere  shell,  the  removal  of  most  of  this  rubbish 
when  the  solid  substructure  of  the  Temple  was  built.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  Herod's  architect,  who  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  carrying 
the  massive  masonry  across  the  ravine,  intended,  as  part  of  his  scheme, 
to  fill  up  void  spaces  on  the  right  bank,  and  finish  off  with  a  pavement.^ 
If  the  approach  to  Barclay's  Gate  were  by  a  ramp,  as  there  seems  some 
reason  to  believe,  this  ramp  would  form  a  natural  termination  for  the 
stones  with  rough  faces  and  the  pavement  on  the  north.  The  arrange- 
ment to  the  south  is  not  quite  so  clear ;  the  pavement  went  round  the 
south-west  angle,  and  at  the  side  of  the  south  wall  it  was  56  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  ravine,  but  whether  the  rubbish  it  covered  waa  allowed  to 
stand  at  its  natural  slope  or  was  neatly  finished  off  with  a  retaining  wall 
is  uncertain.  Captain  Warren's  view  that  the  non-existence  of  stones 
with  rough  faces  north  of  Barclay's  Gate  points  to  two  different  periods 
of  construction  is  hardly  supported  by  the  appearance  of  the  masonry  at 
a  slightly  higher  level,  which,  as  far  as  is.  yet  known,  is  of  exactly  the 
same  character  from  the  south-west  angle  to  Wilson's  Arch.  The  fact 
that  the  voussoirs  of  Bobinson's  Arch  lie  directly  on  the  pavement  seems 
to  show  that  the  arch  was  destroyed  during  or  immediately  after  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  City  by  Titus,  and  the  rubbish  probably  began 
to  accumulate  at  the  same  time.  There  is  little  to  indicate  the  level  of 
the  rubbish  at  different  periods,  but  it  has  been  suggestedf  that  during 
the  Frank  kingdom  the  level  was  that  of  the  sill  of  Barclay's  Qa,te. 

The  ground  between  the  eastern  and  western  hills 

p.  ,.  was  examined  by  a  series  of   shafts  simk  on  a  line 

drawn  perpendicular  to  the  Haram  Wall  from  the 

centre  of  Eobinson's  Arch,  and  the  following  is  a  brief  summary]:  of  the 

results: — 

Shaft  /.,  72  feet  from  the  wall,  was  used  for  the  examination  of  the 
fallen  voussoirs  of  Bobinson's  Arch,  a  gallery  being  driven  to  the  west 
at  about  8  feet  above  the  rock. 

Shaft  //.,  82  feet  from  the  wall.  At  a  depth  of  2  feet  a  small  arcli 
was  found  with  sandstone  debris  beneath  it ;  at  14  feet  a  passage  or 
drain,  and  at  24  feet  6  inches  the  shaft  was  abandoned. 

*  Josephos  appears  to  allude  to  such  a  filling  in  when  he  says  (B.  J.  v.  5.  1) 
that  *'they  brought  earth  and  filled  up  the  valleys,  as  being  desirous  to  make 
them  on  a  level  with  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city."  The  pavement  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  work  of  Agrippa  (see  Josephos,  Antiq.  xx.  9.  7). 

t  ''Recovery  of  Jenisalem,"  p.  110,  111. 

t  For  fuller  details  see  "Recovery  of  Jerosalero,"  p.  95,  99,  and  Captain 
Warren's  Letters  in  the  QtMtierlij  StcUements  of  the  Palestine  Exploration^Fund. 
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Shaft  II L^  92  feet  from  wall  and  10  feet  north  of  the  general  Ime  of 
shafts ;  rook  40  feet  6  inches  from  the  surface ;  passed  through  sand- 
stone dSbriSf  and  at  9  feet  reached  the  mouth  of  a  shaft  8  feet  deep, 
opening  into  a  vaulted  cistern,  18  feet  by  11  feet  6  inches,  of  modern 
construction.  On  breaking  through  the  western  side  of  the  cistern  the 
rock  was  found  to  be  scarped  for  some  feet  north  and  south,  and  this 
may  perhaps  have  been  the  position  of  the  second  pier  of  the  viaduct, 
though  no  drafted  stones  or  fall^  voussoirs  were  found.  From  this 
cistern  a  staircase  gallery  was  driven  along  the  face  of  the  rock  to  the 
pier  of  Bobinson's  Arch,  the  last  16  feet  being  in  a  curious  cutting  in 
the  rock. 

Shaft  IV,,  132  feet  from  wall ;  rock  30  feet  from  surface.*  At  13  feet 
6  inches  thtf  walls  of  a  plastered  chamber,  which  rest,  at  21  feet  6  inches, 
on  a  wall  running  north  and  south,  and  this  again  rests,  at  26  feet 
10  inches,  on  a  wall  15  feet  thick,  which  runs  east  and  west.  The 
masonry  of  the  last  wall,  though  very  ancient,  has  nothing  in  keeping 
with  the  Haram  "Wall.  The  rock  beneath  is  scarped  for  four  feet  and 
then  cut  away  as  if  for  steps,  possibly  to  receive  the  foimdation  stones 
of  another  pier. 

SJiafl  V.y  182  feet  from  wall;  rock  22  feet  from  surface.  At  12  feet 
the  dSbris  of  a  stone  building,  perhaps  a  continuation  of  that  found  in 
Shafts  6  and  7 ;  at  22  feet  the  mouth  of  a  rock-hewn  cistern,  10  feet 
square,  with  a  flat  ceiling. 

Shaft  F/.,  216  feet  from  wall;  rock  32  feet  from  surface.  At  12  feet 
the  stones  of  a  fallen  arch,  at  18  feet  a  limestone  pavement,  and  beneath 
it  dSbris  of  cut  stone  and  the  remains  of  a  wall  of  well-dressed  stone 
running  north  and  south. 

Sliaft  VI L,  250  feet  from  wall ;  rock  18  feet  from  surface.  At  no 
great  depth  piers  3  feet  by  4  feetf  were  found,  built  of  '*  well-dressed 
ashlar  of  soft  sandstone,"  and  resting  on  the  rock.  The  piers  are  12  feet 
6  inches  apart,  and  supported  arches,  now  fallen,  and  their  height  b 
about  12  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  springing.  The  ground  to  the  north 
was  not  examined,  but  other  piers  were  found  to  the  east,  as  shown  in 
the  Section  3.  The  flooring  is  of  well-dressed  limestone  flagging,  and 
was  found  to  be  much  disturbed.  In  one  of  the  piers  is  a]  small  door 
leading  to  a  cylindrical  rock-hewn  cistern. 

Shaft  VIIL,  285  feet  from  wall ;  rock  21  feet  6  inches  from  surface. 
The  rubbish  is  described  as  being  "common  garden  soil;"  the  shaft 
bared  the  slab  covering  the  main  drain  of  the  city,  which  is  6  feet  high 
3  feet  wide,  and  cut  out  of  the  rock.    The  drain  runs  out  by  the  Dung 

*  There  are  certain  discrepancies  between  the  rock  levels  in  the  *'  Recovery  of 
Jerusalem  "  and  the  Lithographs  and  Letters  published  by  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  That  given  in  Capt.  Warren's  Progress  Report,  No.  Y.,  September 
12ih,  1867,  has  been  adopted  above  and  in  the  section. 

t  Letter  I.,  August  22nd,  1867,  to  Palestine  Exploration  Fimd.  The  "Recovery 
of  Jerusalem  "  gives  2  feet  by  3  feet. 
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€hite,*  where  it  is  uncoyered,  and  is  probably  that  by  which  ihe/ellahin 
entered  the  city  during  its  occupation  by  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim 
Pacha. 

The  rock  features  as  disclosed  by  the  excavations 
^^^^2  *?  are  shown  on  the  Section  3.  They  present  the  ap- 
„  , .  ^■'  pearance  of  irently  shelving  ground  from  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  on  which  the  houses  of  the  present  Jews 
quarter  are  built  to  the  pier  of  Robinson's  Arch.  There  are,  however, 
two  marked  depressions,  but  how  far  these  are  natural  or  artificial  is 
uncertain,  the  rock  surface  being  much  out  away  in  places.  The  sand- 
stone piers,  built  of  material  which  must  have  been  brought  from  the 
Jordan  Valley,  t  are  rather  puzzling.  Captain  Warren  |  thinks  that  they 
formed  part  of  the  Xystus,  but  against  this  view  may  be  urged  the 
great  height  of  the  piers,  12  feet,  and  the  traces  of  piers  found,  ap- 
parently, in  Shafts  II.,  III.,  and  Y.,  resting  on  from  10  feet  to  30  feet 
of  rubbish,  and  directly  in  the  line  of  approach  to  Bobinson*s  Arch.  It 
is  not  known  whether  there  are  any  piers  to  the  north  of  the  line  of 
shafts,  and  until  this  question  is  settled  it  would  perhaps  be  safer  to 
look  upon  the  remains  as  those  of  a  bazaar  or  other  building  erected 
during  the  period  of  the  Frank  kingdom.  The  excavations  unfortu- 
nately throw  no  light  on  the  character  of  the  roadway  over  Eobinson's 
Arch.  The  brow  of  the  diff  beneath  the  Jews'  quarter  being  26  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  Haram,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  was 
never  a  continuous  viaduct  across  the  valley ;  but  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
carried  on  arches,  from  the  valley  would  form  a  grand  approach  to  the 
Boyal  Cloisters  which  ran  along  the  south  wall,  and  be  a  very  probable 
arrangement.  This  may  possibly  be  the  fourth  gate  of  Josephus  which 
'*  led  to  the  other  dty,  where  the  road  descended  down  into  the  valley 
by  a  great  number  of  steps,  and  thence  up  again  by  the  ascent.'*  § 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  great  pier  of  Robinson's  Arch  has  only 

*  The  sewage,  after  passing  the  Dong  Gate,  is  now  used  for  manuring  tiie 
gardens.  Captain  Warren  supposes  ("  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  95)  that  the 
sewer  runs  on  ''until  it  opens  oat  on  the  side  of  the  hill  ahove  the  Kedron, 
only  a  few  feet  south  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin ; "  but  if  this  is  the  case 
now  it  could  not  have  been  so  formerly,  as  the  great  central  ravine  intervenes. 
There  seems  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  main  drain  of  that  portion 
of  the  ancient  city  situate  on  the  western  hill,  and  its  natural  course  would  be  to 
follow  the  right  bank  of  the  ravine  to  the  bed  of  the  valley,  where  the  sewage 
was  probably  utilised  in  the  king's  gardens.  The  drain  which  opens  out  near 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  was  possibly  the  main  sewer  of  the  eastern  hilL 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  plan  of  it. 

t  The  Jericho  of  Herod  appears  to  have  been  built  of  this  soft,  friable  sand- 
stone, and  it  was  also  extensively  used  by  the  Crusaders  in  certain  places.  The 
old  quarries  in  the  Jordan  Valley  may  still  be  seen. 

♦  **  Underground  Jerusalem,"  p.  70. 
§  Antiq.  xv.  11.  5. 
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two  complete  courses  left,  the  disappearance  of  the  remaining  piers, 
which  stood  on  higher  ground,  need  not  create  surprise.* 

The  great  lintel  coyering  the  dosed  entrance  to 

BwreUxtfM  Gate,  ^y^  Haram,  commonly  known  as  "  BanOay's  Gate,"  t 
is  -visible  in  a  small  courtyard  immediately  south  of  the  Wailing 
Place,  and  in  one  of  the  chambers  which  support  the  ramp  leading 
to  the  B4b  al  Magh&rib6.  The  entire  lintel  cannot  be  seen,  but 
it  is  6  feet  10  inches  high,  and  its  measured  length  is  20  feet 
1  inch.  The  total  length  must  be  about  24  feet  8  inches.  The 
entrance  is  closed  with  coarse  rubble,  and  above  the  lintel  the  Haram 
Wall  is  built  with  small  stones  plain  dressed.  Adjoining  the  lintel  on 
the  north  there  are  four  courses  of  large  stones  with  marginal  drafts, 
and  at  the  Wailing  Place  two  additional  courses  X  can  be  seen.  Above  the 
latter  there  are  four  courses  of  stones  with  plain  dressed  faces,  and  then 
the  wall  is  finished  off  with  small  stones  plain  dressed.  There  are 
several  holes  in  the  wall,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  existence,  at  some 
period,  of  a  row  of  vaulted  chambers  similar  to  those  south  of  the  Pool 
alBurak. 

The  Wailing  Place  has   always   been   considered 

WaxlMig  Place.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  original  retaining  wall  of  the  Temple 
enclosure,  but  the  carelessness  of  the  building  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  coarse  open  joints  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the 
atones  are  not  really  in  situ,  and  that  this  section  of  the  wall  is 
a  reconstruction  with  old  material.  Many  of  the  blocks  are  much 
worn  by  the  weather  owing  to  their  softness  or  to  their  not  having 
been  set  on  their  quarry  beds.  The  material,  too,  is  of  very  un- 
equal quality ;  some  is  from  the  best  miasce  beds,  as  that  used  in  the 
eecond  course  from  the  bottom,  which  is  admirably  finished  and  well 
preserved,  but  above  and  below  this  course  there  are  many  stones  from 
the  soft  nuUaki  beds  and  from  the  upper  misece,  which  contains  a 
number  of  small  nodules  and  disintegrates  rapidly.  The  photograph, 
^Detail  of  Masonry  at  Wailing  Place,*'  shows  the  different  kinds  of 
atone  used  and  some  of  the  blocks  set  on  edge. 

•  The  following  are  the  principal  levels  :— 
Brow  of  cliff  under  Jews'  quarter     . . , 

General  level  of  Haram  area 

Spring  of  Robinson's  Arch    

Level  of  ground  at  Robinson's  Arch 
Level  of  rock  at  Robinson's  Arch 
t  From  its  discoverer.  Dr.  Barclay,  an  American  missionary. 
\  The  chiselled  drafts  are  here  from  two  to  four  inches  broad  and  one  quarter 
to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  the  faces  of  the  stones  are  all  finely 
worked.     The  Wnilin^  P'ace  is  ro  well  krown  that  i*-  hzs  been  found  con- 
venient to  ^do;it  its  highly-finished  masonry  as  a  itanda  1  o"  comparison  for 
other  rections  of  the  Haram  WalL 


about  2^446-0  feet 

,, 

2,420  0  „ 

,, 

2. 387 '6  „ 

,, 

2,886-5  „ 

„ 

2,3250  „ 
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18  THE  MA80NEY  OF  THE  HARAM  WALL. 

.       The   wall  beneath    the    present    snrface    of     the 

.^«wtry  oe  ow^    ground  was  examined  by  a  shaft  whioh  was  sunk 

UiE  Q  avmd        ^even  feet  north  of  the  jamb  of  Barclay's  Gate.    The 

bottom  of  the  lintel  proved  to  be  78  feet  6  inches  above 
the  rock,  and  this  height  is  made  up  of  twenty- two  courses  of  stone,  from 
3  feet  3  inches  to  3  feet  11  inches  high.  The  bottom  course  is  let  into 
the  rock,  and  each  course  is  set  back  about  half  an  inch  as  the  wall  rises. 
The  stones  are  similar  to,  but  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation 
than,  those  of  the  Wailing  Place,  and  with  one  exception  the  upper 
drafts  are  slightly  broader  than  the  lower.  The  sill  of  the  gate  is  about 
28  feet  9  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  lintel.  The  exact  height  could 
not  be  ascertcdned,  as  the  sill  course  was  broken. 

For  about  23  feet  the  shaft  passed  through  "hard 

earth  mixed  with  large  stones,"  and  about  nine 
inches  below  the  sill  course  of  the  gate  came  upon  the  flat  roof  of 
the  same  drain  which  was  met  with  above  the  pavement  at  Robin- 
son's Arch:  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  6  inches  high.  Below 
the  drain  [there  is  a  wall  of  heavy  maeonry,  faced  with  well-dressed 
stones  without  drafts,  which  is  x)erpendicular  to,  and  abuts  on,  the 
Haram  Wall.  A  gallery  driven  through  the  wall  showed  that  it 
was  a  retaining  wall  six  feet  thick,  apparently  built  of  squared 
stones  throughout,  but  with  no  southern  face.  The  wall  is  not  con- 
tinued downwards  to  the  rock,  but  rests  on  seven  feet  of  rubbish.  For 
the  last  thirty  feet  the  shaft  was  simk  through  "  hard  earth  and  broken 
cut  stones,  many  of  them  1  foot  6  inches  by  3  inches  by  2  inches,"  and 
the  rock  at  the  bottom,  cut  horizontally,  appears  to  fall  to  the  west.* 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  position  of  the 
Approac    o      ^^^   ^^  ^^  ravine    becomes   of   some  interest,  but 

unfortunately  the  excavations  do  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  bed  is  to 
the  east  or  to  the  west  of  the  Haram  Wall.  The  latter,  however,  seems 
most  probable.  The  original  approach  to  Barclay's  Gate  would  appear 
to  have  been  by  a  solid  ramp  across  the  ravine,  but  the  information  is 
not  full  enough  to  render  this  certain. 

Ancient  Fassage,  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  entrance  cannot  be  seen,  but 
it  was  evidently  about  18  feet  10  inches  wide,  and 
28  feet  9  inches  high,  the  sill  being  about  49  feet  9  inches  above 
the  rook.  Immediately  behind  the  closed  entrance '  is  the  Mosque 
of  Burak,  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  it 
from  the  western  cloisters  of  the  Haram  area.  This  mosque  maiks 
the  line  of  the  passage  which  gave  access  to  the  Temple  platform,  and 
part  of  the  original  covering  arch  cm  bo  seen.  The  western  portion 
of  the  chamber  is  covered  by  a  solid  segmental  arch,  of  fine  workman- 
ship, with  a  simple  moulding  on  its  eastern  face ;  the  eastern  portion  by 
an  elliptical  arch  built  with  smaller  stones,  but  of  greater  height  and 

*  This  is  stated  in  a  note  on  one  of  Captain  Warren's  original  drawings. 
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THE  MASOKBT  OF  THE  HA  RAM  WALL.  19 

span  than  the  segmental  one.  The  inner  face  of  the  lintel  is  ahnost  con- 
cealed by  a  flat  arch,  apparently  intended  to  take  off  the  unpleasant  effect 
which  a  massive  stone  would  have  on  the  eye  at  the  end  of  a  vaulted 
passage.  The  steps  leading  to  the  Haram  area  are  comparatively 
modem,  and  a  portion  of  the  segmental  arch  has  been  cut  away  to  form 
the  upper  ones.  In  the  mosque  is  shown  the  ring  to  which  Muhammed 
is  said  to  have  fastened  his  steed,  Al  Burak,  on  the  occasion  of  bis  famous 
night  journey.  The  entrance  is  called  by  some  writers  the  **  Gute  of 
Muhammed,"  but  this  name  was  not  known  to  the  Sheikh  of  the  Haram. 

At  the  end  of  the  mosque  there  is  a  space  of  about  1 1  feet  filled  in  solidly 
with  rubbish,  and  then  the  original  passage  is  again  found  in  Cistern 
No.  19,  east  of  the  B^b  al  Magh^be.  The  passage  runs  east,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  of  the  Mosque  of  Burak,  to  a  sort  of  vestibule,  and 
then  turns  south  at  right-angles  to  its  former  course,  and  parallel  to  the 
Haram  Wall.  The  passages  are  covered  by  segmental  arches  of  similar 
construction  to  that  noticed  in  the  mosque,  and  with  the  same  sort  of 
moulding  on  their  faces ;  the  vestibule  has  a  well-built  domed  roof,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  circular  opening,  originally  intended  to  admit 
Hght,  but  now  forming  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  cistern ;  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  vestibule  there  is  a  recess,  which  may  possibly  be  the  closed 
entrance  to  a  passage.  The  stones  of  the  dome  and  «of  the  segmental 
arches  are  finely  dressed  and  set  without  mortar.  The  springing  line  of 
the  arches  covering  that  portion  of  the  passage  running  east  and  west  is 
horizontal,  but  that  of  the  arch  covering  the  portion  running  north  and 
south  rises  to  the  south  at  about  1  in  20.  The  sides  of  the  cistern  are 
thickly  coated  with  cement,  and  the  rubbish  at  the  bottom  has  been 
levelled  in  steps  or  benches  and  then  covered  with  cement. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  passage  is  CJistem 
No.  20,  40  feet  wide,  and  54  feet  long,  with  a  vaulted  roof  supported  by 
piers.  The  walls  are  so  thickly  coated  with  cement  that  the  character 
of  the  masonry  cannot  be  seen ;  the  piers  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
vaulting  are  comparatively  modem,  but  along  the  western  side  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  covering  arch  of  no  great  span.  The  west  wall  of  the 
cistern  is  parallel  to  the  Haram  Wall,  and  in  prolongation  of  the  west 
wall  of  the  passage,  so  that  it  evidently  formed  part  of  the  approach  to 
the  Temple  platform.* 

•  In  1864-5  the  depth  of  water  in  these  cisterns  was  so  great  that  I  was 
unable  to  visit  them,  but  on  my  return  to  the  city  in  1866,  being  much  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  examining  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Haram,  1 
determined  to  descend  both.  At  that  time  there  were  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
cisterns,  and  the  entrances  being  rather  difficult,  I  could  not  induce  any  one  to 
accompany  me  and  assist  in  making  the  measurements.  The  horizontal  measure- 
ments and  the  bearings  of  the  several  sections  of  the  passage  are  sufficiently 
accurate,  but  the  vertical  distances  were  estimated,  and  are  therefore  liable  to 
correction^ 
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20  THB  MAJ90NBT  OF  THE  HARAM  WALL. 

,    .  -  It  would  seem  that  originally  the   passage  from 

Or^^l  Form  Barclay's  Gate,  nearly  19  feet  wide,  ran  in  on  a  level 
/  anage,  ^^^  about  67  feet,  when  it  entered  a  vestibule  about 
19  feet  square;  and  that  from  the  south  side  of  this  vestibule  another 
passage  of  the  same  width,  and  rising  at  a  slope  of  about  1  in  20,  led  off 
to  the  south  at  right-angles  to  the  former  one.  It  is  unoertain  whether 
the  ascent  to  the  south  was  by  a  ramp  or  by  steps,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  how  the  passage  was  finished  off.  The  latter  may  have  continued 
in  a  straight  line,  and  terminated  in  a  well  with  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
would  in  this  case  have  reached  the  siurfaoe  near  the  Boyal  Cloisters,  or 
it  may  have  run  into  a  large  vaulted  chamber  whence  there  was  an  ascent 
eastward,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  to  the  Temple  Court.* 

A  few  words  on  the  peculiar  form  of  the  passage  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  It  is  obvious  that  the  architect  must  have  had  some  reason 
for  changing  the  direction  to  the  south,  as  the  most  natural  arrangement 
would  have  been  a  straight  passage  rising  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  level 
of  the  area,  similar  to  that  which  runs  up  from  the  Double  Gate  in  the 
south  wall.  The  most  probable  cause  of  the  ohemge  of  direction  would 
«eem  to  be  the  presence  on  the  east  of  the  thick  bed  of  malaki,  in  which 
the  cisterns  of  the  Haram  are  excavated.  This  stratum  lies  at  about  the 
level  of  the  passage,  and  would  form.,  as  it  does  elsewhere,  a  steep  e«oarp- 
ment  of  rock.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  change  was  due  to  tiie  exist- 
once  of  the  original  retaining  wall  of  Solomon's  Temple,  which  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  remove  when  the  area  was  enlarged  by 
Herod. 

In  a  small  garden  f  immediately  north  of  the  "Wail- 
^uU8  north  of    .      pj^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^  ^^  masonry  as  that  described 

^  on  p.  18  IS  found,  and  it  can  be  traced,  at  mter- 

Tals,  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  Mahkama,  or  Court  House,  to  the 
edge  of  the  Pool  *'A1  Barak,"  which  extends  northwards  along 
the  Haram  Wall  for  a  distance  of  about  ninety  feet.  These  vaults 
are  reached  from  the  (garden  by  em  arched  opening  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  Mahkama.  They  have  pointed  ragwork  arches,  and  the  seats  of  the 
^roius  have,  where  necessary,  been  cut  out  of  the  Haram  WalL     From 

*  The  following  are  the  levels  of  the  principal  points  : — 

General  level  of  Haram  area  2,420  0  feet. 

Bottom  of  lintel         2,898*5    „ 

Level  o^  present  surface  of  ground 2,898*0   „ 

Floor  of  passage  (top  of  sill  course) (tbout)  2,869*7    „ 

Top  of  retaining  wall ^862'0    „ 

Bottom  of  retaining  wall       2,827*6    „ 

Level  of  rock 2,820*0    „ 

t  Froni  this  garden  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Mahkama,  which 

is  faced  with  drafted  stones,  and  abuts  on  the  Huram  Wall  with  a  straight  join*. 

The  masonry  is  interesting  from  its  fine  character  and  the  illustration  which  it 

affords  of  the  better  class  of  mediaeval  work. 
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THE  MA80NBT  OF  THE  HAKAM  WALL.  21 

the  second  chamber  a  low  doorv^ay  leads  off  to  a  series  of  vaults  to  the 
p  I  Jin  t  west,  and  a  narrow  opening  in  the  north  wall  gives 
rootAtisurak.    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  p^^  ,,  ^  Burak."     The  southern  end 

of  this  pool  is  covered  by  a  segmental  arch  of  good  masonry, 
on  which  the  north  wall  of  the  Mahkama  rests.  The  east  skew- 
back  is  cut  out  of  the  Haram  Wall,  and  on  the  haunches  of  the 
north  side  of  the  arch  are  corbels,  which  may  have  supported  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "secret  passage*'  described  below  (p.  24).  Beyond 
is  a  trimmer  arch,  of  inferior  masonry,  and  then  Wilson's  Arch, 
which  is  semicircular,  and  has  a  span  of  42  feet  and  a  width  of  43 
feet.  The  remaining  portion  of  tiie  pool  is  covered  by  an  arch  of 
smaller  span,  which  is  apparently  slightly  pointed.  The  masonry  in 
the  latter  case  is  inferior  ragwork,  and  the  east  side  of  the  arch  rests 
on  an  abutment  of  rubble  masonry  ^yq  feet  thick,  which  entirely 
conceals  the  large  stones  of  the  Haram  Wall.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
pool  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a  door  closed  with  loose  masonry, 
which  was  broken  through  in  1865  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
and  examine  the  Haram  Wall  to  the  north.  On  passing  through  the 
doorway  the  workmen  came  upon  a  wall  of  solid,  well-set  masonry  of 
comparatively  modem  date,  into  which  they  penetrated  twelve  inches. 
The  noise  made  during  the  excavation  had,  however,  alarmed  the  family 
of  a  Moslem  effendi  living  in  a  house  opposite  the  Mahkama,  and  as  this 
gentleman  stated  that  the  workmen  were  breaking  into  the  cistern 
which  sappUed  his  house  with  water,  the  work  was  stopped  and  the 
hole  closed  up. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Haram  Wall  is  ex- 

^^^Jy"^    posed  to  view  above  the  floor  of  the  pool  Al  Burak, 

PhiM  to         ^^^  beneath  the  floor  it  was  examined  by  a  shaft  sunk 

WilaofCa  Ar<Ji  inxmediately  under  the  south  end  of  Wilson's  Arch. 
There  are  twenty-one  courses  of  drafted  stones,  from 
2  feet  10  inches  to  4  feet  1  inch  high,  which  give  the  crown  of  the  arch  a 
height  of  72  feet  9  inches  above  the  rock,  or  of  75  feet  6  inches  above  the 
bed  of  the  first  course,  which  is  let  2  feet  9  inches  into  the  rock,  and 
rests  on  hard  misiCB,  The  second  course  is  set  back  six  inches,  and 
the  others  from  1  inch  to  2}  inches.  The  fourteenth  course  has  been 
cut  away  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  6  inches,  i>ossibly  to  receive  the  skewback 
of  an  arch. 

The  face  of  the  Haram  Wall,  where  concealed  by  rubbish,  between  the 
Wailing  Place  and  Wilson's  Arch,  was  partially  examined  by  a  gallery 
driven  to  the  south,  .from  the  shaft  mentioned  above,  at  a  height  of 
27  feet  above  the  rock,  and  by  a  shaft  sunk  to  a  depth  of  17  feet  at  a 
point  18  feet  south  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Pool.  In  neither  gallery 
nor  shaft  was  any  trace  found  of  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  wall, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  such  opening  as  that  at  Barclay's  Gate- 
way exists  in  this  section  of  the  wall. 

The  wall  exposed  in  these  excavations  is  evidently  in  aUu,  and  the 
stones  are  **  similar  to,  but  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than. 
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those  in  the  Wailing  Place.*'  Captain  Warren  thinks  it  "  is  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  sanctuary  now  existing."  * 

nr-7     *    J    1,         Wilson's   Arch  lies   immediately  in   front   of   the 
Wilson  $  Arch.    ^^^^  ^  g^^^^  ^^  ^  BMiky  and  the  roadway  pass- 

ing  over  it  is  about  80  feet  6  inches  above  the  rock.  To  the  south 
is  the  Mahkama,  a  large  building  about  90  feet  from  north  to  south 
and  80  feet  from  east  to  west,  separated  from  Wilson's  Arch  by  the 
trimmer  arch  mentioned  above  (p.  21).  The  great  arch,  42  feet  span, 
is  made  up  of  twenty- three  courses  of  stones  of  equal  thickness, 
which  cause  an  almost  painful  appearance  of  regularity.  The  stones, 
from  7  feet  to  12  feet  in  length,  are  not  as  large  as  those  in  Bobin- 
son's  Arch,  but  from  their  perfect  state  of  preservation  they  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  in  Jerusalem.f  Here,  as  at 
Bobinson's  Arch,  the  stones  of  the  first  three  courses  form  part  of  the 
Haram  Wall,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  date  as  the  section  of 
wall  extending  southwards  to  the  Wailing  Place.  Captain  Warren 
believes  from  the  shape  of  the  voussoirs  that  the  arch  is  of  a  date  ''not 
earlier  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,"  but  the  form  of  the  voussoirs 
alone  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  determine  the  date.}  ^ 

The  western  pier  was  examined  by  a  shaft  7  feet  from  the  south  end 
of  the  arch,  and  was  found  to  consist  of  two  walls,  10  feet  and  4  feet 
thick,  of  different  kinds  of  masonry,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
space  of  6  inches,  so  that  the  total  thickness  of  the  pier  at  this  point  is 
14  feet  6  inches.  It  would  appear  that  the  pier  is  4  feet  wider  at  the 
northern  end,  but  the  exact  amount  of  divergency  is  not  certain,  nor 
whether  it  occurs  in  the  10  feet  or  4  feet  wall.  The  former  is  built  of 
dressed  stone,  the  latter  of  rubble.  The  east  face  of  the  pier  for  25  feet 
below  the  springing  of  the  arch  is  built  of  large  stones  with  plain 

*  Captain  Warren  thinks  the  Greek  or  Roman  foot  was  used  in  building 
the  Haram  Wall,  "as  the  stones  generally  are  in  measure  multiples  of  our 
English  foot  nearly."— Letter  XVII.,  Novemher  22,  1867,  Quarterly  SiaUment, 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

t  At  some  distance  from  the  ground  on  each  side  is  a  row  of  square  holes  left 
open  when  the  centering  was  removed,  and  there  is  a  hole  in  one  of  the  voussoirs 
through  which  water  was  formerly  drawn. 

t  The  Pool  of  al  Burak  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Tobler,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  descended  into  the  pool  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  or  to  have 
noticed  the  great  causeway  arch.  The  existence  of  the  pool  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  there  must  be  a  covering  arch,  and  one  is  shown  by  De  Yogii^ 
(''Temple  de  Jerusalem,*'  PL  I.),  but  the  character  of  the  arch  and  its  im- 
portance were,  I  believe,  unknown  until  my  visit  in  1864. 

The  arch  is  twice  mentioned  in  "La  Citez  de  Iherusalem":  in  ch.  ii.,  "A 
main  senestre  sor  le  pont  a  un  mostier  de  Saint  Gille,*'  and  again  in  ch.  xvi.,  "  La 
rue  a  main  senestre  si  va  droit  a  une  posteme,  c'on  apele  la  postemede  la  tanerie, 
e  va  droit  par  desos  lo  pont"  (Descriptiones  Teme  Sanctse  ex  ssecculo  viii, 
ix.,  xit  et  XV.,  by  Titus  Tobler).  The  last  passage  shows  that  the  street 
from  the  Damascus  Gate  to  the  Dung  Gate  at  that  time  passed  under  the  arch. 
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ohiflelled  f aoes  similar  to  those  above  the  drafted  stones  in  the  Wailing 
Plaoe»  and  thenoe  to  the  rook,  a  depth  of  19  feet  3  inches,  of  large  rough 
boulders  in  oourses,  the  stones  projecting  here  and  there  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  seen 
above  ground.  There  are  seven  courses  of  dressed  stone  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  in  the  three  lowest  there  is  a  recess,  6  feet 
wide,  9  feet  5  inches  high,  and  5  feet  deep,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in 
Bobinson's  Arch.  Borne  grooves  cut  in  the  stone  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence,  at  one  period,  of  a  gate.  A  partial  examination  of  the 
west  foce  of  the  pier  was  made  in  the  causeway  vaults,  where  it  was 
found  to  be  of  common  rubble  masonry,  and  to  have  a  recess  5  feet 
6  inches  wide  and  2  feet  9  inches  deep  above  and  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  reoess  in  the  eastern  face.  The  excavations  were  unfortunately  not 
carried  far  enough  to  determine  the  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  pier 
faced  with  rough  boulders.  It  may  be  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  14  feet 
6  inches  thick,  or  be  formed  by  two  walls  together  making  up  that 
thickness,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  boulders  are  set  in  mortar  or 
not.  It  is  also  possible  that  part  of  the  pier,  towards  the  north,  may  be 
built  of  dressed  stone  from  the  rock  upwards.* 

The  Rithhish,  "^^  ^*^^  ^^  ^^  P°°^  beneath  the  arch  consists  of 

a  bed  of  concrete  3  feet  6  inches  thick,  formed  of 
stones  about  3  inches  cube,  set  in  a  hard,  dark  cement  made  up 
with  tow;  below  this  there  is  black  soil  to  a  depth  of  17  feet,  and 
then  a  stratum  large  of  stones,  about  8  feet  thick,  '^apparently 
the  voussoirs  and  drafted  stones  of  a  fallen  arch  and  wall,'*  which 
dips  eastward,  at  a  slope  of  1  in  14,  from  the  pier  to  the  Haram 
Wall.  The  drafted  stones  are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  in  the  wall. 
The  large  stones  rest  upon  black  soil,  which  extends  down  to  a  thin  bed 
of  red  mud  and  rough  stones  overlying  the  rock.  At  a  distanqp  of  23  feet 
from  the  south  end  of  Wilson's  Arch,  and  27  feet  above  the  rock,  a  wall 
of  well-dressed  stqnes,  lyiog  east  and  west,  abuts  on  the  Haram  Wall, 
and  immediately  south  of  this  is  a  fragment  of  pavement  extending  to  a 
wall  nearly  under  the  south  wall  of  IJie  pool  ^'  Al-Burak,''  a  distance  of 
11  feet.  The  peculiar  angle  at  which  the  fallen  arch  stones  lie  seems  to 
indicate  that  at  the  time  they  fell  the  ground  was  rough  and  unleveUed, 
but  no  data  exist  for  comparing  them  with  the  voussoirs  of  Bobinson's 
Arch  or  with  the  stones  iu  the  Haram  Wall.  The  fragment  of  pavement 
may  have  been  a  continuation  of  that  seen  at  Barclay's  Gateway,  but  if 
so  its  entire  disappearance  towards  the  north  is  remarkable. 

VaZltu  Bed  "'^^  ^^^  under  the  western  pier  is  7  feet  6  inches 

higher  than  under  the  Haram  Wall,  and  the  lowest 

point  of  the  valley  appears  to  be  about  6  feet  west  of  the  latter. 

During  the   excavations    the   presence    of   water  at  the    bottom   of 

the  shafts  caused  considerable   inconvenience,   and  periodical   obser- 

*  The  pier  may  perhaps  be  merely  the  end  of  the  masonry  of  the  old  first 
wall. 
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yations,  extending  over  two  years,  showed  that  there  was  always 
a  gentle  flow  of  water  southwards  down  the  valley,  sometimes 
rising  '*3  feet  or  4  feet  above  the  rock"  and  then  again  subsiding. 
The  water  has  the  peculiar  sewage  flavour  of  Siloam,  and  the  soil  for 
8  feet  or  10  feet  above  the  rock  "  is  full  of  limestone  crystals." 

IT    7/        -^^^  vaults  alluded  to  above  (p.  23)  as  lying  to  the  west 
^  *  of  those  which  lead  to  Wilson's  Arch  form  part  of  the 

substructure  of  the  Mahkama ;  they  are  arranged  in  two  rows  of  three- 
each,  and  their  sides  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  Haram  Wall ;  the  arches 
are  pointed,  and  on  some  of  the  stones  in  the  wall  modem  Hebrew 
characters  have  been  scratched.  In  January,  1868,  Captain  Warrett 
broke  through  a  closed  opening  in  the  second  chamber  of  the  northern 
row  and  made  his  important  discovery  of  the  Causeway  Vaults,  with 
semicircular  and  segmental  arche^,  which  form  a  continuation  of 
Wilson's  Arch. 

The  complicated  nature  of  these  vaults  renders  any  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  them  somewhat  difficult.  There  would  appear  to  be  two  viaducts, 
making  up  a  total  width  of  44  feet  6  inches,  rather  more  than  that 
of  Wilson's  Arch,  43  feet,  but  the  continuity  of  the  southern  viaduct  ia 
almost  immediately  broken  by  a  remarkable  chamber,  called  by  Captain 
Warren  the  "  Masonic  Hall,"  and  west  of  this  it  is  replaced  by  a  long 
vaulted  passage,  the  so-called  **  Secret  Passage,"  smd  a  series  of  small 
vaults  with  thick  piers.  The  first  chamber  of  the  northern  viaduct 
measures  21  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  13  feet  from  east  to  west;  the 
covering  arch  is  semicircular,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  springs 
from  the  4-foot  or  10-foot  wall  of  the  pier  of  Wilson's  Arch.  The  next 
two  chambers  have  been  fillei  up  with  small  passages  having  pointed 
arches,  which  were  apparently  connected  with  some  system  of  water- 
supply,  as  draw-well  openings  were  noticed  overhead,  and  the  buckets 
used  have  left  marks  on  the  sides.  Traces  of  the  original  arches  can, 
however,  be  seen  above  the  later  work.  Beneath  these  three  chambers 
are  others  of  a  similar  character  at  a  lower  level,  and  in  the  first  are  two 
aqueducts  which  lead  down  through  the  fioor  to  an  aqueduct  running 
n  rth  and  south.  The  remaining  chambers  of  the  northern  viaduct,  five 
in  number,  measure  each  about  18  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  14  feet 
fiom  east  to  west,  and  they  have  piers  of  an  average  thickness  of 
7  feet  6  inches.  The  general  direction  of  this  viaduct  is  considerably 
removed  from  that  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  Haram  Wall,  and  bears 
away  to  tbe  soutb.  A  somewhat  similar  series  of  vaults  is  said  to  lie  to 
the  north,  but  no  examination  of  them  has  yet  been  made.  The  first 
chamber  of  the  southern  viaduct  measures  23  feet  6  inches  from  north  to 
south,  and  22  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  immediately  south  of  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  trimmer  arch,  observed  above  the  pool  AI-Barak^ 
which  covers  the  void  betwwen  tbe  north  wall  of  the  Mahkama  and  the 
Causeway.  Beneath  the  chamber  is  another  of  similar  character,  in 
which  is  the  recess  mentioned  as  being  in  the  west  face  of  the  pier  of 
Wilson's  Arch.     Separated  from  this  lower  chimber  by  a  pier  12  feet 
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thick,  though  not  quite  on  the  same  level,  is  the  '  ^  Masonic  Hall/'  whiph  is 
entered  by  a  sloping  passage  from  the  third  vault  of  the  northern 
viaduct.  The  **Hall/'  at  one  time  used  as  a  cistern,  was  originallj 
23  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  20  feet  4  inches  from  north  to  south,  but 
10  feet*4  inches  has  been  added  on  the  south,  making  a  total  length  of 
30  feet  8  inches.  The  south  wall  of  the  original  structure  is  broken 
away,  but  the  remaining  walls  arc  4  feet  thick,  and  apparently  built 
without  mortar.  On  the  exterior  of  the  building  the  stones  have  mar- 
ginal drafts,  and  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Wailing  Place,  whilst  in  the 
interior  the  faces  of  the  stones  are  plain  dressed,  and  at  ecKih  comer 
there  are  pilasters  projecting  about  2  inches.  These  pilasters  have  capitals, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  similar  to  one  found  at  Arak  el  Emir  by  Mons. 
de  Saulcy,  and  a  sketch  of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  **  Recovery  of 
Jerusalem,"  p.  89.  At  the  south-east  angle  is  a  double  entrance,  with 
liutels,  on  which,  as  well  as  upon  the  jambs,  there  are  traces  of 
ornament.  The  covering  arch  of  the  chamber  is  semicircular,  but  not 
so  old  as  the  walls.  The  later  portion,  on  the  south,  10  feet  4  inches, 
corresponds  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  trimmer  arch  on  the  east  and 
the  secret  passage  on  the  west ;  it  is  covered  by  a  later  arch  than  that 
to  the  north,  *'  and  to  conceal  this  a  column  was  raised  in  the  centre 
under  the  break,  and  two  pointed  arches  thrown  over  from  the  column 
to  the  sides,  the  span  of  each  being  about  10  feet.**  The  column  has 
since  partly  fallen,  and  much  of  the  ribbed  arch.  Beyond  the  east  wall  a 
lot  of  rough  masonry  was  foimd,  and  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  centre  of  the 
chamber,  after  reaching  the  original  paved  floor,  15  feet  6  inches  below 
the  present  level  of  the  rubbish,  passed  through  solid  masonry  of  large 
rough  stones  to  a  further  depth  of  1 1  feet  6  inches  without  reaching  the 
rock. 

West  of  the  **  Masonic  Hall "  the  southern  viaduct  is  continued  by  a  row 
of  small  chambers  1 4  feet  6  inches  from  north  to  south,  and  1 1  feet  from  east 
to  west,  with  piers  about  12  feet  thick,  the  arches  opening  on  one  side 
into  the  northern  viaduct  and  on  the  other  into  the  **  Secret  Passage." 
Beneath  the  first  two  chambers  there  is  a  vault  at  a  lower  level,  lyin^ 
east  and  west,  in  which  there  is  a  shaft  running  down  14  feet,  and  then 
an  aqueduct  leading  towards  the  south-west  angle  of  the  pier  of 
Wilson's  Arch.  The  "  Secret  Passage  "  which  makes  up,  with  the  small 
chambers,  the  width  of  the  southern  viaduct  is  12  feet  wide,  and  covered 
with  a  semicircular  arch,  the  crown  of  which  is  about  7  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  street  above*  At  a  distance  of  205  feet*  from  the  Haram 
Wall  there  is  a  thin  wall,  and  beyond  it  a  drop  of  6  feet  into  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  petssage,  which  is  terminated  by  a  wall  on  the  west.  An 
opening,  with  a  door  to  the  south,  leads  into  a  vault  now  used  as  a 

♦  Captain  Warren  gives  this  distance  as  220  feet  in  the  "Recovery  of  Jerusalem," 
and  as  230  feet  in  Letter  XXIV.  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund ;  it  should  pro- 
bably have  been  to  the  wall  west  of  the  drop,  which  is  221  feet  from  the  Haram 
WalL  The  distances  given  above  are  partly  from  measurement  on  the  plan  and 
partly  from  data  supplied  by  Captain  Warren. 
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donkey  stable.  A  portion  of  the  same  passage  was  found  in  a  cistern 
about  235  feet  from  the  Haram  Wall,  its  western  end  being  253  feet 
from  the  same  point.  From  the  cistern  there  is  an  opening  to  a  vault 
south  of  the  causeway  and  a  little  east  of  the  prolongation  of  the  street 
el  Wad.  The  floor  of  this  vault  is  on  a  level  with  the  springing  of  the 
arch  of  the  **  Secret  Passage,"  and  from  it  a  narrow  shaft,  25  feet 
6  inches  deep,  runs  down  to  the  crown  of  an  arch  covering  a  chamber 
lying  east  and  west  and  4  feet  to  the  south  of  the  *'  Secret  Passage ;  " 
the  crown  of  the  arch  is  36  feet  6  inches  below  the  street  leveL  The 
chamber  is  14  feet  6  inches  long,  8  feet  broad  at  the  western  end,  and 
10  feet  6  inches  at  the  eastern  end,  covered  with  plaster  and  roofed  with 
a  **  straight-sided  pointed  arch."  An  excavation  on  the  west  showed  no 
trace  of  a  continuation,  but  on  the  east  another  chamber  was  found, 
18  feet  long,  lying  east  and  west,  and  being,  like  the  first,  wider  at  the 
east  end  than  at  the  west ;  here  there  is  no  plaster,  and  the  covering 
arch  of  19  stones  of  nearly  equal  size  is  almost  semicircular.  The  volute 
of  an  Ionic  capital  was  found  in  this  chamber.  At  the  east  end  there 
is  a  5-foot  doorway  with  lintel  and  semicircular  relieving  arch,  and 
beyond  this  a  passage  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  **  covered  with  blocks  of 
stone  laid  horizontally,'*  which  is  closed  by  dSbris  at  a  distance  of 
10  feet  6  inches.* 

.  Owing  to  one  of  those  unfortunate  contretemps  which 

.  ^  .  y^  >.  so  frequently  interfere  with  the  best  curangements  of 
Causeway  '  *^  explorer  m  the  East,  the  plans  and  sections  of 
the  causeway  vaults  are  not  in  all  respects  as 
satisfactory  as  they  might  be,  and  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  position  the  vaults  occupy  with  reference  to  the  street  above,  and  cm 
regards  their  relative  position  to  each  other. f  On  the  plan  (Plate  8), 
the  street  leading  to  the  Haram,  laid  down  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the 
data  will  admit  of,  appears  to  lie  irregularly  over  the  **  Secret  Passage  " 
and  trimmer  arch,  though  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
two  last  lay  throughout  their  course  immediately  beneath  the  street.  At 
one  point  in  the  direction  of  the  '  *  Secret  Passage  "  there  is  a  deoided  elbow, 
and  the  passage  itself,  if  prolonged,  would  run  partly  to  the  north  of  the 
trimmer  arch  in  the ' '  Masonic  Hall."  Some  of  the  peculiarities  which  may 
be  noticed  are:  the  thickening  of  the  pier  of  Wilson's  Arch  by  the 
4 -foot  wall ;  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  pier,  and 
as  to  whether  the  splay  northwards  is  in  the  4-foot  or  the  10-foot  wall ; 
the  position  which  the  ''  Masonic  Hall"  occupies  with  reference  to  the 
general  line  of  the  viaduct,  and  the  diflference  of  character  between  tiie 
vaults  east  and  those  west  of  that  chamber.  It  it  also  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  low  level^of  the  Hall  would  allow  the  *'  Secret  Passage  " 

♦  For  details  of  doorway,  Ac.,  see  "Recovery  of  Jerusalem, "  p.  93. 

t  The  measurements  were  made  under  circumstances  of  considerable  difficulty, 
and  before  they  could  be  fully  tested  the  entrance  to  the  vaults  was  walled  up  by 
order  of  the  Pacha. 
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to  pass  over  it,  and  that  the  Bpringing  of  the  covering  arch  of  the  latter 
is  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  trimmer  arch  to  the  east. 

The  numerous  reconstructions,  extending  over  several  hundred  years, 
and  the  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  plans,  render  any  conjecture  as 
to  the  relative  dates  of  the  several  portions  of  the  causeway,  and  the 
purposes  they  were  intended  to  serve,  extremely  hazardous;  excava- 
tions alone  can  solve  the  many  questions  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  vaults,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  did  not 
allow  of  their  being  made  in  a  place  of  so  much  interest  and  im- 
portance. Captain  Warren  fully  recognised  the  necessity  of  excavating 
in  the  vaults  of  the  causeway,  and  had  commenced  openiiig  shafts,  but 
on  his  return  from  Jericho,  where  he  had  been  excavating  in  the 
mounds,  he  found  the  entrance  blocked  up  with  solid  masonry,  and 
orders  from  the  Pacha  that  it  was  not  to  bo  reopened;  the  shafts 
within  the  vaults  have  never  been  closed,  but  it  may  be  many  years 
before  any  one  is  able  to  resume  the  ex(Avation^. 

Captain  Warren's  opinion  that  Wilson's   Arch    is 
Captain  Warrm'9  ^^j^  ^j^^^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^;^^  century  has  already 
Vuws,  ^^^  alluded  to,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  state 

here  his  views  on  the  age  of  the  causeway  vaults,  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  result  of  at  least  four  reconstructions.  The  vaults  are  said 
to  be  "apparently  of  similar  age  and  construction"*  to  Wilson's 
Arch,  but  Captain  Warren  considers  the  southern  viaduct  older  than 
the  northern,  and  that  *'if  so,  the  original  viaduct  arch  over  the 
Pool  al  Burak  was  only  23  feet  6  inches  wide ;  this  must  at  some  time  or 
other  have  been  broken  down;  then  a  restoration  took  place,  the 
causeway  was  widened  by  a  fresh  set  of  arches  to  the  north,  and  the  void 
space  over  the  Pool  al  Burak  was  spanned  by  the  present  Wilson's  Arch, 
and  made  the  width  of  the  double  causeway.  It  does  not  appear 
probable  that  these  arches  were  ever  exposed  to  view  (except  Wilson's 
Arch) ;  they  appear  to  have  been  used  as  secret  chambers  for  stores  and 
forwater."t  **The  Masonic  Hall  has  every  appearance  of  being  the 
oldest  piece  of  masonry  visible  in  Jerusalem  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sanctuary  walls,  and  perhaps  as  old  as  they."t  The  "  Secret  Passage  " 
does  not  appear  to  be  **  of  so  ancient  a  date  as  the  time  of  David  or 
even  of  Herod."§  The  vaults  at  a  lower  level  are  supposed  to  have  been 
"the  vestibule  to  a  postern  leading  from  the  Upper  City  into  the 
Tyropoeon  Valley."|| 

•  Letter  XXIII.,  January  22nd,  1868,  Quarterly  StatemerU,  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fond. 

t  *'  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  85  et  seq. 

X  P.  89. 

f  *'  Recovery  of  Jerusalem, "  p.  01.  This  passage  is  alluded  to  by  Mejr  ed  Din 
as  existing  in  his  time,  and  as  nmning  from  the  Citadel  to  the  Gktte  of  the  Chain ; 
the  western  entrance  is  probably  that  noticed  in  the  ditch  of  the  citadeL 

II  **  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  94. 
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If  the  natural  features  of  the  ground  beneath 
Of  nature  qf  ^^  causeway  were  known  it  would  perhaps  be 
^*  possible  to  form  some  opinion  on  the  nature  of  tbe 
great  viaduct,  but  at  present  the  point  at  which  the  valleys  running 
down  from  the  JafiEa  and  Damascus  Gates  join  each  otiier  is  un- 
known, and  it  is  uncertain  how  far  the  structure  of  the  causeway  may 
have  been  influenced  by  this  feature.  The  following  view  is  put  forward 
as  a  suggestion.  "  Josephus  states  (B.  J.  v.  4.  2)  that  the  first  or  old 
wall  <*  began  on  the  north  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and  extended  as 
far  as  the  Xystus,  a  place  so  called,  and  then  joining  to  the  council  house 
ended  at  the  west  cloister  of  the  Temple,'*  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
this  wall  crossed  the  deep  ravine  running  down  from  the  Damascus  Qate 
at  Wilson*s  Arch.  The  old  wall  may  have  been  either  a  massive  wall 
forming  in  itself  the  defence  of  the  city,  as  Captain  Warren's  excavation 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  '*  Masonic  Hall "  would  seem  to  indicate,  or  a  great 
embankment  with  a  wall  on  the  top ;  at  any  rate,  this  first  construction 
would  give  the  line  for  all  succeeding  ones.  When  the  second  wall  was 
built  the  causeway  may  have  been  pierced  for  convenience  of  oonmiunica- 
tion  towards  Siloam,  and  the  narrow  opening  spanned  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  such  as  that  which  was  broken  down  by  Aristobulus  during 
Pompey's  siege ;  during  Herod's  great  reconstruction  of  the  Temple  the 
oi>ening  may  have  been  widened,  an  arch  42  feet  span  thrown  across  it, 
and  the  causeway  completed  to  form  a  grand  approach  from  his  palace 
to  the  Temple ;  l^e  rough  boulders  of  which  the  lower  portion  of  the 
pier  of  Wilson's  Arch  is  built  might  in  this  case  be  the  end  of  the  old 
wall  which  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  face  with  dressed  stone. 
Herod's  Arch  may  have  been  retained  by  the  Bomans  after  the  siege,  as 
a  means  of  communication  between  the  Citadel  and  Temple  area,  and 
when  it  fell,  or  was  broken  down*  during  some  later  troubles,  it  may 
have  been  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by  Constantine  or  Justinian.  The 
object  and  age  of  the  *'  Masonic  Hall "  are  most  puzzling  questions  ;  the 
low  level  at  which  the  chamber  lies  shows  that  it  must  have  been  built 
long  before  any  such  scheme  as  that  of  which  Wilson's  Arch  forms  part 
was  thought  of,  and  its  position  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  Temple,  possibly  a  guardhouse  erected  during 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Maccabees.  Captain  Warren's  theory  that  the 
causeway  wajB  originally  only  23  feet  6  inches  wide  appears  to  be  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  fallen  voussoirs  do  not  extend  as  far  as  the  north 
end  of  Wilson's  Arch ;  these  voussoirs  were  only  seen  under  the  south 
end  of  the  arch,  and  their  existence  or  nonexistence  to  the  north  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  excavation.  The  narrow  width  of  the  southern 
viaduM  west  of  the  **  Masonic  Hall "  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
never  was  a  causeway  23  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  the  position  of  the  hall 
itself  supports  this  view.    A  more  natural  suggestion  would  appear  to  be 

*  Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  form  and  size  of  the 
fallen  voussoirs  beneath  Wilson's  Arch,  and  those  of  Bobinson's  Arch,  which  are 
undoubtedly  Herodian. 
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that  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  top  of  the  wall,  no  longer  required 
as  a  principal  line  of  defence,  was  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the ' '  Masonic 
Hall,''  and  that  there  was  then  a  wooden  bridge  of  narrow  span  oyer  the 
ravine,  and  an  ascent  to  gain  the  level  of  the  Temple  area ;  and  that 
Herod  afterwards  raised  the  ca^iseway  to  the  Temple  level  by  vaults 
which  have  since  undergone  several  modifications.  The  existence  of  the 
twin  viaducts  may  be  explained  by  the  necessity  of  working  the  "  Masonic 
Hall "  into  the  general  plan,  and  giving  a  southerly|direction  to  the  cause- 
way. The  age  of  the  "  Secret  Passage  "  is  doubtftd ;  it  was  apparently 
constructed  to  allow  soldiers  to  pass  freely  and  unnoticed  from  the 
Citadel  to  the  Temple,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
ascribed  to  Herod.*  The  eastern  end  of  the  passage  may  still  exist 
within  the  Haram  enclosure.  The  chambers  discovered  by  Captain 
Warren  at  a  lower  level  may  have  formed  portions  of  a  similar  passage  of 
older  date  running  along  the  south  side  of  the  first  wall,  or,  as  he  suggests, 
have  led  to  a  postern  opening  on  to  the  rooky  slope  of  the  valley.f 

The  excavations  seem  to  show  that  at  the  south- 
(^(^Ij^f^  west  angle  there  are  six  courses  of  large  stones,  with 
Z^  BT  iT  marginal  drafts  and  rough  picked  faces,  which  extend 

;   f^'r     '•    A    t  northwards  to  the  vicinity  of  Barclay's  Gate,  where 

w  frxlson s Arch,  ..  i       j    i_       x  •i.i_     •    -i  .     • 

they  are  replaced  by  stones  with  smiilar  marginal 

drflkfts,   but  having  their  faces  finely  dressed.     Above  these  courses 

up    to    the   present   level    of    the    ground,   and  in   some  places  to 

three  or    four  courses  above  it,  the  masonry  is  throughout  of  the 

same  character,  large  stones  with  marginal  drafts  and  finely-dressed 

faces.      The   courses  run  through   without   a   bveak   from   Wilson's 

Arch  to  the  south-west  angle,  and  no  difference  has  yet  been  noticed 

in  the  dressLug  or  marginal  drafts  of  the  stones.    The  upper  portion 

of  the  wall  is  of  various  dates  and  of  minor  interest.    It  has  already 

been  explained  that  if  the  approach  to  Barclay's  Gate  was  by  a  solid 

ramp,  such  ramp  would  be  a  fitting  termination  to  the   courses  of 

stone  with  rough  picked  faces. 

The  position  of  the  bed  of  the  ravine  is  not  very  clear.    It  is  fairly 

well  defined  under  Wilson's  Arch,  whence  the  rock  falls  19  feet  9  inches 

to  Barclay's  Gate,  but  from  this  point  to  Robinson's  Arch  there  is  a  rise 

of  5  feet,  and  at  the  south-west  angle  the  bed  of  the  ravine  is  90  feet  to 

the  east.    There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  wall  stands  partly  on  the  right 

*  SimoD  in  attempting  to  escape,  B.  J.  yil  2.  1,  may  have  passed  from  the 
Upper  City  to  the  Temple  area  by  this  passage,  or  the  aqueduct  which  crosses 
Wilson's  Arch, 
t  The  following  are  the  principal  levels  :  — 

Qeneral  level  of  Haram  area  2,420  0  feet 

Floor  of  Secret  Passage        2,4000    „ 

Spring  of  Wilson's  Arch      2,391-5    „ 

Floor  of  Masonic  Hall  2,871-6    „ 

Top  of  pier  of  rongh  bouldiirs         2,886*5    ,, 

Level  of  rock  beneath  Haram  Wall  2,889*75    „ 
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and  partly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rayine,  and  the  most  probable  sup- 
position seems  to  be  that  it  crosses  the  bed  somewhe]:e  near  Barclay's 
Gate.* 

The  principal  approach  to  the  Haram  area  is  by  a 

Tiih  ^  ^  lA  street  which  passes  over  Wilson's  Arch  and  enters 
the  enclosure,  on  a  level,  through  a  handsome  double 
gate.  The  southern  gate  is  called  the  B&b  as  Silsil^  (Gtite  of  the 
Chain),  the  northern  B4b  as  SaliLm  (Gate  of  Peace),  and  at  the  bottom 
of.  the  left  jamb  of  the  latter  there  is  a  massive  stone  with  marginal 
draft,  the  north  end  of  which  corresponds  with  the  end  of  the  great 
causeway  arch  beneath.f 

^  From  the  B&b  as  Sal4m  to  the  B6b  al  Mathara  (Gate 

Warren  s  Ga  e.  ^^  ^^  Latrines)  the  Haram  Wall  is  nowhere  visible  abovo 
ground,  but  about  26  feet  south  of  the  latter  gate  there  is  a  remarkable 
cistern, t  No.  30,  which  pierces  the  wall,  and  is  apparently  an  ancient 
entrance  to  the  enclosure.  The  passage  is  at  right  angles  to  the  Haram 
Wall,  and  is  18  feet  wide.  It  runs  in  for  84  feet  from  the  face  of  the 
wall,  is  (Jovered  by  a  semicircular  arch  of  well-dressed  stones  of 
some  size  set  without  mortar,  and  its  floor  is  about  30  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  area.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cistern  are  thickly 
coated  with  cement,  and  cannot  be  examined.  The  western  end  is 
closed  by  a  modem  wall  of  small  coarse  rubble,  and  there  is  here  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  a  small  door.  The  passage  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  running  in  from  Barclay's  Gate,  but  it  seems  to 
be  of  more  modem  date,  and  it  has  no  lintel,  so  that  its  external 
appearance  would  be  that  of  an  arched  opening  in  the  Haram  Wall. 
Captain  Warren  was  able  to  examine  a  cistern  outside  the  wall  in  direct 
prolongation  of  No.  30,  but  not  so  wide.§   The  cistem  is  34  feet  6  inches 

»  The  following  are  the  principal  levels  : — 

Level  of  Haram  area 2,4200  feet. 

SpriDg  of  Wilson's  Arch       2,891-6    „ 

SiU  of  Barclay's  Gate 2,869'7    ,, 

Spring  of  Kobinson's  Arch 2,887*6    „ 

Rock  under  Wilson's  Arch 2,88976,, 

Rock  under  Barclay's  Gate 2,8200    „ 

Rock  under  Robinson's  Arch  2, 826  "0    „ 

Bod  of  Ravine  90  feet  east  of  S.W.  angle 2,289*6    „ 

t  Mejr  ed  Dm  states  that  the  gate  was  built  in  A.H.  877  (1492-3  A.D.),  and 
he  calls  the  Bab  as  Sal&ra  the  Gate  of  Tranquillity  (Sekin'4). 

X  This  passage  was  first  discovered  by  myself  in  1866,  and  I  propose  dis- 
tinguishing it  by  the  name  of  "Warren's  Gate,"  as  a  small  tribute  to  Captain 
Warren,  R.E.,  whose  excavations  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 

§  The  Haram  Wall  is  exposed  in  a  recess  to  the  south.  This  cistem  may  be  a 
portion  of  the  pool,  which  is  known  to  have  existed  at  this  place  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  At  22  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistem  the  springing 
of  a  modem  aroh  can  be  seen. 
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deep,  but  as  the  level  of  the  ground  is  here  6  feet  above  that  of  ihe  area 
only  28  feet  of  the  Haram  Wall  is  exposed.  The  stones  are  partially 
rendered  with  cement,  but  the  character  of  the  masonry,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  ascertained,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Wailing  Place.* 

There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  Haram  Wall  at  this 
point,  except  by  excavation.  In  the  conduit  of  the  Hammlim  ash  Shafsi 
Well,  some  135  feet  to  the  west,  the  rock  is  about  80  feet  6  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  Haram  area,  but  this  seems  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
bed  of  the  ravine,  wldch  is  probably  much-nearer  to  the  wall.f  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  no  visible  means  of  reaching  the  level  of  the  area 
from  the  cistern.  The  most  probable  arrangement  would  be  one  some- 
what similar  to  that  at  Barclay's  Ghite,  for  in  this  case  the  eastern  end  of 
the  passage  must  almost  abut  on  the  rock.  The  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
passage  is  unknown,  and  there  is  nothing  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
character  of  the  original  approach.  Captain  Warren  identifies!  this  gate 
with  that  mentioned  by  Josephus,  from  which  the  road  descended  into 
the  valley  by  a  great  number  of  steps,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
approach  may  have  been  by  a  roadway  supported  by  arches. 

The  Bib  al  Mathara  is  comparatively  modem,  the 
road  leading  up  to  it  ascends  slightly,  and  the  area  is 
reached  by  three  steps.    This  gate  is  called  by  Mejr  ed  Din  the  **  Gate 
of  the  BaUi,*'  from  its  leading  to  the  bath  of  the  Haram. 

T>  T.    7  XT  fT.  "^  short  distance  north  of  the  Bab  al  Mathara,  at 

toBdb^Nddr  *^®  ®*^  ®^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Bazaar,  is  the  B4b  al 
Kattanln  (Gate  of  the  Cotton  Merchants),  a  hand- 
some Saracenic  portal,  said  to  have  been  repaired  in  1336-7  a.b.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  Haram  area,  which  is  12  feet  above  the 
roadway  of  the  Bazaar.  The  next  gate  northwards  is  the  Bab  al  Hadid 
(Iron  Gate),  and  beyond  this  is  the  B&b  an  Ndzir  or  Nadhir  (Gate  of  the 
Inspector),  also  known  as  the  Bab  Ali  ad  din  al  Bosri,  an  old  gate 

*  The  wall,  free  of  plaster,  could  only  be  scan  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  below  the  ^ 
level  of  the  Haram  area. 

+  The  lie  of  the  rock  here  is  very  puzzling  ;  at  the  ash  Sha(l&  Well  it  is  about 
2,339 '5  feet,  the  bottom  of  the  conduit  being  about  2,884  feet,  and  at  Wilson's 
Arch  it  is  2,337  feet  (lowest  point) ;  this  gives  a  fall  of  only  2  feet  6  inches  from 
the  well  to  the  arch,  and  the  ravitie  would  hardly  take  such  a  sharp  bend  as  this 
indicates.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ash  ShafA  conduit  is  a 
continuation  of  that  under  Robinson's  Arch,  and  the  bend  which  it  makes  to  the 
west  may  possibly  mark  the  junction  of  the  valley  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  with  tlio 
central  ravine.  The  bed  of  this  latter  ravine  must  to  aU  appearance  lie  to  the 
east  of  the  well,  and  in  this  case  the  ash  Shafi  conduit  possibly  forms  portion  of 
a  drift,  or  Kariz,  driven  into  the  rock  at  a  very  early  date,  and  broken  through 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  just  the  position  in  which  a  drift  would  be  made  to  collect 
the  water  that  finds  its  way  down  through  the  limestone  beds  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Russian  Ck>nvent  have  been 
•    built. 

{  "Underground  Jerusalem,"  p.  68. 
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repaired  about  1203-4  A.D.*  Between  the  Bdb  al  Mathara  and  the  Bib 
an  "Niai  the  rubbish  rises  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  Haram  area,  and 
entirely  conceals  the  face  of  the  waU,  except  at  one  point  north  of  the 
Bdb  al  Hadid,  where  there  are  a  few  courses  of  stones  with  plain  chiselled 
faces  ;t  the  ground  is  occupied  by  Moslem  houses,  built  so  closely 
together  as  to  forbid  excavation  or  exploration,  and  there  are  several 
tombs  of  Turkish  eflTendis  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  depth  of  rubbish  at  the  B&b  al  Kattanin  is  probably  about 
70  feet,  and  in  sinking  for  the  foundations  of  a  house  near  the  Bih  al 
Hadid  no  rock  or  solid  bottom  was  found  at  about  35  feet.  The  streets 
leading  to  the  Bdb  al  Hadfd  and  B&h  an  N&zir  rise  gently  to  the  level  of 
the  Haram  area. 

xTA  '  Between  the  B&b  an  Nazir  and  B&b  as  Sarai  (Gate 

^  ^w  **  ^*  *^®  SeragUo)  a  modira  doorway,  168  feet  to  the 
Oha^nZi.  ^^^^'  ^^^*^»  ^  ^^^*  ^^  '^^  ^^  Pacha's  residence 
to  the  Haram,  the  wall  is  nowhere  visible,  but  beneath 
the  latter  gate  a  portion  of  the  masonry  is  exposed  to  view  in  the 
aqueduct  which  runs  southwards  from  the  souterrain  beneath  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  Zion.  The  wall  is  8  feet  thick,  and  the  masonry  is 
similar  in  character  to  that  at  the  Wailing  Place.  One  course  is  ex- 
posed to  its  full  height,  4  feet  6^  inches,  whilst  two  others  are  partially 
uncovered ;  the  faces  of  the  stones  are  well  finished,  and  each  course 
is  set  back  from  3  inches  to  4  inches ;  the  marginal  drafts  at  top  and 
bottom  are  7  inches  wide,  and  at  the  sides  3  inches  to  4  inches ;  %  they  are 
sunk  half  an  inch.  From  the  south-west  angle  to  the  B&b  an  Nazir  the 
Haram  Wall  runs  in  an  unbroken  straight  Une,  but  north  of  the  latter 
point  there  must  be  an  offirat,  as  the  face  of  the  masonry  described  above, 
though  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  wall,  projects  8  feet  or  9  feet 
beyond  it ;  the  exact  position  of  the  ofiESrat  is  not  known,  it  may  be  about 
88  feet  north  of  the  B&b  an  Nazir.  The  wall  can  be  of  no  great  height, 
asthe  rook  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  Haram. 
Twenty-six  feet  north  of  the  B&b  as  Sarai  a  fragment  of  the  old  wall  of 
the  Haram,$  first  noticed  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  B.E.,  is  exposed  in  a 

*  According  to  Mejr  ed  Din  this  is  the  gate  to  which  Qabriel  tied  Burak,  and 
it  was  formerly  called  the  Gate  of  Mahomet 

t  One  or  two  of  the  stones  have  the  marginal  draft,  but  the  style  of  the  work 
is  that  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  Wailing  Place  Wall,  and  it  is  apparently  of 
the  same  date.  The  large  stones  are  backed  with  coarse  mbble.  A  small 
cistern  examined  here  proved  to  be  bnilt  in  the  ruhbish,  and  gave  no  results. 

t  lieutenant  Conder  gives  the  height  of  the  course  as  4  feet  6  inches  and 
4  feet  7  inches ;  the  upper  and  lower  drafts  as  6  inches,  and  the  set  back  as 
**  8  inches  or  4  inches,"  and  as  ** about  6 inches  *'  {Quarterly  StaUment,  Palestine 
Exploration  Fond,  1878,  p.  92,  and  1877,  p.  185).  I  have  followed  Dr.  Chaplin*s 
raeasurements. 

§  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  masonry  apparently  belonging  to  the  original 
wall  is  visible  above  the  present  level  of  the  Haram  area.  A  sketch  of  it  ^is 
given,  Quarterly  StatemeTU,  Palestine  Exploration  Fond,  1877,  p.  186. 
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small  chamber,  which  can  be  reached  from  iiie  aqueduct  by  means  of  a 
short  brandf  passage.  The  masonry  below  the  level  of  the  Haram  area 
is  similar  to  that  beneath  the  Bkh  as  Sarai,  and,  being  in  direct  prolonga- 
tion of  it,  is  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  same  wall.  The  chief 
interest,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wall  above'  the  level  of  the 
enclosure  is  apparently  in  aitu,  and  has  projecting  buttresses  similar  to 
those  in  the  Haram  Wall  at  Hebron.  The  first  or  northern  buttress  is 
1  foot  6  inches  wide,  and  is  partly  of  rock,  partly  of  masonry.  The 
second  is  4  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  at  a  distance  of  8  feet  9  inches  from 
the  first,  the  intermediate  space  being  occupied  by*a  window,  4  feet  wide, 
which  looks  into  the  Haram  area,  and  is  apparently  ancient.  The 
buttresses  are  built  flush  with  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  whilst  the 
spaces  between  them  are  recessed  1  foot  6  inches  by  means  of  a  plinth 
course.  The  stones  have  3^  inches  marginal  drafts,  and  their  faces  are 
dressed  smooth,  but  only  two  courses  are  visible  above  the  plinth.*  The 
north  wall  of  the  small  chamber  is  partly  formed  by  a  rock  escarpment, 
which  rises  to  the  level  2,434  feet,  or  3  feet  above  the  adjacent  surface  of 
the  Haram,  and  marks  the  termination  of  the  masonry  of  the  west  walL 
n  w  A  u  ^^"o^  ^>  chamber  to  the  north-west  angle,  a  distance 
^^  *  of  about  110  feet,  and  from  the  angle  eastward  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Haram  for  a  distance  of  ab«ut  350  feet,  the  rock 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  enclosure,  or  rather  the  rock  within  the 
Haram  has  been  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  escarpments  from  3  feet  to  23 
feet  high,  facing  inwards,  on  the  west  aud  north.  Above 
Gha  A  imA.  ^^  8carp  on  the  west  are  modem  houses,  and  beneath 
^  ^  them  is  the  £&b  al  Ghaw&nim^,  or  Ghaw&rinI,  which 

leads  to  the  Daraj  as  Sand,  and  also  to  the  Tarlk  as  Sarai  al  Kadim 
{y%a  Dohrosa).  The  lower  part  of  the  gateway  is  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
and  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  it  from  the  Haram.f 

At  the  north-west  angle  there  is  a  minaret,  built  about  1207-8  A.D.,  in 
which  has  been  found  a  mutilated  capital,  representing  the  **  Presenta- 
tion of  Christ,"  built  into  the  wall  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  platform 
used  by  the  muezzin.    This  fragment  was  possibly  taken  from  the  Chapel 

*  The  pilasters  at  Hebron  are  3  feet  9  inches  wide,  project  11  inches,  and  are 
6  feet  9  inches  apart  Mr.  Fergosson,  in  his  restoration  of  Herod's  Temple 
(frontispiece  to  "  The  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ")>  represents 
the  outer  walls  of  the  cloisters  as  built  with  pilasters ;  so  alto  M.  De  Yogii^  in 
"Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem,"  pi.  xvi,  but  he  places  the  pilasters  at  much  wider 
interrals.  Lieutenant  Conder  gives  the  level  of  the  window-sill  of  the  chamber 
as  2,429  feet,  that  is  2  feet  below  the  Haram  level  at  this  point,  or  10  feet  above  ^ 
its  level  at  the  south-west  angle  ;  from  this  it  seems  probable  that  south  of  the 
ofifoet  in  the  wall  near  the  B4b  an  Ndzir,  the  pilasters,  if  there  were  any,  stood  at 
a  lower  leveL 

t  This  gate  is  also  called  B&balDawid&r,  <<aate  of  the  Secretary.'  The  name 
B&b  al  Ghaw&nim^  possibly  has  reference  to  the  Beni  Ghanem ;  Bkh  al  Ghawftrin^ 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ghdr,  Jordan  Valley.  According  to  Mejr  ed  Din  it  was 
formerly  called  the  *'  Gate  of  Abraham. " 
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of  the  Presentation,  which  during  l^e  Latin  kingdom  was  sitaated  kk 
the  Dome  of  the  Bock.* 

The  escarpment,  which  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Haram,  rises  to  the  level  2,462  fe^t  and  then  falls  eastward  until,  at  a 
point  350  feet  from  the  angle,  it  .terminates  in  a  scarp  14  feet  hi^, 
which  faces  east.  The  leVel  of  the  top  of  this  scarp  is  2,433  feet,  that  of 
the  Haram  being  2,419  feet;  its  continuation  towards  the  north  cannot 
be  traced  on  account  of  the  buildings  aboye.  About  110  feet  from  the 
north-west  angle  an  irregular  opening  or  ditch,  about  9  feet  wide,  has 
been  cut  down  through  the  rock  to  the  level  of  the  Haram  ;t  it  is  now 
closed  with  rough  masonry.  Farther  to  the  east  there  is  a  shallower 
cutting  filled  up  with  a  better  class  .of  masonry,  and  there  are  several 
holes  in  the  face  of  ihe  rock,  as  if  to  receive  beams  or  the  haunches  of 
arches ;  at  the  foot  of  the  scarp  are  two  rock-hewn  dstems.  The  strata 
exposed  in  section  by  the  cutting  at  the  north-west  angle  are  the  upper 
thin  beds  of  misses^  and  they  have  a  dip  of  10  degrees  towards  the  east. 
Above  the  escarpmrait  are  the  Infantry  Barracks,  which  oocupy  a  com- 
manding site,  once  separated  from  the  higher  ground  on  the  north  by  a 
rock-hewn  ditch,  visible  in  the  souterrains  beneath  the  Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Zion,  and  also  in  a  chamber  entered  from  the  Tarik  Bdb  Sitti 
Maryam,  whore  the  scarp  ri^es  to  a  height  of  8  feet  above  the  street. 

^^  .  The  souterrains,  which  lie  a  little  to  the  north  of 

hmaatl  the^veni  ^^  ttorth-west  angle,  and  are  indmed  at  an  angle  of 
of  ths  ^^  degrees  to  the  west  wall  of  the  Haram,  were 

SisUrsof  Zum  ^^^^^^'^  during  excavations  made  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion;  they 
consist  of  two  parallel  tunnels  or  vaulted  passages,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  wall  5  feet  9  inches  thick,  and  abutting  at  either 
end  on  a  rock  escarpment  ;t  they  are  reached  from  a  narrow  side 
street  north  of  the  Yia  Dolorosa  by  passing  through  the  kitchen 
of  the  convent  and  then  descending  a -flight  of  steps.  Souterrain 
1^0.  I.  is  165  feet  2  inches  long  and  20  feet  1  inch  wide;  at  the 
north  end  the  rock  escarpment  is  39  feet  high,  and  its  suounit 
level  is  2,458  feet»  whilst  at  the  south  end  it  is  57  feet  high,  and 
attains  a  level  of  2,456  feet ;  §  the  floor  has  thus  a  f aU  of  about 
20  feet  from  north  to  south.    The  sides  of  the  souterrain  are  not  quite 

•  Ganneau,  **  Revue  Arch^ologique,*'  Mai,  1877. 

t  It  m^  be  well  to  notice  that  this  catting  is  exactly  the  same  distance  firom 
the  north-west  angle  as  the  scarp  in  the  little  chamber  oatside  the  west  wall. 

X  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  soaterrains  are  only  two  of  a  series,  but  no 
others  have  yet  been  foond. 

{  The  description  of  the  souterrains  and  the  ground  at  the  north-west  angle, 
and  also  the  plan  and  section,  PI.  9»  have  been  compiled  from  my  own  notes 
on  Souterrain  I. ;  Captain  Warren's  notes  and  plan  of  Souterrain  11.  and  the 
Aqueduct ;  Lieutenant  Conder's  nqtes  on  a  visit  to  the  Souterrains  and 
Aqueduct,  and  plans,  sections,  and  notes  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mt .  Schick.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  Souterrain  I.  in  1865  there  was  much  rubMsh  and  sewage. 
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straight,  and  the  work  looks  as  if  it  had  been  built  from  both  ends  and 
had  not  met  quite  fair ;  the  west  side  is  partly  formed  b j  a  rock  escaip* 
ment  from  13  feet  to  24  feet  high,  the  east  side  is  pierced  by  four  openings 
communicatiag  with  Souterrain  II.  The  souterrain  is  dinded  into  two 
unequal  portions  by  a  5-foot  wall,  through  which  there  is  a  low  opening 
of  modem  construction;  the  north  chamber  communicates  with  the 
Convent  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  contains  the  so-called  spring;*  the 
south  chamber  is  coyered  by  a  well-built  semicircular  arch  of  plain 
chiselled  stones,  except  in  one  place  where  the  arch  has  been  broken 
and  repaired  with  a  pointed  arch.f  At  the  north  end  of  this  latter 
chamber  an  old  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a  well-built  doorway  in 
the  cross  wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  original  structure, 
and  beneath  this  is  an  arched  opening  apparently  for  tbe  passage  of 
water ;  at  the  toith  end  a  flight  of  steps,  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock,  leads 
up  to  the  street  above,  through  a  doorway  and  passage  in  the  west  wall, 
which  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  covering  arch  of  the  souterrain.  From 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  chamber  a  rock-hewn  passage  or  aqueduct, 
about  4  feet  wide,  runs  southward  to  the  Haram  Wall  beneath  the  Bab 
as  Sarai  ;X  at  about  10  feet  from  the  entrance  it  bends  to  the  west  for 
6  feet,  and  then  resumes  its  southerly  direction  for  about  40  feet  to  a 
dam  9  feet  high,  which  is  provided  with  a  hole  for  regulating  the  flow 
of  the  water ;  about  150  feet  beyond  the  dam  a  small  passage§  leads  due 
east,  and  gives  access  to  the  chamber  in  which  Lieutenant  Conder  found 


and  I  was  anahle  to  examine  the  place  thoroughly  ;  the  same  causes  prevented  a 
complete  examination  hy  Capiain  Warren,  who  was,  however,  able  to  follow  the 
aqueduct  for  a  considerable  distance  and  make  a  plan  of  Souterrain  II.  The 
souterrains  and  aqueduct  were  afterwards  cleared  out,  and  in  this  state  were 
visited  by  Lieutenant  Conder  and  Mr.  Schick ;  there  are  unfortunately  many 
discrepancies  between  Lieutenant  Conder*s  notes  and  Mr.  Schick's  plans  which  I 
have  not  been  ahle  to  reconcile  ;  I  have,  generally  followed  the  latter  as  being 
more  detailed,  but  there  are  several  doubtfal  points,  and  the  section  on  PL  0, 
as  well  as  the  roc!c  levels  given  in  the  notes  on  the  north-west  angle,  can  only  b3 
considered  as  approximately  accurate* 

*  The  water  is  impregnated  with  sewage  and  nnsaitable  for  drinking  purposes. 

t  A  great  many  holes  have  been  broken  through  the  crown  of  the  covering 
arch,  and,  as  the  rubbish  accumulated  above^  rough  shafts  were  carried  up  from 
them ;  they  are  now  all  closed  and  appear  to  have  been  so  for  some  time,  but 
they  show  that  there  must  once  have  been  a  good  supply  of  water  here.  Above 
the  covering  arch  there  are  a  number  of  large  flat  slabs  which  are  probably  the 
paving  stones  of  the  old  street. 

t  This  aqueduct  was  first  explored  by  Captain  Warren,  B.E.,  in  IS67,  who 
was  stopped  by  a  mawnry  wall ;  in  1870  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  aqueduct  examined  by  Dr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Schick 
("  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  199-201). 

i  Quarterly  SUUemetUy  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1873,  p.  91-93,  and  1877 
p.  135-137. 
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the  masonry  described  on  page  33;  and  a  few  feet  farther  the  aqueduct 
itself  turns  sharp  to  the  east  and  meets  the  masonry  of  the  Haram 
Wall  under  the  B&b  as  Sarai  (p.  35).  The  aqueduct,  as  far  as  the  small 
passage,  is  entirely  rook-hewn  and  covered  with  flat  slabs  laid  across 
horizontally ;  it  is  at  first  about  40  feet  high,*  but  beyond  the  dam  it 
slopes  down  to  22  feet,  and  eventually  t)  8  feet ;  south  of  the  passage 
the  lower  portion  only  is  of  rock,  the  upper  is  of  masonry,  and  the  slabs 
are  replaced  by  an  arch  of  small  stones.  The  bottom  of  the  aqueduct 
is  plastered  throughout,  and  there  is  a  small  water  channel  ;t  in  the 
east  side  two  rude  recesses  have  been  cut  back  into  the  rock  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  there  are  also  weepers  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  water.  In  the  small  passage  running  east  the  north  wall  is  rock ;  the 
south  wall,  except  2  feet  at  the  bottom,  masonry ;  the  chamber  lies  at 
a  higher  level,  and  is  reached  through  a  hole  in  its  floor.  Lieutenant 
Conder  describes  the  passage  as  leading  **  due  east  beside  the  south  faco 
of  the  great  comer  scarp ;  "J  the  face  of  the  scarp  appears  to  be  about 
20  feet  high,  and  to  mark  the  southern  termination  of  the  elevated 
mass  of  rock  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Haram,  but  imfortunately 
the  plans  whidi  have  been  received  do  not  show  whether  it  extends 
beyond  the  aqueduct  to  the  west.  The  original  direction  of  the  aqueduct 
beyond  the  small  passage  is  not  very  apparent;  the  channel  was 
evidently  cut  through  when  the  rock  was  scarped  at  this  place,  and 
there  are  some  reasons  for  supposiag  that  its  floor  was  once  at  a  higher 
leveL  The  present  abrupt  termination  of  the  aqueduct  at  the  Haram 
wall  seems  to  show  that  it  was  again  cut  through  when  the  wall  was 
built,  but  whether  it  ran  down  the  crest  of  the  hill  or  kept  along  its  side 
is  uncertain. § 

Souterrain  II.  is  127  feet  long  and  24  feet  to  26  feet  wide.  At  its  south 
end  it  is  terminated  by  a  continuation  of  the  rock  escarpment  seen  in 
Bouterrain  I.  The  north  end  is  blocked  up  with  masonry  of  late  dat*», 
but  as  a  prolongation  of  the  northern  rock  esccurpment  in  I.  is  said  to 
have  been  found,  the  souterrain  may  have  extended  up  to  it  at  one  time. 
At  the  north  end  the  vault  is  20  feet  wide,  but  after  45  feet  the  span  of 
the  covering  arch  is  24  feet,  and  the  springing  slopes  to  the  south  at 
1  in  6,  the  crown  remaining  horizontal.  This  continues  for  36}^  feet^ 
and  is  succeeded  by  another  arch,  the  crown  of  which  is  4  feet  6  inches 

*  Captain  Warren  gives  the  height  as  30  feet, '  *  Recovery,"  p.  199,  and  as  36  feet 
above  the  sewage,  p.  201 ;  Lieutenant  Conder  as  20  feet,  Quarterly  SUUement, 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1878,  p.  92.  I  have  followed  Mr.  Schick's  section, 
which  gives  40  feet. 

t  I  have  adopted  2,412  feet  as  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  from  Mr. 
Sehiok ;  Lieutenant  Conder  gives  it  as  2,409  fett,  Qtiarterly  StaUment^  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  1877,  p.  136. 

X  Quarterly  StaiemerU,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1877,  p.  135. 

§  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Aqueduct  is  still  in  existence,  and  its  discovery  will  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  topography  of  this  portion  of  the  city. 
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lower,  and  whose  length  is  48  feet.  The  two  latter  arches  **  appear  to 
be  very  slightly  pointed."  *  The  covering  arch  is  said  to  spring  from 
the  rock  throughout  its  length  on  the  eastern  side.f 

An  old  aqueduct  which  brought  water  from  the  north  enters  the  north 
chamber  of  Souterrain  I.  This  aqueduct  will  be  described  more  fully 
hereafter ;  at  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  its  high  level,  2,462 
feet, I  compared  with  that,  2,412  feet,  of  the  aqueduct  south  of  the 
souterrain,  and  the  fact  that  on  entering  the  Tarik  B4b  az  Zahire  it 
leaves  the  rock  and  is  built  of  masonry,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  scarp  facing  east  at  that  point. 

There  is  then  to  the  north  of  the  north-west  angle  a  rock-hewn  ditch 
165  feet  wide  and  from  26  feet  to  33  feet  deep,  the  floor  of.  which  over 
the  area  covered  by  the  soutenains,  165  feet  by  46  feet  to  50  feet,  has 
been  sunk  to  a  further  depth  of  from  13  feet  to  24  feet.  This  ditch  is  not 
parallel  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Haram,  but  has  been  out  per- 
pendicular to  a  line  representing  the  general  direction  of  the  ridge,  the 
reason  apparently  being  that  the  quantity  of  rock  to  be  excavated  was 
less  on  this  line  tiian  on  any  other.  The  side^  of  the  ditch  cannot  be 
traced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  souterrains.  The  north  side  is  probably 
connected  towards  the  west  with  the  remarkable  rock  escarpment,  page 
33,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  towards  the  cast  there 
are  some  indications  of  a  scarp  running  north ;  the  limits  of  the  south 
end  on  the  east  and  west  are  unknown.  An  old  aqueduct  enters  the 
ditch  on  the  north,  and  leaves  it  at  a  much  lower  level  on  the  south. 
About  100  feet  south  of  the  ditch  is  the  scarp  which  has  already  been 
described  as  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Haram.  There  is 
thus  between  the  ditch  and  the  Haram  a  mass  of  rock,  100  feet  thick, 
which,  at  its  highest  point,  is  63  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  souterrains, 
and  23  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Haram  area.  The  western  termination 
of  this  mass  of  rock  is  unknown ;  the  eastern  is  possibly  the  unexplored 
scarp  running  north  and  south  at  a  distance  of  350  feet  from  the  north- 
west angle.  The  rock  runs  southward  along  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Haram  for  a  distance  of  1 10  feet,  where  it  ends  in  a  scarp  about 
20  feet  high,  the  course  of  which  towards  the  west  has  only  been  traced 
for  a  short  distance. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  ground  at  the  north-west  angle  is  at  present  so 
imperfect,  and  the  data  which  have  been  collected  are  so  uncertain, 
that  any  attempt  at  reconstruction  or  to  define  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  various   excavations  would  be  premature.      There   is, 

*  A  plan  of  this  souterrain  is  given  on  Litho.  26  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  series. 

t  "Recovery,"  p.  202.  M.  Gaoneau  says  that  he  has  ascertained  ''by  sight 
4ind  touch  the  existence  of  the  rock  cat  vertically  along  nearly  the  whole  perimeter 
•of  the  parallelogram " — that  is,  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  Souterrains  I.  aad 
II.    {Quarterly  StaUmtnt,  Palestine  Exploration  Fand,  1871,  p.  106.) 

t  These  levels  can  only  be  considered  as  approximate.  They  are  taken  from  a 
iiketch  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Schick. 
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bowerer,  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  rook-hewn  diteh,  possibly-  that 
between  Antonia  and  Bezetha,  which  rons  generally  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  and  separates  the  mass  of  rook  on  which  the  barracks  stand 
from  the  higher  ground  to  the  north.  In  excavating  this  ditch  an  old 
aqueduct  l»ringing  water  from  the  north  was  cut  through,  and  possibly 
a  reservoir  was  then  excavated  in  the  bed  of  the  ditch  and  vaulted  to 
prevent  evaporation,  the  aqueduct  south  of  the  ditch  being  deepened  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  at  a  lower  level.  It  seems 
also  probable  that  the  rock  at  the  north-west  angle  was  but  into  its 
present  form  when  the  masonry  with  pilasters  south  of  the  Bab  al 
Ghawfinim§  was  built.* 
I^nrth  Wall  Li  ^^^  ^^  «*»*  ^^^  o^  *^«  rook  soarp  beneath  the 
B'JcAtT  il  ^^^^^^<^  ^  ^®  Birket' Israil  the  wall  is  nowhere 
visible,  as  the  ground  rises  to  the  level  of  the  Haram 
and  is  covered  with  houses.  In  this  spckce  there  are  two  gateways  lead- 
ing out  by  short  streets  to  the  Tarik  Bab  Sitti  Mary  am,  the  Bab  al  'Aim. 
and  the  Bab  Hytta.  The  Bab  al  'Atmf  (Gate  of  Obscurity)  is  also 
called  by  Mejr  ed  Din  the  Bab  al  Dewatar,  and  the  Bab  Hytta  (Gate 
of  Pardon)  is  said  by  the  same  writer  to  derive  its  name  from  the  com- 
mand given  by  God  to  the  Israelites  to  say  '* Pardon**  as  they  entered  it. 

•  Captain  "Warren,  *'  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  196-8,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
souterrains  are  the  twin  pools,  identified  by  Eusebius  and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim 
with  Bethesda.  M.  Grannean,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  they  cover  the 
pool  ''Strouthion"  mentioned  by  Josepbus  (B.  J.  v.  11.  4)  in  his  description  of 
the  attack  on  Antonia  daring  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  M.  Ganneau's 
view  is  that  the  pool  was  transformed  into  a  closed  reservoir  at  the  period  of 
^lia  Capitolina,  that  the  stone  pavement  above  the  souterrains,  extending  to- 
the,£cce  Homo  Arch,  is  of  contemporary  date,  and  that  the  Ecce  Homo  Arch  is 
probably  a  triumphal  arch  for  the  victory  over  Bar  Cochebas  {Quarterly  Staie^ 
tneni,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1871,  p.  6). 

The  following  are  the  principal  levels  in  this  section  :— 

Street,  Tarik  ash  Sheikh  Rihan         2,482   feet 

Aqueduct  north  of  the  souterrains     ... 2,462(?),, 

Top  of  north  scarp  in  souterrains      2,458      „ 

Bottom  of   „  „  2,419      „ 

Top  of  south  scarp  in       „  2,456      „ 

Bottom  of  ••„  „  2,899      „ 

Scarp  on  west  side  of  Souterrain  1 2,428(?) ,, 

Floor  of  aqueduct  south  of  souterrains        2,412      „ 

Top  of  scarp  under  Barracks  north  side  of  Haram  ...        2,462      „ 
Bottom  of  scarp    „  „  „       ...        2,432      „ 

East  end  of  scarp  „  „  „       ...        2,433      „ 

Level  of  Haram  at  east  end 2,419      „ 

South  end  of  scarp  on  west  side  of  Haram 2,434      „ 

Level  0?  Haram  at  south  end 2,481      „ 

Yift  Polorosa  over  the  souterrains     2,448      „ 

t  Acoording  to  Mejr  ed  Din,  Omar  entered  by  this  gate  on  the  day  of  conquest. 
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The  Birket  Israil  is  situaied  in  a  valley  which,  takes 
Birket  IsraU.      .^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^   ^^^  passing 

between  the  ruin  Al  Mamikily^  and  the  Ohnrch  of  St.  Anne,  runs 
out  into  the  Kedron  Valley  about  143  feet  south  of  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Haram.  The  valley  at  present  is  little  more  than  a 
shallow  depression,  but  Captain  Warren's  excavations  have  shown 
that  in  the  lower  portions  of  its  course  it  assumes  the  character 
of  a  deep  ravine,  and  that  its  bed  lies  no  less  than  139  feet  or  140 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Haram.  It  would  appear  then  that 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  Haram  is  made  ground,  and  the  south  wall 
of  the  pool  must  consequently  be  almost  entirely  of  masonry.  The 
Birket  Israil  is  about  360  feet  long,  126  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  deep,  but 
its  great  size  can  hardly  be  appreciated  on  account  of  the  rubbish,  which 
rises  to  &  height  of  35  feet  above  the  floor.  The  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pool  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  very  hard  concrete,  1  foot  4}  inches 
thick,' made  of  ''alternate  layers  of  small  stones  and  mortar,"  and  this 
is  finished  off  with  2^  inches  of  a  '*  very  hard  and  compact "  plaster  of 
cement  and  broken  pottery.  The  surface  of  the  plaster  is  at  the  level 
2,325  feet.  The  south  wall  of  the  pool,  which  is  also  the  north  wall 
of  the  Haram,  differ^  but  little  from  the  walls  of  other  pools  at 
Jerusalem,  aud  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  fine  mural  masonry  of 
the  Haram.  It  is  built  of  medium-sized  stones  set  with  wide  joints, 
which  are  packed  with  small  angular  stones  to  give  the  cement  a  better 
hold.  The  masonry  is  irregular,  and  apparently  of  no  very  great  age.* 
The  north  wall  is  of  similar  character,  and  here  also  there  appears  to  be  no 
rock.  At  the  west  end  of  the  pool  there  are  two  parallel  passages 
running  westward  along  the  Haram  Wall,  but  unfortunately  the  vaults 
are  cemented  to  the  top  of  the  arches,  and  the  wall  cannot  be  examined. 
The  south  passage,  134  feet  long,  is  closed  by  a  wall,  the  northern,  at 
118  feet,  opens  into  a  small  modem  passage  running  north  and  south 
which  is  now  used  as  a  sewer.  The  arches  are  slightly  pointed,  and 
their  crowns  are  level  with  the  top  of  the  pool.  The  north  passage  has  a 
concrete  floor,  which  slopes  towards  the  entrance,  where  there  are  four 
stone  steps.  The  bottom  step  is  nearly  flush  with'  the  west  wall  of  the 
pool,  and  beyond  it  is  a  landing  8  feet  wide,  and  a  series  of  irregular 
steps  similar  to  those  in  Solomon's  Pools  at  Urtas.  Bock,  falling  to  the 
east,  was  found  9  feet  within  the  passage,  at  a  depth  of  40  feet  below 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  or  at  the  level  2,365  feet,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  west  end  of  the  pool  is  rook.  The  east 
end  of  the  pool  is  closed  by  a  dam  45  feet  thick,  formed  partly  of  rock  f 

*  Captain  WannBn  examined  the  lower  portion  of  the  masonry  and  found 
it  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  above.  It  is  possible  that  this  masonry  may 
only  be  a  facing  to  the  Haram  Wall  proper,  though  not  probable.  The  removal 
of  a  few  stones  wonld  settle  the  question. 

t  The  level  of  the  bed  of  the  pool  is  2,325  feet,  or  from  18  feet  to  50  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  rock  outside  the  wall  on  the  east. 
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and  partly  of  masonry.  The  character  of  this  mas  )nry  will  be  dis- 
cussed below.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  here  that  it  appears  to.be  of 
more  than  one  date,,  and  is  in  part  a  contiouation  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
Haram.  Near  the  south  end  of  the  pool  an  old  OTcrflow  aqueduot 
passing  through  the  masonry  of  the  dam  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Warren.  The  passage  runs  east  and  west,  and  is  46  feet  long,  3  feet 
9  inches  high,  and  2  feet  wide.  The  west  end  is  closed  by  a  perforated 
stone  having  three  round  holes  each  5|  inches  diameter,*  and  under  this 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  basin  to  collect  water.  At  the  east  end  the 
passage  opens  out  through  the  Haram  Wall.  On  the  south  side  is  a 
staircase,  apparently  cut  out  of  the  solid  after  the  wall  was  built,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  in  great  steps  4  feet  high,  and  about  12  feet  from  th^ 
east  end  there  is  a  light  shaft  leading  up  to  a  small  opening  in  the 
Haram  Wall.  Some  of  the  stones  in  the  sides  of  the  passage  are  as 
much  as  from  14  feet  to  18  feet  long,  and  from  3  feet  10  inches  to  4  feet 
6  inches  high.  The  roof  is  stepped  down  4  feet  about  11  feet  froih  the 
west  end.  In  the  floor  of  the  passage  there  is  a  neatly-cut  channel 
5  inches  square  which  passes  out  through  the  Haram  Wall,  but  in  the  next 
course  below  **  a  great  irregular  ho!e  has  been  knocked  out  of  the  wall  *' 
to  allow  the  water  to  run  off  at  a  slightly  lower  level,  and  so  supply  an 
aqueduct,  9  inches  wide  and  2  feet  high,  which  runs  east  from  the 
Haram  Wall.  The  workmen  in  breaking  through  the  masonry  left  a 
cross  on  the  wall  of  a  Byzantine  type.  The  passage,  which  is  said  to  be 
similar  to  that  at  the  Single  Qate  in  the  South  Wall,  was  evidently 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  wall  or  dam,  and,  if  the  perforated  stone 
be  taken  as  the  level  of  the  overflow,  the  water  at  this  period  could  not 
have  stood  at  a  higher  level  than  2,347  feet,  that  of  the  floor  of  the  pool 
being  2,325  feet.  This  gives  an  original  depth  of  22  feet  to  the  Birket 
I^rail.  During  the  Christian  period  it  became  necessary,  for  some 
reason,  to  break  a  hole  through  the  wall  to  allow  the  water  to  nin  off 
through  an  aquedact  at  a  lower  level,  but  at  a  much  later  date,  if  the 
aqueduct  found  out^ide  the  city  wall  near  the  north  end  of  the  pool 
may  be  taken  as  evidence,  the  water  must  have  been  at  least  65  feet 
deep.t 

A  roadway  passes  over  the  dam  at  the  east  end  of  the  pool  and  enters 
the  Haram  at  the  north-east  angle  by  the  Bab  al  Asb&t  (Gate  of  the 
Tiibes). 

.    *  A  sketch  of  this  stone  is  given  in  **  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  163. 
t  The  principal  levels  are  : — 

Bed  of  pool  

Floor  of  overflow  passage  

Level  of  perforated  stone  

Rock  east  of  pool  outside  city  wall 

Rock  at  west  end  of  pool  

Haram  area^  near  north-east  angle 
Roadway  over  dam        


2,325  feet 

2,345-5„ 

2.847    „ 

2,343    „  to  2  875  feet 

2.865    „ 

2.417    „ 

2,407    „ 
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The  nature  of  the  north-east  angle  cannot  well  be 

N.  K  Angle  and  ^Q^iggg^i  without  an  ezamioation  of  city  wall  imme- 

iooXJIryaU,     ^^*®^y  *^  *^®  north,  and  it  will  therefore  be  oon- 

yenient  to  consider  in  this  place  the  whole  wall,  from 

St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Haram,  and  thence 

onwards  to  the  Gblden  Gate. 

From  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  so-called  **  Castle 
Above  Oround.  ^^  Antonia/'  at  the  north-east  angle,  the  waU  is 
built  of  small-sized  stones  having  no  marginal  draft,  and  between 
this  masonry  and  that  of  the  north-east  angle  there  is  a  straight 
joint.  In  the  ''Castle  of  Antonia,"  which  measures  about  87  feet 
along  the  wall  from  the  north-east  angle,  thei^  are  five  courses  of 
large  stones,  with  dj^-inch  marginal  drafts,  and  above  these,  at  the 
north  end,  there  are  portions  of  six  other  courses  of  similar  character. 
The  courses  are  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  some  of  the  blocks 
are  of  great  size,  one  being  23  feet  8  inches  long.  The  faces  of 
the  stones  are  better  worked  than  nearer  the  south-east  angle.  The 
straight  joint  between  this  massive  masonry  and  the  city  wall  to  the 
north  shows  that  the  two  walls  must  have  been  built  at  different  periods, 
but  at  the  south  end  of  the  '*  Castle"  there  is  no  such  break  in  the  old 
masonry.  The  stones  of  the  four  lowest  courses  are  properly  bonded, 
and  the  marginal  drafts  are  carried  round  the  comer  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  stones  are  in  siiu,  though  the  joints  are  some- 
what worn  and  irregular.  The  masonry  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
**  Castle"  is  of  small  stones,  and  bears  traces  of  having  been  repaired 
more  than  once.  Between  the  *'  Castle  of  Antonia  "  and  the  Golden  Gbte 
one,  two,  three,  and  occasionally  four  courses  of  large  stones  with  marginal 
drafts  and  ra#gh  faces  are  visible;  the  lowest  course  projects  about 
1  foot  4  inches  beyond  the  others,  and  seems  never  to  have  had  the 
dressing  of  its  face  completed.  *  At  the  building  called  Solomon's  Throne, 
about  110  feet  north  of  the  Golden  Gklte,  the  wall  bends  slightly  to  the  east. 
A  narrow  strip  of  almost  level  ground,  thickly  covered  with  Moslem 
tombs,  runs  along  the  wall  from  St.  Stef^en's  Gate  to  the  Golden  Gtite, 
but  beyond  this  the  groimi  falls  steeply  to  the  Eedron,  except  to  the  east 
of  the  Birket  Israil,  where  a  projecting  mamelon  has  been  formed  by  the 
rubbish  which  for  many  years  has  been  thrown  out  of  St  Stephen's  Gate. 
The  excavations  made  by  Captain  Warren  with  a  view  of  examining 
the  wall  beneath  the  surface  at  the  north-east  angle  are  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  excavation;  the  deepest  shaft  reached  the  rock  at 
125  feet  from  the  surface,  and  in  one  shaft  alone  no 
S^^  less  than  600  feet  run  of  shaft  and  gaUery  were 
urjoM,  excavate(J.t  At  a  small  offset  in  the  wall,  34  feet 
south  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  rock,  which  was 

*  Several  of  the  stones  in  this  part  of  the  wall  are  fragments  of  old  door  jamb, 
and  lintels  ;  the  upper  masonry  is  of  small  stones. 

t  Fall  details  of  these  excavations  will  {>e  fomd  in  the  ''  Recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem," p.  169-188. 
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found  20  feet  below  the  surface,  at  the  leyel  2,390  feet.  The  wall  is 
here  built  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  9  feet  thick,  which  lies  on  the  rock,  and 
is  composed  of  **  stones  about  6  inches  cube  and  hard  lime.*'  A  sloping 
gallery  was  next  driven  southwards  along  the  wall  from  the  top  of  the 
concrete  for  a  distance  of  44  feet  6  inches,  when  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the 
rock  at  the  leyel  2,377  feet.  There  is  no  definite  description  of  those 
portions  of  the  wall  seen  in  this  shaft  and  gallery,  but  Captain  Warren 
states  that  the  wall  is  "  of  no  very  ancient  date,'*  *  and  that  **  there  is  no " 
appearance  of  an  older  wall,"t  than  the  present  one,  which  is  of  later 
date  than  the  '*  Castle  of  Antonia."  At  19  feet  from  the  shaft  the 
gallery  passed  a  3-foot  wall  of  rough  masonry  lying  east  and  west,  and 
to  the  south  of  it  a  pavement  of  rude  teueros^  at  the  level  2,391  feet.  At 
38  feet  the  top  of  a  barrel  drain  was  crossed,  and  at  40  feet  another  wall. 
An  examination  of  the  drain  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  aqueduct  which 
apparently  led  from  the  Birket  Israil  at  the  level  2,390  feet.  The 
aqueduct  was  followed  for  39  feet.  Its  south  side  is  biult  with  large 
well-dressed  stones,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  old,  and  must  have 
been  built  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  wall. 

Another  shaft  was  sunk  at apoint  97  feet  due  east  of  the  nortii-east  angle, 
and  a  gallery  driven  in  from  it  towards  the  wall  at  the  level  2,363  feet 
3  rnchee.  This  gallery  struck  the  wall  at  a  point,  P,  18  feet  souUi  of  the 
angle,  and  was  continued  northwards  along  the  wall  for  a  distance  of 
75  feet.  For  65  feet  the  stones  in  the  wall  are  similar  to  those  at  the 
Walling  Place,  but  for  the  remaining  10  feet  the  stones  are  rough,  with 
faces  projecting  from  6  inches  to  10  inches,  and  well- cut  marginal 
drafts.}  No  straight  joint  such  as  that  visible  above  ground  between 
the  *'*'  Castle  of  Antonia  "  and  the  City  Wall  was  noticed  in  the  gallery* 
The  wall  runs  on  beyond  the  north-east  angle  without  a  break  of  any 
kind,  and  there  is  no  projection.  At  a  distance  of  26  feet  from  the  point 
P,  an  opening  or  slit  18  inches  wide  and  4  inches  high  was  found,  which 
proved  to  be  a  light  shaft  to  the  old  (overflow  duct  from  the  Birket  Isratl. 
At  64  feet  there  is  a  concrete  floor  ascending  to  the  north.  It  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  a  distance  of  about  58  feet  between  the  end  of  this 
gallery  and  that  of  the  gallery  from  the  shaft  south  of  St.  Stephen's 
Gktte,  and  that  the  latter  lies  14  feet  above  the  former.  This  groimd  has 
never  been  explored,  and  it  is  therefore  uncertain  where,  or  in  what 
manner,  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  modern  masonry  takes  plsbce. 

At  the  point  P,  18  feet  south  of  the  north-east  angle,  a  shaft  was 
sunk  to  the  rock,  levd  2,327  feet  3  inches.  For  a  height  of  18  feet  1^  inohes 
above  the  rook  the  wall  is  made  up  of  six  courses  of  stone  with  marginal 
drafts,  and  faces  projecting  in  some  instances  as  much  as  25  inches ;  and 
above  these  seven  courses  of  stones,  like  those  in  the  Wailing  Place,  were 

•  "  Becovery  of  Jemsalfem,"  p.  161.  t  /Wtf.,  p.  170. 

X  The  stones  are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  Castle  of 
Antonia. 
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examined.  The  sbaft  passed  through  layers  of  black  earth  and  stone 
ohippings.  The  rock  at  the  bottom  faUs  sharply  to  the  south,  and  is  out 
into  to  receive  the  stones  of  the  Haram  Wall. 

From  the  point  P  the  gallery  was  also  continued  at  the  same  level, 

2,363  feet  3  inches,  to  the  south  corner  of  the  '*  Castle,"  and  here  a  shaft 

"was  sunk  to  the  rock,  which  was  found,  at  the  level  2,293  feet  1  inch,  to 

fall  at  a  slope  of  2  in  1  to  the  south.    The  fifteen  lowest  courses  of  the 

v^rall,  making  up  a  total  height  of  48  feet,  are  of  stones  with  well- cut 

^marginal  drafts,  and  faces  that  project,  on  an  average,  10  inches.    Thus 

^ar  each  oourse  is  set  back  4^  inches,  but  with  the  sixteenth  course  the 

^development  of  the  ''Castle  of  Antonia"  commences.    This  is  effected 

l)y  setting  back  the  courses  of  the  wall  from  4  inches  to  7  inches,  whilst 

those  of  the  **  Castle  "  are  set  back  only  about  li  inches.    At  the  level  of 

the  gallery,  70  feet  above  the  rock,  the  "Castle"  projects  nearly  2  feet 

beyond  the  wall,  and  a  similar  rate  of  development  continued  to  the 

surface  would  give  the  existing  projection  of  7  feet.    There  is  no  straight 

joint  between  the  **  Castle"  and  the  wall  to  the  south.     As  far  as  the 

masonry  was  examined  the  stones  were  out  out  to  the  required  depth, 

2  feet ;  but  above  this  they  are,  no  doubt,  properly  bonded,  like  the  four 

courses  visible  above  the  surface.    The  stones  which  form  the  face  of  the 

"  Castle,"  oonmiencing  with  the  seventeenth  course  above  the  rock,  are 

similar  to  those  at  the  Wailing  Place,  while  those  in  the  wall  to  the 

south  have  rough  projecting  faces,  and  this  style  of  masonry  probably 

continues  to  the  Golden  Gate.    It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 

faces  of  these  stones  **  are  quite  unlike  the  roughly-faced  stones  at  the 

south-west  angle."  •    On  the  third  course  from  the  rock,  level  2,300  feet 

9  inches,  some  red-painted  characters  were  found.     **  The  face  of  the 

stone  was  not  dressed,  but  in  the  working  of  it  a  largd  piece  had  split 

off,  leaving  a  smooth  face,  and  on  this  the  chu-acters  were  painted.    In 

one  case  the  letter  appeared  to  have  been  put  on  before  the  stone  was 

laid,  as  the  trickling  from  the  paint  was  on  the  upper  side."  t    Iii  the 

eighth  course  one  of  the  stones  is  x>atched  up  **  wit^  small  stones  and 

mortar,  rendered  on  outside  to  look  like  stone."  J    The  shaft  passed 

chiefly  through  layers  of  earth  and  large  stones,  but  at  62  feet  6  inches 

it  came  uj)on  a  small  drain,  and  at  68  feet  a  layer  of  dry  shingle.    The 

gallery,  level  2,863  feet  3  inches,  was  continued  along  the  Haram  Wall 

to  a  point  75  feet  south  of  the  **  Castle  of  Antonia,"  where  loose  shingle 

prevented   further    progress.      The  masonry  consists  of    stones  with 

marginal  drafts  and  rough  projecting  faces.    At  a  point  63  feet  south 

of  the  "Castle"  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  60  feet  6  inches,  and 

firalleries  were  then  driven  north  and  south  along  the  Haram  Wall  for 

18  feet  and  41  feet  6  inches  respectively.    From  these  galleries  three 

rfiafts  were  sunl^  to  determine  the  form  of  the  bed  of  the  ravine.    The 

♦  "Recoveiy  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  167.  t  Ibid.,  p.  188. 

t  Ibid,,  p.  183,  called  fourteenth  course. 
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result  showed  that  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  61  feet  south  of  the 
*'  Castle,'*  at  the  level  2,278  feet  3  inchea,  or  125  feet  9  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  outside  the  waU,  and  138  feet  9  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  Haram  at  the  north-east  angle.  The  rock  rises  about 
11  feet  in  43  feet  to  the  south,  and  about  10  feet  6  inches  in  16  feet  to 
the  north.  The  courses  in  the  Haram  Wall  are  from  2  feet  10  inches  to 
4  feet  high,  and  the  rock  is  everywhere  cut  away  in  steps  to  receive  the 
lowest  stones.  The  masonry  is  all  of  one  style,  the  stones  having  well- 
cut  marginal  drafts  and  rough  projecting  faces.  On  one  stone,  at  the 
level  2,326  feet,  a  mark  was  found,  but  **  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
is  natural  or  not  "  The  shaft  at  first  passed  through  black  earth,  but  at 
the  level  2,344  feet  6  inches  it  came  upon  a  bed  of  broken  cut  stone  with 
marginal  drafts,  13  feet  6  inches  thick,  restiug  on  5  feet  of  earth  and 
gravel  in  alternate  beds.  This  was  succeeded  by  13  feet  of  loose  shingle 
and  stone  ehippings,  and  beds  of  black  or  red  day  and  small  stones.  At 
the  level  2,310  feet  is  the  small  drain  met  with  to  the  north,  and  below 
it  are  tesserce  supposed  to  be  Bomao.  At  the  level  2,301  feet  broken 
pieces  of  pottery  were  found. 

Several  shafts  were  sunk  to  the  east  of  the  waU  between  St.  Stephen's 
Gate  and  the  **  Castle  of  Antonia,"  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
natural  features  of  the  ground.  The  results  obtained  will  bo  readily 
a^:i  reflated  by  reference  to  the  plan,  which  shows  approximately  the 
contours.  The  rubbish  found  in  the  shafts  was  of  similar  character  to 
that  already  described ;  two  or  three  feet  of  red  earth  resting  on  the 
rock,  and  then  successive  layers  o^  black  earth  and  shingle.  At  one 
point  an  aqueduct,*  apparently  a  continuation  of  that  mentioned  as 
running  from  the  Birket  Israil  at  the^level  2,390  feet,  was  found,  and  a 
Tery  massive  wall  of  drafted  stones  lying  north  and  south  at  a  distance 
of  65  feet  from  the  city  wall.  Towards  the  north  the  massive  masonry 
gave  place  to  well-dressed  stones  without  drafts,  and  these  again  to  a 
wall  of  small  stones ;  southwards,  after  19  feet,  the  wall  turns  to  the  west, 
find  the  stones  here  '*have  a  curious  cracked  appearance  as  if  they  had 
been  subjected  to  great  heat."  The  stones  in  this  wall  differ  in  height 
and  are  not  in  situ. 
^        J  .^        ^*  would  appear,  then,  that  the  masonry  of  the 

^,  Haram  Wall  from  the  "Castle  of   Antonia'*  to  the 

N  E  A  le  Golden  Gate  has  certain  characteristics  not  found  in  any 
other  section  of  the  wall;  that  at  the  Throne  of  Solomon 
there  is  a  slight  bend  in  the  wall,  which  may  or  may  not  exist  in  the 
lower  and  older  masonry  beneath  the  surface;  that  the  '^ Castle  of 
Antonia  "  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  wall  to  the  south,  and  at  its  base  in 
the  same  straight  line,  but  that  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built  it 
projects  7  feet  at  the  present  surface  level ;  that  the  stones  forming  the 
face  of  the  *'  Castle  *'  from  the  point  at  which  it  commences  its  develop- 

*  "Recovery  of  Jerusalein,"  p.  178.  f  Tbi'H.,  p.  179. 
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ment,  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  at  tbe  Wailing  Place  ;  that  the 
north  end  of  the  *^  Castle,"  which  is  also  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Haram,  is  marked  by  no  projeciion,  the  wall  to  the  north  being  in  lino 
with  the  face  of  the  '*  Castle ; "  that  above  the  surface  there  is  a  straight 
joint  between  the  o'd  masonry  of  the  **  Castle'*  and  tbe  more  modern 
masonry  of  the  city  wall  to  the  north,  whilst  44  feet  below  the  surface 
the  masonry  of  the  **  Castle  "  is  carried  on  without  a  break  for  57  feet, 
the  stones  for  47  feet  being  like  those  at  the  "Wailing  Place,  and  for 
10  feet  with  projecting  faces;  that  114  feet  6  inches  north  of  the 
"  Castle*'  the  city  wall,  of  comparatively  recent  date,  stands  on  a  bed 
of  concrete  10  feet  thick,  which  rests  upon  the  rock;  and  that  8  feet 
north  of  the  **  Castle  "  there  is  in  the  older  masonry  an  overflow  duct  from 
the  Birket  Israil  at  the  level  2,345  feet  6  inches,  that  of  the  bottom  of 
the  i)ool  beiDg  2,325  feet.  Unfortunately  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  older  and  later  masonry  north  of  the  **  Castle  of  An  tenia  "  was  not 
examined,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  how  the  old  wall  was  finished  off  in 
this  direction.  It  seems  on  the  whole  not  unlikely  that,  when  the 
**  Castle"  was  built,  the  present  north  wall  of  tbe  Haram  at  the  Biiket 
Israil  was  the  northern  limit  of  tbe  city,  and  that  up  to  a  certain  height  the 
masonry  of  the  "  Castle  "  was  carried  northwards  to  form  a  dam  for  the 
pool,  then  without  the  weJls.  At  a  later  date,  when  the  spur  on  which 
the  Church  of  St.  Anne  stands  was  included  in  the  city  limits,  the  dam 
was  raised  to  its  present  height,  and  the  wall  continued  to  the  north.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  builders  of  the  east  and  north  walls  of  the 
Haram  should  have  carried  the  former  across  a  deep  ravine,  and  then 
almost  immediately  have  turned  westward  and  recrossed  the  same  ravine 
to  form  the  north  wall.  Possibly  the  rock  scarp  at  the  north-west  angle 
was  in  existeAce  at  the  time,  and  gave  the  direction  of  the  north  wall. 
The  stone  used  at  the  north-east  angle  is  "  not  so  compact  and  hard  as 
that  used  at  the  south-east  angle,  and  the  chisel- working  is  not  so  care- 
fully done."  The  characters  in  red  paint  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
significance. 

The  level  of  the  rock  beneath  St.  Stephen's  (>ate  is  2,390  feet,  aud 
from  this  point  it  falls  112  feet  in  about  341  feet  to  the  bed  of  the  raviro 
(2,278  feet  3  inches) ;  the  rock  then  commences  to  rise,  and  at  the  Qt>ldeu 
Gate,  about  317  feet  to  the  south,  it  has  probably  attained  an  altitude  of 
2,360  feet.  The  rock  was  everywhere  found  to  be  cut  away  or  levelled 
to  receive  the  stones  of  the  lowest  course  of  the  wall. 

The  character  of  the  rubbish  throws  no  light  on  the  history  of  the  wall ; 
from  the  fact,  however,  that  the  rubbish  at  St.  Stephen's  Grate,  and  for 
some  distance  to  the  south,  is  only  20  feet  deep,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  has  been  no  extensive  destruction  of  buildings  in  this  locality,  and 
that  the  massive  masonry  of  the  Haram  Wall  never  extended  so  far  to 
the  north.* 

•  The  following  are  the  principal  levels  : — 

Surface  of  Haran^  at  north-east  angle         2,417  feet. 
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It  is  also  evident  that  in  order  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  Haram  area 
at  the  north-east  angle  to  its  present  leyel  the  ravine  has  been  filled  up 
to  a  height  of  more  than  120  feet,  either  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
rubbish,  or  by  a  system  of  vaults  similar  to  that  at  the  south-east  angle. 
The  piers  of  the  Golden  Gate  are  built  of  stones 
Golden  OaU.  ^j^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  chiseUed  faces;  the  northern 
pier  is  not  so  well  built  as  the  southern,  and  stones  taken  from 
other  buildings  appear  to  have  been  used  in  its  construction.* 
The  piers  are  flanked  by  buttresses  of  more  modem  date,  which  were 
built  to  sustain  the  mass  of  masonry  placed  above  the  gateway 
when  it  was  turned  into  one  of  the  flaiJdng  towers  of  the  wall,  and 
the  entrance  was  probably  closed  at  the  same'  period ;  to  obtain  the 
necessary  slope  or  batter  the  buttresses  were  pushed  forward  four  inches, 
and  to  take  away  the  unsightliness  of  the  projection  the  inner  edges 
were  chamfered. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  €k)lden  Gate  is  so  fully  occupied  by  tombs 
that  no  excavations  are   possible,  but  Captain  Warren  attempted  to 
reach  the  wall  by  sinkiog  a  shaft  143  feet  from  the  south  end  of  the 
gate,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  front,  and  then  driving  a  gallery 
westward.    The  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  26  feet  6  inches  through 
loam  with  shingle,  stone  packing,  and  dark  brown  loam,  and  the  gallery 
was  then  commenced.    At  125  feet  from  the  Haram  Wall  the  mouth  of 
a  tank   or  rock-hewn  tomb  was  passed   at   the  level  2,311  feet ;   at 
108  feet  9  inches  a  rock  scarp  with  a  rough  masonry  wall  at  the  top  ;t  at 
79  feet  7  inches  a  portion  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
erect  in  the  dSbris,  3  feet  above  the  rock ;  and  at  50  feet  9  inches  a  massive 
wall  running  north  and  south  which  stopped  further  progress.^    The  . 
wall  was  traced  14  feet  to  the  south  without  any  break,  but  to  the  north 
it  gradually  turns  to  the  west,  apparently  following  the  contour  of  the 
ground.    The  masonry  is  composed  of  "  large  quarry-dressed  blocks  of 
misBoe"  like  those  in  the  Haram  Wall  near  the  Golden  Qa,ie;  the 
**  roughly-dressed  faces  of  the  stones  project  about  6  indbes  beyond  the 
marginal  drafts,  which  are  very  rough."    The  stones  appear  to  be  in 
courses  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  horizontal  joints,  about  12  inches 
wide,  are  x>acked  with  stones  6  inches  cube,  set  in  a  curious  cement  said 
to  be  made  of  lime,  oil,  and  the  virgin  red  earth.    The  rubbish  passed 
through  in  this  excavation  was  of  a  most  dangerous  character,  "  loose 

;^;^^  Surface  of  ground  outside  Castle  of  AntoniA          ...  2,404  feet. 

Bock  at  34  feet  south  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate          ...  2,890     „ 

Bed  of  ravine  61  feet  south  of  Castle  of  Antonia   ...  2,278*25     „ 

Bed  of  Birket  Israf  1 2,825      „ 

Floor  of  overflow  passage      2,346*6     „ 

*  Some  of  the  stones  have  reveals  cut  in  them. 

t  On  the  scarp,  about  -2  feet  10  inches  from  the  bottom,  is  a  hole  cut  for  a 
rope,  similar  to  those  in  "Solomon's  Stables." 
t  The  rock  level  under  the  massive  wall  is  2,886  fee^ 
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booldert  alternating  with  layers  of  sliingle/'  and  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  eontinnJB  tlie  galleries  to  the  north  and  south,  or  break 
through  the  wall,  which  was  penetrated,  however,  to  a  depth  of  5  feet 
6  inches.  Another  shaft  was  sunk  100  feet  east  of  the  Golden  Ghtte  in 
search  of  a  to#er  said  to  have  been  seen  by  a  fellah,  but  after  reaching 
a  depth  of  27  feet  it  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  loose  and 
dangerous  character  of  the  rubbish. 

The  exoayations  show  that,  at  the  Golden  Ghtte,  the  Haram  Wall 
probably  extends  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  beneath  the  present 
surface^  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  does  not  stand  on  the  foundations 
of  a  tower  built,  like  that  at  the  north-east  angle,  to  project  in  front  of 
the  line  of  the  wall.  There  seem,  too,  some  grounds  for  supposing* 
that  the  massiTe  wall  reaches  to  the  surface,  and  in  this  case  there  may 
haye  been  at  one  time  a  terraced  walk  fifty  feet  broad  in  front  of  the 
Haram  Wall. 

rr  /  /         From  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  so-called  postern, 
SEAle       *  ^i«*«i<^  o*    ^1    ^®et,  there  are  three  courses   of 
'    *  large    stones    with    marginal    drafts    3    inches  ,  to 

B  inches  wide,  aoid  extremely  rough  faces,  projecting  in  many  oases  as 
much  as  9  inches.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  postern  there  is  a  sort  of 
lintel,  but  there  are  no  regular  jambs,  and  the  whole  has  more  the 
appearance  x>f  m  hde  broken  through  the  masonry  and  afterwards 
roughly  filled  up  than  that  of  a  postern  in  a  city  wall;  still  it  probably 
marks  the  site  of  Mejr-ed-Din's  Gate  of  Burak.  To  the  south  of  this 
there  is  a  curious  stone,  hollowed  into  the  shape  of  a  bann,  which  on 
iihree  sides  is  perforated  by  a  round  hole,  and  attached  to  one  at  the 
back  is  a  portion  of  an  earthenware  pipe,  which  was  probably  at  one 
lime  connected  with  the  water-supply  system  of  the  Haram,  and  sup- 
plied a  fountain  at  this  place.  Southwards  from  the  postern  the  stones 
all  have  plain  chiselled  faces,  and  portions  of  seyeral  broken  marble 
columns  have  been  built  transyersely  into  the  wall  with  their  ends  left 
projecting  seyeral  inches ;  but  shortly  after  passing  '<  Mahomet's  Pillar  *' 
the  lowest  courses  are  aga}n  built  of  stones  with  rough  projecting  faces 
ttnd  marginal  drafts  similar  to  those  between  the  Golden  Gate  and  the 
postern^  tod  these  stones  extend  to  a  break  iu  the  wall  105  feet  6  inches 
from  the  south-east  angle. 

An  excaration  was  commenced  .300  feet  south  of  the  €K>lden  Gate, 
east  of  the  ceotuatery,  but  when  within  60  feet  of  the  Haram  Wall  the 
shingle  becaikie-  too  loose  to  work  in.  From  one  of  the  shafts  at  the 
south-east  angle  Oaptam  Warren  droye  a  gallery  northwai:ds  along  the 
tenth  course  of  the  Haram  Wall,  and]  at  108  feet  from  the  angle  he 
came  upon  a  break  in  the  ^wall  corresponding  to  that  aboye  groimd, 
and  beyond  this  found  an  entire  change  in  the  masonry,  the  stones 
haying  marginal  drafts  and  projecting  faces  similar  to  ^ose  already 
described  as  being  yisible  aboye  the  surface.    The  gaUery  was  continued 

•  **  Recovery  of  Jemstlem/'  p.  169. 
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northward  for  25  feet,  when  the  bed  of  the  course  was  found  to  rise 
4  inches,  and  at  a  further  distance  of  28  feet  3  inches,  or  161  feei 
3  inches  from  the  angle,  the  rook  was  met  with,  at  the  leyel  2,312  feet, 
**  rising  to  the  north  and  cut  out  for  the  reception  of  the  stones."  All 
the  stones,  from  the  break  in  the  wall  to  the  rook,  a  distance  of  53  feei 
3  inches,  had  projecting  faces  and  marginal  drafts.  Between  the  point 
where  the  rock  was  struck  and  the  Gk>lden  Gbte  the  wall  has  nowhere 
been  seen  beneath  the  surface  of  the  gronnd.* 

-  At  the  south-east  angle  fourteen  courses  of  stone, 

JT  ^     *^™  3  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  1  inch  high,  with 

^^^^  marginal  drafts,  are  exposed,  giving  a  height  of  about 
54  feet  2  inches  aboye  the  surface.  The  stone  in  the 
seventh  course  from  the  ground,  6  feet  1  inch  hi^,  forms  part  of  the  * '  great 
course*'  which  occurs  at  intervals  in  the  south  wall,  and  is  the  heaviest 
stone  yet  found  in  the  Haram  WaU.  The  bed  of  this  course  is  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  vaults  known  as  *<  Solomon's  Stables,"  which 
occupy  the  sonth-eastem  comer  of  the  enclosure.  The  courses  as  they 
rise  are  set  back  from  i  inch  to  i  inch.  Many  of  the  stones  in  the  wall, 
taken  from  the  malciki  beds,  are  much  weather-worn,  whilst  others  from 
the  mtMCB  beds  retain  their  sharpness  and  are  beautifully  finished.  On 
some  of  the  stones  are  projecting  bosses  or  tenons,  the  object  of  which 
is  not  clear.  Similar  projections  may  be  seen  in  the  wbJI  of  the  Haram 
at  Hebron,  and  also  in  the  masonry  of  **  David's  Tower."  Above  the 
drafted  stones  there  is  about  23  feet  4  inches  of  modem  masonry  sadly 
out  of  repair,  and  looking  as  if  the  least  touch  would  bring  it  down. 
The  wall  is  thus  77  feet  6  inches  above  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground. 

About  74  feet  northward  of  the  south-east  angle  there  is  an  o£BMt  in 
the  east  wall,  formed  by  notching  out  the  stones,  which  marks  the  north 
end  of  the  comer  tower,  and,  as  the  marginal  draft  appears  on  both 
tower  and  wall,  it  would  appear  that  ihe  stones  are  in  the  position  in 
which  they  were  originally  placed  by  the  builders.  A  few  feet  to  the 
north  of  the  ofbet  there  are  two  stones  which  form  the  springing  of  an 
arch,  and  extend  over  a  length  of  18  feet.  These  stones  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  ntu,  and  there  is  notiiing  in  their  appearance  to  justify  the 
belief  that  they  formed  part  of  the  arch  of  a  bridge  over  the  Kedron 
Yalley.t  They  probably  come  from  the  ruins  of  the  comer  tower,  as 
they  are  somewbat  similar  to  some  large  stones  in  the  building  known  aa 
the**Oradleof  Jesus,"  which  formed  part  of  the  covering  arch  of  aohamber 
in  the  tower.  Immediately  above  the  arch  stones  there  is  a  chamber  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  which  seems  to  have  been  a  window,  but  one 

*  Captain  Wairen  thinks  that  the  old  Temple  wall  of  Solomon  still  ezistg  in 
this  section  of  the  Haram  Wall  (''  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  158). 

t  Captain  Warren  searched  for  the  pier  of  the  supposed  arch,  but  could  find 
no  trace  of  it  a  few  feet  above  the  rock.  He  believes  that  the  **  Red  Heifer 
Bridge  "  oommenced  at  a  point  600  feet  north  of  the  south-east  angle. 
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made  at  some  period  of  rocoDstruction ;  both  ends  are  now  closed  with 
masonry.  At  the  north  end  of  the  arch  stones,  105  feet  6  inches  frou» 
the  corner,  there  is  a  break  in  the  wall,  and  then  follows  the  roughly- 
finished  masonry  described  above.*  On  the  south  face  of  the  south-east 
angle  the  fourteen  courses  of  drafted  stones  break  down  rapidly,  and 
the  ground  at  the  same  time  rises  sharply,  so  that  within  100  feet  of  the 
comer  only  one  course  can  be  seen.  There  is  no  offiset  in  the  masonrj* 
corresponding  to  that  on  the  east  face.  The  inner  faces  of  the  stones  in 
the  east  wall,  exposed  in  the  vaults  of  "Solomon's  Stables,"  are  left 
rough  as  they  came  from  the  quarry.  In  the  angle  itself  there  is  a 
mass  of  very  coarse  rubble  masonry,  large  blocks  of  stone  thrown 
irregularly  together,  and  the  interstices  packed  with  small  stones  and 
mortar,  to  which  the  finer  masonry  of  the  south-east  angle  is  the  facing. 
The  inner  faces  were  possibly  finished  off  in  the  same  manner.  Above 
the  rubble  masonry  is  the  mosque  containing  the  "Cradle  of  Jesus," 
and  here  there  is  the  springing  of  a  heavy  arch,  which  is  apparently  of 
the  same  age  as  the  drafted  work  outside,  and  possibly  formed  part  of 
the  covering  arch  of  a  chamber  in  the  tower. 

,-  ,       ,,        The  masonry  of  the  south-east  angle  beneath  the 

Masonry  oeneath         -  .jv  iv^rjn- 

iX,  c   .f  surface  was  examined  by  several  shafts  and  gaUenes. 

There  are  21  courses  of  drafted  stones,  making  up 
a  height  of  about  80  feet  5  inches,  or  of  79  feet  3  inches  above  the 
rock,  the  lowest  course  being  let  into  the  rock.  The  five  lowest  courses 
are  *'  in  the  most  excellent  preservation,  as  perfect  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  yesterday.^f  They  are  very  well  dressed,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  ^'  differ  in  nowise  from  the  perfect  speoimens  above  groimd. 
The  marginal  drafts  and  about  two  inches  round  the  projecting  surface 
have  been  picked  over  with  an  eight-toothed  chisel,  about  eight  teeth  U* 
the  inch;  within  this  a  *  point,*  or  single-pointed  chisel,  has  been  used.^'t 
For  twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface  the  stones  on  the  south  face  are 
**  comparatively  small  with  those  visible  above,  and  similar  in  every  way 
to  those  at  the  Jews'  Wailing  Place."  §  On  the  east  face  the  tx>ur8es  arc- 
set  back,  as  they  rise,  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  ,||  whilst,  on  the  south 
face,  they  are  only  set  back  1  inch.  As  the  masonry  of  the  south-east 
angle  is  somewhat  peculiar,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  each  oonrse 
uncovered  more  closely. 

The  first  or  hose  course  is  3  feet  8  inches  high ;  it  is  partially  sunk  in 
the  rock  at  the  angle,  but  proceeding  northward  it  was  found  "  to  be  let 
entirely  into  the  rock  until  at  about  41  feet  it  cefised,  the  rock  rising 


•  Page  47. 

t  "Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  139.  J  Rid.,  p.  139. 

{  Letter  I.,  p.  9,  Quajierly  Statement,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1867. 

t  The  set-off  is  said  to  be  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  "Recovery  of  Jerusalem,'' 
p.  149,  and  to  be  6  inches  in  Letter  YIII.,  p.  21,  Qiuirterhj  State-.iient,  Palestine 
Exploration  Fond,  1867. 
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abruptly,  and  the  second  course  being  let  into  it."  *  Tkere  are  drafts  on 
the  upper  margins  of  the  stones ;  the  course  rests  on  very  hard  rook, 
missce,  but  the  upper  portion  through  which  it  is  sunk  is  very  soft  and 
much  decayed.  The  8econd  course  is  4  feet  34  inches  high;  the  first 
stone,  10  feet  6  inches  long,  has  a  1-inch  draft  at  top  and  an  ordinary 
one  at  bottom;  it  is  "very  roughly  dressed  within  the  drafts."  The 
second  stone  has  an  SJ-inoh  draft  at  top  and  If-inch  at  bottom,  and  is 
well  dressed;  the  third  stone  has  no  draft  at  top,  and  a  16f-inoh  draft 
at  bottom ;  f  the  fourth  stone  has  a  12 -inch  draft  at  top ;  the  lower 
draft  was  not  seen ;  the  remainiog  stones  have  ordinary  drafts  of  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches.  The  third  course  is  4  feet  2^  inches  high,  and  is 
set  back  4i  inches ;  the  first  stone  has  no  draft  at  top,  and  a  4i-inch 
draft  at  bottom;  the  upper  drafts  of  the  remaining  stones  were  not 
seen ;  the  lower  drafts  are  all  4 J  inches;  the  second  stone  is  "cut  in  a 
very  superior  style."  The  fourth  course  is  3  feet  7i  inches  high,  and  is 
sot  back  2 J  inches ;  the  first  stone  has  a  shallow  9-inch  draft  at  top,  but 
except  for  this  is  **  like  the  stones  above  ground;"  the  remaining  stones 
have  9-inch  drafts  at  top ;  the  lower  drafts  were  not  seen.  The  fifth 
course  is  3  feet  8  inches  high,;];  and  is  set  back  4  inches ;  the  first  stone  is 
**  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  best  specimens  of  stones  found  at  the 
south-east  angle  above  the  surface;"  the  third  and  eighth  stones  are 
very  roughly  dressed  within  the  drafts ;  §  the  face  of  the  eleventh  stone 
"projects  about  J-  inch  too  much,  and  has  been  worked  down  over 
about  half  its  surface."  At  76  feet  from  the  aDgle  the  rock  crops  up 
abruptly.  The  sixth  course  ||  is  3  feet  6  inches  high ;  the  first  stone  is 
20  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  western  end  is  let  into  the  rock, 
which  cuts  its  upper  edge  at  18  feet  west  of  the  angle.  The  seventh 
course  is  4  feet  high.  One  stone  in  the  south  face  was  exposed  in  the 
shaft  sunk  to  the  west  of  the  Ophel  wall ;  it  had  a  6-inch  draft  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  **  the  centre  bulged  out  and  was  not  dressed."ir  The 
tenth  course,  3  feet  8  inches  high,  was  found  to  consist  of  drafted  stones 
similar  to  those  at  the  surface,  but  at  a  point  64  feet  3  inches  from  the 
south-east  angle,  "  the  height  of  the  course  increased  to  4  feet  2^  inches 
by  being  let  down  into  the  course  below;  this  continues  up  to  108  feet 
from  the  south-east  angle,  where  there  appears  to  be  a  break  in  the  wall ; 
th  \t  is  to  say,  the  course  in  continuation  is  only  3  feet  8|  inches  in 

♦  **  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  147. 

t  **  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  U8.  This  draft  is  said  to  be  13  inches  ("  Re- 
eovery,"  p.  144). 

:*:  "  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  138.    At  p.  333  it  is  given  as  4  feet  2i  inches. 

f  Captain  Warren  remarks  on  these  rough  stones  that  they  do  not  appear  **  to 
form  any  pattern  on  the  wall,  and  one  is  almost  led  to  suppose  that  the  builders 
were  unable  to  find  suitable  dressed  stones  for  breaking  joint,  and  had  to  take 
those  that  were  unfinished"  ("  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  148). 

II  The  south  face  only  of  this  C(  urse  was  seen. 

^  This  projection  is  said  to  be  9  inches  on  one  of  the  lithographs  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
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beiglit,  and  its  bed  is  1  foot  lb  inches  above  the  ootirse  we  bad  been 
running  along ;  tbere  ai^>ear8  to  be  a  straight  joint  here  through  three 
courses,  but  of  this  we  could  not  be  certain."  *  Captain  Warren  states 
thi^  at  the  break  in  the  wall  "  a  strong  gush  of  wind  issued  during  the 
east  wind,  but  not  during  the  west."  This  shows  conclusiTely  that  the 
break  runs  up  the  wall  to  that  noticed  above  the  surface  at  a  point 
105  feet  6  inches  from  the  comer,  f  Beyond  the  straight  joint  the  stones 
have  projecting  faces.  No  trace  was  seen  in  the  tenth  course  of  tho 
offset  which  marks  the  north  face  of  the  comer  tower. 

.  The  angle  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  base  course, 
^^S E^jT'^le  ^  measured  by  Captain  Warren,  is  92  degrees  35 
'  ^  '  minutes,  and  of  the  comer  stone  at  the  surface,  92 
degrees  5  minutes;  the  general  direction  of  the  east  wi^,  with 
reference  to  the  south  wall,  as  determined  by  the  survey,  is  92 
degrees  50  minutes,  or  nearly  3  degrees  beyond  a  right-angle.  The 
wall  at  the  south-east  angle  would  appear  to  be  made  up  of  twenty- 
one  courses  of  drafted  stones  beneath  the  surface,  and  fourteen  above, 
giving  a  height  of  134  feet  7  inches  drafted  work,  and  this,  with  the 
more  recent  masonry  above,  makes  a  total  height  of  157  feet  11  inches, 
or  of  156  feet  9  indies  above  the  rock.  There  are  a  few  points  con- 
nected with  the  masonry  to  which  attention  may  be  drawn.  The  very 
unequal  width  of  the  marginal  drafts,  and  the  occasional  presence  of 
stones  with  rough  faces  in  the  five  lower  courses,  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  reconstraotion,  for  Captain  Warren's  explanation  of  the  latter  feature 
can  hardly  be  accepted ;  in  the  tenth  course  there  has  almost  certainly 
been  a  reconstruction  at  the  point  64  feet  3  inches  from  the  south-east 
angle,  where  there  is  a  change  in  the  height  of  the  course.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  tenth  course,  the  top  of  which  is  at  the  level  2,315  feet, 
also  showed  that  the  ofbet  of  the  comer  tower,  which  forms  such  a  marked 
feature  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  not  continued  to  a  depth  of 
40  feet  beneath  it.  The  straight  joint  108  feet  from  the  south-east 
angle,  which  appears  to  run  a  long  way  up  the  wall,  and  marks  a 
distinct  change  in  the  style  of  the  masonry,  is  exactly  the  same  distance 
from  the  comer  towards  the  north  as  the  east  face  of  the  *'  Ghreat 
Passage  "  beneath  the  Sin^e  Qate,  which  is  built  with  drafted  stones,  is 
towards  the  west,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  these  two  pcHuts  may  not 
X>088ibly  indicate  the  limits  of  the  original  structure,  a  comer  tower 
unconnected  with  the  walls.  | 

*  **  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  150. 

t  If,  as  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing,  there  was  once  a  tower  at  the  south- 
east angle  unconnected  with  the  wall,  the  difference  between  the  two  dimensions, 
105  feet  6  inches  and  108  feet,  would  correspond  exactly  to  the  batter  of  the 
northern  and  southern  faces,  1  foot  3  inches  for  each  face. 

t  The  Haram  Wall  was  not  seen  above  or  below  the  Great  Passagr,  so  that 
the  existence  of  a  straight  joint  in  the  masonry  at  that  point  is  at  present  a 
matter  of  speculation. 
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77    RvhhLh  ^^®  rubbish  at  the  south-east  angle  consists  "of 

stone  chippings,  alternating  with  layers  of  fat  earthy 

and  in  some  places  rough  stones  about  a  foot  wide;"*  immediately 

above  the  rock  there  is  a  layer  of  fat  mould  abounding  in  fragments 

of  pottery,  which  ''slopes  to  the  cast  at  an  angle  of  about  one  in 

four;  '*t  this  mould  *'  does  not  lie  close  up  against  the  Haram  Wall, 

but  is  at  top,  about  12  inches  from  it,  and  gradually  closes  in  to 

it ;  between  it  and  the  wall  is  a  wedge  of  stone  chippings ;  it  is  quite 

evident  that  when  the  wall  was  built,  this  10  feet  of  moidd  and  pottery 

was   in  existence,  that  it  was  cut  through,  and  the  soft  rock  also, 

for  the  purpose  of  lading  the  stones  on  a  solid  foimdation.**  t     The 

layers  of  stone  chippings  above  the  mould  slope  to  the  east  at  about 

one  in  three,  but  at  one  point  '*  they  slope  in  towaj*ds  the  Haram  Wall, 

instead  of  away  from  it;  "§  the  chippings  at  the  base  of  the  wall  **  are 

in  many  cases  rounded  and  unlike  what  would  resalt    from    stone 

dressing,  having  more  the  appearance  of  the  backing  used  in  the  walla 

at  the  present  day  in  Palestine ;  ^'  ||  a  black  substance  somewhat  like 

charred  wood  was  found  amongst  them.    Four  feet  below  the  surface 

the  "Ophd  Wall"  was  found;  it  abuts  against  the  south  face  of  the 

south-east  angle  with  a  straight  joint  and  extends  down  to,  and  rests 

upon,  a  **hard  layer  of  day"  which  overlies  the  rock;   west  of  the 

Ophel  Wall  there  is  a  4-foot  wall  of  hard  inisscei  which  runs  parallel  iy 

the  Haram  Wall,  and  at  a  distance  of  15  feet  from  it.    In  driving  a 

gallery  from  a  shaft  20  feet  south-east  of  the  south-east  angle,  Captain 

Warren  passed  through  **  two  rough  masonry  walls,  running  respectively 

north  and  south  and  east  and  west."  %    Between  the  south-east  angle 

and  the  Kedron,  all  attempts  to  reach  the  rock  by  shafts  or  galleries 

from  the  surface  were  unsuccessful,  owing   to  the  quantity  of   "dry 

loose  shingle  lying  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,"  which,  **  when  it  got  a 

start,  ran  like  water ;  "  the  shingle,  stone  chippings  without  a  particle  of 

earth,  was,  in  character,  almost  a  fluid. 

Thf  Jioek  '^®  ^^^  **  *^®  south-east  angle  is  very  soft  and 

much    decayed,  but    apparently  miMcn;  it  rises  18 

feet  4  inches  in  76    feet    to  the  north,   and    about    21    feet    in   18 

feet  to  the  west;  on  the  east  it  is  nearly  level  for  8  feet  or  10  feet, 

and  then  falls  away  at  a  slope  of  about  one  in  nine  to  the  Kedron.** 

*  "Recovery  of  Jerusalem,*'  p.  137.  f  IhUl^  p.  142. 

X  Ibid.,^.Ul.  §  /Z>jW.,p.l39. 

II  /6tU,p.U4.  ^  T^irf.,  p.  138. 

♦•  The  true  bed  of  the  KeJron  is  65  feet  west  of  the  apparent  one,  and  38i  feet 
below  it  The  rock  rises  gently  to  the  west  for  60  feet,  then  more  abruptly  at 
an  angle  of  about  30*.  From  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Haram  Wall  to  the  true 
bed  of  the  Kedron,  240  feet  due  east,  the  rock  has  a  total  fall  of  106  feet.  There 
is  no  perennial  stream  in  the  Kedron,  but  after  heavy  rain  water  flows  along  its 
bei.  In  driving  his  gallery  up  the  western  bank,  Captain  Wanen  found  several 
walls,  apparently  built  to  support  terraces. 
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Four  feet  north  of  the  angle  the  rock  near  the  wall  is  eut  away  '^  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle  or  horseshoe,  2  feet  wide  and  about  2  feet  8  inches 
deep." 

ThA  Char  If  ^®  characters  found  by  Captain  Warren  on  the 

lower  courses  of  the  east  wall  at  the  south-east  angle 
«tre  either  out  into  or  painted  on  the  stones.  The  incised  characters 
are  cut  to  a  depth  of  f  inch ;  the  painted  characters,  some  of  which 
are  6  inches  high,  were  probably  put  on  with  a  brush ;  they  are  in 
red  paint,  apparently  vermillion,  and  easily  rubbed  off  with  awetted 
finger.  There  are  also  '*  a  few  red  splashes  here  and  there,  as  if  the 
paint  had  dropped  from  the  brush."  *  The  characters  are  irregularly 
distributed  oyer  the  stones;  in  the  second  course  the  second  and 
third  stones  from  the  comer  haye  characters ;  in  the  third  course  the 
first  stone  has  one  character,  the  second  none,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
''  a  few  faint  red  paint  marks,"  the  sixth  an  incised  character;  in  the 
fourth  course  no  marks  were  seen ;  in  the  fifth  course  nearly  eyery  stone, 
except  the  first,  has  one  or  more  characters,  and  in  seyen  instances  there 
is  a  character  at  the  left-hand  top  comer  of  the  stone ;  the  first,  or  comer 
stone  of  this  course,  has  two  characters  on  its  south  face.  No  characters 
were  seen  in  the  tenth  course.^ 

These  graphiti  were  examined  by  the  late  Mr.  Emanuel  Deutsch,  and 
the  conclusions  which  he  came  to  were  as  follows : — I.  "  The  signs  cut  or 
painted  were  on  the  stones  when  they  were  first  laid  in  their  present 
places.  II.  They  do  not  represent  any  ioscription.  HI.  They  are 
Phoenician.  I  consider  them  to  be  partly  letters,  partly  numerals,  and 
partly  special  masons'  or  quarry  signs.  Some  of  them  were  recognisable  at 
once  as  well-known  Phoenician  characters ;  others  hitherto  unknown  in 
Phoenician  epigraphy  I  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  identify  on 
absolutely  undoubted  Phoenician  stractures  in  Syria."  Mr.  Deutsch  adds 
that  he  thinks  **  all  attempts  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  each  and 
all  of  these  technical  signs  would,  at  least  at  this  stage,  be  premature."  t 
_  The  pottery  obtained  by  Captain  Warren  during 

'^*  the  excayations  at  the  south-east  angle  consists  of: 
(a)  a  small  jar  found  in  a  hole  cut  out  of  the  rock,  *^  standing  up- 
right, as  though  it  had  been  purposely  placed  there; "{  {b)  frag- 
ments, amongst  which  there  was  a  '*long  rusty  iron  nail,"  from  the 
bed  of  day  or  rich  mould,  10  feet  thick,  which  oyerlies  the  soft 
rook ;  and  (c)  fragments  from  a  layer  of  broken  pottery  about  2  inches 
thick  which  rests  on  the  mould,  (a)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
small  jar  was  placed  in  the  hole  when  the  wall  was  built,  and  that  it 
might  therefore  giye  some  indication  of  the  age  of  the  masonry  at  the 


*  "  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  139. 

t  Quarterly  Statement  of  Palestme  Exploration  Fund,  No.  2,  1869,  p.  85. 
t  '*  Recovery  of  Jerusalem/'  p.   141.    The  hole  is  1  foot  wide,  1  foot  deep, 
and  situated  3  feet  east  of  the  south-east  angle. 
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angle.  Dr.  Biroh,  probably  the  highesfc  living  authority  on  such  matters, 
states  that  it  is  just  possible  that  the  vase,  which  resembles  Egyptian 
ware  in  shape,  might  be  as  old  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  B.C.*  Mr. 
Ghreyille  Chester  observes  that  the  vase  "  is  of  pa'e  red  ware,  and  of  a 
common  GreBCO-Phoenician  type."  f  (h)  Amongst  the  fragments  from 
the  mould  are  several  broken  lamps  "  of  red  or  brownish  ware,"  with  one, 
two,  or  three  iips,"  which  "  seem  adapted  for  the  burning  of  fat  rather 
than  oil."  Lamps  of  the  same  design  have  been  foiind  in  Cyprus  and 
Malta,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  considers  them  "to  be  of  late  date— not 
earlier  than  the  second  century  before  the  Chnstieoi  era."  J  (c)  Frcm 
the  layer  of  broken  pottery  six  vase  handles  were  brought  home,  each  of 
which  "bears  impressed  upon  it  a  more  or  less  well-defined  figure, 
resembling  in  some  degree  a  bird,  but  believed  to  represent  a  winged 
Sun  or  Disc,  probably  the  emblem  of  the  Sun  Gbd,  and  possibly  of  royal 
I)ower.",§  There  are  Phoenician  characters,  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the 
Moabite  stone,  on  each  handle,  above  and  below  the  wings,  and  in  two 
instances  they  have  been  read  by  Dr.  Birch  as  follows : — 

LeMeLeE    ZePHa  To  or  of  King  Zepha. 

LeK    SHaT  King  Shat. 

M.  Ghumeau,  on  the  other  hand,  transcribes  the  inscriptions  as — 

MoLoCHZaPH 
LoCHSHaT 

and  believes  them  to  be  the  names  of  men  composed  partly,  like 
Hannibal,  of  the  name  of  a  god,  Moloch.  In  this  case  it  might  possibly 
be  the  potter's  name.  Another  handle  found  in  the  same  place  bears  as 
a  potter's  mark  "  a  cross  within  a  semicircular  mark."  Captain  Warren 
supposes  "  the  jars  to  have  been  broken  only  a  very  short  time  after  the 
btdlding  of  the  wall,"  and  says  "  it  is  obvious  that  these  characters  are 
likely,  in  a  great  measure,  to  throw  light  upon  the  age  of  the  Sanctuary 
wall  at  this  point."  ||  The  use  of  these  characters,  however,  does  not 
afford  any  positive  evidence  as  to  age,  for,  as  in  the  inscriptions  on 
coins,  they  may  have  been  retained  on  potters*  stamps  and  as  masons* 
marks  for  many  years  after  the  Christian  era.  There  is  thus  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall  at  tiie  south-east  angle  masonry  of  a  peculiar  character,  not 
apparently  of  the  best  building  period,  the  stones  of  which  bear  painted 
or  incised  masons*  marks  and  Phoenician  letters.  In  a  hole  in  the  rock 
in  front  of  the  wall  a  jar  was  found,  which  may  be  as  old  as  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  B.o.  Above  the  jar  was  a  bed  of  mould  abounding  in 
fragments  of  lamps,  not  earlier  in  date  than  the  second  century  B.C. ; 

*  QttarUrly  StaicmerU,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1877,  p.  76.     Dr.  Birch 
describes  the  jar  as  being  of  ''rather  rude  shape  and  coarse  terra-cotta." 
t  "Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  "p.  476.  %  Ibid.,  p.  475-6. 

§  Ibid,,  p.  478.  II  Ibuf..,  p.  152. 
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and  resting  on  the  mould  a  layer  of  broken  pottery,  from  which  jar- 
handles  with  Phcenician  inscriptions  wore  obtained.   If  the  date  assigned  ' 
to  the  jar  be  ckny  indication  of  the  age  of  the  wall,  the  construction  of 
the  sonth-east  angle  may  be  due  to  Nehemiah,  and  perhaps  a  recon- 
struotion  of  the  **  tower  that  lieth  out.'* 

.   .   .n  The  fourteen  courses  of  drafted  stones  visible  at  the 

T  '  U  a  I  south-east  angle  break  down  rapidly  towards  the  west, 

*        and  near  the  Single  Gate,  about  105   feet  from  the 

corner,*  only  one  course  can  be  seen.     Above  this  there  are  throe  courses 

of  large  stones  plain  dressed,  and  then  several  courses  of  small  stones 

similarly  dressed.     The  masonry  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  wall  is  of 

no  great  age. 

rpj.    aj    J  a  '^^^  Single  Gate  is  a  closed  entrance  with  pointed  arch 

ng  e    «  «•   ^^^  comparatively  modem  construction,  which  formerly 

led  to  the  vaults  called  "Solomon's  Stables."     Its  sill  is  about  3  feet  9 

inches  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  vaults.    Between  the  Single 

and  Triple  Gkites  only  one  com*se  of  drafted  stones  is  visible,  and  the 

masonry  above  it  is  similar  to  that  already  described.     The  chief  featiire 

-,    ^     ^  ^  of  this  section  of  the  wall  is  the  **  Groat  Course,"  a 

The  Great  Course,  -w  i^   n     j.  -    -or  -u         •         ±  t 

name  which  Oaptam  W  arren  has  given  to  a  course  of 

drafted  stones  from  5  feet  10  inches  to  6  feet  1  inch  high,  that  extends 

continuously  for  a  distance  of  70  feet  west  of  the  south-east  angle,  and 

can  be  traced  thence,  at  intervals,  to  the  Triple  Gate.f    Its  bed  is  on  a 

level  with  the  sill  of  the  Triple  Gate  and  the  floor  of  Solomon's  Stables- 

The  bed  of  the  course  is  a  straight  line,  but  falls  away  towards  the  cast, 

so  that  it  is  about  2  feet  6  inches  lower  at  the  south-east  angle  than  at 

the  Triple  Gate.     **  On  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground  " 

this  arrangement  would  be  required,  according  to  Captain  Warren,  **  to 

avoid  offending  the  eye." 

The  masonry  at  the  south-east  angle  has  been  described  above  (p.  51). 

About  77  feet  from  the  comer  the  wall  was  examined  for  several  feet 

below  the  surface,}:  but  there  appears  to  be  no  record  of  the  measurements 

made.     At  a  distance  of  about  108  feet  from  the  south-east  angle,  and 

ffTL^  rLf    »        immediately  beneath  the  Single  Gtate,  is  the  "Great 

p  Passage,"  discovered  by  Captain  "Warren  in  1867.   This 

passage,  69  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  "  probably  from 

12  feet  to  18  feet  high,"  is  perpendicular  to  the  south   wall  of  the 

Haram  and  lies  under  one  of  the  aisles  of  Solomon's   Stables.     Its 

floor  appears  to  be  about  30  feet  below  that  of  the  vaults,  and  about 

11  feet  above  the  rock.    The  masonry  contains  stones  of  large  size,  and 


*  This  is  exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  as  the  straight 
joint  in  the  east  walL 

t  There  is  only  one  stone  in  situ  between  the  Single  and  Triple  Gates. 

t  Letter  XXL,  Jan.  1st,  1868,  Quarterly  Statevuni,  Palestine  ExploratioE 
Fond. 
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nearly  all  have  marginal  drafts  and  are  "beautifully  worked,  but  some 
of  them  are  only  hammer-dressed.'*  The  passage  is  covered  by  large 
stones,  in  many  instances  having  marginal  drafts,  which  are  laid  flat  on 
the  side  walls.  At  a  distance  of  69  feet  *  from  the  entrance,  however, 
these  roof-stones  disappear.  There  are  two  entrances,  one  above  the 
other,  separated  by  the  thickness  of  a  course  of  stone,  and  7  feet  from 
them  are  *' indications  of  there  having  been  a  metal  gate."  The  inner 
end  of  the  passage  is  closed  with  broken  stones  and  rubbish,  and  appears 
to  have  been  "  filled  up  before  the  piers  of  the  stables  were  built."  t  On 
the  east  side  a  small  passage  was  opened  out  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  6  inches, 
when  a  shaft,  filled  with  rubbish,  was  found  leading  upwards.  This  was 
cleared  for  9  feet  and  then  abandoned  on  account  of  excitement  in  the 
city.  At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  course  on  each  side  of  the  wall  are 
"the  remains  of  a  small  aqueduct  jutting  out  from  the  wall,  made  of 
dark  cement." 

The  object  and  nature  of  this  passage  are  exceedingly  obscure.  Captain 
Warren,  in  the  **  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"^  states  that  he  has  no  due  to 
its  use;  but  in  a  more  recent  work — "Underground  Jerusalem" — he 
identifies  it  with  the  passage  which  carried  off  the  blood  from  the  altar.§ 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  east  side  of  the  passage 
may  possibly  be  the  west  face  of  a  comer  tower  unconnected  with  the 
city  walls ;  and  the  fact  that  the  side  walls  and  roof  contain  many  stones 
with  marginal  drafts,  beautifully  worked,  intermixed  with  others 
hammer-dressed,  seems  to  point  to  a  period  of  reconstruction.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  drafted  stones  dressed  with  so  much  care  would 
be  placed  in  a  dark  passage,  3  feet  wide,  where  no  one  ootild  see  them, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  "Great  Passage"  does  not  owe  its 
origin  to  a  modification,  at  some  period,  of  the  original  form  of  the 
South  Wall.  The  question  would  at  once  be  set  at  rest  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  wall  below  the  opening,  where  a  straight  joint  must  exist  if 
the  comer  tower  were  ever  a  detached  building.  Unfortunately  Captain 
Warren  was  unable  to  examine  the  wall  cither  above  or  below  the 

•  The  distance  is  given  as  CO  feet,  "  B^covery  of  Jerosalem,"  p.  133. 

t  Captain  Warren's  address  at  annual  meeting  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  June  11th,  1868.  Captain  Warren  says  in  Letter  XVII.,  November  22nd, 
1867,  ''It  is  evident  that  the  passage* has  been  filled  up  intentionally,  and  as 
there  are  some  very  large  stones  jammed  together  at  the  end,  I  don't  see  how  we 
are  to  get  through  them." 

♦  Page  134. 

§  Page  71.  It  would  seem  much  more  natural  to  identify  one  of  the  rock- 
hewn  passages  under  the  Triple  Gate  with  the  blood  passage,  which  would  hardly 
have  been  buflt  of  masonry,  and  discharged  its  contents  down  the  face  of  the 
great  retaining  wall  at  a  height  of  11  feet  from  the  ground.  Captain  Warren, 
however,  informs  me  that  there  was  a  drain  leading  from  the  Great  Passage, 
which  had  become  damaged.  This  drain  must  have  been  of  much  later  date  than 
the  pas&age  itself. 
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oi)enmg,*  and  the  positions  of  the  stones  in  the  passage  which  have 
marginal  drafts  cannot  be  indicated  on  the  plan. 

A  shaft  was  sunk  37  feet  south  of  the  Single  Gate,  but  it  had  soon  to 
to  be  dosed  on  account  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  rubbish,  and  a 
second  shaft  commenced  14  feet  south  of  the  gate.  This  shaft,  after 
passing  through  20  feet  of  rough  stones  and  rubbish,  and  10  feet  of  firm 
soil  having  a  dark-brown  colour,  reached  the  rook  at  84  feet  6  inches 
from  the  surface.  A  gallery  to  the  Haram  Wall,  at  a  height  of  U  feet 
above  the  rock,  struck  the  entrance  to  the  Gk^at  Passage. 

The  rock  was  not  seen  between  the  south-east  angle  and  the  Triple 
Gate,  but  beneath  the  Single  Gate  it  is  probably  about  one  foot  higher 
than  the  level  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  mentioned  above  ;t  this  would 
give  a  rise  of  60  feet  in  105  feet  from  the  south-east  angle  to  the  Single 
Gate,  and  of  41  feet  in  180  feet  from  the  Single  to  the  Triple  Gate. 

The  Triple  Gate  consists  of  three  openings  in  the 
The  TnpU  GaU.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  masonry,  which  formerly 

gave  access  to  three  vaulted  passages  running  north,  and  i)er- 
pendicular  to  the  Haram  Wall.  The  gates  are  each  13  feet  wide 
and  covered  by  semicircular  arches;  the  piers  are  6  feet  wide,  and 
the  stones  of  piers  and  arches  have  plain  dressed  faces.  Behind  the 
semicircular  arches,  which  are  4  feet  8  inches  deep,  the  oi)ening8 
widen,  and  are  spanned  by  elliptical  arches  which  have  a  rise  of  3 
feet  11  inches,  and  are  8  feet  deep;  these  again  are  succeeded  by 
segmental  arches,  each  of  which  has  a  different  span.  The  piers  or 
jambs  of  the  gate  as  seen  from  the  inside  appear  to  have  been  built  with 
old  material;  in  those  of  the  west  opening  the  lowest  courses  have 
portions  of  engaged  columns  built  into  them.  They  have  no  bases,  and 
that  on  the  west,  which  seems  to  have  been  cut  out  of  an  older  wall,  is 
let  into  the  rock  about  6  or  8  inches.  The  Haram  Wall  forming  the 
jamb  of  the  eastern  opening  is  entirely  composed  of  small  stones  with 
plain  dressed  faces,  and  the  J€unb  of  the  western  opening  is  of  similar 
character,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  stone,  which  forms  part  of 
the  **  Great  Course,"  and  has  a  sort  of  architrave  moulding,  apparently 
worked  when  the  gateway  was  built.  On  the  face  of  this  stone  some 
Hebrew  characters  can  be  traced.  Immediately  above  the  arches  is  a 
a  plinth  cotirse,  and  above  this  the  wall  is  of  mixed  character,  containing 
small  stones  dressed  plain,  and  others  with  marginal  drafts  and  rough 
projecting  faces. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Triple  Gate  is  as  old  as  the  date 
generally  ascribed  to  it,  the  reign  of  Justinian,  but  on  this  point  some 

•  Captain  Warren,  "Recovery,"  p.  882,  gives  the  heights  of  three  courses  of 
stone  below  the  passage.  These  conrses,  however,  were  not  seen,  and  the  Tock- 
level  is  estimated  ftom  the  results  at  a  shaft  14  feet  south  of  the  Single  Gate. 

t  Captain  Warren  gives  the  level  of  the  rock  as  2,861  feet,  "  Recovery  of 
Jemsalem,*'  p.  888.  Tins  is  evidently  an  error,  as,  making  allowance  for  a 
slight  rise  ftom  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  it  cannot  be 
more  than  2,887  feet,  which  I  have  adopted. 
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light  may  hereafter  be  thrown  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  stones  are  dressed  than  has  yet  been  made.  The  gateway 
appears  to  have  been  bmlt  after  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  **  Groat 
Course,"  and  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  arches  over  the  recesses  in  the 
westeiTi  wall  of  the  passage,  which  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  masonry  of 
an  older  building.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  openings  are  only  13  feet 
wide,  whilst  those  of  the  Double  Gate,  Barclay's  Gate,  and  Warren's 
Gate,  are  from  18  to  19  feet  wide.  The  only  traces  of  an  older  gateway 
on  this  spot  are  the  portions  of  engaged  columns  built  in  at  several 
places  in  the  vaults  and  the  lintol  forming  part  of  one  of  the  piers  in 
*'  Solomon's  Stables." 

p  ^       In  front  of  the  Triple  Gate  are  some  large  flat  slabs 

the  Trivle  Oate  ^^  stone,  which  perhaps  formed  part  of  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  beneath  them  are  two 
interesting  rock-hewn  passages,  first  brought  to  notice  by  Mens,  do 
Saulcy,  and  afterwards  more  fully  explored  by  Captain  Warren.* 
The  western  passage  forks  a. few  feet  south  of  the  HaramWall;  the 
west  branch,  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  has  a  channel  sunk  in  its  floor,  as 
if  it  had  been  used  as  a  drain  or  water  channel;!  the  east  branch  is 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  rises  very  rapidly  about  16  feet  in  52  feet. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  doorway  near  the  point  of  juoction,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  secret  passage.  The  eastern  passage 
is  entirely  rock-hewn  beneath  aud  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Haram 
WaU,  but  to  the  south  it  is  roofed  with  flat  stones  laid  horizontally  or  at 
an  angle ;  on  the  left-hand  side  going  towards  Siloam  there  is  a  small 
cistern,  and  a  little  beyond  the  passage  winds  about,  apparently  following 
the  foundations  of  some  old  building,  the  stones  of  which  are  well 
dressed,  but  have  no  marginal  drafts.  This  portion  is  either  of  later 
date  or  has  been  cut  through  in  sinking  for  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing ;  the  masonry  rests  on  the  rock,  and  the  end  is  closed  with  rubbish. 
These  passages  communicate  with  Cistern  No.  X.  at  different  levels,  as 
well  as  with  the  passage  from  the  Triple  Gate,  and  with  a  passage 
running  northward  which  seems  to  be  similar  in  character  to  a  rock- 
hewn  passage  a  little  to  the  west  of  Cistern  No.  VII.,  and  may  possibly 
be  a  continuation  of  it.  The  passages  are  cut  out  of  the  malaki  bed, 
and  their  floors  are  about  19  feet  4  inches  below  the  level  of  the  surface 
in  front  of  the  Triple  Gate. 

West  of  the  Triple  Gate  there  are  two  courses  of 

P^hy    ^      stones  with  marginal  drafts  visible  above  ground,  find 

D  ihi^  HrdA       ^^®  ®^  these,  the  "  Great  Course,"  extends  almost  to 

the  Double  Gate ;  the  stones  are  finely  finished,  with 

•  The  above  description  is  partly  from  my  own  notes,  made  during  a  visit  to 
the  place  in  1865,  and  portly  from  Captain  Warren's  account. 

+  A  similar  arrangement  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Eaton  at  Khareitnn,  and  by 
Captain  Warren  in  the  aqueduct  near  David's  tomb. 
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•plain  picked  faces,  and  they  have  a  SJ-inch  draft  chiselled  round  thoir 
margins.  Above  the  "  Great  Course,"  near  the  Triple  Gate,  the  stones 
are  small,  with  plain  dressed  faces,  but  as  the  Double  Gate  is  approached 
the  courses  increase  in  height.  These  two  styles  of  masonry  correspond 
with  those  previously  described  as  overlying,  in  successive  zones,  the 
drafted  work  between  the  south-west  angle  and  Bobinson's  Arch,  and 
they  apparently  indicate  two  building  periods.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  wall  is  of  small  stones,  some  plain  dressed,  others  with  marginal 
drafts  and  rough  projecting  faces. 

At  a  point  about  120  feet  west  of  the  Triple  Ghite  three  courses  of  stone 
were  bared,*  but  the  shaft  was  not  carried  to  the  rock.  The  stones  are 
similar  to  those  at  the  Wailing  Place.  The  rock  was  seen  in  a  cistern 
about  190  feet  west  of  ihe  Triple  Chtte  at  a  depth  of  23  feet  from  the 
surface,  so  that  the  original  form  of  the  groimd  can  be  laid  down 
approximately.f 
T?i£  Double  O  ie  ^®  Double  Gfate  consists  of  two  entrances,  now 
closed,  which  formerly  opened  into  a  vestibule, 
whence  there  was  an  ascent  to  the  Haram  area  by  a  vaulted  passage 
perpendiotilar  to  the  line  of  the  wall.  The  buildings  of  the  Khatuniyeh 
almost  conceal  the  gate;  part,  however,  5  feet  8  inches  of  the 
eastern  entrance,  is  exposed,  and  the  pier  which  separates  the  two 
gates  can  be  partially  examined  in  the  Khatuniyeh  vaults,  which 
can  be  entered  from  the  vestibule.  The  total  width  of  the  Double  Gate 
is  42  feet,  that  of  the  pier  6  feet,  so  that  each  entrance  is  18  feet 
wide,  corresponding  in  this  respect  very  nearly  with  **  Barclay's  "  and 
**  Warren's  "  gates  in  the  west  wall.  The  two  openings  are  covered  by 
lintels,  the  inner  ends  of  which  rest  on  the  pier ;  above,  the  lintels  are 
relieving  arches,  and  over  these  a  comioe ;  each  lintel  is  further  sup- 
ported by  two  columns,  with  capitals  and  blocks  of  stone  above  to  make 
up  the  required  height.  The  masonry  of  the  pier  is  in  all  respects 
similar  to  that  of  the  Wailing  Place,  but  the  stones  are  much  weather- 
worn ;  the  lintels  have  broad  marginal  drafts  and  finely  dressed  faces ; 
the  wall,  however,  on  whidi  the  outer  ends  of  the  lintels  rest,  is  of  a 
different  character,  the  stones  being  plain  dressed  without  drafts,  and 
on  the  eastern  side  the  jamb  is  roughly  built.  The  appearance  of  the 
masonry  on  either  side  of  the  gateway  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  in  its  present  state  the  Double  G«te  is  a  reconstruction  with  old 


*  In  Letter  I.,  August  22nd,  1867,  Quarterly  StaUmejU,  P.E.F.,  the  wall  is 
said  to  have  be^i  bared  for  16  feet ;  there  is  no  drawing,  but  in  the  table  of 
courses,  "  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  332,  three  courses  are  given^  making  a 
height  of  11  feet 

t  The  rock  levels  obtained  from  cisterns  are  not  very  satisfactory ;  they  show 
that  the  rook  cannot  be  lower,  but  it  may  rise  nearer  to  the  surface  than  the 
point  seen  in  the  cistern. 
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material.  Immediately  under  tiie  lintels  are  two  ornamented  arclies, 
whioh  form  no  part  of  the  wall,  but  are  simply  fastened  on  to  it  with 
metal  cramps ;  it  is  a  clumsy  pieoe  of  work,  and  now  almost  faUing ; 
the  style  of  ornament  is  similar  to  that  at  the  Gk>lden  Gkite.  Adjoining 
the  eastern  relieving  arch  is  the  Antonine  inscription,  built  into  tiie  wall 
upside  down ;  most  of  the  letters  still  retain  their  sharpness,  and  can  be 
read  from  the  photograph  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass.*  Captain 
Warren  estimates  the  level  of  the  rock  at  30  feet  below  the  sill  of  the 
gateway,  and  there  must  therefore  have  been  an  ascent  by  a  ramp  or 
steps. 

T1,    Th^u  ^  ^^®  ^*^  immediately  west  of  the  "  Double  Gate,** 

fo^  exposed  to  view  in  the  vaults  of  the  Khatuniyeh, 

S  W  A  I  ^^^^^  ^  mixture  of  stones  with  marginal  drafts  and 
'  large  stones  with  plain  dressed  faces ;  but  from  th^ioe 
to  a  point  about  90  feet  from  the  south-west  angle  the  latter  only  are  found ; 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  wall  is  of  drafted  stones,  similar  to  those 
in  the  Wailing  Place,  four  courses  being  visible  at  the  south-west  angle. 
The  plain  dressed  stones  are  irregularly  jointed  on  to  those  with  mar- 
ginal drafts ;  the  courses  vary  in  height,  and  the  stones  are  not  well 
laid,  the  joints  having  *'  a  wavy  appearance,"  and  acting  as  weepers. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  wall,  in  which  are  the  windows  of  the  building 
al  Baka'at  al  Ba'idha,  is  built  of  small  stones  with  marginal  drafts  and 
rough  projecting  faces,  intermixed  with  stones  having  plain  dressed 
faces. 

The  masonry  beneath  the  surface  was  examined  by  four  shafts  sunk 
by  the  side  of  the  Haram  WalL  In  Shaft  No.  I.,  213  feet  from  the 
south-west  angle,  the  rock  was  met  with  at  54  feet  IO4  inches  below 
the  present  level  of  the  ground ;  this  height  was  found  to  be  made  up 
of  fifteen  courses  of  stone,  from  3  feet  4}  inches  to  4  feet  in  height.  The 
stones  in  the  first  six  courses  above  the  rock  have  marginal  drafts  and 
rough  projecting  faces  like  those  described  below  in  Shaft  II. ;  those  of 
the  next  two  courses  have  marginal  drafts  and, roughly-dressed  faces, 
whilst  those  of  the  remaining  seven  courses  are  similar  to  the  stones  in 
the  Wailing  Place,  though  much  weather-worn.  A  rough  wall  abutting 
on  tiie  Haram  Wall  was  met  with  in  the  excavations,  and  the  rock  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  foimd  to  fall  to  the  west,  and  to  have  been 
«ut  away  to  receive  the  lowest  course.    In  Shaft  11.,  90  feetf  from  the 


♦  The  inscription  is :  TITO  AELio  HADRIANO  AVGiwto  PIO  ValH 
FatruB  PONTIFici  AVGVRi  J>ecreto  Deeurvmum. 

t  In  Captain  Warren's  early  letters,  published  in  the  Qitarterly  StaUmenis  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fond,  this  shaft  is  always  said  to  be  40  feet  from  the 
flonth-west  angle,  and  the  same  distance  is  given  on  a  drawing  dated  October 
iind,  1867.  On  later  drawings,  and  in  the  "  Becoveiy  of  Jemsalem,"  the  distance 
is  given  as  90  feet,  and  this  has  been  adopted  in  the  plans,  Ac. 
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south-west  angle,  the  rook  is  87  feet  6  inches  beneath  the  surface,  the 
height  being  made  up  of  twenty-four  courses  from  3  feet  6  inches  to 
3  feet  9  inches  high ;.  the  foundation  stone  has  a  marginal  draft  and  is 
finely  dressed ;  the  stones  of  the  next  fourteen  courses  from  the  rock 
have  finely- worked  marginal  drafts,  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  wide,  and 
rough  three-cornered  faces  projecting  in  some  instances  18  inches  beyond 
the  drafts  as  if  they  had  not  been  touched  after  leaving  the  quarries ; 
the  stone  of  the  sixteenth  course  has  a  face  projecting  3  inches  beyond 
the  draft,  that*  of  the  seventeenth  course  has  a  roughly-dressed  face, 
whilst  the  stones  of  courses  eighteen  to  twenty-one  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  Wailing  Place,  but  much  worn,  and  those  of  the  remaining  three 
courses  are  plain  dressed  without  drafts.  The  stones  are  well  fitted^ 
the  joints  being  ''hardly  discernible,"  and  so  close  that  ''the  blade  of  a 
knife  can  scarcely  be  thrust  in  between  them ;  "  the  courses  are  set  back 
1  inch  to  give  the  wall  a  batter.  At  12  feet  6  inches  from  the  surface 
the  shaft  came  upon  a  pavement  of  well-polished  missce  stones, 
12  inches  by  15  inches,  and  beneath  this  passed  through  16  feet  of 
"  concrete  of  stones,  bricks,  and  mortar,  in  which  the  seal  of  Haggai* 
was  found;  at  28  feet  6  inches  the  shaft  entered  a  5-foot  stratum  of 
loose  stones  and  shingle,  and  at  33  feet  6  inches  came  upon  larger 
stones,  and  the  top  of  a  rubble  wall  abutting  on  the  Haram  Wall ;  at 
79  feet  it  reached  the  covering  stone  of  a  passage  running  south,  at 
85  feet  the  bottom  of  the  passage,  and  at  87  feet  6  inches  the  rock? 
The  passage  is  of  rubble  masonry  4  feet  and  2  feet  wide,  with  flat 
covering  stones.  It  was  cleared  out  for  600  feet,  and  appeared  to 
follow  the  bed  of  tiie  central  ravine,  the  rook  rising  on  either  side  of 
it.  At  350  feet  from  the  wall  a  drain  runs  in  from  the  east.  The  passage 
starts  at  once  from  the  Haram  Wall,  and  seems  to  have  been  cut  through 
when  that  wall  was  built.  At  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  galleries  driven  to  the 
right  and  left  showed  the  rock  rising  to  the  east  and  west.  In  Shaft  III., 
64  feet  6  inches  from  the  south-west  angle,  eight  courses  of  stone,  from 
3  feet  4  inches  to  3  feet  10  inches  in  height,  were  exposed,  but  the  shaft 
was  not  carried  down  to  the  rock ;  all  the  stones  have  marginal  drafts, 
but  those  of  the  upper  courses  are  much  weather-worn :  the  stones  with 
rough  faces  were  foimd  to  commence  at  the  same  level  as  those  in 
Shaft  n.  At  15  feet  6  inches  from  the  surface  there  is  a  rough  pave- 
ment of  stones  12  inches  cube,  and  beneath  this  the  stones  in  the  Haram 
Wall  are  better  preserved.  In  Shaft  IV.,  at  the  south-west  angle, 
thirteen  courses,  from  3  feet  4  inches  to  4  feet  high,  were  bared ;  the 
shaft  was  only  continued  to  the  upper  course  of  stones  with  rough  faces, 
which  is  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  other  shafts.  At  23  feet  from  the 
surface  th^e  is  a  pavement,  at  25  feet  several  Christian  lamps  were 
found,  and  at  38  feet  there  is  a  second  pavement. 

•  This  seal  is  inscribed  ''Haggai,  the  son  of  Shebaniah,"  and  is  supposed  to 
be  at  least  as  old  as  the  Haccab^an  period. 
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The  excavations  seem  to  show  that  the  masonry  of 
^^^io  *^®  Haram  WaU  between  the  "  Double  Gate  **  and  the 

^^'  south-west  angle  is  composed,  up  to  the  level  of 
2,344  feet,  of  stones  with  rough  projecting  faces;  that  there  are 
then  two  courses  of  stones  with  carelessly  dressed  faces,  reaching  to 
2,351*6  feet,  and  above  these  four  courses,  similar  to  the  Wailing  Place 
masonry,  attaining  a  level  of  2,366  3  feet.  At  the  south-west  angle 
there  are  ten  additional  courses  of  drafted  stones,  but  the  plain  dressed 
stones  begin  to  show  themselves  in  Bhaft  11.  at  2,366*3  feet,  and  it  is  dear 
that  at  this  point  no  less  a  height  than  54  feet  of  the  massive  masonry 
has  been  overturned,  and  the  wall  reconstructed  at  different  periods.  As 
far  as  the  drafted  stones  are  concerned  the  wall,  throughout  this  section, 
is  evidently  of  one  construction,  and  if  the  courses  are  compared  with 
those  in  the  west  wall  they  will  be  found  to  run  through  to  Wilson's 
Arch. 

The  chief  features  in  the  rubbish  are  tiie  two  pave- 
*  ments,  and  the  zone  of  Christian  pottery  between 
them;  the  upper  pavemen1>  extends  from  the  south-west  angle  at 
least  90  feet  along  the  wall;*  the  lower  pavement,  20  feet  beneath, 
was  only  seen  in  Shaft  FV.  Among  the  fragments  of  pottery  were 
several  Greek  lamps,  one  with  ''an  inscription  of  Christian  origin, 
similar  to  those  on  lamps  which  have  been  considered  to  be  of  the 
third  or  fourth  centuries.**  The  pieces  of  pottery  appeared  to  have  been 
**  lying  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  found  when  this  upper  pave- 
ment was  laid,  and  if  so  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  made  after  the 
third  or  fourth  century.**  t  The  relation  of  the  rubbish  to  the  stones 
with  rough  projecting  faces  is  here  of  much  interest.  Captain  Warren 
considers  that  this  portion  of  the  wall  was  built  **  after  the  Tyropoeon 
had  commenced  to  fill  up,*'  and  that  "  the  rough  stones  below  the  pave- 
ment were  never  exposed  to  view.}  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  rubbish  had  acciunulated  to  a  depth  of  over 
50  feet  in  the  central  ravine  before  the  date  of  Herod's  reconstruction, 
or  that  such  a  mass  of  debris  could  have  been  removed  when  the  solid 
wall  was  built.  The  erection  of  one  or  more  retcdning  walls  to  finish  off 
the  southern  end  of  the  rubbish  would  in  itself  have  been  a  work  of  great 
labour.  The  effect  produced  by  the  highly  finished  masonry  resting  on 
a  sub-base  of  bold  rugged  work  would  be  at  once  gnmd  and  striking, 
and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  two  courses  of  stone  with  rough  but 
not  projecting  faces  were  intended  to  soften  theline  of  junction  between 
the  two  styles  of  masonry.  The  passage  at  the  bottom  of  Shaft  11.  seems 
to  have  been  an  old  channel  to  carry  off  the  drainage  of  the  central 
ravine,  but  it  seems  strange  that  no  drain  was  found  beneath  the  Haram 

*  Captain  Warren  thinks  this  pavement  extended  to  Wilson's  Arch|  and  was 
the  surface  leyel  during  the  Latin  kingdom ;  it  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  seen  in  the  shafts  along  the  west  wall 

t  "Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  124.  t  ^d.,  p.  122. 
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Wall,  as  there  must  always  have  been  a  flow  of  water  down  the  ravine 

after  rain,  unless  the  water  running  under  Wilson's  Arch  was  conveyed  by 

some  means  into  the  rock-hewn  cisterns  north  of  Bobinson's  Arch. 

The  natural  bed  of  the  ravine  is  at  the  bottom  of  Shaft  II.,  thenCe  the 

rock  rises  about  30  feet  in  90  feet  to  the  west,  and  32  feet  in  123  feet  to 

the  east. 

The  south   wall   of    the  Haram  is  921  feet   long, 

^^^  jPwif  ^^^  broken  into  threa  sections  by  the  Double  and 
the  S(nah  Wall,    r^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^j^.^^^   ^^   33^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^_ 

spectively  from  the  south-west  angle.  The  present  surface  of  the 
ground  from  the  south-west  angle  to  the  Triple  Gate  is  nearly  level,  but 
thence  it  falls  about  23  feet  to  the  south-east  angle.  This  is  due  to  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  rubbish,  which  entirely  conceals  the  natural 
features.  These  are  verj'  different.  The  highest  point  of  the  rock  is 
under  the  Triple  Gate,  about  2  fett  below  the  sill,  at  an  altitude  of 
2,378  feet,  thence  it  falls  eastward  101  feet  in  about  310  feet  to  the 
south-east  angle,  where  the  level  is  2,277  feet,  and  there  is  a  further 
fall  of  1C6  feet  in  240  feet  to  the  true  bod  of  the  Kedron  (2,171feet).  West 
of  the  Triple  Gate  the  rock  falls  88  feet  in  about  520  feet  to  the  bed  of 
the  Tyropoeon  (2,290  feet),  which  is  90  feet  east  of  the  south-west  angle, 
and  thence  there  is  a  rise  of  about  31  feet  in  90  feet  to  the  south-west 
angle. 

The  masonry  of  the  south  wall  has  some  special  features  which  deserve 
notice.    At  the  south-east  angle  the  stones  are  as  a  rule  well  dressed, 
with  marginal  drafts  of  verj'  unequal  width,  but  in  some  cases  they  are 
roughly  dressed  or  have  projecting  faces,  and  occisionally  the  drafts  are 
not  carried  right  round  the  stones.    At  the  Single  Gkite  and  "Great 
Passage  '*  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  the  existence  of  a  straight 
joint,  whilst  in  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  the  masonry  for  a  height  of  54  feet 
u  /j^vvk/      ^  ^^  stones  with  rough  projecting  faces.      One  of 
Th^     Great      ^^xq  niost    marked   features   is   the   "Great  Course," 
•  which,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  ground,  is  the  first 

that  could  have  been  carried  through  from  end  to  end.  There  is, 
however,  no  trace  of  it  west  of  the  Double  Gate,  or  at  the  south- 
west angle,  where  the  stones  arc  certainly  in  situ.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  the  builders  of  the  wall  west  of  the  Double  Gbte 
would  have  neglected  to  carry  the  *'  Great  Course"  on  to  the  south- 
west angle  had  it  been  in  exi>»tence  at  the  time,  as,  being  on  a  level  with 
the  sill  of  the  Double  Gate,  it  would,  if  not  carried  on,  have  been 
an  eyesore  to  every  one  entering  the  Temple  by  that  approach ;  and 
if  Herod  were  the  builder  of  the  south-west  angle  it  is  quite  certain 
he  would  not  have  allowed  his  masonry  to  fall  short  of  any  pre- 
viously in  the  wall.  The  "Great  Course"  may  thus  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Another  point  for  consideration  is  that  from 
Wilson's  Arch  to  the  Triple  Gate  the  courses  of  stone  are,  through- 
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out,  nearly  on  the  same  level/  and  that  the  masonry  appears  to  be  of 
one  construction,  but  when  the  south-east  angle  is  reached  there  seems 
to  be  a  distinct  change  in  every  respect.  Unfortunately  there  was  no 
complete  examination  of  the  wall  between  the  south-east  angle  and  the 
Double  Gate,  and  its  character  must  still  to  a  great  extent  be  matter  of 
speculation. 

Captain  Warr^i  believes  the  wall  east  of  the  Double  Gbte  to  be  older 
than  that  to  the  west,  and  ascribes  the  former  to  Solomon,  the  latter 
to  Herod;  he  appears  to  base  his  opinion  on  the  position  of  the 
*^  Ghreat  Course*'  to  the  east,  and  not  to  the  west  of  the  Double  Qate» 
and  on  the  fact  that  **  at  the  south-ea^t  angle,  and  at  the  Single  Gate, 
we  find  the  wall  springing  from  the  rock,  with  the  faces  nicely  worked, 
while  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  for  at  least  213  feet  to  east  of 
it,  we  find  the  stones  up  to  a  certain  level  with  beautiful  marginal 
drafts,  but  with  rough  picked  faces."t  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  older 
masonry  of  the  south  wall  is  of  two  if  not  three  different  periods,  but 
the  excavations  do  not  enable  us  to  say  where  one  style  of  masonry  ends 
and  another  commences.  The  **  Great  Course,"  as  explained  above,  is 
possibly  of  late  date ;  the  shaft  between  the  Double  and  Triple  Gates 
did  not  reach  the  level  of  the  rough-faced  stones,  and,  in  fact,  the  height 
of  the  rock  at  this  point  would  not  aUow  of  their  continuation  so  far  to 
the  east;  the  three  courses  which  were  uncovered  correspond  more 
nearly  with  those  west  of  the  Double  Gate  than  with  those  at  the  south- 
east angle.  At  the  Single  Gfate  the  wall  was  not  seen,  and  the  next 
shaft  at  the  south-east  angle  shows  a  mixed  style  of  masonry  not  found 
elsewhere. 

The  following  view  is  put  forward  as  a  suggestion.  The  older 
masonry  of  the  wall  from  Wilson's  Arch  to  the  Triple  (Hie  belongs  to 
one  period  of  construction,  and  when  it  was  buQt  the  south-east  angle 
was  standing  as  a  separate  tower,  perhaps  *'  the  tower  that  lieth  out,*' 
with  sides  about  105  feet  long.  At  a  later  dat<e,  after  the  wall  had  been 
partially  destroyed,  there  was    a  reconstruction,  during   which   the 


*  For  instance,  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  coarse  E,  which  corresponds  with  the 
bottom  of  the  "  Great  Course,"  and  the  level  of  coarse  H. 

WUion'i  Arch.  Barolay*!  Gate.  8.  W.  Angle.  Shaft  III.  Shaft  n. 

ft       faL             ft.       in.  ft       In.  ft.       in.             ft       in. 

E.  ...  2,881    8}  2,880  lOi  2,880    3i  2,880    7}  2,880    0 

H.  ...  2,870    li         2,8«9    9  2,869    5}  2,869  Hi  2,869    7 

«»!•#*  T  Shaft  between  Double  •  «   .^„. 

^"*"^-  and  Triple  Oatet  B.  B.  Angle. 

ft       in.  ft       in.  ft       in. 

E.  ...  2,880    Oi  2,880    0  2,378    5i  ' 

H.  ...  2,869    8i  2,369    0  2,367    6i 

t  **  Becovery  of  Jerosalem,*'  p.  122. 
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interval  between  the  Triple  Gate  and  the  outlying  tower  was  filled  up, 
the  *'Gh*eat  Passage"  being  left  as  a  sort  of  drain,  and  the  '*  Great 
Course  *'  laid*  to  mark  at  the  same  time  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  floor 
of  the  vaults  at  the  south-east  angle.f 

*  Procopius,  in  describing  the  Mary  Church  of  Jostinian,  says  that  the  fourth 
part  of  the  ground  required  for  the  bailding  was  wanting  towards  the  south  and 
east ;  the  builders  therefore  laid  out  their  foundations  at  the  extremity  of  the 
sloping  ground,  and  raised  np  a  wall  until  they  reached  the  pitch  of  the  hill ; 
above  this  they  constmcted  a  series  of  arched  vaults,  by  means  of  which  they 
raised  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  enclosure.  Procopius  also  speaks 
of  the  immense  size  of  the  stones  and  of  the  skill  with  which  they  were  dressed. 
This  describes  exactly  what  is  found  at  the  south-east  angle :  soUd  masonry  to 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  hill  under  the  Triple  Gate,  then  vaults  to  raise  the 
level  to  that  of  the  area,  and  the  "Great  Course  "  to  mark  the  ejid  of  the  solid 
masonry, 
t  The  following  are  the  principal  levels  along  and  near  the  south  wall  :— 

General  level  of  Haram  area 2,420     feet 

Spring  of  Robinson's  Arch     2,8875    „ 

Sill  of  Double  and  Triple  Gates         2,880       „ 

Bottom  of  **  Great  Course  "  and  floor  of  Solomon's 

Stables       2,880       „ 

Bottom  of  Great  Course  at  south-east  angle 2, 878  '8    „ 

Sill  of  Single  Gate      2,376.5    „ 

Top  of  rough  masonry  in  Tyropoeon 2,844       ,, 

Rock  90  feet  east  of  south-west  angle  2,290       „ 

Rock  218  feet  east  of  south-west  angle        2,822*8    „ 

Rock  under  Triple  Gate  2,878       „ 

Rock  at  south-east  angle        2,277       ,, 

Rock  1 8  feet  west  of  the  south-east  angle    ...        ...        2,298  -8     , , 

Rock  in  true  bed  of  Kedron ...        2,171        „ 
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LIST   OF   DONATIONS   AND   SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

8XPTBICBIR  17TH,  TO  DECKMSBR  2S!n>,  ISTt. 


«  danotM  Axmiul  Sntnorftxr. 


^^*  If  any  omlMlon  or  mliUke  be  obteired  in  the  foUowlnff  Uiti,  the  Seereterj  will  bt  Ttry  glad 
(o  be  informed  of  It.  And  will  rectify  the  error  in  the  next  QuarUri^  StaUiaurU. 


«Rev.  H.   Allon,  D.D.  (1877, 

78,  and  79)  

tiB.  Anderson,  Esq 

«W.  Appleford,  Esq.  (col.) 

«tMr8.  Avery 

'aRcT.  L.  R.  Ayre    

«W.  Beamont,  Esq 

«Mi88  E.  Bell 

aLuke  Bennett,  Esq  

aJ.  Bewley,  Esq 

aMiss  Isabella  Black  

ftJ.  Braham,  Esq .. 

^Rev.  M.  Brock 

nKey.  J.  Ingbam  Brooke   

aRev.  J.  W.  Brooks   

«J.  Brongh,  Esq 

«Rev.  A.  Buller    

aO.  Bnms,  Esq 

nJ.  R.  Byrom,  Esq 

IUt.     a.      N.     CacbemAille 

(1878-79) 

•aMisses  Capel 

aW.  C 

aMrs.  a  M.  Cash   

aA,  Cator,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  Cbamperpowne 

Heniy  Charlewood,  Esq 

oMn,  W.  Chester   

aR.  Andns  Clark,  Esq 

aGeo.  Clark,  Esq.    

-oT.  Commeline,  Esq 

<iDr.  Cooke  

aMissC.  Cotton 

-aR.  Crewdson,  Esq 

-aMrs.  Cniiksbank  

<tJ.  Cudwortb,  Esq 

-oRer.  E.  L.  Cutts  

«Major-(3enl.    Sir    H.    C.    B. 
Danbeney,  K.C.B 


£    9.  d. 
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1 
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1     1     0 
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Brought  forward. 
aH.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.     . 

AM.  H,  W.  Devenish 

aO.  Eliot,  Esq 

aW,  R.  Ellis,  Esq 

aMiss  Enderby 

aRev.  W.  H.  Evans    

dVfrs.  Evans 

aRev.  A.  J.  Everett   

C.  F.  Fellowes,  Esq 

aW.  Ferguson,  Esq 

Per  Mrs.  Finn   

aRev.  E.  Flecker 

I  aMrs.  R.  C.  Fowler 

aF.  Forrest,  Esq 

aLady  Helena  French 

aE.  W.  Gere,  Esq 

aA.  Gibbon,  Esq.     

aG.  S.  Gibson,  Esq 

aCapt  Gillson 

aRev.  J.  B.  G-ldberg 

aMrs.  Goldberg  

aMrs.  G.  C.  Gorhain  

aJ.  Gould,  Esq 

aR.  Govett,  Esq 

R.  Govett,  Esq 

aRev.  S.  Gray 

aJ.  J.  Greaves,  Esq. 

aRev.  J/  R.  Gregg  , 

aMrs.  Guise 

aRev.  K  J.  Hartrick 

oCol.  Hennell 

aR.  G.  Hobbes,  Esq 

aMrs.  Hod^n    

aE.  T.  Holden,  Esq 

aRev.  A.  Howson   

aRev.  Canon  Hutchings 

oJ.  R.  Hutchinson,  Esq.  ... 
aT.  Hutchinson,  Esq 


44  11 
1  1 
0  10 
0  10 
0 
0 
0 
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93     7     0 
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Brought  forward 

aMiss  Hutchinson  

ftlsland  of  Arran 

aRev.  J.  T.  Jeflfcock   

aA.  Jones,  Esq 

oT.  J.  Kent,  Esq.  (1878-7&) ... 

aMrs.  Knapping 

aMrs.  Langston  

aMiss  Leach 

dW.  J.  LeCoca,  Esq 

aRer.  Jas.  Little 

aJ.  McCorkeH,  Esq.    

aMiss  5facdowftll 

oGeneral  Maitland 

aJ.  T.  Mallet,  Esq 

oH.  J.  Manton,  iiq.  

aRev.  Dr.  Margoliouth  

oJ.  Marshall,  Esck 

aC.  G.  Maykrd,  Esq 

aH.  McLauchlan,  Esq.    

aRev.  J.  Monteith  

oCaDt.  Moody 

oJ.  Mordvy  Esq.  

oJno.  Mallins,  Esq. 

aMiss  Molbolland   

aMiss  Muspratt  

aAsher  J.  Myers,  Esq,    

•Rev.  F.  P.  Napier 

aRev.  Canon  Nelson  

aRev.  P.  T.  Oavry 

aRev.  J.  Penrose 

aWm.  Phillips,  Esq.  

aReginald  Lane  Poole 

CoL  Pnget  (1878-79) 

aMiss  Papell  

aRev.  C.  L,  Reynolds 

aRev.  Dr.  Ritchie   

aMrs.  Routh 

aRev.  G.  Stringer  Rowe 


£  8. 

d. 
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132  14 

0 

Brought  forward 

aRoyal      Libiiry,      Stuttgart 

(1879-80) 

aRev.  W.  P.  Rorison 

aRev.  Lacy  H.  Ramsey 

aMessrs.  Rutherford  Bros 

aSt.  Bees  College 

aMiss  Sharp 

aW.  I^vester,  Esq, 

aRev.  A.  C.  Smith 

aRev.  J.  G.  Smyth 

aMajor  Speed  

aMiss  Steam    

aRev.  C.  E.  Steward  

aMark  Stirrup,  Esq 

aRev.  H.  Stobart 

aEi^ne  Stock 

oSunday  School  Union  

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 

aRev.  R.  A.  Tindall   

aRev.  Dr.  Thomas    

aA.  B.  Thorhum,  Esq 

Mrs.  Todd  

aB.  Trevor,  Esq 

aRev.  G.  Twentyman 

aRev.  W.  Urwick   

aG.  R.  Wales,  Esq 

aLieut.-Col.  Ward 

aRev.  R.  Wedgwood  

oS.  H.  Welch,  Esq 

aMrs.  Bigoe  Williams 

a  —  Williamson,  Esq 

aH.  K.  Wood,  Esq 

aF.  Beresford  Wright,  Esq.  ... 
aJ.  S.  Wright,  Esq:    

Proceeds  of  lecture  by  Rev.  J. 
Bone,  Lancaster,  per  Rev. 
T.  H.  Pain 


£9. 

d. 
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PROM  LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
Acknowledged  in  dbtaU  wnder  fecial  f headings 


BMMigbt  forward 

Aberdeen  

Bristol  

Brighton 

Burnley 

Cheltenham 

Chichester 

Cork  _ 

Falmouth 

Lancaster 

Leith 


£ 

8. 

d.   1 
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Brought  forward 

Ledbury 

Manchester 

Norwidi 

Plymouth,., 

Tunbridge  Wells 

Weston , 

Whitby 

Wolverhampton 

Mr.  King's  Lecture  account 
Publications,  &c.  .. 
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LIST  OF  SUB8CRIPTI0KS. 


ABERDEEN  LADIES'  ASSOCIATION, 


Dec.  12.— By  cash '.. £24    8    0 


1879. 

Sept.  25.— Mr.  Tbomson,  Powisj 

Lodge  

.Not.  21.— «Miss  Thurbuni,  8, 
Westfield  Terrace 

„  aAkzander  Thar- 
bum,  Esq.,  Solici- 
tor, Keitn  

Dec    2. — aMiss    Spence,     2, 
CastieHiU 

„  aMrs.   Simpson,    8, 

Golden  Square  ... 

„  aMr.  Morison,  Cob- 

stitution  Street... 

„  aMr.  Duthie,  20, 
Albyn  Place  

„  (tRey.Prof.Milli^, 

D.D.,  Uniyersity 

,,  aMrs.   Paterson,   S, 

Leamington   Ter- 
race, Edinburgh 

„  Mqy.  Prof.  Black, 
University 

,,  aMr.     Macpherson, 

26.  Albert  Street 

„  aRey.  Prof.  Forbes, 
D.D.,  8,  West- 
field  Terrace  

,,  aMiss  Chalmers,  St. 

Swithin  Street  ... 

„  aMr.  and  Miss  Gor- 
don, 85,  Albyn 
Place  

„  aMiss  Farquharson, 

18,  Albert  Street 

„  aMiss  Fraser,  252, 
Union  Street 

„  aWilliam    Hunter, 

Esq.,  Adelphi   ... 

„  aMrs.  J.  F.  White, 

269,  Union  Street 

Dec  10. — aJames       Stephen, 

R.N.,  155,  Crown 

Street 

„  aRey.  Henry  Cowan, 

St.  Swithin  Street 

„  oJohn  Smith,  Esq., 
Adv.,  Queen's 
Gardens 

„  aMrs.  Maclure,  18, 

Rubislaw  Terrace 


£0  10 

1 

1 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

o' 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6l 

i 

0  10 

! 
6 

0  6 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

CoUectedby  MiisThdmp- 
son,  5,  Golden  S^uare-^ 

•oJc^  Cromlne,  Esq. , 
Bi^wnie  Lodg« 

aO.  L.  Stephen,  Esq., 
5,WkitehallYard, 
London  

oGeo.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  5,  Golden 
Square    

tiGec  Thompeon- 
Yoat,  Esq.,  fiing- 
hill 

•aDftyidStewart,  Esq., 
259,  Union  Street 

•aTheodore  Crombie, 
Esq.,  Goval   

•aMrs.  Stephen 
Thompson,  80, 
Hamilton  Terrace, 
St  John's  Wood, 
London  

aMrs.  Cornelius 
Thompson,  17, 
Albyn  Place 

aMrs.  Catto,  Wall- 
field 

•aMrs.  John  Crombie, 
jun.,  Daneston  ... 

aJames  Rose,  Esq., 
5,  Rubislaw  Ter- 
race.  

aWiUiam  Hender- 
son, Esq. ,  Deyanah 

oAlezander  Webster, 
Esq.,  EdgehiU  ... 

aMiss  Thompson,  5, 
Golden  Square  ... 

aMiss  Beard^  do.  ... 
Collected  by  Mrs.  Kirby, 
15,  Dee  Street— 

aCoL  Kirby,  15,  Dee 
Street 

aMajor  Ross,  1,  Al- 
byn Place  

oJames  Gibbie,  Esq. 

«Da?td  Mitchell. 
Esq.,  24,  Adelphi 

aStocUrt  J.  Mitchell, 
Esq.    

aMrs.  Kirby,  15, 
Dee  Street 


£1 
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Google 


LIST  ot  haBSORi^rroTCS. 


BERWiCK-ON-TWEED. 
Per  Rev.  J.  King    £6    0    0* 


H.  G.    Tomlinson,   Esq.,   The 

WoodlaDds,  Barton^on-Trent 
Rev.    R.    G.    D.    Frampton, 

Winshilly  Burtox^on-Trent... 
H.  K  Bridgman,  Esq.,  Burton- 

on-Trent   

C.  V.  Tripp,  Esq.,  Burton-on- 

Trent 

Miss  Holloway,  62,  Branstoni, 

Burton- on-Trent 


£0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

George  Gray  Macfarlane,  Esq., 
4,  West  Regent  Street,  Glaa- 
gow 

Jonn  Morison,  Esq.,  11,  Burn 
Bank  Gardens,  Glasgow 

James  Dunn,  Esq.,  88,  Vir- 
ginia Screet,  Glasgow 

Rev.  Jas.  King 


£1    1 

0  10 

1  0 
0    9 


BRIGHTON. 

Bycaah £20    2    6^ 

pis.  Esqmises,  Jsc, 

Collector's  Commission  

Transmitted  Dec.  19,  1879,  to 
W.  Besant,  Esq.,  by  C.  E.  D. 


men 
l 


iey.. 
»q... 


£  8. 

d. 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

^ 

5  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

£20  8 

8 

£    s.  ^ 
0    6     0 

20    2     ^ 


£20    8    9 


BRISTOL. 

Oct.  27.— By  ca»h  £1  12    0 

,,    29.—     „ ^11    « 


Thomas  Pease,  Esq.    .. 

Miss  Rufrsell  (don.) 

W.  F.  JavinRtoB,  Esq. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace  .. 
Miss  Douglas   


£1  1 
1  0 
1  1 
1  0 
0  5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

1  0 
0  5 

6 
0 
0 

Miss  Ware    

Canon  Mather  ., 

Misa  Notley ...., 

E.  W.  Bird,  Esq 

Mrs.  Lardy  

Thomas  Howard,  Esq. 

Misses  Mills 

Rev.  T.  H.  Clark 


£0  10 

a 

0  5 

0 

0  2 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  6 

a 

0  10 

e 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

£9  11 

^ 

BURNLEY, 
ol,  Back  Lan5,  per  Rev.  R.  H. 


£0  10    6 
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CHELTiiNHAM. 


KoT.  12.— Byxsaah £1  11    6 


CHICHESTER  LADIES'  ASSOCIATION. 
Nov.  38.— By  ca«h £6  12    0 


Mrs.  Dnniford,  Palace 

^iss  Farenden  Pallant  

Idias  Elliott,  North  Street 

Rev.  G.  Laocdale,  Compton ... 
Mra.  Campbell,  Cawley  I*riory 

Mrs.  B.  Plgott 

Mrs.  Lnttmasi  Jolmaon 

Miaa  Newland,  West  Street  ... 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  2 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

Bin.  Trevor,  K  PaUant.. 

R.  0.  Roper.  Esq 

Mrs.  H.  Smith 


Rev.  Prebendary  Bowles  (don.) 


£0  5 
0  10 
0  10 

0 
6 

d 

5  2 

0  10 

0 
0 

£5  12    0 


CORK. 
Nov.  24.— Bycarfi  £12  10    0 

Subscriptioiis  from  October,  1879.  to  October,  1880  :— 

£2    0  0  I  —  Pigott,  Esq 

10  0  Charles  C.  Haines,  Esq. 

10  0  George  Wood,  Esq 

10  0  Rev.  John  Conolly 

10  0  Rev.  Horace  T.  Fleming    

10  0  J.  Seymour  Romilly,  Esq 

0  10  0  HenryS.  Perry,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 


O'DonovsB,  Lissard 

Mrs.  Hnnt    

Miss  A.  Hnnt  

MissN.  Hunt 

Miss  Reeves 

Miss  Perry  Sheares .. 
J.  H.  Weldon,Esq... 


£1    0 

1  0 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

1  0 


EDINBURGH. 

Collected  by  Miss  Dalgleish,  8,  Atholl  Crescent 

Mrs.  Miller 

Mrs.  Haine  Brown,  Dunipace  House,  Larbert 

Rev.  Mr.  Logan,  Cnlross  ...        

Dr.  C^aig  Madagan,  5,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh 

Dr.  Duncan,  8,  Ainslie  Place,  Edinlmrgh 

Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  7,  Northumberland  Street,  Edinbuigh        

H.  Yoxmg,  Esq.,  Cleish  Castle,  Kinross  

Mrs.  Lang  and  Miss  Duncan      ...        .?. 

Mrs.  Hastie,  Luscar,  Dunfermline         

Laurence  Dalgleish,  Esq.,  22,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinbuigh 

Dr.  Dow,  Dimfermline     '       

Miss  E.  C.  Stuart 

J.  J.  Dalgleish,  Esq.,  8,  Atholl  Crescent,  Edinburgh 

Mrs.  Dal^eish,  8,  Atholl  Crescent,  Edinbuigh  

Miss  Dakdeish,  8,  Atholl  Cn  scent,  Edinburgh  

C.  A.  M'Bean,  Esq.,  F.  C.  Manae  of  lona,  by  Oban  ... 


£0  2 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  7 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  3 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

« 

£8  8 

6 
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FALMOUTH  AND  CORNWALL. 
Not.  10.— By  cash   £14  19    6 


£dward  BankB,  Esq.  ... 
Rev.  J.  H.  P.  Bennett 


oh. 


Esq.. 


£0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

R.  Reynolds  Fox... 

A.  Lloyd  Fox  

Rey.  George  Hext 

Mrs.  Hodffe 

Miss  Hustler 

Rey.  Wm.  Rogers 

Canon  Rogers  

P.  P.  Smith,  Esq. 
Colonel  Tremayne 


£1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

• 

LANCASTER. 

).— By  cash * ^1  10    0 

Mr.  0.  Baynes,  Lindow  Square,  Lancaster  £10    0 
Mr.  Parker,  East  Road,  Lancaster  0  10    0 


LEITfl. 
r.l4.— Bycaah £7    4    6 


awler  .., 

Oo 

son  

md  Co. 
rbum  .., 


Co 

md  Sons . 


£1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  6 

0 

Q  10 

6 

D.  J.  Thomson  and  Co. 

Thos.  Sturrock 

James  Pringle 

James  Wishart 

Mrs.  Raimes 

Mrs.  Pentland 

Mrs.  Airth    

Warwick  and  Sons 


£0    5  0 

0    2  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0    2  6 

0    2  6 

Q    5  0 

0  10  0 


LEDBURY. 

Nov.  19.-By  cash £2  12    6 

Miss  Davies,  Leominster £1     1  0 

Rev.  G.  H.  Kirwood,  Hereford 0  10  ^ 

Rev.  8.  Shackwell  Birch 0  10  6 

Rev.  F.  S.  Stooke  Vaughan    0  10  6 


[ANCHESTER. 

£9    2  a 

6    1  a 

3  13  6 

: 2    2  0 

^20  19  6 

dprevioofly 51    3  0 

1879  to  December  15 £72    2  6 
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dF.  H.  Leedham,  Esq 

James  Ueelis,  Esq 

oJ.  B.  Lee,  Esq 

oJ.  H.  Montgomery,  Esq 

aT.  Chorlton,  Esq 

aRev.  T.  H.  Guest 

aRer.  C.  G.  Ashwin   •..  .. 

oC.  H.  Johnson,  Esq.  (2  years) 

aKey.  Canon  Tonge 

aMiss  Lowe 

aMiss  Alice  Lowe    

aRey.  T.  H,  Gill 

aMrs^  Ciace  Calyert    

aH.  Harsh,  Esq. 


£1    1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

oJ.  F.  Robinson,  Esq.  .. 
aRey.  G.  W.  Reynolds  .. 
aRev.  J.  Chipp^ndall 

Miss  Hull  

aH.  B.  Jackson,  Esq...  .. 
aVen.  Archdeacon  Birch 

Thomas  Schofield,  Esq. 

oJoseph  Yates,  Esq 

oS.  Cottam,  Esq 

aRev.  J.  W.  Oonsterdine 

aJ.  H.  Grafton,  Esq 

aRey.  H.  A.  Orosbie  


£1    1    0 
0  10    6 


1    1 

0  10 

1  1 


1  1 
1  1 
1  1 
1  1 
0  10  6 
110 
110 


ie20  19    Q 


NORWICH. 
Dec.  12.— aRey.  W.  N.  Ripley    


£2    2    0 


PLYMOUTH. 

Oct.  1.— By  cash , £8  18    6 

John  Windealt,  Esq £2    2    0 

J.  W.  Shelly,  Esq. 110 

John  Shelly 0  10    6 


TUNBRIDGE  WELI^. 

Dec.  16.— By  cash £6  14    6 

„     17.-      „ 2    2    0 

aBlackbume  Maze,  Esq £2    2    0 

aRey.  W.  Niven 0  10    6 

aMrs.  Skipwith  110 

aT.  Walker,  Esq 110 

aRey.  C.  B.  Bowles   10    0 

aColonel  Hebbert  110 

aW.  A.  Smith,  Esq 110 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Oct.  80.— By  cash £2    1    6 

Noy.  11.—     „       4    1    0 

Miss  M.  S.  Tomkins  £0  10  6 

Rey.  T.  Birkett 0  10  6 

Miss  Clark  0  10  0 

Rey.  Henry  G.  Tomkins   0  10  6 


£2    16 


Miss  Adelaide  Rodham 

MissFosbery    

Rey.  G.  Buckle    

Rey.  W.  S.  Tomkins  ... 

MissLunell 

Rey.  J.  B.  Bartlett . 


Mrs.  Mathe«>n I    0 


£1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

"0  5 

0 

0  5 

0 

Rey.  W.  Hunt. 
Mrs.  Mullings.. 


Paid  for  collecting 


£0 
0 

5 
5 

0 
0 

4 

0 

8 
2 

0 
0 

£4 

1 

0 
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LttT   OF   8t7B8CSIPnOKfi. 

WHITBY. 
Jno.  Brewster,  Esq £110 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

Dec80.— ByoMh £9    4    0 

Mr.  Richards  £0  10    6 

Rev.  a  0.  Adam    0  10    6 

S.  S.  Mander,  Esq 6    0    0 

C.  Wheelei,  Esq.  (1878-79)  110 

W.  Doubleday,  Esq.  (1878-79) 110 

W.  Fleeming,  Esq.  (1878-79)   110 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alloa  :  Rcnr.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Rev.  Daniel  M'Leao. 

ABBKDiEN  :  Key.  Prof.  Milligan,  D.D. 

Abslaide  :  Bey.  W.  B.  Fletcher. 

AN8TRUTHXB :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

Abbroath  :  W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Armagh  : 

Atr  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 

Barnblxt:  fiey.  W.  J.  Binder. 

Babikostokx:  Bey.  W.  Maniner. 

Bath  :  Bey.  T.  P.  Methuen. 

Bedford  :  Bey.  Canon  Haddock. 

Belfast  :  Bey.  Dr.  Porter. 

Bishop's  Waltham  :  Bey.  H.  R.  Fleming. 

Birkenhead  :  Bey.  J.  T.  KingsmiU,  St.  Aidan's  College. 

Blairoowrie  :  B.  S.  Sontar,  Esq. 

Blackbtjrn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Key.  A.  B.  Qrosart. 

Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 

Bolton  :  Qeorge  Monk,  Esq. 

Bradford  :  Bey.  Henry  Burton,  B.  A. 

Brecon  :  Bichard  Mills,  Esq. 

Brighton  :  Bey.  C.  £.  Douglass. 

Broadstairs  :  Bey.  J.  H.  Carr. 

Bromlet  :  Bey.  W.  J.  Deyerenx. 

BuRNLET  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

Burt  :  Hon.  Trecu, — Bev.  Canon  J.  Hornby  ;  Son,  Sec, — ^Rey.  E.  J.  Smith, 

Cambridge  :  W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.  A,  St  John's  College ;  G.  T.  Bettany, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonyille  and  Caius. 
Woodstock  :  Ontario.— William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 
Canada:  Toronto.^Sub6criptioiis  are  receiyed  by  the  Hoil  O.  W.  Allan. 
Cardiff  :  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  58,  Crockherbtown. 
Chelmsford  :  Bey.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Cheltenham  :  Dr.  £.  Wilson. 
Chester  :  Bey.  J.  Dayidson. 
Chichester  : 

Chippenham  :  A.  T.  Keary,  Esq. 
Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Bey.  C,  H.  Wallace. 
City  and  Countt  of  Cork  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Darlington  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Derby  :  Bey.  Sholto  Douglas. 
DEyoNPORT :  J.  Yenning,  Esq. 
Dorchester  :  Bey.  Handley  Monle. 

DOYEB: 

Dublin  :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Bey.  G.  T.  Stokes. 
Dundee  :  Bobert  Macken£ie,  Esq. ;  ffan.  Treas.—  Alex.  Scott,  Esq. 
Durham: 

Dunfbbmline  :  Bey.  A.  Graham,  Crossgatea. 
Eastbourne  :  Bev.  H.  K  Whelpton. 

Edinburgh  .  Bey.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Efsq.i 
F.B.G.8.,  4,  St.  Andrew  Square. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCLiTIONS, 

EoHAM :  Bey.  Horrocks  Cocks. 

ExBTBB :  Rey.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  Key.  W.  Dayid. 

Falmouth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  and  W.  P.  Dymond,  Esq, 

Fabnham  :  John  Henry  Knight,  Esq. 

Fakkworth  :  Rev.  H.  Burton. 

Flretwood  :  G.  Curwen,  Esq. 

Fkome  :  Philip  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  J. P.,  North  Hill  House. 

Gateshead  :  Rey.  H.  0.  Sterland. 

Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq.  , 

Glasgow  :  Rey.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Rey.  Donald  Madeod,  D.D.,  and  A. 

B.  M'Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Glougestsb  : 

G&EEKOOK  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 
Guildford:  Capt.  Campbdl,  H.M.I.N. 
Halstead: 

Hastings  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Herefoed  :  Rey.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan. 
Heetfobd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Hexham  :  John  Hope,  Jun.,  Esq. 
Hitchin:  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
Huddebsfield  :  Henry  Baker,  Esq. 
Hull  :  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq. 
Huntingdon  :  Yen.  Archdeacon  Vesey, 
Ipswich  :  Rey.  J.  R.  Tumock. 
Ireland.— Dublin  :  Hon.    Sees. — Rey.    G.    T.   Stokes,   Blackrock;   Deais 

Crofton,  Esq.     Treasurers, — The  Munster  Bank. 
Irvine  : 

Jerusalem:  Dr.  Chaplin. 
EIendal  :  Rohert  Somervell,  Esq. 
Kirkcaldy  :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 
Lancaster  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Larkhall  ;  Rev.  William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  W,  P.  Morison. 
Leamington  :  Rev.  J.  Johnson,  M. A,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  W.  Phillips^  M. A. 
liEDBURY  :  Rev.  Salter  Stooke-Yaoghan. 
Leeds  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Leicester  :  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Pilcher,  B.A. 
Leith  :  James  Braidwood,  Esq. 
Lewes  :  Rev.  R.  Straffen. 
Lichfield  :  Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Lincoln  :  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison. 
LiYERFOOL  :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  167,  Duke  Street 
Londonderry:  James  McCorkell,  Esq.^  Queen-street. 
Maidstone  :  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey. 
Malvern  : 
Manchester  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Rev.  Canon  Crane.     IV«Mi*r#r.— Oliver 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St  Ann's  Street 
Mansfield  :  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Margate  :  Rev.  G.  Collis. 
Market  Harboaougb  :  Joseph  Nunnelly,  Esq. 
Melbourne,  Australla.  :  Rev.  W.  Poole. 
Melton  Mowbray  :  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Rendell. 
Melrose  :  Ralph  Dunn,  Esq.  0^^,,,,  .^  GoOglc 


LOOAL    A8S00IATI0NB. 

MiDDLSSBOBOVOH  :  ReT.  Edmnnd  Jackson. 

MoKTKOSX  :  Mr.  Mackie. 

MoBPBTH :  Dr.  Robinson. 

H08SLET : 

Newark:  Ladies' Committee.    Hon.  3fV«a».— Mrs.  Tallents;  Hon.  See, — Mr*. 

G.  Hodgkinson. 
Nbwoabtlb  :    Hon.   Treasurer.  —  Thomas    Hodgkin,     Esq.;    Bon,    Sec-^ 

W.  Lyall,  Esq. 
NoKWiCH  :  Rev.  "W.  F.  Creeny. 
Oxford  :  Rev.  Canon  Ridgway 
Paisley: 

Perth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
Pitloohry:  Hngh  Mitchell,  Esq.    ' 
Plymottth  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly,  Esq. 
Ramsoate  :  Rev.  F.  Gell. 
Reading  :  G.  Leybum  Carley,  Esq. 
Reioatb  :  Alfred  Putney,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands. 
Richmond,  Surrey:  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 
RiPON  :  J.  W.  Weight,  Esq. 
Scarborough  :  Rev.  J.  Bedford. 
Sevenoaks  :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 
SissiNGHiTRST :  Rev.  W.  Peterson. 
Shifnal  :  Rev.  A.  F.  Forbes. 
Shrewsbury  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 
Southampton  and  Romsey  :  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hawtr^. 
Southsea:  Rev.  F.  Baldey. 
SowBRBY  :  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 
St.  Albans  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 
St.  Andrews  :  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 
St.  Germans  :  R.  Kerswill,  Esq. 
Stalybridge  :  Rev.  Dr.  Cranswick. 
Stroud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  :  Rev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales  :  Rev.  R.  Steel,  D.D. 
Tbionmouth  :  Rev.  H.  Hutchins. 
Torquay  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 
Warminster  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 
Welm  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Weston-super-Mare  :  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  and  J.  Titley,  Esq. 
Weymouth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 
Whitby:  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 
Willbsden  :  Rev.  J.  Crane  WhartoK 
Winchester  :  Miss  Zomlin. 
Windsor  :  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 
Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  McD.  Roebuck. 
Worcester:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 
Yeovil  :  Rev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Yicarage. 
York  :  Rev.  F.  Lawrence. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries.  ^  1 
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AGENTS. 

*nie  following  «re  the  Agents  anthorised  by  Local  Secretaries  to  receive,  dia* 
tribute,  and  sell  the  publications  of  the  Fund  : 

Abhrdbkn  :  Messrs.  Wyllie  and  Sons.  » 

Babnblst  :  Messrs.  T.  andC.  Lingard,  OhranicU  Office. 

Bath  :  Mr.  R.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street 

Bedford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street 

BiBKXKHSU) :  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  156,  Grangv  Lane. 

Bodmin  :  Messrs.  £.  and  H.  G.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street 

BoiTBinDCOUTH  *.  Mr.  Hankinson. 

Bradtobd  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  5,  Westgate. 

Bbiohtov  :  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street 

BuBNLKT :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  James's  Street 

Caicbridoe  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill. 

Carditf  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 

Cheltekham:  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 

CLirrov  and  Bbistol  :  Mr.  W.  Mack,  38,  Park  Street 

Daslinotov  :  Mr.  Harrison.  Penney. 

DoYEB :  Mr.  J.  J.  Gonlden,  176,  Snargate  Street. 

DuKDEB :  Miss  Middletont  High  Street. 

Eastboitkns  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Edikbttroh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  4,  St  Andrew  Sqnans. 

Falmouth  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards. 

Fromb  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 

Greenock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelvie  and  Son. 

Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

HiTOHiN  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street 

HuDDERSFiELD  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings^ 

Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Saville  Street 

Irvine  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 

Leeds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street 

Newark  : 

Northampton  :  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  Gold  Street. 

Norwich  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 

Perth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 

Preston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 

Reading  :  Mr.  G.  Lovejoy,  London  Street. 

Scarborough  :  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  72,  Newborough. 

Seyenoaks  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street. 

St.  Andrew's  :  Mr.  W.  C.  HendersoD,  Church  Street 

Weston  :  Mr.  Robbins,  High  Street. 

Whitby  :  Mr.  Reed. 

Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  M'P.  R^ohuek. 

York  :  Mr.  William  Sessions. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE   SOCIETY. 


1.  TENT  WORK   DT  PALESTINE.      By  Lieut  C.   R  Conder, 

R.K     Two  vols.     Price  24«.     To  Subflcribere,  17«.  M.     A  few 
copies  only  remain. 

2.  RECOVERY    OF   JERUSALEM.      Price    One    Guinea.        To 

Annual  Subscribers,  16<. 

3.  OUR  WORK  IN  PALESTINE.    Ninth  Thousand.   Price  3«.  M. 

4.  THE    QUARTERLY    STATEMENT.       Sent    post-free   to   xW 

Subscribers.     Price  2«,  6d. 


BENTLEY  k  SON,   8.   NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

1.  A  series  of  100  selected  from  the  400  n^atives  in  the  possession  of 

the  Committee.  Price  to  Subscribers,  £5  ;  to  Non-Subscribers, 
X6.  Single  Photograph  at  le,  3d.  to  Subscribers,  and  Is,  9d,  to 
Non-Subscribers. 

2.  The   Moabite    Stone.      Restoration    by  M.    Clermont  -  Qanneaii. 

Same  price. 

3.  Vase  found  by  Captain  Warren  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 

Temple  Wall.     Same  price. 

4.  Inscription  on  Stone  of  Herod's  Temple.     Same  price. 

p.  Lieut.  Kitchener's  Guinea  fibok.      Handsomely  bound.     Twelve 
Yiews,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

.  lieut.  Kitchener's  ELfby  Yiews.     Same  price  as  those  in  the  first 
series. 


I 


A«?NT-EDWARD  STANFORD,  65,  CHARING  CROSS^^     j^ 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "PALESTINE  RE-PEOPLED." 
Second  Fditiok,  extra  crown  8to,  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Rays  froinflie  Realms  ef  Nature; 

OR. 

PARABLES  OF  PLANT-LIFE. 

With  FRONTISPIECE  of  Coloured  Floiver  Clock,  and  aver  60  EKGRAVINOS- 

*' A  very  richly  illustrated  work,  and  one  of  rare  originality."- ^Tn^'^A  Churehmt^n. 

"  LeoatmB  drawn  from  n«tnre.  and  so  arranged  as  to  symbolise  aim  >Bt  all  the  paiwloni  and 
principlea  of  human  life.  "—Edinburgh  Daity  Review. 

^  Fimuded  ou  a  considerable  kuowledse  of  plants.    .    .    .    Be,di|coUrsea  most  agreeably. "— 
Gtorrfencr'a  Magaz'ne. 

"  It  was  a  nappy  conception  that  led  to  the  compilation  of  this  elegant  volume.    .    .    .    i 
•eiies  of  admir-thiy  written  moral  essays."— iJrie/. 

"  Instructive  parables  of  plant-life,  plentifully  illustrated  with  very  exeelleDt  woodcuts."— 
Oraphie. 

"An  attractive  volume.    Mr.  Neil  follows  Mr.  Macailllxn's  'Bible  Teachtugs  in  yature/  bit 
his  parables  are  short  and  simple  as  well  as  suggestive.'*— CAureAman. 

"  The  author  displays  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  botany  than  is  customary  with  the 
writers  of  such  b«»olcs  "— Ourd«7wr'»  Chronicle. 

"  One  more  antidote,  and  that,  too.  based  on  the  revelations  of  science,  against  the  growiag 
materiaiivn  of  the  present  age. "—  Record.  ^ 

".Will  take  a  goofi  place,  no  doubt,  amonv  the  best  books  of  its  class.    .    .    Shows  poetkii 
taste  and  p»o(ound  reverence  for  the  Written  yf**TA.^'— Clergyman. 

"The  author  has  worked  out  a  goo«i  <dea  with  much  gracefulneas  of  exprcasion  aal 
dovoutntss  of  feeling,  nrwell  as  with  industrious  care  in  the  collectioEt  and  obaenratlon  d 
facts.    .    .    .    MNny  of  those  noted  are  very  interesting,  and  some  n«a  a  little  curious.     ■    . 
Sin^^e  without  being  trite,  and  sufficiently  fuU  without  being  diffusivei.    The  writers  literu? 
touch  is  light,  and  at  the  same  time  scholarly.  "-Li^trarjv  World. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  GALPIN  &  CO.,  London;    and  all . Booksellera. 


^  fl,  Seventh  Edition,  crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  3^"  .  . 

Palestine  Ke-Peopled: 

•  -        A  SIGN  OF  THE  Tf)iies. 

By  the  Bey.  JAMES  NEIL,  H.A.,  famherly  Minister  qf  Chrut 
Church,  Jerttaalent,    *     ^   \*      "*  - 

"  A  really  interesting  question. '•—JB'cAo.  -      ^  ~-  ^  ' 

**  Some  readers  would  pore  over  it  with  delight."— 2;<torafy  World. 

"Well  written  andahould  by  *"  mewit  be  read  by  tftfse  k1«  take  bqi;  interest  io  Soipt^ 
prophecy.  .  .  He  writes  with  a  full  grasp  of  his  subject  and  in  au  admirable  splztt.^ 
JSdMtfUrgh  Daily  Review. 

'  '*^Xh#'itopic  isrei^ete  with  AttnoUon  and .  ekcitemenL  and  the-^w^ck:  is  caitf^inv  ^ 
graphically  written. '*-Sf«dy.'*  -*— -n  uarwuiy  ^ 

"  Of  essential  value  in  estimating  the  present  condition  of  the  country. "—Pud^  Opinion^ 
"  In  every  way  a  remarkable  book,  and  one  which  has  special  claims  on  all  thonichi 
readers  at  the  present  Juncture.  **— Brief.  -»-^ 

"Ai^c  essentiaU^  tsi^  of  Interest.     Written  In  an  'elevated  and  graoeful  slyle. 

"  Au  independent  thinker,  and  his  thoughts  are  radiant  with  light  and  ]k>ml".-^««J 
JntelUgenee.  -^r^         »*^ 

"We  cannot  withhold  our  adnUration  of  that  Anthi^«^.«a»|  yf»i5>h  {g  evidenced  in  everv  xma^ 
Jewieh  World.  ^JT«^ 

JAMES  NISBET  ft  Co.,  21,  Berncra  Street,  Londo^W.  ;  and  aU  Bookaellk 
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THE   NEW   PLUTARCH. 

LIVES    OF     MEN    AND    WOMEN    OF    ACTION. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  Post  %vo.     Pnce  2s.  (W. 
JOAN  OF  ARO.    With  a  Portrait.     By  Janet  Tucket. 

XOir  READY. 
ABRAHAM    LINCOLN :  the  Abolition   of  Slavery.    With  a  Portrait, 

By  Charles  G.  Lei. and. 
JUDAS  MACCAB>EUS  :  the  Revival  of  the  Jewish  Nationality.   With 
a  Map.     By  Lieut.  ('.  R.  ri.M.F.R,  U.K. 
"  Delightfully  frcsli  reail In,; A  worthy  record  of  a  worthy  life."— JSir«MiMj^r. 

COLIQNY:  Admiral  of  France.  Withn  Portrait.  ByWALTEuBESANT,  M.A. 
Secoinl  KiHtion  Now  Iteady. 

"  The  life  of  Coliuny  is  well  done.  The  author  hat  evuleutly  takeu  great  piius  with  it. 
ami  we  may  fairly  credit  him  with  a  couacieutious  desire  to  preneiit  the  facti."  PfUl  Mall 
Uazette. 

*'  Mr.  Begant  has  consulted  every  possible  authority  cnnceming  the  character  and  deeds 
of  Coligny,  and  the  result  o(  his  hibour  is  a  volume  from  which  a  reader  m«y  in  an  hour  or 
two  acquire  in  the  pleasantest  way  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  coucerning  one  of  the  most 
Htirring  times  of  history,  and  one  of  its  principal  figures."— ^eti^'daj/  Recieie. 

**  This  Is  a  book  which  it  is  pre-eminently  good  to  read.  If  the  rest  of  the  series  reach  the 
same  measure  of  excellence  at  this  volume,  thoy  can  liardly  faU  to  be  a  success,  for  they 
will  sapply  a  real  want." — yonc(n\formUi. 

NOIV  IN  THE  PRESS,  and  inll  shortly  follow , 

VIOTOR    EMMANUEL.    By  Edward  Dicey,  M.A.  ;  and 

HAROUN    ALRASCHID.    By  Professor  E.  H.  Palmeh,  M.A. 

Others  are  in  active  pieparaiion. 

THE   VOLl  MES   MAV   BE   HAD   SEPARATELY  FOR  PRIZES  OR    PRESENTS. 
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THK  Bl  HTED  CITY  OF  JEHISALEM.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  York  ('rtthedral  in  Passion  Week,  1878. 
Price  1a 

PALESTINE  AS  IT  IS.  Notes  on  a  Recent  Jonniey  uuuW 
to  the  Holy  I^and.     Price  Is. 

MOAB'S  PATRIARCHAL  STONK.  An  Account  of  tlu^ 
Monument,  iU  In.scription,  and  its  Lessons.     Price  35.  6</. 

JACOB'S  WELL.  The  History  and  Present  Api>earatice  of 
thv  Patriarch's  WoH.     Price  Gt/. 
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QUABTERLY  STATEMENT,   ApWL,    1880.] 


THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


At  ft  Meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  December  80th,  1879,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — 

"  That  a  letter  of  condolence  be  written  to  Mrs.  Hepworth  Dixon,  expressing 
the  deep  regret  of  the  Committee  at  the  distressingly  sudden  death  of 
their  late  chairman,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  constant  and  perse- 
vering attention,  the  tact  and  ability  which  he  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Fund." 


At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Committee  a  letter  was  read  from  Colonel  Wilson 
slating  that  he  found  it  impossibl6  to  carry  on  the  editorship  of  the  Memoirs  at 
such  a  distance  from  England,  and  with  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  office  as 
Consul-General  in  Anatolia.  The  Committee  accepted  his  resignation,  and 
invited  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  Lord  Almoner's  Professor  of  Arable  and  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  the  explorer  of  the  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  to  take 
his  place.  Professor  Palmer  has  accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  Memoirs  will 
be  now  edited  by  him  and  Migor  Anderson,  C.M.6.,  K.E. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  on  Jan.  6,  1880,  Mr.  James  Glaisher, 
F.K.S.,  was  elected  Chairman. 


The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  in  twenty- six  sheets,  is  now  being 
coloured,  nearly  the  whole  having  been  delivered  by  the  Director-General  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  The  first  issue  to  subscribers' will  probably  be  made  about 
the  middle  of  April. 


The  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  may  be  looked  for  in  Jun^.    The  following 
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volomes  will  be  issued  at  intervals  of  about  three  montlis.  Among  the  Memoirs 
will  be  included  a  report  written  specially  for  thiii  work  hj  Colonel  Warren,  of 
his  excayations  in  Jerusalem,  with  illustrations,  to  which  will  be  added  a  paper 
by  Lieut  Conder,  on  the  discoveries  made  in  the  city  since  his  shafts  were  sank. 


Another  edition,  unnumbered,  will  be  issued  of  the  Memoirs  on  smaller  paper. 
This  will  be  pubUshed,  with  the  map,  when  tbe  special  edition  is  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers,  at  the  price  of  twenty  guineas. 


A  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Great  Mi^  (without  the  Memoirs)  has  been  com- 
menced. Names  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary.  The  maps  will  be  sent  out  in 
order  of  entry.  The  subscription  price  Is  two  guineas,  carriage  free.  The  sheets 
will  be  issued  in  a  strong  portfolio. 


The  prospectus  of  future  work  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Committee.  It  is  recommended  that  expeditions  be  sent  out  to 
excavate  on  the  supposed  sites  of  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  &c. ;  and  to 
examine  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  to  make  a  geological  report  on 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  Valley  ;  to  survey  the  whole  of  Eastern  Palestine  ; 
to  excavate  in  search  of  special  points  in  Jerusalem,  and  at  various  places  in 
Western  Palestine  ;  to  explore  the  cities  of  the  Negeb  or  southern  country ;  to 
explore  the  Lebanon  and  North  Syria  as  far  as  the  **  entrance  of  Hamath  ;*'  and 
to  explore  Midian. 


The  Committee  propose  to  carry  out  this  programme  by  yearly  expeditions 
which  will  cost  from  £1,000  to  £1,600  each.  The  results  will  be  published  in 
their  Quarterly  Slatement. 


In  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement  we  shall  give  Professor 
Palmer's  transcriptions  of  all  the  Arabic  inscriptious  in  the  Cnbbet  es  Sakhrah, 
Ma^ed  el  Aksa,  and  Temple  Area,  with  translations.  These  include  the 
mosaics,  inscriptions  on  the  coloured  glass  windows,  on  the  copper  tablets  over 
the  doors,  tablets,  &c.,  recording  the  different  restorations. 

The  collection  contains  also  a  number  of  graffiti  in  Hebrew  and  Kufic  charac- 
ters from  ''  Solomon's  Stables"  and  other  places  in  the  Haram  Area. 


The  papers  on  the  "Colonisation  of  Palestine*'  in  this  number  are  published 
by  kind  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  in  which  they 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  quarter.  The  subject  is  one  in 
which  many  subscribers  to  the  Fund.are  deeply  interested. 


A  cheap  edition  of  '*Tent  Work  in  Palestine"  will  be  published  in  the 
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aatanm.    Its  price  will  probably  be  seven  shiUisgs  and  sixpence.    About  fifty 
copies  of  the  library  edition  &till  remain. 


Lieut  H.  H.  Kitchener,  R.E.,  formerly  one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
Snnrey,  Vice-Consnl  in  Asia  Minor  under  Colonel  Wilson,  has  been  appointed 
Surveyor-General  of  Cyprus. 


The  income  of  the  Fund  from  aU  sources,  from  December  22nd,  187d,  to 
March  20th,  1880,  was  £648  48.  lid.  The  general  expenditure  on  rent,  parcels, 
postage,  printing,  &c.,  during  the  same  period  has  been  £452  15s.  6d.  The 
amount  in  hand  at  the  Committee  lileeting  of  March  16th  was  £1,114  6s.  7d. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  a  visit  of  ex- 
ploration among  the  Biblical  sites  of  the  Delta  was  proposed  in  the  autumn  by 
the  Rev.  Greville  Chester.  A  letter  has  been  received  from  him  dated  Feb.  19th, 
in  which  he  states  that  he  was  about  to  commence  his  journey. 


It  is  suggested  to  subscribers  that  the  safest  and  the  most  convenient 
manner  of  paying  subscriptions  is  through  a  bank.  Many  subscribers  have 
adopted  this  suggestion.  This  method  removes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscarriage, 
and  renders  unnecessary  the  acknowledgment  by  official  receipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterltf  Statement  regularly,  are  asked  to 
send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  the  periodical  to  a]l 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes  give  rise 
occasionally  to  omissions. 


The  publicatibns  of  the  Society  now  in  print  are  :— 

1.  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.     Third  Thousand.     16/-  to  Subscribers;^ 

2.  Our  Work  in  Palestine.    Ninth  Thousand.     8/6. 

3.  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.    Second  Thousand.     17/6  to  Subscribers. 

4.  The  Quarterly  Statement. 

The  second  of  these  contains  a  popular  account  of  the  excavations  in  Jerusalem, 
with  the  reasons  and  aims  of  the  work. 

A  few  copies  still  remain  of  Lieutenant  Kitchener's  Guinea  book  of  Biblical 
Photographs.  It  contains  twelve  views,  with  a  short  account  of  each.  The 
views  are  mounted  on  tinted  boards,  and  handsomely  bound. 


Cases  for  binding  the  Quarterly  Statement  can  be  obtained  of  the  Society's 
publishers,  Messrs.  R.  Bentley  and  Son,  at  eighteenpence  each.  They  are  in 
green  or  brown  cloth  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society. 
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The  following  are  at  present  Bepresentatives  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Honorary  Secretaries : — 

Archdeaconry  of  Hereford :  Rev.  J.  S.  Stooke-Yaughan,  Wellington  Heath 
Vicarage,  Ledbury. 

City  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester:  Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  St.  Saviour's 
Rectory. 

Lancashire :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St.  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 

London  :  Rev.  Henry  Geary,  16,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square. 

Norwich :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 

Suflfolk :  Rev.  F.  C.  Long,  Stow-upland,  Stowmarket 

Peterborough  :  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  Famdish  Rectory,  Wellingborough. 

"Worcester :  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Evesham  (Member  of  General  and  Executive 
Committee,  and  one  of  the  Qon.  Secretaries  to  the  Fund). 

Diocese  of  Ripon  :  Rev.  T.  C.  Henley,  Kirkby  Malham  Vicarage. 

North  Wales  :  Rev.  John  Jones,  Pwllheli,  North  Wales. 

Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  the  North :  Rev.  James  King,  St.  Mary's  Vicarage 
Berwick.  Mr.  King  has  recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  communica- 
tions for  lectures,  Jcc.,  can  be  sent  to  the  Office  at  Charing  Cross. 

Scotland.— Rev.  R.  J.  Craig,  Dalgetty,  Burntisland. 


While  desiring  to  give  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  advanced  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  StcUeTJicntf  the  Committee  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  these 
rest  solely  upon  the  credit  of  the  respective  authors,  and  that  by  publishing  them 
in  the  Quarterly  Statement  the  Committee  neither  sanction  nor  adopt  them. 


Annual  subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for 
the  current  year  when  due,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  and  without  waiting  for 
applitation. 


The  Committee  are  always  glad  to  receive  old  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  State- 
ment,  especially  those  which  have  been  advertised  as  out  of  print. 
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MEETING  OF  GENEEAL  COMMITTEE. 

A  MEETlNa  of  the  General  Committeo  was  held  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Society  on  Tuesday,  March  IGth.    Mr.  John  MacGeegok  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Eeport  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  and 
adopted : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — ^Your  Committee,  elected  at  the  last 
General  Meeting,  held  on  June  24th,  1879,  have,  on  resigning  their 
trust,  to  render  to  you  an  account  of  their  administration  during  the 
months. 

1.  The  registration  of  the  Society  imder  the  Companies  Acts  of  1862 
and  1867  has  been  since  that  day  completed. 

2.  This  meeting  is  called  in  accordance  with  the  rule  in  Article  21  of 
the  Articles  of  Association. 

3.  The  Financial  Statement,  presently  to  be  read  to  you,  with  a  list 
of  the  assets  and  property  of  the  Society,  has  been  already  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  General  Committee. 

4.  The  balance  in  hand  this  day  is  £1,114  6s.  7d. ;  of  this  sum  £186  5s. 
is  on  deposit  account,  being  the  amount  paid  on  account  of  the  pro- 
posed Chdilee  Expedition ;  £340  is  on  deposit  account,  being  set  aside 
to  meet  part  of  the  cost  of  the  small  map;  £257  78.  is  on  deposit 
account,  being  the  amount  as  yet  paid  up  for  the  special  edition  of  the 
memoirs  and  map. 

5.  The  large  map  is  already  printed  and  is  now  being  coloured.  The 
portfolios  are  in  preparation.  It  will  be  delivered  to  subscribers  in  the 
-course  of  a  few  weeks. 

6.  The  engraving  of  the  small  map  is  finished  in  outline;  the  hill 
shading  is  progressing.  It  is  expected  that  this  map  will  be  ready 
about  the  end  of  the  year.' 

7.  The  American  reoonnoissance  map  of  Eastern  Palestine,  in  thirteen 
sheets,  has  also  been  photo-zincographed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  is  now  ready  for  issue. 

8.  The  first  volume  of  Memoirs  is  printed  and  will  be  issued  as  soon 
as  the  engravings  and  illustrations  are  ready. 

9.  Colonel  Wilson  having  resigned  his  post  as  one  of  the  Editors  of 
the  Memoirs,  the  Committee  have  invited  Professor  Palmer  to  undertake 
the  work  in  his  place.  The  Committeo  are  happy  to  report  that  he  has 
accepted  the  invitation. 

10.  The  Large  Paper  Edition  of  250  copies  has  been  entirely  taken 
up.  About  twenty  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  on  the  chance  of 
copies  falling  in. 

11.  The  Committee  have  resolved  on  iBsning,  as  soon  as  the  Special 
Edition  is  in  the  hands  of  subscribers,  another  edition  on  smaller  paper 
at  twenty  guineas  a  copy,  including  the  large  map  in  twenty-six  sheets. 

12.  The  Committee  have  accepted  an  offer  made  by  Mr.  Greville 
Chester  to  undertake  a  journey  of  exploration  among  the  Biblical  sites 
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of  the  Delta  while  in  Egypt.    This  journey,  the  cost  of  which  will 
be  trifling,  has  probably  been  already  completed. 

13.  The  Committee  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  their  Chairman,  by  his 
sadden  death  on  December  26th,  1879. 

14.  At  a  meeting  specially  called  for  December  dOi^,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  letter  of  condolence  should  be  written  to  Mrs.  Dixon  expressing 
the  deep  regret  of  the  Committee  at  this  lamentable  event,  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  constant  and  persevering  attention,  the  tact  and 
ability  which  Mr.  Dixon  devoted  to  the  services  of  the  Fund  during  the 
three  years  aod  a  half  of  his  chairmaDship. 

15.  At  a  meeting  held  on  January  6th,  the  Committee  proceeded 
to  elect  a  successor.  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.B.S.,  was  unanimously 
invited  to  accept  that  post. 

16.  The  Committee  have  to  express  their  gratification  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Barclay,  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  G^eral 
Committee,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem. 

17.  As  regards  the  present  position  of  the  Society  and  its  future 
work,  it  seems  well  now,  as  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
1878,  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  original  prospectus 
of  the  Society.  Under  the  head^  of  Archseology,  this  prospectus 
said: — 

**  Beyond  the  Holy  City  the  country  is  full  of  sites  which  cannot  fail 
amply  to  repay  examination.  Of  these  a  few  only  may  be  enumerated: 
— ^Mount  Gerizim,  possibly  the  Moriah  of  Abraham*s  sacrifice,  certainly 
the  Holy  Place  of  the  Samaritans,  containing  the  stones  which  they 
allege  to  have  been  brought  up  by  Israel  from  the  bed  of  the  Jordan — the- 
Yalley  of  Shechem,  the  earliest  settlement  of  Jacob  in  the  Holy  Land, 
with  his  Well  and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph — Samaria,  with  the  traditional 
tombs  of  John  the  Baptist  and  others,  and  with  the  extensive  remains 
of  Herod's  edifices—the  splendid  Boman  cities  aloug  the  coast,  Csssarea 
of  Herod  and  St.  Paul — Autipatris — the  once-renowned  harbours  of 
Jamnia  and  Gaza — the  mounds  and  other  remains  of  Jiljilieh,  probably 
the  (Hlgal  which  contained  the  Great  College  of  Prophets  in  the  days 
Elijah  and  Elisha—the  Fortress  and  Palace  of  Herod  at  Jebel  Fureidia 
— ike  Tombs  (probably  those  of  Joshua)  at  Tibneh — the  mounds  at 
Jericho — the  numerous  remains  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan — Bethshean^ 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Palestine,  with  remarkable  remains  of 
Boman,  and  probably  still  earlier,  date — Jezreel,  the  capital  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel^the  Assyrian  mound,  called  Tel  es  Salhiyeh,  near 
Damascus,*'  &c.,  &c. 

The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  now  happily  completed,  affords  a 
basis,  then  wanting,  for  carrying  out  these  and  many  other  points  of 
examination.  The  map  now  in  our  hands  will  be  our  guide  to  further 
exploration  and  excavation.  The  special  plans  will  suggest  the  best 
spots  for  work.  Our  increased  knowledge  of  recovered  and  ascertained 
sites  will  prevent  useless  and  tentative  shafts.  We  not  only  know  what 
to  look  for,  but  we  now  know  where  and  how  to  look  for  it. 
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In  the  second  section  of  the  original  prospectus,  the  Manners  and 
Onstoms  of  the  Peex^  a  good  deal  has  been  done  by  M.  Clermont 
Giuimeaa,  Lient.  Oonder,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  and  others. 

In  the  third  section,  tiiiat  of  Topography,  the  Society  has  quite  fulfilled 
its  programme  so  far  as  Western  Palestine  is  concerned.  The  Americans 
have  executed  a  reconnoissance  map  of  Eastern  Palestine,  but  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  incorporate  this  map  wii^  our  own  exact  surrey. 
As  a  reconnoissance  it  adds  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country, 
but  it  is  only  a  preliminary,  and  not  an  accurate  and  exhaustiye  survey. 
Thus,  while  it  has  been  issued  separately,  the  Oommittee  are  advised 
that  it  cannot  be  reduced  and  engraved  as  part  of  thdr  small  map. 
What  has  been  done  for  the  west  of  the  Jordan  remains  to  be  done  for 
the  east. 

Of  Geology  and  Natural  Science  almost  the  same  words  may  be  used 
as  in  1865.  Canon  Tristram  has  undertaken  a  paper  on  this  subject  for 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Survey. 

In  1878  the  Committee  recommended  for  the  immediate  work  of  the 
Society — 

1.  Publication  of  the  Map. 

2.  Publication  of  the  Memoirs. 

3.  Eii^er  an  expedition  to  Galilee  or  one  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  publication  of  both  Map  aftd  Memoirs  is  now  fully  provided  for. 
It  behoves  the  Committee,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  i^eir  next  work. 

They  recommend,  as  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  the  dispatch  of  an  exploring  party  every  year,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1,000,  each  x>arty  to  have  definite  instructions  and  special  objects.  Thus 
the  following  might  be  taken  up : — 

1.  The  Lake  of  Gkdilee,  with  excavations  on  the  supposed  site  of 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  &c.,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake. 

2.  The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  Valley  to  be  examined  by  a  geologist. 

3.  The  Survey  of  Bastem  Palestine.  The  attention  of  the  Committee 
has  been  specially  drawn  to  this  district.  It  is  proposed  that  a  pamphlet 
be  drawn  up  on  the  subject,  which  shall  set  forth  the  desiderata  and 
points  of  interest,  Biblical  and  otherwise,  in  this  hitherto  unexplored 
and  little-visited  region. 

4.  Excavations  in  search  of  special  points  in  Jerusalem.  The  return 
of  Colonel  Warren  to  England  gives  the  Committee  the  benefit  of  hia 
special  advice  as  to  Jerusalem. 

5.  Excavation  and  examination  of  some  of  i^e  places  mentioned  in 
the  original  prospectus,  such  as  Mount  Gerizim,  the  Valley  of  Shechem^ 
the  Tomb  of  Joseph,  Siunaria,  Caasarea,  Jamnia^  Gkiza,  Jebel  Fureidis^ 
Tibneh,  Bethshean,  Jezreel,  and  some  of  the  places  discovered  and 
planned  by  laeuts.  Conder  and  Kitchener. 

6.  The  Negeb,  or  south  country. 

7.  The  Lebanon  and  North  Syria. 

8.  Midian. 
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Lastly,  the  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  thoM 
gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  their  honorary  secretaries,  and  to  express 
their  best  thanks  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken ;  the  subscribers  and 
donors  of  the  Fund,  who  haye  had  to  wait  in  patience  for  the  long- 
promised  map,  and  to  all  who  have  aided  them  in  their  work." 

The  Financial  Statement  of  the  Exeoutiye  Committee,  as  follows,  was 
then  read  and  adopted. 

''The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  having  been  incorporated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  a  position  to  protect  itself 
from  piracy  of  its  valuable  copyrights,  in  aooordanee  with  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  Oeneral  Committee  of  June  24th,  1879,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  submit  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  the  usual  Statement  of  Beceipts  and  Expenditure 
for  the  year  1879,  a  General  Statement  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of 
the  Fund. 

The  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ending  Doc.  3l8t,  1879,  will  be  found 
appended. 

The  subscriptions  show  some  falling  off,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  year  has  been  entirely  office  work.  Hie  expenditure  of 
the  year  has  been  marked  by  the  payment  of  all  the  outstanding  debts. 
The  printer's  bill  almost  wholly  covers  the  balance  of  unpaid  accounts 
which  appear  on  the  balance  sheet.  The  management  expenses  are 
£168  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  exploration  expenses  are 
limited  this  year  to  a  few  bills  which  had  not  been  received  in  time  to 
be  paid  last  year,  and  to  a  grant  made  to  Mr.  Greville  Chester  in  aid  of 
a  journey  of  exploration  among  the  Biblical  sites  of  Egypt. 

The  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  double  that  at  the 
beginning. 

The  assets  of  the  Society  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  valuable  collection  of  ancient  glass  and  pottery,  including  vases, 
lamps,  etc.,  wii^  inscriptions,  casts,  coins,  and  objects  dug  up  during 
the  excavations  in  Jerusalem,  by  Colonel  Warren,  B.E.,  and  M.  der- 
mont-G^nneau.  The  greater  part  of  this  collection  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

2.  A  large  number  of  photog^phs.  The  negatives  are  with  Messrs. 
Vincent  Brooks  and  Co.  The  stock  in  hand  for  sale  is  with  the  agent, 
Mr.  Edward  Stanford. 

3.  The  following  copyrights  :— 

1 .  fieoovery  of  Jerusalem.    In  this  work  the  Committee  went  cm 

the  system'of  half  profits  with  Messrs.  B.  Bentley  and  Son. 

2.  Our  Work  in  Palestine.  / 

3.  Tent  Work  in  Palestme. 

These  two  books  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  Committee ; 
the  latter  being  subject  to  a  royalty  paid  to  the  author. 

4.  The  Quarterly  Statement,  now  in  its  twelfth  year. 
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4.  The  maps,  memoirs,  plans,  paintings,  drawings,  name-lists,  note- 
books, observations,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine, 
made  by  Lieuts.  Conder  and  Kitchener,  E.E. 

5.  The  maps  and  memoirs  belonging  to  the  American  Beoonnaissance 
of  Eastern  Palestine. 

6.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Palestine,  for  travellers  and  general  use,  now 
being  engraved  for  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Stanford,  on  the  scale  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  the  nule. 

7.  A  very  large  collection  of  drawings  and  plans  made  by  Colonels 
Wilson  and  Warren,  Major  Anderson,  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  M.  Lecomte, 
Professor  Palmer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  &c. 

8.  Instruments,  &c.,  used  in  the  various  operations  of  the  Committee. 

9.  A  collection  of  books  belonging  to  the  subject  of  Palestine  Re- 
search. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  collections.  If  they  were 
sold,  the  amount  realised  would  depend  entirely  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  sale,  and  the  amount  of  interest  existing  in  the  subject  at  the  time. 
As  regards  the  copyrights,  that  in.  the  maps  will  certainly  produce  a 
steady  revenue,  but  it  is  impossible  to  calctdate,  even  approximately, 
what  will  be  its  amount.  As  to  the  value  of  the  books,  the  returns  for 
the  last  eleven  years  show  an  average  income  of  £90  from  this  source. 

10.  The  office  furniture,  which  with  frames,  photographs,  cabinets, 
diagrams  for  lectures,  &c.,  may  be  valued  at  about  £100. 


BALANCE 

Dec.  31,  1879. 

£       5.   d. 

Subscriptions  1869    8    9 

Lecture  Account 16    6    4 

Subscriptions   to    Special 

Editionof  the  Survey...     185  17    0 

Publications 74    0    4 

Photographs, with  Balance 

of    Cost   of   Stock   in 

Hand    47    8    5 

Unpaid  Accounts 249  13  11 


SHEET,  1879. 

Jan.  1,  1879. 

£    s,    d,      £    s.    d. 

Unpaid  Ac- 
counts    855    5  10 

Less  Balance 
in  Hand  at 
same  date...  416  10    1 

438  15    9 

Dec.  31,  1879. 

Exploration / ,      64  17    2 

Rent,  Salaries,  Wages, 
Office  Stationer}^  Ad- 
vertising       649    1     5 

Printing  and  Lithography    291  13    2 

Postage  and  Carriage  of 
Parcels 104  12    2 


£2,442    9    9 


Balance.. 


£1,548  19    8 
898  10    1 

£2,442    9    9 


(Signed)  W.  Morrison,  Treasurer, 
The  following  resolutions  were  then  proposed  and  carried : — 
1.  **  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  elected  for  the  Executive  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Society : — 
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Major  ANDERSON,  CM.Q.,  R.E. 

J.  D.  Grace,  Esq. 

F.  A.  Eaton,  Esq. 

James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

George  Grove,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 

Samuel  Gurney,  Esq. 

Eev.  F.  W.  Holland. 

Professor  Hayteb  Lewis. 

John  MacGregor,  Esq. 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq. 

William  Simpson,  Esq. 

Eev.  Canon  Tristram,  F.Il.8. 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  F.R  8. 

Lieut.-Col.  Warren,  C.M.G.,  R.E." 

2.  "That  the  Archbishop  of  York  be  the  President  of  the  Society; 
that  Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  be  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society;  that 
George  Grove,  Esq.,  and  the  Reverend  Frederick  Whitmore  Holland  be 
the  Honorary  Secretaries." 

3.  **  That  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  x>ower  to  fill  up 
vacancies  or  elect  additional  members  of  its  body  by  co-optation,  not 
less  than  seven  nor  more  than  fourteen  days'  notice  having  been  g^ven 
to  each  member  of  the  said  Committee  of  the  name  or  names  of  the 
person  or  persons  proposed  to  be  so  added,  provided  always  i^at  the 
number  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  not  exceed  sixteen." 

4.  **That  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  any  member  or  members  of  the  General  or  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committees." 

5.  *'  That  the  Executive  Committee  have  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  in,, 
or  to  elect  new  members  to,  the  General  Committee  to  a  number  not 
exceeding  five." 

The  Chairman  then  stated  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Treasurer  to  proi)08e  the  election  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Leeds,  as  a 
member  of  the  (General  Committee.  As  Mr.  Morrison  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  would  himself  propose  Mr. 
Atkinson.  He  stated  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Society  this 
gentleman,  their  Honorary  Secretary  at  Leeds,  had  raised  for  them  the 
sum  of  nearly  £600. 

Mr.  Glaisher  seconded  the  proposal,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously, 
the  Secretary  being  instructed  at  the  same  time  to  convey  i^e  thanks  of 
the  Committee  to  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Col.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Glaisher  then  proposed  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  Colonel 
Cooke,  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  to  the  Society  by  him  and 
his  Department.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry  Maudislay,  and 
carried  unanimously . 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chiiirman,  the  Committee  adjourned 
until  their  next  regular  meeting  in  June. 
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The  accompanying  plan,  embracing  part  of  the  city  of  Jemsalem, 
l3etween  Christian  Street  on  the  west  and  Valley  Street  on  the  east,  and 
between  the  slope  of  Sion  south  of  David  Street  on  the  south  and  the 
Via  Dolorosa  on  the  north,  has  been  constructed  with  a  view  of  showing 
how  the  observations  of  the  levels  of  the  rock  beneath  the  surface  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  general  results  serving  to  elucidate 
he  ancient  topography  of  the  city. 

The  plan  indudet  56  actual  observations  of  the  rock,  and  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  kind  of  information  obtained  throughout  Jerusalem, 
as  the  known  points  in  other  parts  are,  if  anything,  more  numerous  in 
comparison  with  the  area— excepting  always  the  ground  immediately 
west  of  the  Haram,  whore  few  measurements  have  been  made — as  appears 
on  the  plan  published  in  the  last  Quarterly  St<U€ment, 

The  area  in  the  present  plan  has,  however,  been  selected  because  the 
accumulation  of  debrU  in  this  part  of  the  city  is  greater  than  in  almost 
any  other  part  within  the  modem  walls ;  and  for  this  reason  the  observa- 
tions of  the  rock  have  here  g^ven  results  of  more  importance  than  in 
other  quarters  of  Jerusalem.  By  glancing  the  eye  along  the  surface 
contour  No.  2449,  and  then  along  the  rock  contour  No.  2450,  and 
observing  the  wide  divergence  between  them,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a 
great  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  outline  of  the  ground. 

The  only  method  by  which  general  results  can  be  obtained  from  isolated 
observations  of  level  is  by  the  use  of  contours,  or  lines  of  equal  level,  the 
tracing  of  which  indicates  the  relative  positions  of  the  features  of  the 
ground.  By  this  method  Colonel  Wilson  has  delineated  the  supposed 
outline  of  the  present  surface  beneath  the  houses  of  the  modem  city ; 
and  Colonel  Warren  has  employed  the  same  principle  in  his  plan  of  rock 
surface  in  the  Haram  Area.  In  the  case  of  the  present  surface  the 
number  of  observations  is  of  course  considerably  larger  than  it  has  been 
as  yet  possible  to  obtain  by  soundings  of  the  rode,  taken  in  deep  excava- 
tions, or  under  the  foundations  of  houses,  or  in  cistern  mouths.  The 
surface  contours  are  consequently  more  accuratdy  traced,  but  all  con- 
tours are  by  nature  merely  approximations  to  actual  surfaces,  answering 
to  the  lines  which  in  section  may  be  drawn  to  indicate  the  supposed  lie 
of  the  rock  between  known  points. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  known  levels  of  the  rock  alone  that  the 
contours  depend  in  the  case  of  the  present  plan.  They  are  controlled  by 
two  other  considerations.  In  the  first  place  by  the  surface  levels  and 
contours,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  rock  level  must  never  be  higher  than 
the  surface  contour,  except  in  cases  where  the  rock  is  visible  above  the 
general  surface.  In  the  second  place,  the  levd  of  the  floor  of  various 
vaults  and  cellars  being  known,  it  is  practically  almost  certain  that  the 
rock  in  their  vicinity  does  not  occur  at  a  levd  higher  than  that  of  these 
floors.    These  negative  observations  are  often  very  useful  in  determining 
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the  superior  limit  for  the  rock  level,  though  they  do  not  of  course  give 
an  inferior  limit. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  contours  may 
be  traced,  it  may  be  useful  to  follow  one  line  across  the  plan.  The 
contour  2,450  feet  above  the  sea  may  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  master  contour  of  Jerusalem,  running  through  the  heart 
of  the  city  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  angle. 

This  contour  first  appears  on  the  present  plan  in  the  north-east 
comer,  where  a  vertical  scarp  20  feet  high  runs  parallel  to  the  Tia 
Dolorosa  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  Behind  the  Austrian  Hospioe 
there  is  a  steep  slope  (from  which  we  may  fairly  suppose  the  rock  to  be 
dose  to  the  surface),  and  the  surface  contour  2449  limits  the  devia- 
tion of  our  rock  line  on  the  south ;  all  the  ground  farther  south  being 
here  not  more  than  2,339  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north  an  observa- 
tion occurs  about  200  feet  from  the  rock  contour  at  a  level  2477,  thus 
confining  the  contour  2450  within  a  limit  of  about  70  feet  north  and 
south.  As,  however,  the  surface  slope  is  much  gentler  to  the  north,  the 
limit  of  deviation  is  probably  in  reality  less. 

The  rock  contour  2450  reappears  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  which 
runs  down  south-east  from  the  Damascus  Qate,  the  bed  of  which  has  an 
accumulation  of  some  40  feet  of  dihris  above  it.  We  have  here  three 
observations  in  a  line  east  and  west,  showing  an  even  fall  of  the  rock 
of  36  feet  in  150  feet.  The  farthest  east  of  the  three  observations 
has  a  level  2453,  thus  limiting  the  position  of  our  contour  on  the  west, 
while  on  the  east  the  surface  contour  2449  [occurs  at  a  distance  about 
100  feet  from  our  rock  line,  and  an  observation  (2402)  of  the  rock  is 
obtained  10  yards  east  again. 

These  data  practically  limit  the  deviation  of  the  rock  contour  2450 
at  this  point  within  about  20  foet  east  or  west,  and  its  direction  south- 
wards is  controlled  between  the  surface  contour  on  the  east  and  the 
observations  (2455  and  2454)  near  the  Via  Dolorosa  on  the  west. 

Proceeding  southwards  to  the  street  called  ^Ahaibet  et  TaMyeh  (the 
next  parallel  to  the  Via  Dolorosa)  we  find  that  the  surface  contour 
2449  curves  outwards  to  the  cast,  and  that  an  obiservation  (2444)  west 
of  et  Taktyeh  shows  rock  above  the  ground.  The  rock  contour  there- 
fore cannot  here  be  far  away  from  the  surface  contour,  and  its 
approximate  direction  is  obtained  by  joining  the  point  2444  with  the 
poiift  2477  at  the  top  of  the  above-mentioned  street,  where  also  the 
rock  is  visible  on  the  surface  for  a  short  distance ;  by  dividing  this 
distance  of  350  feet  proportionally  (in  the  ratio  27  to  33)  we  obtain 
the  point  through  which  the  contour  should  pass. 

The  next  observation,  in  the  street  south  of  the  last,  agrees  with  the 
preceding  determination.  The  rock  contour  is  here  confined  between 
the  observation  2457  on  the  west  and-  the  surface  contour  2449  on  the 
east — an  extreme  limit  of  100  feet;  and  on  the  supposition  of  an 
uniform  slope  the  limit  of  deviation  is  not  greater  than  about  30  feet 
at  most. 
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Within  50  yards  of  the  last  point  the  line  of  the  contour,  which  here 
begins  to  deviate  considerably  from  that  of  the  surface  contour,  is 
fixed  within  a  limit  of  about  20  feet — ^passing  between  two  observations 
of  the  rock,  2470  on  the  north,  and  2440  on  the  south,  at  a  distance 
apart  of  about  100  feet.  A  section  of  the  hillside,  extending  over  a 
length  of  200  feet,  is  here  obtained  by  aid  of  the  observed  lie  of  the 
rock  in  a  great  cistem  discovered  in  1876,  showing  a  uniform  slope  of 
about  1  in  5,  and  defining  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  northern  bank 
of  the  great  valley  now  hidden  beneath  50  feet  of  rubbish. 

The  rock  contour  2450  now  enters  the  area  of  the  Muriddn  (the  old 
Hospital  of  St.  John),  the  surface  of  which,  before  the  excavations 
undertaken  by  order  of  the  German  Government  had  been  commenced, 
was  an  open  field  at  a  level  about  2480  feet  above  the  sea.  The  first 
observation  (2438)  gives  the  level  of  the  rock  under  the  south  wall  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Marie  la  €hrande,  where  a  rock-cut  tomb  (of 
Crusading  date)  was  found  in^l872.  The  next  (2462),  about  100  yards 
farther  west,  shows  rock  15  feet  below  the  surface.  In  connection  with 
these  we  must  take  the  observations  close  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  Church, 
where,  ^in  the  vaults  of  the  southern  courtyard,  the  rook  is  found 
15  feet  from  the  surface  (2458).  Under  the  belfry  (2473)  it  is  only 
7  feet  from  the  surface,  and  in  Mount  Calvary  it  is  about  10  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  church  (2490).  From  these  and  the  other  neigh- 
bouring observations  it  is  clear  that  the  church  stands  on  the  hilltops 
and  that  the  ground  falls  rapidly  south  of  it.  The  contour  which  we 
are  tracing  therefore  tuns  between  the  Holy  Sepulchre  Church  and  the 
south  wall  of  St.  Marie  la  Ghrande ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  a 
uniform  slope  its  position'^is  limited  to  narrow  bounds,  as  the  slope  is 
about  1  in  4. 

It  now  becomes  evident  jthat  the  contour  must  again  turn  south,  as 
there  is  an  observation  near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Murist4n  of 
2478,  while  all  the  observations  farther  west  are  at  yet  higher  levels. 
The  ancient  Byzantine  Chapel  discovered  in  1840  at  the  comer  of 
Christian  Street  and  David  Street,  has  its  floor  25  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  and  the  level  of  the  rock  seems  thus  to  be  about  2470  in  this 
place.  On  the  east  our  contour  is  limited  by  the  level  of  the  rock  in' 
the  magnificent  tanks  excavated  in  1872-3,  where  the  bed  of  the 
valley  was  laid  bare  to  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  '50  feet  below  the  surface 
The  rock  was  here  found  to  be  stepped  down  eastwards  with  a  gentle 
fall,  the  mean  level  of  the  part  measured  being  2429. 

Crossing  David  Street  we  obtain  further  indication  of  the  rock  levels. 
The  two  ancient  towers,  which  are  now  built  into  the  cistem  of  the 
Jewish  Mission  School,  have  their  bases  about  35  feet  below  the  street. 
East  of  Dr.  Chaplin's  house  there  are  also  vaults  below  the  street  level, 
and  at  this  point  Colonel  Warren  obtained  an  observation  (2449)  at  a 
depth  of  34  feet  beneath  the  surface,  under  the  so-called  G^unath  Qate. 
The  groimd  at  the  present  day  falls  northwards  from  Dr.  ChapHn*s  house 
to  David  Street  at  a  slope  of  about  1  in  14 ;  but  the  fall  of  the  rock 
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from  the  so-called  G^nath  Gate  to  the  great  cistern  in  the  Muristan  is 
at  a  slope  of  1  in  10. 

Following  onr  contour  eastwards  from  the  last  point  (2449)  we  find  it 
controlled  by  another  level  (2457),  where  the  thickness  of  dSbrU  is  only 
12  feet.  The  last  point  is  400  feet  from  the  preceding,  and  between  tiiem 
the  line  is  not  well  defined ;  but  immediately  east  of  the  point  2457  we 
find  the  contour  line  almost  absolutely  fixed,  the  surface  contour  again 
approaching  it,  while  four  observations,  at  levels  difiEiering  by  nearly  50 
feet,  occur  so  dose  together  as  to  g^ve  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
precipitoos  slope  or  rocky  scarp,  which  runs  southwards  untQ  it  becomes 
visible  as  a  cliff  some  20  feet  high,  facing  the  Haram  opposite  the  south- 
west angle. 

From  the  detailed  account  of  this  important  contour  the  reader  wiU  be 
able  to  judge  the  manner  in  which  the  other  lines  of  level  have  been 
traced.  The  general  results  may,  however,  be  perhaps  more  clearly  ex- 
plained by  means  of  sections  of  the  ground.  Three  sections  are  aooord- 
ingly  given,  one  through  the  hill  spur  (east  and  west),  a  second  along 
the  valley  bed  (east  and  west),  and  a  third  across  the  valley  and  hill 
(north  and  south). 

From  these  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  only  a  very  small  accumula- 
tion of  dSbrU  on  the  hilltop,  while  the  valley  bed  has  been  filled  up 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  higher  ground,  or  to  a  depth  of  50  feet  in  the 
middle. 

The  surface  outline  in  these  sections  is  traced  in  accordance  with  the 
contours  g^ven  on  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  rock 
outline,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  line  depends  not  only  on  the  points 
marked  Bock,  where  obversations  occur  on  the  cutting  Une,  but  also  on 
other  intermediate  observations  near  the  cutting  line,  and  thus  on  the 
rock  contours  of  the  plan. 

Before  the  year  1872  scarcely  anything  definite  was  known  with  regard 
to  the  lie  of  tiie  rock  in  the  great  valley  delineated  on  the  present  plan. 
Colonel  War;ren  excavated  in  the  Muristan  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  without 
finding  rook.  The  contours  show  that  it  existed  at  probably  4  or  5  feet  on 
the  average  beneath  his  trench.  The  small  plan  which  he  constructed 
(see  '*  Becovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  303)  shows  the  contour  2450  running 
approximately  as  it  is  now  traced,  but  the  great  breadth  of  the  valley 
was  not  as  yet  fully  appreciated. 

In  1872  the  great  dstem  in  the  south-east  portion  of  the  Murist4n  was 
excavated,  and  the  bed  of  the  valley  laid  bare.  In  1876  the  discovery  of 
another  tank  north-east  of  the  Bazaars  gave  a  valuable  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  the  contour  lines  previously  traced;  and  although 
farther  observations  would  be  of  great  interest,  the  main  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  valley  some  10)  feet  deep  and  800  feet  wide  (north  and 
south)  may  now  be  considered  definitely  proved. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  our  present  information  with  the  dis- 
cussions of  earlier  writers  by  whom  it  would  have  been  considered 
invaluable.    In  1838  Br.  Eobinson  described  the  Tyropoeon  VaUey  as 
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commencing  near  the  Jaffa  Gkite,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  descent  northwards  to  David  Street  from  ihe  so-called  Mount  Sion 
(**Bib.  Ees."  ii.  264).  In  1849  Canon  Williams  writes:  **I  never 
conld  find  any  traces  of  the  vallej  Dr.  Bobinson  calls  the  Tyropoeon  " 
(**  Holy  City,"  ii.  29).  In  answer  to  this  Dr.  Eobinson  was  only  able 
to  point  out  the  level  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  John  25  feet  below  the 
street  (**  Later  Bib.  Ees."  p.  185). 

The  earliest  attempt  to  restore  on  the  ground  the  city  of  Jerusalem  as 
described  by  Josephus,  is  that  of  Brocardus,  who,  writing  in  1283  a.d., 
says  of  the  valley  under  consideration :  **  The  ravine  is  now  itself  quite 
filled  up,  but  nevertheless  shows  signs  of  its  former  concavity."  Bro- 
cardus  had  visited  Jerusalem,  and  possibly  was  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  great  tanks  subsequently  filled  up.  His  description  at  all  events 
now  proves  to  be  absolutely  correct. 

By  denying  the  existence  of  this  vallev  it  became  possible  for  the 
apologists  of  the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  so  to  draw  the 
line  of  the  second  wall  as  to  pass  entirely  clear  of  the  church  on  the  east. 
It  can  hardly  be  now  supposed  that  the  city  wall  can  have  crossed  the 
bed  of  so  deep  and  wide  a  valley,  leaving  ground  at  an  elevation  80  feet 
higher  and  only  100  yards  to  the  west,  on  the  outside.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  contour  of  the  valley  thus  forces  us  to  remove  the  line  of  the 
second  wall  farther  west,  where  a  saddle  of  higher  ground  forms  the 
head  of  the  great  valley. 

The  tracing  of  the  rock  also  throws  light  on  the  description  which 
Josephus  gives  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  rendered  obscure  by  reason 
of  the  filling  up  of  the  valley. 

Josephus  (5  "Wars,  iv.  1)  speaks  of  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  as  dividing 
the  hill  Akra  from  that  of  the  Upper  City,  and  describes  Akra  (which 
was  separated  from  the  Temple  Hill  by  another  valley)  as  being 
**  gibbous"  in  shape  {afitp^Kupros),  or  like  the  moon  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
Nearly  all  authorities  agree  in  placing  Akra  near  the  present  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  gibbous  shape  of  the  spur  on  which  that 
church  stands  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  rock  contours,  but  is  not 
apparent  from  the  surface  contours.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  a  flat 
teirace  is  here  formed  with  a  steep  slope  on  both  the  east  and  west  (see 
Sect.  A.  B.},  and  it  seems  possible  that  this  marks  the  artificial  levelling 
of  the  Akra  hill  by  the  Hasmoneans,  as  twice  described  by  Josephus. 

The  amount  which  would  have  been  cut  off  supposing  the  original  slope 
to  have  been  uniform,  is  about  30  feet  on  the  average,  and  if,  as  seems 
not  improbable,  there  was  here  originally  a  knoll  of  higher  ground,  the 
amount  out  down  would  have  been  yet  greater. 

The  rock  contours  have  been  traced  all  over  Jerusalem  (as  shown  in 
the  small  plan  published  in  ''  Tent  Work  in  Palestine  "),  but  with  ex- 
ception of  the  Haram  Area  there  is  no  part  of  the  city  where  the  results 
of  a  study  of  the  original  surface  appear  to  be  so  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. C.  E.  C. 
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1.  This  register  includes  all  the  recorded  obacrvations  up  to  the 
present  date — total  265.  Those  marked  (O),  22  in  all,  are  taken  from  the 
(Ordnance  Survey  Notes  and  Plan,  dating  1864-5.  Those  marked  (W), 
76  in  number,  were  taken  by  Captain  Warren  in  1867-70,  as  noticed  in 
the  **  Recovery  of  Jerusalem."  Those  marked  (S),  139  in  all,  were 
collected  by  Herr  Conrad  Schick,  in  1872.  They  are  mainly  the  results  of 
excavations  for  the  foundations  of  houses.  Those  marked  (C),  27  in  all, 
were  observed  by  Lieut.  Conder  in  1872-5. 

2.  The  levels  depenH  on,  and  are  referred  to,  the  surface  levels  marked 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

3.  Negative  results  of  value  have  also  been  obtained,  as  noticed  injthe 
works  above  mentioned.  In  1872  all  the  chambers  under  the  platform 
of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  on  the  south  and  west  were  entered  by 
Lieut.  Conder.  No  rock  was  found  in  them,  the  general  floor-levels 
being  2420  feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 
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„           „            200  ft  E. 

2817 

30 

w 

p.  176. 

68 

„           185ft.    ... 

2117 

47 

w 

Fall8S.lin4. 

69 

N.E.  angle  of  Haram  100  ft 

E.  ofwaU 

2841 

64 

w 

RecoT.  Jer.  p.  178.   A 
UtUe  N.  of  next 

70 

K.E.  angle  of  Haram  97  ft  due 

E.  of  wall 

2837 

59 

w 

RecoT.  Jer.  p.  180. 

71 

E.  wall  of  Haram  18ft  S.  of 

N.E.  angle 

OvLtlet  ofBtrket  l8raU 

2380 

74 

w 

p.  181. 

72 

2344 

60 

w 

Estimated. 

78 

72|fl;.S.ofiro.66 

45ft         „         , 

2282 

120 

w 

74 

2289 

115 

w 

75 

61ft.        „         „  (riaingN.) 

2278 

125 

w 

Greatest  depth,  p.  187 

76 

104  flu      „         „  (riling  S.) 

2289 

115 

w 

MOSLEM  QUARTER  OF  CITY. 


77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 


87 
88 


256  ft.  E.  of  Bdb  SiUi  Miriam 

162  ft;.    „    (scarp  20  ft.  high) 

109  ft    „  (rising  W.  in  steps) 

48  ft;.  N.  of 

84  ft  S.  of  „ 

78ft    „  ,t 

Outside  Gh.  of  St  Anne     . . . 

N.W.  comer  of  Birket  IsraU 

58  ft.  E.  ofUst        

Cistem  83ft  W.  of  Tarik 
BdbHiUa,  61ft  N.  of  Tarik 
Bdb  SitH  Miriam 

Top  of  'Akabeb  et  Taktyeh  ... 

Ecce  Homo  arch       


2870 

21 

W 

2879 

80 

W 

2388 

23 

W 

2400 

19 

W 

2390 

20 

W 

2877 

33-5 

W 

2410 

... 

W 

2868 

15 

w 

2844 

30 

w 

2385 

36 

w 

2477 

... 

c 

2486 

9 

0 

RecoY.  Jer.,  pp.  174-177 
Top  of  scarp. 


Surface,  p.  198. 
p.  189. 


p.  195. 
Above  surface. 
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No. 

FOBlUOZL 

1^ 

i? 
5 

Bemarkii. 

89 

W.  of  St.  el  Wad  at  CathoHc 

Armenian  Monastery 

2878 

40 

w 

Scarped  on  W.  and  N. 
Recov.  Jcr.,  p.  281. 

90 

Scarp  over  Cotton  Grotto    ... 
iO(ih.yf,otBdbezZahTah 

2524 

... 

0 

Average. 

91 

2520 

... 

0 

,, 

92 

N.E.   comer  of  city  highest 

point  of  scarp       

E.  side  of  TartkBdb  d  'AmU 

2474 

,  , 

0 

Base  of  city  walL 

98 

^O^^.oVAJedbetSfuS'ad 

2420 

85 

s 

94 

W.  end  of  Arch  in  alley  E.  of 
N.  end  of  S4k  el  'AUartn 

close  to  B.  M.  2472*5      ... 

2470 

... 

s 

Surface. 

95 

At  arch  E.  of  last     

2457 

10 

s 

96 

N.  end  of  vanlt  S.W.  of  last 

2440 

80 

8 

Discovered  1876. 

97 

S.           „      120  ft  S.  of  last 

2420 

50 

8 

),             ,t 

98 

N.  side  of  street  180  ft.  £.  of 

last 

2400 

45 

8 

Surface  marked  2445  on 
O.S. 

99 

K.E.  of  arch  60  ft.  S.  of  last 

2400 

45 

8 

100 

Comer  of  Silk  el  KaUantn  and 

a  Wdd      

2890 

10 

8 

101 

80ft  N.  ot  BdbelHddiditL 

N.  W.  comer  of  court 

2365 

85 

8 

102 

100  ft  S.  of  e^TflOrty*^ 

2430 

7 

8 

103 

W.  of  l»8t  S. W.  of  etToMyth 

2444 

5 

8 

104 

"  House  of  Dives  "  point  2412 

0.S 

2360 

52 

8 

105 

W.  of  last  130  ft,  N.  side  of 

Via  Dolorosa         

2874 

50 

8 

106 

8.  of  B.M.  2420-6, 17ft  W.  of 

No.  89 ... 

2400 

17i 

W 

Recov.  J«.,  p.  281. 

107 

Opposite    French   Consulate 

onE 

2402 

45 

8 

Foundation. 

108 

N.  side  Via  Dolorosa  under 
wall  of  Austrian  Hospice  op- 
posite  Armenian   Catholic 
Monastery 

2420 

5 

8 

109 

W.  end  of  scarp  N.  of  Via 

Dolorosa     

2440 

5 

C 

Measured,  1874. 

110 

E.  end  of  same  scarp  in  chapel 

of  Sisters  of  8ion 

2456 

... 

8 

The  scarp  is  about  20ft. 
high  (see  No.  88). 

111 

Scarp  at  N.  end  of  Twin  Pools 

2454 

10 

S 

Scarp  87ft  high. 

112 

>>       *^*        >•          >> 

2458 

... 

8 

Surface  of  Barracks. 

118 

Rock  bottom  of  Twin  Pools 

on  8 

2400 

48 

8 

TheS.scarpis  58ft.  high 

114 

Rock  bottom  of  Twin  Pools 

onN 

2417 

50 

8 

W.  side  of  pool  rock, 
2410  to  2420. 

115 

Arch  in  Tarik  JBdb  ez  Zahrah, 

N.  of  B.M.,  24791 

2474 

12 

8 

116 

Second  arch,  100ft.  K.  of  last 

2489 

... 

8 

Surface. 

117 

Tartk  Sh,  Bihdn  E,  of  Eng- 
lish   Consulate,      opposite 

n.M.,  2489-6        

2477 

12 

8 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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-jr. 

^ti 

1 

No. 

PodUoD. 

Leve 
above! 
Medite 

neai 

0 
< 

Jtemark.. 

118 

Comer  of  same  street,  60  ft. 

E.  of  B.M.,  24421 

2400 

40 

S 

119 

160  ft.    N.    of    B.M.    246S, 
wMch  is  opposite  Austrian 

Consulate 

2471 

7 

s 

120 

R  side  of  street  N.  of  eZ  MaXa- 

N.  of  last  50  ft.  S.  ojf  B.M.* 

2508 

3 

s 

121 

2526-2         

2504 

2 

s 

122 

100  ft  W.  of  B.M.  2526-2  at 

2602            

2503 

s 

1ft  abore  surface. 

123 

N.  side  of  HArat  Bdb  Hitta 

80ft.  W.  ofB.M.  2601•6... 

2496 

8 

s 

124 

AlleyN.  oflaat,W.  of  point 

2608           

2498 

10 

s 

126 

In  garden  200  ft.  N.  of  last... 

2522 

s 

Surface, 

126 

N.  side  of  Hdrat  Bdb  Eitta 
150  ft.  £.  of  Tartk  Bdb  ez 

Zahrah      

2497 

6 

s 

420ft.  S.  of  N.  city  wall. 

127 

Comer  of  JSikhU  Deir  el  Udas 
100  ft.     S.    of   Madeleine 

Church       

2474 

6 

s 

128 

Same    street,    comer   N.  of 
Madeleine    Church,     near 

point  2488 

2487 

s 

4ft.  above  surface. 

129 

Opposite    B.M.     2450-9    at 
250  ft.  8.  of,    and  500  ft. 

W.  of  city  walls 

2446 

5 

s 

130 

At  80ft  S.  of  B.M.  2468-4 

and  180  ft  W.  ofcitywaU 

2440 

20 

s 

181 

'Akabet  Abu  Waly  near  point 

2441            

2399 

85 

s 

182 

At  50  ft  E.  of  arch  in  Sikket 
Deir  el  *Adas  in  buildings 
between  *Akabet  Abu  Waly 

and  *Akahet  Sh,  Masan   ... 

2457  ^ 

6 

s 

188 

184 

136 

186 
187 
138 
139 
140 
141 

142 
148 

144 


JEWISH  QUARTER  OP  CITY, 
scarp    opposite 


Surface    of 

Haram 
At  W.  pier  Tyropoeon  Bridge 

41ift  W.  of  Haram  wdl 
285  ft    W.   of   Haram  wall 

same  line  as  last 

260       „ 

216        „ 

182        ,,         .  ,,  „ 

132       „  ,,  ,, 

92 

Comer  180  ft  N.*  of  W.'wall 

of  German  Jewish  Hospital 
N.  wall,  same  hospice 
ffdrat  el  Mastah,  S.  end,  W. 

side  of  street         

Same  street  60  ft.  K.  of  last 


2430 

... 

0 

2345-5 

42 

W 

2879-6 

21 

W 

2388-6 

18 

W 

2377-5 

32 

W 

2383-6 

22 

W 

2369 

30 

W 

2354-6 

40 

W 

2451 

45 

S 

2436 

10 

S 

2454 

86 

S 

2452 

38 

S 

General  level. 

Recov.  Jer.,  pp.95 — 99. 
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Google 
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No. 

Position. 

Level 
above  the 
Me  litena- 

iiean 

Remarks. 

146 

Comer,  90  ft  S.  of  N.  wall  of 

1 

synagogue,  No.  53  (O.S.)... 
80  ft.  W.  of  last        

2460 

36    a 

146 

2455 

44      S 

147 

Under    synagogue     No.     58 

1 

(O.S.)         

2497 

2      S 

148 

N.  of  last  by  point  2508  on 

E.  side  ffdrcU  el  Jaiodny... 

2480 

25      S 

149 

Under  largo  synagogue,  No. 

1 

57  (O.S.) 

247« 

17     S 

150 

W.  of  arch  in  Hdrat  el  VchtUf, 
near   synagogue,    No.   47, 

1 

(O.S.)         

2468 

30  !   S 

151 

Hosh    Kammer,    middle     of 

1 

street  on  N.  side ' 

2472 

30      S 

152 

In  alley  S.  W.  of  Caraite  Syna- 

1 

gogue,  near  point  2497     ... 

2477 

20      S 

153 

Synagogue  No.  48  (O.S.),  S.E. 

comer         

2464 

34      S 

154 

Synagogue    No.     48    (O.S.) 

! 

N.E.  comer          

2465 

30      S 

155     Synagogue    No.     48    (O.S.) 

N.W.  corner         

2475 

25      S 

156  1   Steps  in  Hdrat  d  Meiddn,  S. 
1      of  northern  arch 

2412 

35     a 

157  :  Corners,  of  last        

2427 

32      8 

158 

150ft.  W.  of  last,  near  No.  6 

(O.S.)          

2457 

12  '   S 

159 

Hdrat  el  Mciddn,  E.  side,  N.  , 

' 

ei^d   of    third   arch    from 

1 

1  •    Temple  street        i 

245R 

3      S    , 

160     At  70ft.  E.  of  last     | 

2409 

40 

'"^ 

161 

Wall  west  of  Wailing  place... 
Gennath  Gate  (so-caUed)     ... 

2323    ' 

70 

s  ! 

162 

2449 

34 

w 

lacov.  Jcr.,  p.  2 

,  276. 


ARMENIAN  QUARTER. 


168 

164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 

170 
171 
172 

173 

174 
175 


N.W.  angle  Protestant 
Bishop's  Palace     

E.  wall  do 

N.E.  angle  Bible  warehouse 

W.  wall  English  church 

N.W.  angle  do. 

S.W.  comer  courtyard,  do.... 

N.W.  comer  of  school,  S.  of 
church        

S.W.  do 

Cistern  in  barracks  S.  of  castle 

David-st.  S.  side,  £.  end  of 
arch  E  of  Christian-st. 

Cistern  N.E.  corner  of  Ar- 
menian convent  garden    ... 

Cistem  100ft.  S.  of  last 

CistemSOft.  S.  of  last 


2500 

40 

2ol0 

30 

2520 

20 

2.')  12 

38 

2509 

41 

2521 

22 

2515 

28 

2536 

10 

2537 

7 

2478 

40 

2.527  I  17  '  S 
2520  I  24  I  S 
2517    '     22  1   S 
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ICo. 


176 

177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 

184 


Position. 


187 
183 

189 
190 
191 
192 
193 


194 
195 
196 
197 
198 

199 


200 
201 


Corner  of  ^dro^  DeiresSuridn 
N.  of  B.M.  2505-5 

W.  end  of  alley  S.  of  Syrian 

convent      

S.    side   of  same  alley  near 

point  2512 

W.  comer  of  arch  in  front  of 

synagogue  No.  60  (O.S.) ... 
Hdrat    ef  Jawdny,    E.    side 

point  2505 

Hdrat  el  Jiitnen,  S.W.  comer 

of  southern  arch 

Cistern  100ft.  N.W.  otBdben 

NehyDriM 

Cistern  60ft.  N'.W.  of  last  ... 
S.  wall  of  building  E.  of  B.M. 

2499-8         


185     Tarik  Bah  «n    Neby   DdUd, 
50ffc.  S.  of  southern  arch, 

I      W.  side      

18G  I  At  100ft.  S.W.  of  last 


Levrl      , 
above  tlie 
Mediterra- 
nean. 

r  s  = 

ill 

J  c 

2485 

25 

2492 

2« 

2492 

20 

2515 

20 

2492 

13 

2529 

16 

2516 
2518 

11 
10 

2490 

10 

2484 
2510 

20 
20 

Remarkf. 


CHRISTIAN  QUARTER. 


Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Tomb  of  Nicodemus 

Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Chapel  of  Adam    

Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre, 
N.  of  Latin  Chapel  .r. 

Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre, 
N.W.  comer,  S.  courtyard 

Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  in 
front  of  Convent  of  Abraham 

Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre, 
West  door 

Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre, 
8.E.  comer  of  courtyard, 
above  Chapel  of  Helena   ... 

Excavation  No.  VI.  O.S.     ... 

Kalat  JalOd  S.  side 

„  city  wall,  N.  of 

140ft.  N. 

Outside  city  wall,  700ft.  N.E. 
oi  Kala't  JaXud     

Comer  of  Hdrat  Iniambidiyeh 
250ft.  E.  of  Kala't  JalM, 
by  Convent  of  St.  Basil  ... 

N.  wall  Latin  Convent(180.S.) 

Hdrat  Jstwnbultyfh,  founda- 
tions of  Convent  of  St 
Theodore 


2485 

2490 

1 

2479 

... 

247.^ 

7 

2458 

18 

2495 

8 

2480 
2470 
2580 
2576 
2470 

'•7 
4 

2527 

... 

2567 
2549 

5 
10 

2565 

... 

S.  side  of  Mission  Hoa- 
pitaL 


400ft,  N.  of  S.  city  walL 


E.  of  Hdrat  Bdb.  Keby 
DdU. 


Possibly  higher. 

N.B.  Floor  of  the  Cal- 
vary Chapel,  2494. 


Top  of  ridge. 


Surface. 

Excavated  1864. 

Surface. 

Recov.  Jer.,  p.  285. 

Average  surface. 

Surface. 


Surface. 
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No. 


202 

208 
204 

205 

206 
207 

208 

209 
210 

211 


212 

213 

214 
215 
216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 
222 
228 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 
280 


PodtioQ. 


W.  of  same.strect,  80ft.  N.  of 

Convent  of  St.  Demetrina 
Latin  Patriarthate  K.£.  angle 
Latin  Patriachate,  50ft,  £.  of 

last 

Latin  Patriarchate,  W.  wall, 

100(t.fromK.W.  angle... 
Oh.  of  St.  Saviour,  under  floor 
Haraiel  Wartyeh,  140ft.  N.E. 

of  last         

Grounds  of  Patriarchate,  S.  K. 

comer         

At  60ft  N.  ofB.M.  2563   ... 
100ft.  W.  of  Greek  Catholic 

Convent     

W.  adeof  ffdrcUlstamlmltyeh, 

between  St  Demetrius  and 

Greek  Catholic  Convent  ... 
Greek  Catholic  Convent  (11 

O.S.)  

Pool  of  the  Bath,  middle  of  N. 

side 

„  „        W.  side  ... 

,,  „        S.W.  comer 

Mediterranean    Hotel,   S.W. 

comer         

German  shop,  N.W.   comer, 

70ft.  N.W;  of  last 

100ft.  N.W.  of  W.  door  H. 

Sep.  Ch 

N.  of  Holy  Sep.  Ch.  S.  W.  of 

Khankah    ..  

Muristdn  N.W.  comer  60ft 

S.   of   Minaret   Jdmia*  el 

'Omary       

Ch.  of  St  Mary  Magna  S.E. 

comer         

Cistern  mouth,  120ft  N.  of 

S.  £.  comer  of  Muristdn  . . . 
Bottom  of  large  cistern  S.W. 

of  last         


Comer  of  Via  Dolorosa  and 
Khan  ez  ZeU,  B.M.  2464*9 

House  W.  of  German  Hos- 
pice of  St.  John     

Comer  of  Khdi  el  Khankah, 
and  'Akabet  el  *Asafir     ... 

50ft  N.  of  entrance  to  Ger- 
man Hospice 

£.  of  'AkaUt  d  'Asaftr,  40ft. 
N.E.  of  No.  226 

In  front  of  Damascus  Hotel... 

N.  wall  


Ills 


2537 
2549 

2557 

2534 
2532 

2553 

2558 
2553 

2522 


2525 

2523 

2512 
2510 
2500 

2494 

2494 

2500 

2479 

2462 
2438 
2426 
2429 

2465 

2488 

2487 

2455 

2434 
2437 
2453 


III 

< 

Bemarks. 

8 

S 
S 

Approximate. 

13 

s 

14 
20 

s 
s 

Doubtful 

3 

s 

12 
10 

s 
s 

20 

s 

12 

s 

17 

s 

9 
20 

s 
s 
s 

Surface. 

32 

s 

32 

s 

15 

s 

30 

s 

54 

s 

81 

s 

Tomb  under  wall  in  rock. 

53 

c 

50 

s 

c 
s 

Visited  by  Lt.  Conder, 
1872.    fiock  stepped 
and  falling  E. 

s 

Surface. 

18 

s 

24 
13 

s 
s 
s 

Surface. 
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No. 


PosiUoD. 


231  W.  of  last,  70ft.  from  Tartk 

BdbeVAmM        

232  'Akabet   el   Baiikh,    W.    of 

point  2494 

233  Between  last  and  Convent  of 

St.  John  Euthymius,  N.  of 
B.M.  2501-8  

234  Comer  opposite  St  John  £u- 

thynius  on  north 

235  N.  of  Kh&nkah,  £.  of  Deir  es 

Seiyideh,  and  of  Street    ... 

236  Spanish  consulate,  N.  wall... 

237  E.  end  of  second  alley,  N.  of 

last  at  point  2484 

238  K  end  of  ^ext  alley,  N.  of 

last  at  point  2482 

239  N.  side  of  same  alley 

240  Jew's    Hoase    of    Industry, 

B.M.  2490 

241  E.  end  of  alley  opposite  No. 

238 

242  Open  ground  near  city  wall, 

50ft  N.W.  of  point  2501... 

248     150ft   S.   of  last,   in  street, 

100ft  N.  of  B.M.  2502-1 

west  of  point  2499 

244  W.  side  of  winding  street  80fc. 

N.E.  oflast         

245  Comer  of  House  100ft.  W.  of 

B.M.  2517*2,  which  is  on 
comer  N.W.  of  Greek  Con- 
vent of  St  Catherine 


ifls 


2470 
2489 

2497 

2486 

2477 
2487 

2464 

2472 
2483 

2482 

2480 

2483 

2494 
2487 

2517 


^•2 

Q  O  be 


16  I   S 
5      S 

7;  S 
20      S 


80 
13 


20  I  S 

10  I  S 

8  S 

8  I  S 


12 
18 


5  I  S 

15      S 

12      S 


Eemarks. 


Surface. 


OUTSIDE  THE  CITY. 


246 


247 


248 

249 
250 

251 


252 
258 
254 


240ft  E.  of  S.E.  an^le  of 
Haram  (bed  of  the  Kedron 
Valley)        

Golden  gate  133ft.  E.  of  S. 
side  of  gate,  rock  rising  W. 

Iin4         

Coenaculum,  N.  end  of  court- 
yard   

„  middle  S.  wall... 

„  at    cross    roads, 

50ft  W. 
Rock  tower  foundation  under 
Protestant  School  on  Sion 

Rock  platform  W.  oflast  ... 
Scar^  S.  E.  of  tower  (top)  . . . 
Outside  school  washhouse  on  E. 


2171 

38-5 

W 

2312 

30 

W 

2504 
2479 
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30 
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S 

2495 
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s 

2483 

c 

2447 
2485 
2472 

,31 

c 
c 
c 

Recov.  Jer.,p.97.  The 
rock  was  traced  175ft 
W. 

Recov.  Jer.,  p.  154. 


Scarp  is  36ft  high,  9ft 
aoove  passage. 

Average. 
Surface. 
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Ifo. 

Position. 

Wl 

1? 

Aemarka. 

•sa 

So 

1 

255 

Back  of  shoemaker's  shop,  N. 

oflast         

2467 

42 

C 

For  these  observations, 
250— 259,seeLtCon- 
der'splanof  this  scarp. 

25« 

K.  end  of  scarp,  N.  of  tower 

2480 

... 

C 

10ft  above  surface  in 
cemetery. 

257 

Tower  in  S.E.  comer  Protes- 

tant cemetery  (top  of  scarp) 

2480 

c 

258 

Bottom  of  same  scarp 

2435 

36 

c 

259 

Scarp  running  N.K  from  last 
Cistern  opposite  last  on  S.  E. 

2500 

... 

0 

Surface. 

260 

2480 

0 

Surface. 

261 

Bock  400ft.  S.W.  of  No.  260 

2880 

.. . 

0 

Surface. 

262 

„     400ft  S.  oflast 

2850 

... 

0 

Surface. 

268 

Scarp  200ft.  W.   of  Pool  of 

Siloam  (top)          

Scarp  300ft  £.  of  pool 

2200 

0 

Surface. 

264 

2160 

... 

0 

Surface. 

265 

Scarp  500ft  N.  of  Aceldama 

2180 

... 

0 

Surface. 

Claude  B.  Condek,  Lieut.,  B.E. 
N<m,  \8t,  1879. 


NOTES  ON  COLONEL  WILSON'S  PAPEE  ON  THE 
MASONEY  OF  THE  HAEAM  WALL. 

I.  Dremng  of  the  Drafted  Masonry. 

The  peculiar  dressing  of  the  Haram  masonry — which  is  not  mentioned 
in  Colonel  Wilson's  paper — seems  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  The  eight- 
toothed  chisel  described  by  Colonel  Warren  (Eecov.  Jer.  p.  138)  was  used 
in  two  directions  at  right  angles,  making  a  regular  criss-cross  pattern. 
This  dressing  has  been  found  at  the  south-east  angle  in  the  courses  near 
the  base  of  the  wall,  and  it  has  also  been  specially  noted,  1st,  on  the  stones 
of  the  Master  Course  (  2nd,  on  those  at  the  Wailing  Place ;  3rd,  at  the 
south-west  angle ;  4th,  on  the  voussoirs  of  the  Tyropoeon  bridge.  This 
dressing  distinguishes  the  finished  masonry  of  the  Haram  from  other 
drafted  masonry  of  later  date.  The  stones  in  the  wall  east  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  for  instance — supposed  by  Du  Yog^e  to  be  part  of  the  pro- 
pykea  of  Constantine's  great  BasiHca — ^are  finished  almost  as  finely  as 
the  Haram  stones,  but  have  no  criss-cross  dressing.  The  inferior  Byzan- 
tine drafted  masonry  (as  for  instance  in  Justinian's  Church  on  G^rizim) 
is  dressed  with  a  toothed  chidel  used  in  various  directions,  but  the  regular 
criss-cross  pattern  of  the  Haram  work  is  never  found  on  it. 

On  the  supposition  contained  in  Colonel  Wilson's  paper  this  dressing 
would  have  been  first  used  by  Nehemiah,  and  four  centuries  later  by 
Herod,  and  again  six  centuries  later  by  Justinian,  a  result  which  it 
seems  difficult  to  adopt  without  hesitation.  As  far  as  our  information 
yet  goes  it  appears  that  the  method  of  dressing  masonry  is  as  a  rule  very 
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distinotiye  of  the  period  to  which  the  masonxy  belongs.    Possibly,  then, 
all  the  stones  with  criss-cross  dressing  may  belong  to  one  period 

The  present  arch  of  the  Tyropoeon  bridge  seems,  as  Colonel  Wilson 
points  ont,  plainly  attributable  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the 
Yonssoirs,  as  above  said,  are  all  dressed  criss-cross,  like  the  stones  zonnd 
them.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  possible  that  the  more  ancient  masonry 
of  the  Temple  Area  was  removed  by  Herod,  who  "  took  away  the  old 
foundations  "  (Ant.  xv  11.  3)  and  built  the  doisters  **  from  the  founda- 
tion," (Wars  i.  21.  1). 

II.  Dresaing  of  the  Byzantine  Masonry. 

The  large  plain  masonry  which  stands  immediately  above  the  drafted 
stones  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Haram  occurring  in  connection 
with  round  arches  having  this  special  characteristic,  that  the  keystones 
are  very  narrow  and  that  the  voussoirs  graduate  in  width  to  the  haunches 
where  the  proportions  are  more  cubical.  The  size,  shape,  and  dressing 
of  these  stones,  together  with  this  peculiarity  of  the  arches,  are  archi- 
tectural features  which  occur  throughout  Palestine  in  the  interiors  of 
Byzantine  convents  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries.  In  earlier 
Boman  work  the  voussoirs  are  of  even  width,  as  in  the  aqueducts  at 
CsBsarea;  and  the  style  of  building  described  seems  distinctive  of 
Byzantine  period.  For  this  reason  it  would  appear  that  Wilson's  Arch, 
which  consists  of  voussoirs  so  graduated,  cannot  probably  date  earlier 
than  the  Byzantine  period.  The  same  kind  of  vaulting  occurs  in  the 
passages  from  the  Double  and  Triple  gates  in  the  roofs  of  Cisterns  Noa. 
1  and  3,  and  in  the  passage  from  the  Prophet's  Gate.  The  walls  and 
vaults  (where  not  of  later  construction)  in  the  Twin  Pools  present  the 
same  peculiarities  in  the  proportions  and  finish  of  the  stones  and  in  the 
vaulting.  The  dressing  is  with  a  toothed  chisel  used  irregularly,  and 
the  finish  is  generally  coarse  and  uneven  when  compared  with  the 
Crusading  work,  which  is  distinguished  by  careful  tooling,  small  stones, 
and  masons'  marks. 

in.  North-West  Angle. 

The  general  conclusions  of  Colonel  Wilson's  paper  confirm  those  advo- 
cated in  my  paper  on  the  Haram  read  to  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  (Transactions,  1879,  No.  1,  p.  27).  The  discrepancy  in  the 
level  of  the  aqueduct  under  the  scarp,  as  given  by  Mr.  Schick,  may  be 
due  to  the  fall  in  the  channel  from  north  to  south.  It  does  not  appear 
where  the  level  2,412  was  taken,  but  the  following  was  that  which  I 
obtained  in  1873  :— 

Level  of  Haram  at  window 2431 

Height  of  Aqueduct,  6  feet  6  inches  7  ^        05 

From  roof  to  Haram  floor,  18  feet  6  inches  } 

Level  of  the  bottom  of  the  Aqueduct  channel  west 

of  the  window 2406 

The  rock  at  this  point  is  3  feet  higher  (2409),  the  channel  being  3  feet 
deep. 
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The  level  2429  is  not  that  of  the  window,  but  of  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  outside  the  Haram  wall,  in  which  I  discovered  the  buttresses 
shown  in  my  sketch  (P.  E,  F.  Quarterly,  1877,  p.  136).  The  level  of  the 
sill  of  the  old  window  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Haram  inside — i.e.,  2,431» 
according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

The  reason  why  the  scarp  found  running  from  the  window  westwards 
to  the  aqueduct  could  not  be  traced  farther  west  is  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  aqueduct  consists  of  a  masonry  wall  and  arch  which  could  not  at 
the  time  be  broken  through.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  dose  to 
the  point  where  the  aqueduct  is  intersected  by  the  Haram  wall  there  are 
two  large  tanks  on  the  interior  (Nos.  18  and  22). 

The  level  of  the  aqueduct  is  2406,  that  of  the  bottom  of  Tank  No. 

18  is  2391.    Thus  the  aqueduct  might  probably  have  entered  the  tank 

15  feet  above  the  bottom.  The  total  depth  of  the  tank  is  34  feet  6  inches. 

The  height  of  the  scarp  at  the  window  is  25  feet  above  the  exterior, 

and  3  feet  above  the  interior  of  the  Haram. 

rV.  North  Wall  of  the  Haram. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  stones  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
Birket  IsraU  have  fallen  out,  and  that  a  second  row  of  similar  masonry, 
with  wide  joints  packed  in  a  similar  manner,  is  visible  behind.  Taking 
this  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  vaults  inside  this  wall  are  not 
earlier  thaoi  the  twelfth  century,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  any 
drafted  masonry  like  that  of  the  other  walls  of  the  Haram  exists  here. 
V.  Eaa  WaU. 

The  level  of  the  highest  course  of  rough  drafted  stones  is  2346,  which 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  rock  just  north  of  the  €K>lden  Gate,  at  about 
1,090  feet  from  the  south-east  angle.  The  rough  masonry  would  pro- 
bably not  extend  farther  south,  judging  from  the  similar  case  on  the 
south  wall. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  line  of  the  ancient  rook  scarp  found 
by  Colonel  Warren  to  form  the  north  wall  of  the  platform  on  which 
stands  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  would  strike,  if  produced  eastwards,  the 
same  point,  1090  feet  from  the  south-east  angle.  These  two  indications 
perhaps  point  to  an  ancient  comer  as  existLng  near  the  Oolden  Q&te. 

The  suggestion  that  the  city  wall  did  not  extend  farther  north  than  the 
present  north-east  angle  of  tiie  Haram  seems  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  north-east  portion  would  in  this  case  run  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  a 
valley,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  commanded  from  the  hill  (Bezetha) 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  The  disappearance  of  the  ancient 
masonry  farther  north  seems,  as  in  other  parts  north  of  the  dty,  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  rock  is  at  no  great  distance  below  the  surface, 
and  that  there  is  no  great  accumulation  of  rubbish  on  this  side  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

It  appears  that  the  foundations  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  third  wall 
must  have  been  dug  up  and  reused  in  building  the  later  walls,  which 
have  been  renewed  seven  times  since  the  great  siege,  and  now  consist  to 
a  great  extent  of  anoieint  materials.    The  rock  scarp  at  the  north-east 
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angle  of  the  modem  city  runs  in  Hne  with  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram, 
and  tcnnft  north  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  would  suggest  ^at  it  repre- 
sents the  original  line  of  the  third  wall  on  this  side,  as  previonsly  pro- 
|k>sed  by  Colonel  Warren  and  other  authoriti^. 

VI.  South'East  Angle. 

Whateyer  be  the  reason  lor  the  straight  joint  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
Haram,  there  seem  to  be  objections  to  the  supposition  of  a  tower  un- 
(ynneoted  with  the  western  part  of  the  south  wall  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration. 

1st.  Josephus  states  that  the  Ophel  wall  joined  the  east  cloister  of 
Herod's  Temple  (Wars»  r.  4.  2),  just  as  the  wall  disoovered  by  Ooloiiel 
Warren  on  Ophel  joins  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram.  Josephus  makes  no 
referenoe  to  any  large  tower  at  this  x>oint,  and  tiie  supposed  dhnensions 
of  108  feet  side  would  represent  a  tower  considerably  larger  than  the 
largest  of  the  three  Boyal  Towei^  which  the  historian  descotibes  so 
minutely. 

2nd.  Although  the  inner  side  of  the  ancient  masonry  of  the  east  and 
south  walls  is  visible  in  the  great  Taults  at  tiie  soutii-east  angle,  no 
remains  of  the  north  and  west  walls  of  tiie  suppbsed  tower  can  be  aeen 
in  tdiem.  '  The  subBtnicturee  extend  200  feet  either  way  along  the  waQ^ 
eo  that  i&e  foaadations  of  the^  tower  oug^t»  if  tiiey  stfll  existed,  to  be 
visible  within  them. 

3rd.  There  are  no  remains  of  any  ancient  comer  at  the  Tnpte  GKite, 
or  of  any  wall  like  that  of  the  Haram  running  northwards  from  that 
entrance. 

In  the  absflnoe  of  a  complete  eramination  of  the  foundaiiims  of  the 
south  waU  the  best  indieatioa  obtained  seemv  i6  be  that  afforded  by  the 
Master  Course.  -  ColoAel  Wilson  appears  to  f  ofiow  Mr.  J.  Fexgasson  in 
attributing  this  course,  which  is  visible  between  the  Single  and  Triple 
Gates,  and  af^eavs  to  connect  the  south-east  xx>mer  with  the  rest  of  the 
soath  wall,  -to  Justinian.  Against  such'  a  view  it  may  be  urged  that 
at  the  southeast  angle  this  course,  standing  on  twenty-se^^en  courses  of 
drafted  stones,  and  apparently  m  Htu,  has  seven  oourse^  of  the  same 
masonry  above  it ;  that  the  dressing  of  the  stones  in  the  Master  Course 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  courses  of  drafted  mascnry ;  that  it  is 
nota  dressing  used  in  any  building  of  the  Byzantine  period  as  yet  found, 
but  Oceurs  on  the  Herodian  masonry  of  tiie  south-west  angle  of  the 
Haram.  Immediately  west  of  the  Single  Chtte,  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Master  Course  is  about  6  inches  above  tiie  surface^  and  another 
course  of  drafted  stones  is  then  visible  beneath. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  undrafted  masonry  whidi  ocfiutB  on  all  the 
waUs  t>f  the  Haram  in  connection  with  detsdls  of  arohiteotuie  plainly 
Byzantine  is  attributable  to  Justinian,  and  that  it  is  impossiUe  to 
separate  the  Master  Course  from  the  other  courses  of  drafted  masonry 
with  which  it  is  identical  in  oliariEUJter  and  dressing. 

The  tabular  statement  (page  64)  of  the  leveb  of  courses  E  and  H 
might  perhaps  give  rise  to  an  impression  that  a  break  must  occur  in  the 
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line  of  the  beds  of  these  courses  betv^een  the  Triple  Gate  and  the  south- 
east angle.  The  difference  of  1  foot  6  inches  is,  however,  apparently  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  courses  were  here  not  built  quite  horizontally,  as 
Colonel  Wilson  so  clearly  explains  in  speaking  of  the  great  course 
(p.  65). 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  dimensions  of  the  Haram — angular, 
horizontal,  or  vertical — are  apparently  so  rude  as  to  suggest  very  im- 
perfect means  of  mensuration.  The  same  rudeness  of  measurement 
characterises  even  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Jewish  tombs. 

VII,  Identifications, 

Some  of  the  identifications  proposed  in  Colond  Wilson's  paper  appear 
to  be  open  to  further  con8id^tttion4  He  supposes  that  the  expressioQ 
used  by  Josephus  (Ant.  zv.  11.  6)  as  to  the  first  gate  on  the  west  relers 
to  the  viaduct  over  the  pool  el  Burak.  The  late  date  of  this  viaduct  has, 
however,  been  already  indicated..  Josephus,  speakmg  of  four  western 
gates,  says :  '*  The  first  led  to  the  king's  palace,  and  went  to  the  passage 
over  the  intermediate  valley"  (Ant.  xv,  11,  6).  He  again  mentions  "  the 
passage  to  the  upper  city "  above  the  Xystus,  where  was  Agrippa's 
palace  (Wars,  ii.  16,  3),  which  seems  probably  the  same  place.  In  this 
case  the  first  gate  led  out  by  the  Tyropoeon  Bridge,  but  in  no  case  could 
it  have  well  led  to  Wilson's  Arch,  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
two  gates  or  passages  (Tanks  Nos.  19  and  30),  and  would  therefore,  had 
the  viaduct  then  existed,  have  occurred  second  or  third  in  the  enumera-*- 
tion  of  the  gates. 

It  is  not  dear  why  Ck^nel  Wilson  supposes  the  bridge  broken  down 
during  Pompey's  siege  to  have  been  of  wood.  Josephus  does  not  say  so, 
and  the  bridge  in  question  may  possibly  be  recognised  through  the  older 
voussoir  lying  beneath  the  pav«nent  of  the  Tyropoeon  bridge  (Ant.  xiv. 
4.  2;  Warsi.  7.2). 

The  suggestion  of  the  exist^ce  of  the  original  wall  of  Solomon's 
Temple  east  of  the  Cistern  No.  19  (see  Quarterly  Statement,  Jan.,  1880, 
p.  20)  is  also,  apparently,  merely  a  speculation,  as  there  is  no  literary 
evidence  as  to  the  line  occupied  by  the  west  wall  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
nor  are  any  remaios  of  an  older  rampart  known  to  exist  within  the 
present  Haram  walls. 

The  identification  of  the  aqueduct  west  of  the  Temple  enclosure  with 
that  constructed  by  Hezekiah  is  in  the  same  way  hardly  satisfactory. 

According  to  the  AvY.,  Hezekiah's  Conduit  was  on  the  west  side  of 
the  City  of  David,  whieh  Josei^us  identifies  with  the  Upper  City  of  his 
own  time  (cf.  2  Sam.  v.  7-9;  Ant.  vii.  3.  1 ;  Wars  v.  4,  1).  According 
to  Kdl  and  other  scholars  the  Hebrew  words  should  be. rendered, 
"  westwards  to  the  city  of  David."  Neither. rendering  would  admit 
of  an  identification  with  the  aqueduct  just  mentioned,  which  is  east 
of  the  upper  city,  and  which  runs  north  and  south.  The  great  rock- 
cut  tunnel  running  westward  from  the  Virgin's  Spring  seems  more 
probably  the  work  of  Hezekiah,  for  the  Gihon,  or  "  fountain  head," 
whence  it  brought  water,  was  in  the  Nakhaly  or  valley,  a  title  winch 
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seems  to  be  invariably  applied  to  the  Kedron  Valley  (2  Cliron.  tytii.  30) 
where  the  Virgin's  Spring  wells  up. 

The  identification  of  the  supposed  tower  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  Haram  is  also  open  to  remark. 

The  "tower  that  lieth  out*'  (the  "projecting  tower")  was  on 
Ophel,  between  the  Water  OteAe  and  the  Horse  Qate  (Neh.  iii.  26-28). 
The  Horse  Gtate,  by  common  consent  of  yarious  authorities,  has  becoi 
placed  south  of  the  Temple.  It  was  at  a  comer,  and  apparently  dose 
to  the  Boyal  Palace  of  Solomon  (Neh.  iii.  28 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  40).  The 
Water  Gtate  may  probably  be  placed  near  the  great  shaft  discovered  by 
Oolonel  Warren  leading  down  to  the  Virgin's  Spring,  and  the  Horse 
Gate  at  the  angle  of  the  Ophel  wall  south  of  the  Haram.  Between  these 
two  points  Colonel  Warren  discovered  the  great  outlying  tower  which 
he  identifies  with  that  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  as  the 
"  tower  that  lieth  out."  The  supposed  tower  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  Haram  would  seem  to  be  too  far  north  to  be  identified  with  the 
"  tower  that  projected,"  and  moreover  it  was  according  to  its  proposed 
reconstruction  almost  flush  with  the  wall,  and  projecting  inwards  instead 
of  outwards. 

Nothing  short  of  a  complete  examination  of  the  Haram  walls  by 
galleries  extending  their  whole  length  would  suffice  to  prove  definitely 
the  continuity  of  their  structure,  and  even  if  such  proof  were  obtained 
the  objection  might  be  raised  that  the  masonry  was  not  in  situ.  How- 
ever puzzling  the  minor  differences  in  the  masonry  may  be,  and  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  explain  the  reasons  for  straight  joints  or 
sudden  changes  in  the  finish  of  the  stones,  certain  important  indications 
will  be  acknowledged  as  controlling  any  conjectures  on  the  subject. 

1st.  The  dressing  of  the  finished  stones  on  the  west,  south,  and  east 
waUs  is  the  same,  and  serves  to  distinguish  the  Haram  drafted  masonry 
as  a  whole  from  drafted  ashlar  of  the  Byzantine  period. 

2nd.  The  existence  of  the  north-west  rock  scarp ;  of  the  Tyropceon 
bridge;  and  of  the  Ophel  wall  joining  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram, 
corresponds  in  a  most  marked  manner  with  the  description  of  the 
rock  of  Antonia;  the  bridge  leading  to  the  Boyal  cloister;  and  the 
ancient  wall  joining  the  east  cloister  of  Herod's  Temple ;  and  affords 
strong  indications  of  the  identity  of  the  three  angles  of  the  modem 
Haram  with  the  corresponding  angles  of  Herod's  Temple  enclosure. 

3rd.  The  alterations  effacted  in  the  Temple  Area  by  Herod  the  Great 
were  so  considerable  that  any  theory  based  on  a  reconstruction  of  the 
site  as  described  in  the  time  of  Solomon  or  Nehemiah  must  be  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  if  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  site  as  existing  at  the  later  period  of  the  Herodian  edifice.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  between  the  time  of  Solomon  and  that  of  Herod, 
a  period  of  time  elapsed  equal  to  that  separating  the  reigns  of  Alfred 
the  Qreat  and  Victoria. 

Vin.  Plana. 

The  plans  are  of   great  value  as  preserving  drawings  previously 
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nnpublished.    They  appear,  however,  not  to  have  been  finally  checked 
by  Colonel  Wilson,  owing  probably  to  his'absence  abroad. 

In  No.  1  (page  e)  ft  certain  number  of  the  observations  which  I 
obtained  from  Mr.  Schick  are  inserted,  but  this  plan  is  not  complete. 
In  addition  to  the  observations  outside  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram, 
which  are  beyond  the  margin,  several  have  been  omitted,  viz.,  those 
bearing  the  numbers  2,  3,  12,  14,  15,  19,  20,  21,  22,  36,  39,  40,  41,  47, 
49,  60,  53,  56,  57,  58,  60,  86,  88  in  the  Register.  The  observation  No. 
56  is  also  given  2287  instead  of  2289 ;  and  No.  55  appears  as  2400 
instead  of  2409.  These  omissions  do  not  affect  the  contours,  but  obser- 
vation No.  20  is  given  as  2420  instead  of  2408  (Warren),  which 
materially  alters  the  contours.  The  observation  2370  west  of  Wilson's 
Arch  does  not  agree  with  contours.    It  is  not  in  the  Register. 

The  contours  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  unpublished  plan  sent  hotne 
in  1873  from  Jerusalem.  The  name  "  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Sion  " 
has  been  written  by  mistake  to  the  Barracks  farther  south. 

It  does  not  appear  why  an  area  is  shaded  in  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  Haram,  while  the  north-east  angle,  where  no  observations  have 
been  taken,  is  not  shaded.  It  should  be  noted  that  negative  observa- 
tions have  been  made  in  tanks  Nos.  19  and  30,  and  in  all  the  chambers 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  platform  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which 
serve  to  control  the  contours  in  the  shaded  portion.  The  question  of 
the  lie  of  the  rock  in  this  part  of  the  Haram  is,  however,  fortunately, 
of  very  little  practical  importance,  as  it  is  known  to  be  nowhere  higher 
than  30  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Sakhrah  rock. 

In  Plan  6a  B'aidha  should  be  written  Beidha  (**  white  ")  according  to 
the  Arabic  of  Dr.  Sandretzky.    There  is  no  Ain  in  the  word. 

Oa  Plan  9  the  level  of  the  equeduct  at  its  south  end  should,  as  above 
explained,  be  given  as  2406  instead  of  2412.  At  the  point  B,  the 
aqueduct  should  also  be  shown  as  cut  in  rock  on  both  sides,  as  the  plan 
gives  the  impression  of  a  rock  buttress  which  does  not  exist. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  valuable  sections  of  the  east  wall  have 
not  been  published,  and  an  elevation  of  the  Antonia  scarp  seems  also  much 
wanted,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  from  a  sketch  made  in  1873. 

January t  1880.  Clatjde  R.  Condeb,  Lieut.  RJI. 

[The  contour  map  was  taken  from  the  plan  sent  home  by  Lieut. 
Conder,  dated  July  29,  1873.  It  was  inserted  without  instructions  from 
Colonel  Wilson,  in  order  to  show  approximately  the  lie  of  the  ground. 
The  name  of  lient.  Conder  onght  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  plan,  which 
is  due  to  him,  and  for  which  he  is  responsible.  It  must,  however,  be  under- 
stood that  its  appearance  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  does  not  mean  that 
these  contours  have  been  adopted  by  Colonel  Wilson.  The  reason  for 
shading  the  south-west  comer  will  be  apparent  by  comparing  Colonel 
Wilson's  with  Colonel  Warren's  lie  of  rock  in  Plate  6.  Lieut.  Conder, 
in  his  plan  of  1873,  differs  from  both.  The  observation  2370  west  of 
Wilson's  Arch  appears  on  lieut.  Gander's  plan,  if  not  on  the  Register. 
— Ei).] 
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In  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  October,  1879  (p.  181),  Mr.  S.  Beswick 
raises  this  interesting  question,  and  advocates  a  length  of  17*7  inches, 
which  is  V€ry  dose  to  the  length  17*4  inches  proposed  in  an  article  on 
Jerusaleni  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review ^  1873.  The  paper  is,  however,  open 
to  some  objections,  which  may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  Tyropceon  Bridge, — The  existing  arch  is  50  feet  broad,  and 
measures  38  feet  9  inches  from  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Haram. 
The  accord  between  this  and  the  dimensions  of  the  Boyal  Cloister  of 
Herod's  Temple  is  striMng,  but  Mr.  Beswick  omits  all  consideration  of 
the  thickness  of  the  Haram  wall,  which  is  at  least  8  feet  when  measured 
at  the  north-west  comer,  and  assumes  that  Josephus  was  thinking  of 
17*7-iuch  cubits,  and  translated  them  into  feet.  As  regards  the  diameter 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Boyal  Cloister,  they  may,  no  doubt,  be  assumed  at 
about  6  feet,  which  is  about  the  diameter  of  the  existing  monolith  at 
the  Double  Gate.    The  measurements  of  the  Cloister  will  then  be — 


Joscphus's  MeasuremeiU, 

Wall  (thickness) 
South  Walk  of  Cloister 
Pillar  (diameter) 
Central  Cloister 
Pillar  (diameter)  J    ... 

Total    


6  feel ) 
45  feet  [  52  feet. 
6  feet  J 


90  feet 


ActiMl  3feasurevient. 

From  south-west  corner  to  south  side  of 

Bridge       33  feet  9  Indies. 

Breadth  of  Bridge      50  feet. 


Total 


88  feet  9  inches. 


This  is  as  near  as  we  can  go  without  actually  knowing  the  diameter 
of  the  pillars,  which  could  hardly  be  spanned  by  three  men  (Ant.  xv. 
11.  5).  If  we  reduce  the  diameter  to  o  feet  6  inches,  the  result  v^ill 
agree  with  actual  measurement  within  3  inches.  This  question  ha$, 
however,  no  bearing  on  the  length  of  the  cubit. 

Length  and  Width  of  El  Akaa. — ^The  attempt  to  deduce  the  length  of 
the  cubit  from  the  fifteenth  century  Arabic  MS.  is  unfortimately  based 
on  a  very  grave  error.  The  word  which  the  translator  renders  "  cubit " 
is  the  Arabic  dhr^a,  a  very  well  known  measure,  equal  to  the  QiMrkish 
pic,  and  as  neaily  as  possible  2  feet  3  inches  in  length.  The  measure- 
ments given  are  those  of  the  Maajid  el  Akaa,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  old  Arab  name  for  the  whole  enclosure  now  caUed  Haram  esh 
Shertf.  The  Arab  writer  gives  the  breadth  along  the  north  wall  as 
455  dhr'a,  which  is  just  the  length  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Haram, 
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1,042  feet.    The  length,  784  dhra,  which  he  gives,  is  equally  dose  to 
the  length  of  the  west  Haram  wall,  1,601  feet. 

The  measurements  of  the  Ma^jid  given  in  the  same  century  by  Mejr 
•ed  Din  (Hist.  Jerusalem,  chap,  xx.)  are  equally  exact.  He  makes  the 
length  of  the  east  wall  from  Bah  el  Ashdt  to  die  Mihrab  Ddud  (south- 
east comer)  to  be  669  common  architectural  dhr*a,  which  agrees  with 
the  length  of  the  present  east  wall,  1,530  feet.  The  width  he  gives  is  a 
mean  measure  from  the  outside  of  the  wall  at  the  Bab  er  Ralmieh 
(€k>lden  Gbtte)  to  the  opposite  cloisters.  This-  he  states  at  406  dhr^a^ 
agreeing  very  closely  with  the  actual  measurement  of  970  feet. 

Mejr  ed  Din  adds,  "  Should  any  one  dse  find  it  one  or  two  dhr'a  more 
or  less,  it  must  be  put  down  to  the  difficulty  of  measuring.  I  measured 
it  twice  myself  before  I  obtained  the  true  measure  "  (chap.  xx.  sec.  20). 

Mejr  ed  Din  also  gives  the  size  of  the  JamCa  el  Ak^a,  or  mosque,  on 
the  south  Haram  wall.  He  makes  it  100  dhra  long  by  77  dhr^a  wide. 
The  measurements  are  exact,  without  including  the  porch  outside  on  the 
north,  the  dhr'a  being  2*3  feet. 

These  measurements  are  of  value  as  showing  that  the  area  of  the 
Haram  was  the  same  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  it  now  is,  and  that 
Mejr  ed  Din,  who  took  the  mean  width,  was  aware  that  the  area  was 
not  rectangular.  Mr.  Beswick,  however,  misled  by  the  very  loose 
translation  '*  cubit,''  has  endeavoured  to  apply  the  measure  to  a 
17'7-inoh  cubit.  This  question  also  has,  therefore,  no  bearing  at  all  on 
that  of  the  length  of  the  Hebrew  ameh. 

The  Digit — ^Mr.  Beswick  enters  upon  a  very  difficult  question,  for 
there  are  two  elements  of  incertitude  in  the  matter.  1st.  Whether  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  great  exactitude  in  measurement,  such  as  we 
now  require,  or  whether  their  measures  were  rude  and  inexact,  like 
those  of  the  modem  Arabs  and  ancient  Egyptians.  2nd.  Because  the 
exact  application  of  the  Hebrew  terms  rendered  "digit,"  "hand- 
breadth,"  &o.,  has  never  been  minutely  described  by  'any  ancient 
author. 

Twd  standard  examples  of  the  small  and  medium  ameh  are  said  in 
the  Mishna  to  have  been  preserved  at  the  Gate  Shushan,  which  was 
due  east  of  the  Holy  House.  This  gate,  though  known  to  Mejr  ed  Din, 
has  not  yet  been  rediscovered.  When  it  is,  let  us  hope  the  standard 
measures  (Kelim  xvii.  9)  will  also  be  found. 

The  Jews  had  at  least  three  measures  called  ameh.  The  smallest, 
of  five  handbreadths,  measured  the  vessels  of  the  Temple ;  the  medium, 
of  six  handbreadths,  measured  its  bidldings  (Tal.  Jer.  Menakhoth  97a). 
•The  medium  cubit  consisted  of  two  spans  (sit). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  that  the  Jews 
were  not  a  tall  people,  and  that  their  hands  were  probably  as  delicate 
as  those  of  the  present  Jews  and  Arabs.  We  may  therefore  take  the 
measures  of  an  English  gentleman's  hand  as  not  being  lees  than  those 
of  a  Jewish  hand. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  cubit  of  forty-eight  barleycorns  (Maimonides, 
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Sepher  Torah  ix.  9),  and  the  barleycorn  as  eqnal  to  onr  English  long- 
measure  barleycorn— as  results  from  actual  measurements  of  barleyooms 
in  Syria  made  in  1872 — ^we  obtain  16  inches  for  the  medium  cubit, 
and  the  span  is  consequently  8  inches,  which  is  the  extreme  distance 
which  can  be  stretched  from  the  thumb  to  the  small  finger  of  an 
ordinary  hand.    A  hand  spanning  9  inches  is  a  large  one. 

The  zereth,  rendered  **  handbreadth,"  will  in  this  case  be  5*33  inches, 
which  is  the  ordinary  span  of  the  four  fingers.  As  to  the  smaller 
divisions,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  the  measurements 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  determination  of  the  larger  ones,  Ht  and  zerdh, 
is  of  course  more  conclusive  in  the  matter.  The  details  will  be  found 
in  the  new  Handbook  to  the  Bible  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
page  79.  As  regards  verification  from  monumental  remains,  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  in  the  Synagogue  of  TJmm  el  'Amed  the  pillars 
are  ten  cubits  high,  with  bases  of  one  cubit  and  capitals  of  half  a  cubit, 
the  cubit  being  taken  as  sixteen  inches. 

The  satisfactory  determination  of  the  levels  of  ihe  Temple  Courts 
from  the  same  hypothesis  has  also  been  explained  in  **  Tent  Work  in 
Palestine"  (vol.  i.  p.  359). 

In  the  Haram  itself  there  are  several  other  similar  indications.  Thus, 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Area,  the  chamber  which  I  explored  in 
1873  shows  piers  projecting  from  the  wall  at  an  interval  of  8  feet  8  inches, 
with  a  face  of  4  feet  8  inches,  giving  a  total  of  13  feet  4  inches  as  the 
distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  piers.  Ten  cubits  of  sixteen  inches 
is  equal  to  13  feet  4  inches,  giving  an  interval  of  ten  cubits  for  the  piers 
from  centre  to  centre,  while  the  piers  are  three  and  a  half  cubits  broad. 

The  average  height  of  a  course  of  masonry  in  the  Haram  walls  is 

3  feet  4  inches,  or* two  and  a  half  cubits  of  sixteen  inches.  The  lintel  of 
the  Single  Gbtte  is  eighty-two  inches  high,  which  is  within  two  inches  of 
five  cubits.  The  master  course  on  the  south  wall  is  6  feet  in  height,  or 
four  and  a  half  cubits  of  the  sixteen-inoh  dimensions.  Three  consecutive 
stones  in  the  second  course  of  the  east  wall,  as  measured  by  Colonel 
Warren,  are  respectively  seven  cubits,  three  and  a  half  cubits,  and  four 
and  a  half  cubits  in  length.  Colonel  Warren  has  remarked  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  Haram  masonry  are  generally  multiples  of  the 
English  foot.    The  explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  relation  of 

4  to  3  between  the  foot  and  the  cubit. 

It  may  be  that  this  accumulation  of  coincidental  indications  is  not 
conclusive,  but  at  least  no  such  evidence  has  been  collected  in  favour  of 
a  longer  dimension  for  the  cubit. 

The  ameh  was  the  length  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  first  joint  of  the 
fingers.    It  requires  a  long  arm  to  make  this  equal  to  eighteen  inches. 

C.  E.  C. 
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Ik  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  October,  1879,  Mr.  Birch  advocates  ih 
prosecution  of  further  ezcayations  in  Jerusalem  as  soon  as  funds  will 
allow.  Whether  the  present  administration  of  the  country  offers  greater 
advantages  than  of  former  years  is  only  known  to  residents,  though  the 
reports  which  reach  us  are  far  from  encouraging.  I  beg,  however^  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions,  which  may  be  possibly  of  service. 

Tomhs  of  the  Kinge, — While  agreeing  with  many  of  the  general  results 
of  Mr.  Birch's  papers — papers  which  have,  I  think,  done  service  to  the . 
cause  of  Jerusalem  topography — I  would  point  out  that  there  were  two 
Tombt  of  the  Kings  in  Jerusalem.  The  sepulchres  in  which  the  nine 
most  famous  monarchs  were  entombed  were  in  the  ''  City  of  David,*' 
and  according  to  the  Talmud,  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  But  there 
was  also  a  Boyal  (harden,  or  **  field  of  burial  of  the  kings,"  in  which 
Uzziah,  Manasseh,  and  Amon  were  buried,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  distinct  place.  This  second  cemetery  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Boyal  Palace,  which  stood  south  of  the  Temple,  and  it  seems 
probably  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  House  of  David  on  Ophel,  which  is 
placed  by  Kehemiah  near  Siloam,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Birch.  Near  to 
Biioam,  also,  the  King*s  Garden  (the  Gktrden  of  Uzzah)  and  the  King's 
Winepresses  were  to  be  found,  the  recess  between  Ophel  and  the  upper 
city  being  apparently  a  royal  domain. 

The  tombs  of  the  nine  famous  kings  were  in  the  City  of  David,  but 
their  position  is  not  clearly  indicated.  I  do  not  think  that  the  view 
that  Ophel  was  the  City  of  David — ^which,  though  often  put  forward, 
has  never  been  accepted  by  the  great  authorities  Beland,  Bobinson,  &c. 
— ^will  be  found  capable  of  proof,  for  Josephus  (Wars  v.  4.  1)  distinctly 
identifies  the  "citadel/'  or  Metzad  Zion,  which  was  called  the  ''City 
of  David,"  with  the  Upper  Market  of  his  own  time,  the  Suh  ha  *Al%un 
of  the  Talmud.  Millo  or  Akra  was  also  in  the  City  of  David,  but  the 
Ophel  wall  west  of  Gihon  {^Ain  Umm  ed  Deraj)  is  distinctly  stated  to 
have  been  without  the  City  of  David. 

It  remains,  then,  to  look  for  these  tombs  on  Millo,  a  site  not  among 
the  nine  enumerated  by  Mr.  Birch,  as  proposed  by  various  authorities. 

The  ground  in  which  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands 
is  now  known  to  be  the  summit  of  a  kind  of  knoll,  which  slopes  steeply 
down  on  every  side,  and  is  divided  from  the  modem  Zion  by  the  deep, 
broad  valley  which,  from  the  twefth  century  down,  has  been  generally 
recognised  as  the  Tyropoeon.  This  northern  knoll  or  hill  is  the  site, 
according  to  Bobinson  and  the  majority  of  authorities,  of  the  Akra  of 
Josephus,  and  Akra,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  was  Millo,  and  Millo 
was  in  the  City  of  David. 

Now,  immediately  east  of  the  so-called  Holy  Sepulchre  is  an 
ancient  Jewish  tomb  with  I'oJcim — the  only  undisputed  specimen  of 
a  Jewish  tomb  within  the  waVs  of  modem  Jerusalem,  and  a  tomb  which. 
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as  placed  on  Akra  or  Millo,  would  have  been  within  the  circuit^o^ 
the  ancient  city  also. 

This  tomb,  minutely  described  by  Colonel  Wilson  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Statement^  and  now  called  the  Tomb  of  Nicodemus,  I 
would  propose  to  identify  with  the  long-lost  tombs  of  the  nine  famous 
kings  of  Judah.  Any  one  who  studies  Colonel  "Wilson's  plan  will  see 
that  the  tomb  had  originally  nine  holcim^  or  graves  for  nine  bodies,  and 
it  is  yet  more  remarkable  that  some  of  these  are  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  chamber  floor,  reminding  us  of  the  expression  of  Josephus,  that  the 
sepulchres  were  underground,  and  could  not  be  seen  even  by  those  who 
stood  within  the  monument. 

The  reasons,  briefly  recapitulated,  for  this  identification,  are — 

Ist.  The  tomb  is  undoubtedly  ancient  and  Jewish. 

2nd.  It  is  in  the  City  of  David. 

3rd.  It  is  within  the  probable  circuit  of  the  old  walls. 

4th.  It  contains  graves]  for  nine  bodies,  according  to  the  number 
of  kings  enumerated  in  the  Bible. 

5th.  Some  of  these  graves  are  concealed  beneath  the  floor. 

6th.  It  is  the  only  undoubted  Jewish  tomb  in  Jerusalem. 

If  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  really  an  ancient  tomb,  we  might  identify  it 
with  the  tomb  of  Huldah,  the  only  other  sepulchre  within  the  walls, 
according  to  the  Talmud. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  question  will  find  it  fully  worked  out, 
with  all  the  references,  which  time  does  not  allow  of  my  now  giving,  in 
**  Conder*s  Handbook  to  the  Bible,"  just  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, page  341. 

The  Stone  hat  T^aim. — I  would  suggest  a  few  notes  on  the  interesting 
paper  by  Prof.  Sepp. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stone  in  question  was  in  a  high  part  of  the  city, 
or  itself  elevated  to  some  height,  from  the  following  passage : — 

**  The  showers  came  down  abundantly  until  all  Israel  went  up  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  because  of  the  rains.  They  came  and 
said  to  him  (Honi),  *  As  thou  hast  prayed  that  the  rains  may  fall,  so 
pray  that  they  may  cease.*  He  said  to  them,  *  Go  and  see  if  the  Stone 
of  Proclamation  (Eben  hat  T*aim)  be  covered.'  " — Taanith  iii.  8. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  same  difi*erences  of  opinion  arising  in  the 
nineteenth  century  which  can  bo  traced  in  the  fourth  and  twelfth  in  the 
conflicting  accounts  of  various  writers,  and  which  are  due  to  the  brevity 
of  the  Gospel  narrative.  It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  Herr 
von  Alten,  though  condemned  by  Prof.  Sepp,  is  correct  in  stating  that 
the  Temple  guards  occupied  Antonia,  as  the  fact  is  expressly  stated  by 
Josephus  ("Wars  v.  5.  8). 

Prof.  Sepp  seems  also  to  have  fallen  into  a  misconception  in  supposing^ 
that  the  footprint  of  Christ,  mentioned  by  Antony  of  Piacenza,  was  in 
the  Dome  of  the  Bock.  Such  a  footprint  was  indeed  shown  in  the 
same  building  in  the  twelfth  century,  probably  the  present  Kadam 
en   Neby,  or    **  Footprint  of    the    Prophet."      But   Canon    Williams 
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has  shown  that  Antony  of  Piacenza  refers  to  a  place  in  the  present 
Mosque  el  Aksa,  which  is  still  called  Kadam  Aiea,  or  the  '*  Footprint  of 
Jesus.'*  The  point  may  have  no  prcictical  value  except  as  an  instance  of 
*^  transference  of  tradition  "  by  the  Crusaders—^one  of  many. 

Prof.  Sepp  appears  also  to  confound  the  place  where  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin  sat  with  the  Preetorium  of  the  Eoman  Governor.  With 
regard  to  the  site  of  the  former,  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Mishna  that 
the  Beth  Din,  or  Smaller  Sanhedrin,  sat  in  the  chamber  Grazith  (*'  cut 
stone"),  also  called  Balutin  (** pavement"),  which  was  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  Court  of  the  Priests.  To  this,  of  course,  the  Boman 
Governor  can  never  have  had  acoess.  As  to  whether  the  place  Litho- 
stroton,  or  Gabbatha,  was  in  Antonia  or  on  Zion,  the  writers  of  fourteen 
centuries  have  been  constantly  of  different  opinion,  there  being  nothing 
in  the  Gospel  narrative  to  fix  the  site.  C.  B.  C. 


THE  GOLDEN  CALE  AT  BETHEL. 

Any  theory  stalking  through  these  pages  is  for  the  time  a  GoHath 
deliberately  inviting  an  attack.  Josephus  is  like  Saul's  armour,  too 
clumsy  to  be  used  with  effect.  I  wish  {Idem  non  vitrei  culminis  immemor) 
to  sling  a  few  smooth  stones. 

The  Samaritans  indulge  in  most  extravag^t  pretensions ;  they  assert 
that  Gerizim  is  the  scene  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  *^  The  Land 
and  the  Book  "  disposes  of  the  claim  at  once  by  a  reminder  that  no 
ordinary  Syrian  ass  would  be  cajoled  into  performing  nearly  a  four  days' 
journey  in  two  days  and  a  part.  The  distance  from  Beer-sheba  to 
Gerizim  is  too  great,  while  that  to  Jerusalem  suits  the  narrative  very 
well.  The  minor  objections  against  Mount  Moriah,  named  in  *'  Sinai 
and  Palestine,"  (251) — ^viz.,  that  **  there  is  no  elevation,  nothing  cor«- 
responding  to  the  place  afar  off  to  which  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes," 
vanish  when  it  is  pointed  out  that — 

(1)  There  was  a/ar  off  place  (lit.  hotise  ?  Araunah's)  on  the  west  side 
of  the  brook  Kidron,  not  half  a  mile  from  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xv.  17). 
Miriam  also  watched  the  ark  afar  off  (Exod.  ii.  4).  A  few  hundred  yards 
would  suffice." 

(2)  The  expression  "  lifted  up  his  eyes  "  hardly  requires  the  existence 
of  an  elevcUion  in  QteD..  xxii.  13,  which  is  not  admissible  in  both  cases  in 
G^en.  xxiv.  63,  64,  and  contrary  to  fact  in  Numb.  xxiv.  2. 

The  soul  of  Simon  Magus  must  have  migrated  into  the  dark-eyed  and 
fascinating  Jacob,  now  high  priest  of  the  Samaritans,  and  *'custos 
rotulorum,"  for  Lieut.  Conder,  after  seeing  him,  was  actually  inveigled 
into  seriously  advocating  the  claim  that  the  Bethel  where  Jeroboam  set 
up  a  golden  calf  was  immediately  west  of  Gerizim,  at  the  ruins  called 
Lozeh  (Luz). 

Seven  points  in  favour  of  the  daim  are  given  in  Quarterly  Staternent, 
1878,  p.  28,  and  condensed  in  "  Tent  Work,"  vol.  ii.  107;  but  not  one  of 
the  seven  appears  to  me  able  to  stand  scrutiny. 
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The  fact  that  soms  dedsre  that  these  pages  instead  of  dispeUing  un- 
certamty  only  throw  them  into  a  fog,  leads  me  to  drop  a  stone  on  this 
daim,  and  to  answer  the  points  Hriatim. 

(1)  If  Amos  Tii.  13  indicatas  that  '<  the  calf  was  dose  to  the  king's 
palace,"  then  it  was  not  dose  to  Sheohem,  but  to  Samaria  or  Jesred, 
since  Jeroboam  n«,  not  L,  is  referred  to. 

(2)  Abijah,  on  taking  (tiie  tme)  Bethd  from  Jeroboam,  would  hardly 
be  driven  by  his  consdenoe  to  destroy  "  the  calf  temple,"  since  he  per- 
mitted worse  things  in  his  own  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xiv.  3,  5). 

(3)  The  southern  (or  true)  Bethd,  though  allotted  to  Benjamin,  was 
from  the  first  seized  by  Ephraim  (Judges  i.  25),  and  is  reckoned  to  it  in 
1  Chron.  vii.  28,  and  tiierefore  ifc  is  not ''  strange  that  it  was  chosen  as 
a  religious  centre"  by  Jeroboam,  being  not  "beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
own  kingdom." 

(4)  "  The  prophet  that  came  out  of  Samaria  "  (2  Eiogs  xxiii.  18)  died 
long  before  the  dty  of  Samaria  was  built.  The  word  is  obviously  used 
prolepticaUy  either  of  the  kingdom  of  Isrsd  or  of  the  district  described 
as  the  cities  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xiii.  32 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  20).  Further, 
Samaria  is  mentioned  (Amos  iv.  1,  4 ;  v.  5,  6)  in  connection  not  only 
with  Bethel,  but  also  with  (Hlgal  and  Beer-sheba.  Are  the  two  latter 
places,  therefore,  to  be  looked  for  doee  to  Samaria  (P  Shechem)  P 

(5)  ''The  Samaritans  in  Shechem  having  been  plagued  with  lions,**  &c. 
Shechem  is  here  introduced  inadvertently,  not  being  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xvii.  The  colonists  were  placed  in  tJie  cities  of  Samaria — i.e.,  the  dties 
of  the  captive  tribes. 

(6)  Surdy  not  more  than  one  Luz  was  likely  to  have  had  the  alterna- 
tive name  of  Bethd. 

(7)  (The  true)  <<  Bethd  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  prophets."  Bat 
still  the  children  of  the  city  mocked  Elisha,  an  act  quite  consistent  with 
the  worship  of  the  calf. 

(a)  Dan  was  ''  consecrated  by  the  memories  of  Jewish  history  "  (Judges 
xviiL  30). 

{h)  Bethd,  as  shown  in  (3),  was  within  **  the  bounds  of  Jeroboam's 
kingdom  "  when  the  calves  were  set  up. 

Scrutiny  thus  shows  that  the  seven  notes  are  invalid  and  unable  to 
disturb  the  common  opinion  that  one  golden  calf  was  set  up  at  Jacob's 
Bethd  (Bdttn),  possibly  within  sight  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

W.  F.  Birch. 


THE  NAMELESS  CITY. 

[See  Quarterly  Statemeni,  1879,  p.  180,  171.] 

I  HAVE  not  yet  learnt  as  2k  fact  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  visible  from 

some  spot  on  the  Bakoosh  hill  bdo w  the  summit.*    That  it  really  is  so  1 

*  The  Survey  Triangolation  diagram  shows  that  the  neighbourhood  of  J^ni- 

fidem  is  visible  from  the  top  of  the  R&s  Sherifeh,  but  it  is  hidden  lower  down  by 

the  intervening  ridges.— C.  R.  C.    But  see  Finn,  pp.  445,  449.— W.  F.  B. 
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feel  certain ;  but  as  the  point  is  essential  to  showing  satisf actoiily  that 
the  nameless  city  was  on  the  Bakoosh  hill,  it  seems  desirable  to  secure 
all  the  Yonssoirs  before  beginning  to  boild  the  arch.  Accordingly  the 
proof  promised  will  be  kept  baok  for  the  next  number. 

Still,  as  Lieut.  Conder  has  raised  objections,  they  shall  have  immediate 
attention.  He  suggests  Bethlehem  as  an  altemative  position.  Establish- 
ing an  alibi  will  best  disestablish  all  rival  sites,  so  that  to  this  reply  is 
deferred.  His  other  objections,  however,  must  be  met  at  once,  as  they 
directly  controvert  point  (3)— viz.,  that  *<  the  hill  {Oiheah)  of  Ood  (1  Sam. 
X.  6,  10)  is  the  place  of  the  Upper  City  of  Jerusalem  (Qabbatha,  John 
xix.  13)."    He  urges— 

(1)  '*  The  name  Qibeah  is  nowhere  connected  with  Jerusalem."  In 
reply  it  is  enough  to  quote  Isa.  x.  32 :  **  The  mount  (of)  the  daughter  of 
Zi(Hi,  the  hill  (Gibeah)  of  JeruBolem,*'  Here  the  earlier  words  represent 
the  eastern  hill,  the  italicised  words  the  south-west  hill,  the  site  of  the 
Upper  City. 

(2)  *' Jerusalem  was  at  that  time  held  by  the  Jebusites,  whereas  the 
hill  of  Ood  was  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines."  This  is  the  common  (and 
I  think  errontOM)  opinion ;  for  I  consider  it  demonstrated  (in  Quarterly 
Statement^  1878,  page  182)  that  the  stronghold  of  Jebus,  t.e.,  the  city  of 
David,  was  on  Ophel,  so  called. 

Therefore  it  was  quite  open  to  the  Philistines^  who  had  a  garrison  in 
Oeba,  to  put  one  also  on  the  south-west  hill  {Giheah)  of  Jerusalem^  even 
even  if  it  partly  belonged  to  the  city  occupied  in  common  by  the 
Israelites  and  Jebusites. 

The  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  3. 1)  that  '^  David  took  the  lower 
city  hy  force**  now  seems  to  me  one  of  his  frequent  misapprehensions  of 
the  Bible. 

(3)  **Gabbatha  ....  applies  to  the  Court  of  Antonia."  I  did  not 
mean  to  connect  Gabbatha  philologically,  but  topographically  with  the 
Oiheah  of  Jerusalem.  Hebrew  scholars  must  decide  the  former  question ; 
as  to  the  latter,  Lewin  seems  to  me  to  prove  conclusively  that  Pilate*s 
palace  was  not  Antonia,  but  Herod's  palace,  in  the  Upper  City,  where 
Floras  (Jos.  Wars  ii.  14.  9),  before  his  tribunal,  crucified  Jews  of  the 
highest  rank,  on  the  very  spot  (I  believe)  where  some  of  them  had  years 
before  raised  to  Pilate  the  cry  against  Jesus,  "  Cracify  Him ! " 

I  gladly  accept  the  correction  that  the  cairn  is  named  Bujm  el  Eabt&n 
{Captain's  Cairn),  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  '*  Conder's  Cairn,"  which 
originally  stood  in  the  proof  and  was  at  the  last  moment  altered  to 
<<  Salami's  Cairn." 

Though  Lieut  Conder  reports  that  he  did  not  find  any  traces  of  anti- 
quity among  the  ruins  on  B4s  Sherifeh  (identical,.!  assume,  with  Dahar 
«s  Sall^),  I  am  not  persuaded  that  Mr.  Finn  was  mistaken  about  what 
he  did  see. 

Seventeen  years  in  Palestine  must  have  taught  him  something  about 
xuins,  and  his  words  ("  Bye  ways  in  Palestine,"  442)  are  these :  '*  On  the 
mountain  top  is  a  large  oval  space,  which  has  been  walled  round;  frag- 
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mentg  of  the  endosare  are  easily  traceable,  as  also  some  broken  columns^ 
grey  and  weather-beaten.  This  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
one  of  the  many  sun-temples  devoted  to  Baal  by  early  Syrians.* 

By  temple  I  mean  a  succession  of  open-air  courts,  with  a  central  altar 
for  sacrifice ;  a  mound  actually  exists  on  the  highest  spot  of  elevation, 
which  may  well  have  been  the  site  of  the  altar." 

The  it^cised  words  seem  to  me  to  indicate  an  antiquity  greater  than 
that  of  a  modernhamlet.  Indeed  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  a  great 
cistern  is  not  to  be  found  hereabouts,  described  in  1  Sam.  xix.  22  as  "  a 
great  well  in  Sechu."  A  comparison  of  the  different  versions,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  &c.,  leads  me  to  think  that  Sechu  has  been  substituted  for 
Shefiy  =  a  hare  place  on  a  Jiilly  and  in  "Tent  Work,"  vol.  i.  279,  the 
position  is  said  to  be  **  a  bare  and  rocky  hill."  W.  F.  BiRCH. 


THE  ROCK  OF  EIMMOX  OR  THE  POMEGRANATE. 

Mr.  Rawnsley's  recovery  of  the  name  Rimmon  in  Wady  er  Bumman, 
and  of  the  tradition  that  the  vast  cavern  Mugharet  el  Jai  holds  six 
hundred  men,  makes  the  Benjamites'  actual  place  of  refuge  to  coincide 
with  the  obvious  position  in  a  way  seldom  attained  in  disputed  questions  of 
topography. 

A  further  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  identification  is  afforded  in  the 
points  proposed  for  consideration  by  Lieut.  Conder  in  Quarterly  State- 
ment, 1879,  page  170.    In  reply  to— 

1  and  6,  Migron  is  aUowed  to  mean  a  precipice.  The  difficulty  about  ttoo 
Migrons,  one  north,  the  other  south  of  Wady  Suweinit,  seems  to  me  to 
vanish  if  we  take  the  word  to  mean  the  wall  of  rock  forming  the  north  and 
south  boundary  of  the  passage  of  Michmash  (see  Quarterly  StaJtementt  1877, 
page  55).  That  Saul  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  gorge,  opposite  to  the 
Philistines,  seems  clear  from  1  Sam.  xiv.  6,  **  Let  us  go  over,  &c.,"  and  id. 
17,  "  See  who  is  gone  from  us."  •  Therefore  the  pomegranate-tree,  whidi 
is  in  (so  A.  V.  rightly,  not  hy ;  see  below,  2)  Migron,  cannot  be  **  a  tree 
in  Ramah,"  if  Lieut.  Conder  means  us  by  Riunah  to  understand  er  Ram, 
distant  nearly  three  miles  to  the  west.  Further  the  latter  is  literally 
^*the  tamarisk  ^^  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  and  so  could  not  be  a  pomegranate- 
tree. 

2.  It  is  true  the  Biblical  narrative  says  nothing  about  a  cave,  but  a 
little  reflection  shows  that  such  a  shelter  would  be  desirable  (not  to  say 
necessary)  during  a  four  months'  stay  in  the  hold,  and  large  caves  were 
frequently  used  as  places  of  refuge  (I  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  xxiv.  3). 

lieut.  Conder  objects  on  principle  to  great  caverns,  such  as 
that  at  Khureitan  (called  also  Mugharet  M*asa  =  cave  of  refuge),  and 

♦  The  circular  depression  mentioned  by  Mr.  Finn  I  have  seen,  but  do  not 
consider  it  very  ancient  It  looks  like  an  old  lime-kiln.  The  place  is  fully 
described  in  the  Memoir  to  Sheet  XVII.  of  the  Surrey.  The  columns  intended 
aeem  to  be  the  Roman  milestones  close  by. — C.  R.  C. 
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says  that  they  are  "never  inhabited  in  Palestine"  ("  Tent  Work,"  ii. 
159).  Mr.  Bawnsley,  however,  was  informed  that  the  cave  near  Bimmon 
"had  been  used  time  out  of  mind  for  refuge  by  the'  neighbouring 
villagers  when  persecuted  by  the  government." 

Mr.  Drake  {Qitarterly  Statement,  1874,  p.  26)  reported  that  the  so- 
called  (and,  in  my  opinion,  true)  cave  of  Adullam  is  **  dry  and  airy,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  an  outlaw's  hold,"  The  little  caves  at  Aid  el 
Mieh  do  not  at  all  satisfy  the  Biblical  reqidrements  for  the  famous  cave 
of  Adullam,  which  was  one,  and  necessarily  large,  and  a  real  hold. 

If  there  had  been  no  cave  "  in  the  Bock  Bimmon,"  the  rendering  ^*  in  " 
might  have  been  misleading,  but  "  in  "  is  the  commonest  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  "Bi,"  though  it  also  means  "by  or  near."  The  quotation  is 
wrong  in  Judges  xx.  47,  *^  unto  the  rode  is  **Al;"  "tn  the  rock"  is 
"Bi,"as^inxxi.  13. 

(3)  Naarath  was  certainly  not  the  border  town  of  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim,  since  it  was  on  the  northern,  not  southern,  boundary  of  Ephraim, 
as  Mr.  Kerr  showed  in  Quarterly  Statement,  1877,  p.  44.  His  line  for  the 
northern  boundary  of  Benjamin  seems  to  me  to  be  drawn  correctly  up 
**  the  ravine  on  the  north  of  Jebel  Kiiriintel,"  and  it  gives  Eemmoon  to 
Ephraim.  Of  course  with  this  line  Taiyibeh  cannot  be  Ophra  (Josh, 
xviii.  23),  an  identification  which  strains  the  order  of  the  places  named 
in  that  passage.  The  same  error  has  crept  into  "  the  Handbook,"  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  are  consequently  wrong. 

(4)  "  The  Bock  Bimmoon  was  apparently  not  far  from  Shiloh  (Judges 
xxi.  12,  ?  13),  which  is  an  arg^ument  in  favour  of  the  northern  site."  I 
fail  to  see  this  in  the  words,  "They  sent  ...  to  the  children  of 
Benjamin  ...  in  the  rock  Bimmon."  Of  two  places,  four  or  five  miles 
apart,  how  is  it  thus  implied  that  they  sent  to  the  nearer  one  ? 

(5)  The  sting  of  course  in  the  tail.  If  Sela  necessarily  means  a 
precipice  (see  Lieut.  Conder  in  "  Tent  Work,"  II.  91,  "  A  narrow  but 
deep  chasm,  impassable  except  by  a  detour  of  many  miles  .  .  .  ^  Cliff 
(sela)  of  Division '  .  .  .  cliffs,  such  as  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  word 
Sela ")  then  Beit  Atab  cannot  be  the  rock  (Sela)  Etam  as  proposed  by 
the  same  writer.  The  two  points  cannot  both  be  held  together,  and  so 
Lieut.  Conder  rightly  abandons  one,  but  retains,  I  think,  the  wrong  one. 

The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Sela  is  not  to  be  settled  by  its  general 
{N.B.,  not  universal)  modern  use,  but  by  Biblical  comparison.  The 
standard  of  measurement  for  Sela  seems  to  be  Petra  (ha-Sela,  the  cliff) 
with  its  well-known  precipices  (Sinai  and  Pal.  499).  "  The  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  "  (Isa.  xxzii.  2).  This  must  mean  a  rock  more  or  less  perpen- 
dicular. "A  sharp  rock"  (lit.,  tooth  of  a  Seta)  surely  means  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  4  a  diff,  so  precipitous  that  Jonathan  had  to  "  climb  up  upon  his 
hands,  and  upon  his  knees."  These  passages,  as  well  as  those  previously 
quoted,  seem  sufficient  to  show  that  Sela  is  only  applied  to  a  rock  when 
it  IB  precipitous.    Height  alone  does  not  entitle  to  the  name. 

W.  F.  B. 
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Is  onoe  mentioned  in  ihe  Bible,  in  Isa.  x.  31,  **  The  inhabitants  of  Qelnm 
gather  themseLves  to  flee."  It  seems  to  have  been  visible  from  and  east 
of  Geba  {Quarterly  Statement,  1877,  66 ;  1879,  103). 

The  name  apparently  saryiTes  in  Qohk  (Captain  Warren's  letter,  29), 
otherwise  called  £1  Kaba'  or  ^ab'a  (1879,  125,  127).  It  is  not  far  from 
the  cave  of  the  six  hundred  Benjamites,  to  which  place  the  men  of 
G^bim  doubtless  carried  off  their  worldly  goods  on  the  invasion  of 
Sennacherib.  Genesios  says  the  full  idea  of  the  words  above  is,  "  they 
hurry  off  to  conceal  their  treasures  ;*'  and  where,  if  not  in  their  great 
cave  F  One  of  the  traditions  collected  by  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Bawnsley 
seems  to  me  to  refer  to  this  period,  viz.  (1),  **  That  the  Christians  used 
it  a  long  while  ago,  when  God  sent  an  evil  wind  to  destroy  them." 

Time,  I  venture  to  think,  has  substituted  Christiana  for  Jeu>s^  and  them 
for  the  Aasyrians.  The  legend  hardly  disguises  the  sudden  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  great  host,  foretold  in  the  words,  *'  I  wiU  aend  a  hlatt 
upon  him "  (2  Kings  xix.  7).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  cave 
(Mugharet  el  Jai)  again  did  good  service  to  Benjamin  in  Hezekiah's 
time,  and  that  the  feet  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gebim  helped  in  ages  past 
to  polish  the  descent  to  Ain  Suweinit  {Quarterly  Statement,  1879,  p.  123). 

I  find  that  twelve  years  ago  Captain  Warren  obtained  a  trace  of  tliiB 
spring,  since  he  says  (Letters,  19),  '*  The  wady  which  runs  from  Beitin 
between  Mukmas  and  Jeba  is  first  called  Towahin,  and  ....  becomes 
W.  Shiban,  then  W.  Ain,  Suweinit,  and  then  W.  Farah." 

M.  Ganneau  also  appears  to  have  recovered  a  name  indicating  that 
W.  Suweinit  was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge,  when  he  states  (Letter, 
June,  1879)  that  **  the  wady  runniog  from  the  west  to  the  east,  imme- 
diately north  of  Jeba,  is  called  Wady  el  MeyaaJ*  This  word  seems  to 
me  to  represent  in  Arabic  the  Hebrew  word  Mahseh,  translated 
*' refuge*'  in  Ps.  civ.  18,  **The  rocks  (lit.  Selas  =  diflEs)  are  a  r^uge 
for  the  conies."  The  same  name  curiously  clings  to  the  traditional 
and  true  cave  of  Adullam,  now  called  not  only  Mugharet  SZhureitun, 
but  also  M.  el  M'asa  (Drake  and  Conder) ;  M.  el  Misa  (Ganneau).  The 
wady  below  bears,  I  believe,  also  the  same  name. 

W.  F.  B. 


THE  PLACE  CALLED  BETHSO. 

•*  But  if  we  go  the  other  way  westward  (first  wall),  it  began  at  the  same  place 
<Tower  Hipplons)  and  extended  through  a  place  called  Bethso  to  the  Gate  of  the 
Easenea."— Josephus,  Wars  v.  4.  2. 

Db.  Bobinson,  in  his  Bib.  Besearches,  has  a  note  in  relation  to  this 
piece  called  Bethso  which  needs  correction,  as  other  eminent  critics  have 
adopted  his  opinion.  He  says :  **  Bethso,  which  Josephus  does  not 
translate,  seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  Bethzoah,  dung-place,  and  not  im- 
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properly  marks  the  spot  where  the  filth  of  this  part  of  the  city  wm 
thrown  down  from  Zion  into  the  valley  below.  From  this  oiroomstance 
the  adjacent  gate  might  naturally  receive  the  synonymous  name  Dong 
Gate." 

]^.  W.  F.  Birch  has  adopted  the  same  opinion,  for  he  says :  "  The 
Bung  GaUy  near  south-west  comer  of  the  Upper  City.  Here  apparently 
was  'the  place  called  Bethso'  (==  dung-place)." — Quarterly  Statement^ 
Oct.,  1879,  p.  178. 

I  have  seen  the  same  identification  assumed  several  times  in  the  same 
periodical  by  different  writers;  and  it  has  crept  its  way  into  some 
standard  works  on  Jerusalem  topography. 

It  is  much  more  likely  that  Bethso  comes  from  Beth-tzo,  **  Interdicted 
Place,"  or  a  place  from  which  persons  are  prohibited  and  excluded, 
such  as  we  may  very  naturally  suppose  the  military  parade-grounds  of 
the  Three  Royid  Towers  to  have  been,  lying  along  the  fortifications  of 
the  west  wall  from  Hippicus  to  the  Tower  and  Gate  of  the  Essenes.  The 
Hebrew  word  Beth-tzo  mecms  a  place  over  which  persons  are  forbidden 
to  pass  or  trespass.  It  was  doubtless  the  royal  parade-grounds  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  Three  Boyal  Towers,  which  were  located  on  this  spot. 

In  the  form  Beth-tzoh  it  literally  means  the  House  of  the  Oommander. 
And  the  title  of  commander,  which  is  used  only  once  in  the  Bible,  is 
tzok  in  the  original  (Isaiah  Iv.  4).  In  this  form  it  would  mean  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But  the  name,  in  all  probability,  was  not  applied  to 
the  house,  but  to  the  district,  grounds,  or  surroundings  of  his  place  of 
residence,  and  be  in  the  form  Beth'tzo=thLe  interdicted  and  forbidden 
place. 

Whenever  a  positive  command,  injunction,  or  precept — in  the  form  of 
a  forbiddance,  prohibition,  ordinance,  or  interdiction — ^is  given  in  the 
Bible,  this  word  has  the  form  of  tzOt  as  in  Isa.  xxviii.  10, 13,  where  it  reads, 
"  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept."  The  word  is  invariably 
used  for  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  Interdictions  and  Precepts  (Ezod. 
XX.  6 ;  xxiv.  12 ;  xxxiv.  4,  32,  34 ;  Deut.  iv.  13 ;  v.  31 ;  x.  14 ;  xi.  12). 
Dr.  Bobinson's  explanation  of  the  word,  and  its  derivation,  almost  forces 
a  smile.  Its  identification  as  the  site  of  the  Bung-gate  is  equally  as 
absurd.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  Bung-gate  would  be 
located  on  the  highest  point  of  Zion,  and  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
the  royal  towers,  gardens,  and  palace.  S.  Beswice. 

Canada,  Oct.,  1879. 


EPIPHANIUS  0]^  GOLGOTHA. 

Having  lit  upon  the  following  passage  in  Epiphanius  on  Heresies^ 
treating  of  the  locality  of  €k)lgotha,  I  thought  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  the  friends  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  to  present  it  to 
them:^ 
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I  "Wherefore  he  may  wonder  who  learns,  as  I  have  by  books,  that 

I  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  crooified  in  Golgotha,  in  the  very  spot  where 

the  body  of  Adam  was  laid.  For  after  leaving  Paradise,  and  dwelling 
opposite  it  a  long  while,  he  at  length  left  it,  and  having  died  in  this 
spot — Jerusalem,  I  mean-rthere  he  was  buried  in  Golgotha.  Whence,  it 
is  probable,  that  the  place  took  its  name,  being  translated,  *  the  place 
of  a  skull,'  while  the  outline  of  the  place  bears  no  resemblance  to  a 
skull.  For  neither  is  it  situated  on  any  height,  so  that  it  should  be 
called  a  skuU,  cmswering  to  the  place  of  the  head  in  the  body,  nor  is  it  a 
place  of  outlook ;  for  neither  Ib  it  situated  on  an  elevation  beyond  other 
places  For  opposite  it  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  higher,  and 
Gabaon,  eight  miles  farther  on,  is  also  loftier.  Moreover  the  height 
which  once  existed  on  Mount  Ziou,  but  has  now  been  scarped,  is  abo 
loftier  than  that  spot. 

"  Whence  then  has  it  derived  its  name — *the  JSkull'  ?  Because  the 
skull  of  Adam,  the  first  created  man,  was  found  there,  and  his  mortal 
remains  were  laid  there,  therefore  the  spot  was  called  '  the  Place  of  a 
Skull.' " — Epiph.  i.  iii.,  Heer.  xlvi.  cap.  5. 

E.  GOVETT. 


THE  COLONISATIOX  OF  PALESTINE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  Jewish  Chranidt 
for  permission  to  reproduce  the  following  letters  on  a  subject  in  which 
many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  deeply 
interested.  It  may  be  remarked  that  some  very  important  communica- 
tions have  lately  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  paper  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Constantinople,  Bussia,  and  Syria,  together  with 
articles,  letters,  and  notes  on  the  future  of  the  Holy  Land : — 

"  Sir, — *  The  Jews  Regaining  their  Land '  is  the  title  of  a  paragraph 
going  the  round  of  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that  *  owing  to  tiie  Jewish 
immigration  the  population  of  Palestine  has  more  than  doubled  during 
the  past  ten  years.'  As  a  resident  of  this  country  since  1867,  I  can 
positively  deny  this  statement.  Many  Jews,  it  is  true,  have  come  to  Hve 
in  Jerusalem,  not  in  other  places,  or  rather  to  lay  their  bones  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  during  the  past  decade ;  but  it  is  utter  folly  to 
declare  that  *  the  population  of  Palestine  had  been  doubled '  by  such 
immigration.  The  population  of  Palestine  was  reckoned  at  1,200,000 
ten  years  ago,  and  to  maintain  that  it  has  doubled  would  give  us  an 
influx  of  1,200,000  Jews.  The  truth  is  that  about  5,000  Jews  have  come 
"to  this  land  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  this  fact  is  the  origin  of 
much  exaggeration.  Of  these  a  large  number  have  died,  but  others 
may  have  taken  their  places,  leaving  the  number  about  the  same.  Nearly 
all  live  in  poverty,  and  make  appeals  from  time  to  time  to  their  wealthy 
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brethren  in  Europe  and  America  for  means  to  maintain  themselves  and 
tiieir  families.  The  immigration  is  yirtually  a  pauper  inflnx,  idio  ex- 
pect to  live  in  idleness  upon  the  hard-earned  savings  of  their  coreligionists 
abroad.  Some  are  eventually  disgusted  at  the  penury  which  the  rabbis' 
strict  rule  often  enforces,  and  return  to  the  countries  whence  they  came. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  helped  a  poor  American  Jew  to  return  to  New  York, 
and  the  United  States  Consul  at  Jerusalem  has  given  assistance  to  many. 
A  number  of  new  houses  have,  indeed,  been  buHt  outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  following  the  example  of  the 
Bussian  and  Protestant  missions,  which  first  began  to  do  so.  These 
houses,  being  built  over  cisterns  of  rain  water,  are  for  the  most  part 
nests  of  typhus  and  malarial  fever,  and,  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
hecdth  of  the  city,  have  materially  added  to  the  prevalent  insalubrious- 
ness  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  city  itself  the  soil  is  so  saturated  with  the 
impmities  of  past  generations  that  any  disturbance  of  the  ground  for 
building  purposes  invariably  engenders  malignant  fevers.  Captain 
Warren,  B.E.  and  his  corps  of  assistants,  while  making  explorations  and 
excavations  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  suffered  terribly  from  this  cause. 
The  scarcity  of  pure  water  is  another  source  of  evil  at  the  Holy  City, 
and  although  an  abundant  supply  could  be  brought  from  the  ancient 
Pools  of  Solomon,  yet  all  efforts  to  repair  or  rebuild  the  aqueduct  are 
thwarted  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moslem  rulers. 

"  The  land  of  Palestine  is  extremely  productive,  and  were  colonies 
planted  here  as  they  are  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  success.  The  £ev.  James  Neil, 
B.A.,  formerly  incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Jerusalem,  gives  the  follow- 
ing reasons  why  farming  should  be  profitable  in  Palestine : — 1.  Labour 
is  extremely  cheap.  The  wages  of  ordinary  labourers  are— men,  6s.  to 
6s. «  week ;  women,  3s. ;  boys  and  girls,  2s.  These  are  considred  good 
wages,  and  are  amply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live.  2.  The  plough 
is  extremely  light.  A  man  can  carry  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  walk  mUes 
-with  it  to  his  home.  Two  diminutive  oxen,  or  one  mule,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  draw  it.  3.  There  is  no  expenditure  whatever  for  manure. 
No  artificial  manure  or  any  requiring  carting  is  ever  employed.  That 
deposited  bylthe  beasts  as  they  graze  over  the  fields,  and  the  ashes  of 
whatever  stubble  is  afterwards  left  to  bum  appear  to  be  all  the  manure 
the  rich  Syrian  arable  lands  have  ever  needed  or  received.  4.  Horses,  asses, 
oxen,  and  farm  stock  generally  are  very  cheap.  Horses  cost  from  £3  to 
£10;  mules,  £12  to  £15;  camels,  £8  to  £20;  asses,  from  £3  to  £6; 
oxen,  from  £6  to  £15 ;  fuU-grown  sheep,  from  2s.  to  8s. ;  and  goats  still 
less.  5.  The  keep  of  animals  is  very  trifling.  Their  food  consists  chiefly 
of  barley  and  chopped  straw.  Four  horses  can  be  kept  at  an  annual 
cost  of  £30.  For  oxen  very  rich  oil  cake  is  abundant,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  the  year  they  live  and  work  on  little  else  beside  chopped  straw. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  animals,  like  their  masters,  require 
only  the  lightest  and  simplest  food  in  a  hot  country.  6.  Harvest 
can  be  gathered  in  without  injury  from  wet.    Bain  is  never  known  at 
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harvest  time.  The  weather  in  May  is  warm  and  dry,  and  remains  so 
until  the  next  October.  7.  There  is  no  need  of  staching  the  crops.  AU 
the  sheayes  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  or  asses  to  an  open  floor, 
some  smooth  rock  surface,  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  and  are  threshed, 
winnowed,  &c.,  in  the  open  air  at  leisure  in  the  oonrse  of  three  or  four 
months  of  uniformly  hot  weather,  during  which  no  rain  falls.  8.  No 
farm  buildings  of  any  kind  are  required,  exoept  the  roughest  and 
simplest  cattle  sheds,  and  no  hedges,  ditches,  walls,  or  endosorsi  of  any 
kind  around  the  fields.  The  only  storehouses  needed  are  underground 
cisterns.  These  are  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xli.  8.  The  lands  are  yirtnaUy 
undrained,  and  one  farm  or  one  field  marked  off  from  another  only  by 
large  rough  stones  placed  here  and  there  along  the  boundary  line.  9. 
The  total  amount  of  taxes  is  only  a  tithe  of  each  year*s  produce.  10.  The 
great  fertility  of  ordinary  arable  lands.  The  heavy  lands  in  some  parts 
yield  a  hundredfold — at  Siloam,  for  instance,  and  to  the  south  of  Qbx&, 
in  the  re^on  where  it  still  retains  the  character  it  bore  when  '  Isaac 
sowed  in  the  land,  and  received  a  hxmdredfold  *  {Qeu,  xxvi.  12).  11.  The 
still  geater  fertility  of  irrigated  lands.  These  yield  four  crops  a  year, 
and  bear  the  combined  products  of  England  and  It<ily.  12.  The 
immense  productiveness  of  fruit  trees.  The  olive,  vine,  ^g^  apricot, 
and  mulberry  tree  in  the  high  lands  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
wealth  that  must  have  once  been  derived  from  this  source.  The  vine, 
which  is  carelessly  left  to  train  along  the  ground,  seems  in  some 
instances,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  to  turn  into  one  huge 
mass  of  white  grapes.  In  the  hot  plains  oranges  of  very  many  kinds, 
lemon,  citron,  and  banana,  yield  most  abundantly. 

**  I  can  corroborate  from  personal  observation  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
description,  and  believe  that  a  European  immigration  on  a  large  scale 
would  be  a  valuable  means  of  regenerating  Palestine.  A  judidons  out- 
lay of  capital  in  planting  orange  orchards  and  vineyards  would  yield  a 
return  in  three  years*  time.  Farming  is  lucrative ;  and  native  labourers 
must  be  employed  when  long  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is 
required,  but  Europeans  can  readily  oversee  their  labourres  without 
suffering  from  the  summer  sun.  The  autumn  and  winter  and  spring 
months  are  charming ;  the  summer  heat  can  be  diminished  by  building 
houses,  as  I  have  done,  with  verandahs  and  Venetian  blinds,  and  pladn^ 
doors  and  windows  opposite  each  other  to  facilitate  cool  ventilation. — ^I 
am,  &c.,  **  John  B.  Hat,  late  United  States  Consul  General. 

**  Jaffit,  November  6,  1879. 

*'  P.S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  seen  the  o6th  annual  report 
for  1878  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  Promotiog  Christianity  among  the 
Jews.  The  population  of  Jerusalem  is  given  as  7,000  Mahometans, 
5,000  Christians,  and  13,500  Jews.  There  were  8,000  or  10,000  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  ten  years  ago,  and  the  increase  of  about  5,000  coxxoboratea 
the  statement  of  my  letter  as  above." 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  *' Jewish  Chronicled' 
"Sir, — ^To  "Ml,  John  B.  Hay*8  interesting  letter  I  am  enabled  to 
add  the  following  from  the  same  pen.  '  The  German  settlements  at 
Jaffa,  Mount  Carmel,  and  Jerosalem  are  successful  as  far  as  they  go. 
They  are,  however,  possessed  of  very  Hmited  capital,  and  confine 
themselves  chiefly  to  trades;  their  colonies  can  scarcely  be  called 
agricultural.  The  success  which  has  attended  their  cultivation  of 
the  vine  at  Oarmel,  their  soap  factory,  tannery,  and  brewery,  show 
that  European  energy  avails  much  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Beligious 
views  induced  them  to  come  to  Palestine,  and  they  make  no  aggres- 
sive attempts  to  evangelise  the  natives,  holding  that  example  is 
better  than  precept,  and  thus  they  will  become  a  power  for  good  in 
the  land.  They  have  a  school  and  hospital  at  Jaffa,  and  own  thirty- 
six  houses,  and  a  steam  flour  mill,  also  threshing  machines,  a  large 
number  of  carts  and  waggons,  and  improved  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Their  spring  waggons  ply  regularly  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffa,  conveying  passengers.  At  Jerusalem  they  own  about  five  acres 
and  thirteen  dwelling-houses.  At  Mount  Carmel  they  possess  sixty- 
eight  dwellings  and  many  vineyards.  Leather  and  soap  have  been  con- 
siderably manufactured  by  the  Carmel  colony  and  even  exported.  The 
importing  firm  of  Duisberg,  Breish,  and  Co.,  of  Jaffa,  have  been  success- 
ful in  introducing  Marseilles  tiles  for  roofing,  and  dealing  extensively 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Austriem  timber,  besides  supplying  Palestine  with 
European,  and  chiefly  German,  commodities  and  manufactures.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that  Anglo-Saxon  energy 
and  enterprise,  aided  by  judicious  outlay  of  capital,  would  accomplish  as 
much,  and  even  greater  things,  in  Palestine.' 

**  Would  that  religious  views  could  induce  some  of  our  millionaires  to 
expend  a  few  pounds  out  of  their  millions  on  practical  undertakings 
such  as  the  above."  "Yours  obediently, 

"  December  1st,  1879."  «  H.  Guedalla." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Jewi$h  Chronicle:' 
"  Sir,— In  conversation,  at  Constantinople,  withMr.  Lawrence  Oliphant, 
that  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  confide  to  me,  for  publication  in 
your  columns,  the  hitherto  impublished  details  of  a  scheme  which  he 
has  been  maturing  for  a  long  time  past,  which  is  known  only  to  a 
select  few.  His  scheme  has  received  the  (unofficial)  approbation  of 
Lords  Beaoonsfield  and  Salisbury,  and  that  of  several  of  our  co-re- 
ligionists.  So  far  Mr.  Oliphant  has  been  delayed  by  changes  of 
(Government  and  by  political  crises,  but  the  approximate  probability 
that  the  Sultan  wiU  see  his  way  towards  encouraging  an  enterprise  which 
can  only  redound  to  his  credit,  by  securing  him  a  large  share  of  public 
sympathy  all  over  the  world,  which  will  tend  to  dissipate  the  growing 
impression  that  he  is  opposed  to  all  reforms,  even  when  they  in  no  way 
interfere  with  his  sovereign  rights,  and  are  attended  with  no  political 
danger,  has  induced  Mr.  Oliphant  to  break  the  silence  which  he  has 
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hitherto  preserved,  and  to  give  me  the  following  outline  of  his  plan, 
fuller  details  of  which  will  appear  in  the  introduction  to  his  forthcoming 
book  of  travels  in  Palestine.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Sultan's  firman  will  shortly  be  given  to  a  scheme,  which  can  only  be  a 
source  of  profit  to  his  Gt>vemment  in  its  great  financial  extremity,  and 
of  sti^ngth  to  his  empire  at  large. 

**  Every  scheme  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  Jews  is  involved,  which 
emanates  from  external  souroes,  is,  not  imnaturaUy,  regarded  by  our 
coreligionists  with  suspicion.  I  may  as  well,  at  once,  state  that  Mr. 
Oliphant  is  actuated  by  no  kind  of  religious  feeling  in  the  matter. 
Anxious  to  discover  a  means  by  which  the  Sultan  might  show  that  pros- 
perity is  possible  under  his  rule,  he  has,  after  mature  deliberation,  hit 
upon  the  colonisation  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews — a  people  composed  of 
varied  nationalities—as  the  only  possible  solution  of  his  problem  which 
should  not  offend  political  prejudices.  Whether  the  success  of  his 
scheme  may  not  prove  to  be  the  comer-stone,  thus  fortuitously  laid,  of 
the  great  restoration  which  we  all  hope  for,  it  would  be  premature  to 
judge.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Oliphant  was  good  enough  to  read  to  me  the 
complete  rules  for  the  government  of  his  projected  colony,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  introduction  to  the  book,  before  alluded  to,  and  anything 
more  matured,  clearer,  or  more  intelligent,  it  has  rarely  been  my  lot  to 
listen  to.  Such  details  as  Mr,  Oliphant  allows  me  to  lay  before  your 
readers  are  given,  as  nearly  as  memory  will  permit,  in  his  own  words- 

'*  *  A  great  opportunity,'  Mr.  Oliphant  said,  *  is  now  being  afforded  to 
the  Sultan  of  manifesting  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  introduce  reforms 
into  one  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  his  empire,  which  stands  in  much 
need  of  it.  I  have  submitted  a  scheme  to  the  Turkish  Government  for 
the  colonisation  of  the  fertile  and  omoccupied  tract  of  land  lying  to  the 
east  .of  the  Jordan,  now  sparsely  inhabited  by  tribes  of  nomad  Arabs. 
This  tract,  which  I  myself  have  visited  and  examined,  consists  of  the 
land  of  Gideon  and  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Plains  of  Moab,  which 
formed  the  former  heritage  of  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Beuben.  This 
country  is  far  superior  in  productive  capacity  to  the  territory  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  the  mountains  of  Gilead  rising  to  a  height  of 
upwards  gf  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  being  heavily 
timbered,  well  watered,  and  susceptible  in  the  highest  degree  of  agri- 
cultural development.  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  inhabited,  the 
plains  in  the  south  forming  a  lofty  plateau  about  2,500  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  consisting  of  rich  arable  land,  cidtivated,  in  patches,  by  the 
Arabs ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Es  Salt,  there  is  no 
resident  population,  nor  landowners.  The  whole  tract  belongs  to  the 
Government,  which,  omitting  only  a  small  sheep-tax  levied  on  the 
Arabs,  derives  no  revenue  from  it.  The  entire  region  proposed  for 
colonisation  comprises  an  area  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  acres,,  vdiich 
should  become  the  property  of  an  Ottoman  company,  through  whose 
agency,  in  conjimction  with  the  Turkish  authorities,  it  should  be 
administered.     The  advantages   to   the  Turkish  Government  of   the 
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|>TOp086d  scheme  are  as  follows.  It  would  bring  into  caltivation  a 
rich  tract  of  country,  at  present  unproductive.  It  would  be  a  reform 
involying  no  expense  to  the  Porte,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  means 
of  proyiding  it  with  an  immediate  sum  of  money  to  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  lands.  It  would  prove  to  Europe  that  the  Jews  found  greater 
facilities  for  toleration  and  protection  in  Turk^  than  in  some  Christian 
countries.  It  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  soTereign  rights  of 
the  Porte,  as  the  administration  would  be  under  the  auspices  of  an 
Ottoman  'Compagnie  Anonyme,"  and  the  colonists  would  become 
Ottoman  subjects,  while  good  government  would  be  guaranteed  to 
them  by  special  regulations  having  the  Imperial  sanction.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  constitute  the  district  set  apart  for  colonisation  into  a  separate 
Sarjak  (province).  The  emigrants  would  not  be  exclusively  Jewish, 
but  an  asylum  would  be  afforded  to  many  Muslim  refugee  families  from 
Bulgaria  and  Boumelia,  who  have  proved  by  the  character  of  their 
farms,  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  abandon,  that  they  are  excellent 
farm-labourers.  The  fellaheen  would  also  flock  over  to  be  employed 
from  Western  Palestine,  where  they  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty. 
It  is  not  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  utilise  Jewish  labour  on  the 
soil,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  out  of  the  200,000  Jews  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  in  Europe)  enough  men  of  more  or  less 
capital  could  be  found  to  become  landlords.  As  an  investment,  farming 
in  Palestine,  when  properly  conducted,  is  most  remunerative.  The 
colony  coidd  be  connected  by  rail  with  the  port  of  Haifa,  by  way  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  has  a  good  incline  the  whole  way,  pre- 
senting no  engineering  difficulties.* 

*'  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  Mr.  Oliphant  has  hit  upon  the  only  present 
practicable  plan  of  colonisation  by  the  Jews.  In  their  present  condition 
of  insufficient  acclimatisation,  they  would  only  be  capable  of  directing 
the  economical  labour  of  the  fellaheen.  Later  on,  practice  and  custom 
might  make  them  agriculturalists  per  $e.  But  when  the  whole  of  Mr. 
01iphant*8  regulations  come  to  be  known,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  replete 
with  correct  appreciation,  and  to  be  eminently  practical  in  their 
character. 

*  *  The  Sultan  woxdd  deeurly  be  conferring  a  great  favour  upon  the  Jewish 
race,  for  which  they  would  be  very  grateful,  in  granting  a  concession  of 
this  nature.  All  they  need  is  some  kind  of  guarantee  for  protection  and 
good  government.  They  would,  in  aU  probability,  respond  to  his 
invitation,  and  they  would  do  their  utmost  to  prove,  by  making  their 
colony  a  success,  that  his  generosity  was  not  thrown  away ;  and  they 
woidd  make  it  into  a  model  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  province,  which 
might  be  imitated  obewhere,  and  be  the  beginning  of  a  system  which 
should  extend  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  strengthen  and  consolidate 
the  empire.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Arabs  will  not  be  found 
(Mr.  Oliphant  who  has  visited  the  district  and  dwelt  amongst  them 
says)  to  be  as  great  as  it  would  appear.  The  present  comparative  security 
which  reigns  there  proves  the  beneficial  results  of  the  presence  of  a  few 
troops.  /^  T 
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"  The  fact  that  the  Jews,  as  a  race,  are  interested  in  the  snocess  of  the 
project  divests  it  of  a  British  character.  It  is  essentially  of  an  unpolitical 
character  in  its  bearings,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  are  not  struggling 
to  acquire  an  independent  national  existence,  it  can  be  accompanied  by 
no  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Mr.  Oliphant  greatly 
hopes  that  when  his  proposed  company  is  brought  out,  our  co-rdigionists 
will  show,  by  the  liberality  of  their  support,  that  they  are  not  dead  to 
aU  efforts  which  tend  to  secure  some  occupation  by  them  of  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  without  involving  any  question  of  immediately  charitckble 
support  of  the  occupants. 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  Odessa,  December  21st,  1879."  "  Sydney  M.  Samuel." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '  *  Jevdsh  Chronicle.'' 

*^  Sir, — ^Having  read  with  much  interest  the  account  which  appears  in 
your  columns  of  Mr.  01iphant*8  scheme  for  the  Colonisation  of  Palestine, 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  a  few  facts  connected  with 
the  question. 

'*  The  character  of  the  district  selected  for  Colonisation,  also  gives  good 
reason  to  hope  for  success.  The  plateau  of  Moimt  Qilead,  elevated  2,500 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  is  always  considered  to  surpass  Western 
Palestine  in  the  healthiness  of  its  donate.  Well  supplied  with  water 
and  with  a  rich  arable  soil,  it  also  possesses  considnuble  forests  of  oak 
trees  towards  ihe  north,  while  a  sub- tropical  climate,  giving  facilities 
for  the  cultivation  of  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable,  exists  on 
the  lower  slopes  above  the  Jordan.  The  country,  though  now  entirely 
deserted,  proved,  as  we  know,  once  so  attractive  as  to  be  preferred  by 
somQ  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  the  Promised  Land  itself,  and  it  is  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  cities  which  continued  to  flourish  even  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century  of  the  ChriRtian  Era.  The  ruins  of  Ghulars,  Gerasa,  Hesh- 
bon,  Madeba,  &c.,  surpass  in  importance  any  remains  existing  West  of 
Jordan. 

'*  The  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  plains  of  Hauran  and 
Bashan,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Druses.  The  com  of  tiiis  northern 
district  is  of  remarkably  fine  quality,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
crops  equally  magnificent  should  not  be  produced  on  Moimt  (Hlead. 

'*  The  det^  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  scheme  will,  no  doubt,  show  that  the 
imdertaking  is  founded  on  principles  as  safe  as  that  which  is  laid  down 
in  your  correspondent's  letter,  one  which  I  have  already  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  in  your  columns — ^the  employment  of  the  native  popu- 
lation under  Jewish  landlords.  I  may  however  be,  perhaps,  permitted 
to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  principal  ditficulties  which  are  likely  to  be 
encountered,  and  of  the  evident  dangers  to  be  guarded  against. 

"  In  the  first  place  the  constitution  of- a  New  Sanjak  or  *  Standard  * — s 
Qovemmont  whose  ruler  woidd  be  directly  responsible  to  the  governor 
of  Syria,  Midhat  Pasha,  should  give  the  opportunity  for  instituting  a 
reformed  system  of  administration. 
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**  It  does  not  yet  appear  whether  the  governor  would  of  necessity  be  a 
Turk  or  (which  would  appear  possible)  a  member  of  the  Colony,  but  it 
is  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  choice  of  the  officials 
working  under  him  should  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  Colonists, 
and  that  the  laws  regulating  the  levying  of  the  taxes  should  be  modelled 
on  European  custom,  rather  than  on  the  unjust  and  ruinous  practice  of 
the  Turkish  administration — that  the  Colonists,  in  short,  should  be  pre- 
served from  the  official  corruption  and  licence  which  are  so  rapidly  re- 
ducing the  Syrian  peasantry  west  of  Jordan  to  a  condition  of  desperation. 

"  A  difficulty  which  would  not  be  experienced  west  of  Jordan  arises  on 
the  east,  namely,  that  of  dealing  with  the  Bedawin  or  nomadic  Arabs 
who  roam  over  the  deserted  country.  The  great  tribes  of  the  Sukr,  the 
Anezeh,  and  theBeni  Sakhr,  have  for  so  long  remained  undisturbed  occu- 
pants of  the  coimtry  *  beyond  Jordan,'  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  affixing 
their  tribe  marks  to  all  buildings  where  treasure  is  thought  to  lie  hid, 
a  simple  indication  of  their  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  country  and 
all  its  products. 

**  These  warlike  tribes  will  resent  and  possibly  resist- the  incursion  of 
Colonists.  The  attempt  forcibly  to  expel  them  would  lead  to  long  feuds 
and  constant  guerilla  warfare,  which  would  prove  very  damaging  to 
agricultural  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabs  have  learned  the 
value  of  money.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  many 
might  be  induced  to  settle  down  as  cxdtivators,  while  others  would 
become  breeders  of  cattle  in  pastoral  districts.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  Bedawin  farther  east,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are 
a  distinct  race  from  the  Fellahtn,  a  race  always  nomadic,  never  agricul- 
tural, and  claiming  a  hereditary  right  to  the  country  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  colonise. 

"The  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  port  of  Haifa  is  one  of  the 
first  requisites  for  the  success  of  the  scheme.  The  Colonists  would  find 
themselves  in  the  first  instance  almost  entirely  dependent  for  suppUos 
on  the  country  nearer  the  coast.  Caravans  of  camels  might  no  doubt 
be  at  first  organised  to  communicate  with  the  interior,  but  the  com- 
petition with  *the  country  already  cultivated  would  only  be  possible 
through  the  existence  of  rapid  means  of  communication. 

**  The  railway  presents  some  engineering  difficulties  connected  with  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan  valley,  but  they  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
From  Haifa  in  15  miles  it  would  rise  g^raduaUy  only  260  feet.  In  the 
next  15  it  would  fall  about  900,  following  the  broad  passage  down 
the  valley  of  Jezreel  to  the  Jordan.  Thence  by  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Hieromax  river  it  would  ascend  3,000  feet  in  about  30  miles.  The 
Jordan  once  crossed  branches  to  Damascus  on  the  north,  and  along  the 
pilgrim  route  southwards  to  Moab  would  in  time  be  made  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Haifa  has  long  been  proposed  as  a  terminus  for  the 
Euphrates  valley  railway,  and  although  the  northern  line  from  the 
Orontes  x>ossesses  more  important  advantages,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
railway  from  Haifa  might  easily  be  extended  northwards  to  Aleppo, 
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and  from  the  main  line  of  communication  throughout  Syria,  north  and 
south  by  Damascus  and  Hamah. 

*<  I  may  perhaps  note  that,  in  the  opinions  of  engineers,  a  light  steam 
tram  is  considered  far  better  fitted  in  the  first  instance  for  a  semi- 
civilised  country  than  a  heavy  line  requiring  greater  initial  expenditure. 
**  Heartily  wishing  success  to  a  scheme  which  appears  to  be  founded  on 
sound  principles,  and  supported  by  influential  and  able  men, 
**  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  Claude  R.  Coitdee,  Lieut.  B.E." 


THE  EMPIEE  OP  THE  HITTITES. 

lUprinUd  from  the  Times  of  J<muary  23ri,  1880. 

Oi^  of  the  most  curious  results  of  modem  research  has  been  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  great  and  influential  Empire  in  Western  Asia,  the 
very  existence  of  which  had  been  forgotten  in  the  days  of  classical 
antiquity.  Even  the  name  of  the  people  who  founded  it,  the  HitUtes, 
was  known  only  from  a  few  stray  notices  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
none  suspected  that  it  had  once  been  a  name  of  power  and  terror  to  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  East.  We  hear  in  Genesis  of  a  smaU  and  obscure 
Hittite  tribe  which  inhabited  the  south  of  Palestine  in  Patriarchal  times, 
and  whose  literary  character  might  perhaps  have  been  guessed  from  the 
title  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  "  Booktown,"  given  to  their  capital  Debir,  west 
of  Hebron.  Twice,  again,  in  the  Book  of  Kings  is  mention  made  of  the 
**  Kings  of  the  Hittites" — once  as  purchasers  of  the  horses  imported 
from  Egypt  by  the  merchants  of  Solomon  (1  Kings,  x.  29),  and  once 
as  the  dangerous  rivals  of  the  Syrian  Monarch  (2.  Kings,  vii.  6).  So 
libtle,  however,  was  known  of  their  history,  so  utterly  ignored  was  their 
existence  by  Cbeek  and  Latin  writers,  that  Professor  F.  Newman  once 
urged  these' two  references  as  evidences  of  the  unhistorical  character  of 
the  passages  in  which  they  occur. 

But  the  very  statements  which  Professor  Newman  believed  to  damage 
the  truth  of  the  Biblical  narrative  have  been  turned  into  arguments  in 
its  favour.  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  not  only  existed,  but  were  power- 
ful enough  to  threaten  Assyria  on  the  one  hand  and  Egypt  on  the  other, 
and  to  carry  the  arts  and  culture  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Euxine  and 
iBgean  Seas.  The  Hittites,  called  Kheta  by  the  Egyptians  and  Khatti 
by  the  Assyrians,  first  appear  on  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  Thothmes  III.,  in  the  16th  century  before  the  Otnistian  era. 
Thothmes  had  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia  beneath  his 
tule ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon  paid  him  tribute,  and  the  Hittites,  who 
occupied  the  north  of  Syria,  formed  part  of  his  empire.  It  is  probable 
that  they  h£td  but  recently  established  themselves  so  far  to  the  south ; 
at  all  events  their  place  is  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aram-naharaim 
or  Mesopotamia  in  the  wars  of  Thothmes  I.,  and  by  the  Rotennu  or 
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Semitic  Syrittna  in  the  wars  of  Thothmee  II.  Henoeforward  for  seyeral 
centuries  they  are  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy. 

The  two  centres  of  their  power  were  Carohemish  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Kadesh,  the  "Holy"  Oity,  on  the  Orontes.  Amen-em-heb,  an 
officer  of  Thothmes  m.,  tells  us  how  he  had  brought  spoil  and  captives 
from  the  land  of  Carchemish  and  Aleppo,  and  how,  during  the  siege  of 
Kadesh,  he  had  killed  '*  a  mare  "  sent  by  the  King  of  Kadesh  against 
the  besieging  forces,  and  had  led  the  Egyptians  through  the  breach  they 
eventually  made  in  *'  the  new  waUs  "  of  the  town.  The  Hittites,  too, 
took  their  share  in  the  great  confederacy  which  was  defeated  by  Thoth- 
mes at  the  battle  of  Megiddo— an  event  which  laid  the  whole  of  Palestine 
at  the  feet  of  the  Egyptian  conqueror. 

The  conquests  of  Thothmes,  however,  were  not  permanent.  About 
two  centuries  afterwards,  hia  successor,  Seti  I.,  was  confronted  by  a 
formidable  league  of  Syrian  and  Canaanite  tribes,  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  Hittites.  Once  more  the  arms  of  the  Egyptians  triumphed,  but 
the  triumph  was  only  momentary.  Bamses  n.,  the  Sesostris  of  Greek 
historians,  whose  accession  may  be  placed  about  1400  B.o.,  found  him- 
self attacked  in  the  fourth  year  of  his.  reign  by  a  wide-reaching  con- 
federacy of  Asiatic  nations,  who  aU  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Hittite 
princes  of  Carohemish  and  Kadesh.  The  Hittite  monarch  had  gathered 
under  his  flag  the  tribes  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Western  Armenia,  and  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  story  of  the  struggle  has  been  recorded  in  a  long  epic 
by  tiie  contemporary  court  poet  Pentaur.  Bamses  is  there  invested  with 
the  character  and  prowess  of  a  divine  hero ;  like  the  demigods  of  Homer, 
the  gods  fight  on  his  behalf,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole  war  is  made  to 
depend  on  the  might  of  his  single  arm.  The  battie  raged  round  the 
walls  of  Kadesh  till  the  Hittites,  terrified  by  the  superhuman  deeds  of 
the  Egyptian  monarch,  fled  precipitately  and  agreed  to  terms  of  peace. 
Such  at  least  is  the  account  of  the  epic  writer ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  contest  was  not  decided  till  the  2l6t  year  of  Bamses,  when 
both  sides,  wearied  out  by  the  varying  fortunes  of  a  long  war,  determined 
to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  Hittite  text  of  this  treaty  was  engraved  on  a 
silver  plate  and  sent  to  Bamses  by  *'  the  Cband-Buke  of  the  Hittites, 
Kheta-Sira,  by  the  hand  of  his  heorald  Tartisbu  and  his  herald  Bames." 
The  Egyptian  translation  of  the  treaty  has  been  preserved,  and  we  learn 
from  it  that  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  formed  between  the 
rival  monarohs,  each  of  whom  promised  to  come  to  the  other's  assistance 
in  case  or  foreign  attack,  and  to  deliver  up  all  political  offenders  or  other 
criminals  who  may  have  fled  from  the  one  country  into  the  other.  The 
treaty  seems  to  have  been  observed  for  about  a  century,  when  we  find 
the  Hittites  and  Egyptians  i^^aan  engaged  in  hostilities.  Bamses  HI. 
(about  1280  B.O.)  led  the  Egyptians  as  far  as  Carchemish  itself,  and 
returned  home  with  spoil  and  prisoners  from  various  Hittite  towns. 
But  the  Hittites  were  no  longer  so  powerful  as  they  had  been.  The 
central  authority  had  disappeared,  and  each  of  the  chief  cities  was  ruled 
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by  an  independent  prince.  Kadesli»  too»  seems  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Syrian,  Carchemish  from  henceforth  becoming  the  sole  centre 
of  the  various  Hittite  tribes.  Situated  as  it  was  on  the  Euj^irates,  it 
commanded  the  high  road  of  commerce  and  war  which  led  from  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  into  Asia  Minor  on  the  one  side,  and  Palestine  on  the 
other.  Driven  back  from  the  south  by  the  rising  Semitic  kingdoms  of 
Syria,  the  Hittites  were  forced  to  compensate  themselves  by  conquests  in 
the  north  and  west.  In  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.  (b.c.  1130),  they  were  still  paramount  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Lebanon.  They  hisul  subdued  the  Aramean  tribes  of  Syria ;  Pethor,  the 
home  of  Balaam,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sajur  and  the  Euphrates,  had 
become  a  Hittite  city,  and  their  sway  extended  as  far  as  the  Enzine. 
The  Colohians  and  Urumians,  who  inhabited  Western  Armenia  or  Cap- 
padocia,  were  tributary  to  the  King  of  Carchemish  and  furnished  hkn 
with  troops,  4,000  of  whom  were  defeated  by  the  Assyrian  invader. 
But  from  this  time  onward  the  power  of  the  Hittites  was  on  the  wane. 
Threatened  by  the  Arameans  on  the  west  and  by  the  Assyrians  on  the 
east,  they  became  more  and  more  confined  to  the  territory  immediately 
surrounding  Carchemish.  The  two  Assyrian  kings,  Assur-natsirpal 
(b.O.  883—858)  and  his  son  Bhalmaneser  II.  (b.c.  858 — 823),  overthrew 
them  and  their  allies,  captured  their  cities,  seized  Pethor  and  the  ford  it 
commanded,  and  exacted  an  enormous  tribute  of  gold,  bronze,  lead, 
precious  stones  and  stu£EiB,  and  other  objects  from  the  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants of  Carchemish.  After  a  respite  granted  by  the  temporary  weakness 
of  Assyria,  the  Hittites  were  once,  more  attacked  under  Sargon ;  thehr 
last  monarch,  Pisitis,  was  defeated  and  slain  (b.o.  717),  and  Carchemish 
made  the  seat  of  an  Assyrian  governor.  The  wars  carried  on  by  the 
Assyrians  against  Phoenicia  soon  afterwards  caused  the  stream  of  t^ade 
to  be  diverted  to  the  old  Hittite  capital,  where  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  met  together.  The  maneh  or  maund'of  Carchemish  became 
a  standard  of  weight  and  money,  and  it  was  not  until  tiie  fall  of  Assyria 
that  the  decline  of  the  dty  can  be  said  to  have  begun.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  still  considered  the  key  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates  at  the 
time  when  the  ambition  of  Pharaoh  Necho  was  overthrown  by  Nebtiohad- 
nezzar.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  in  Greek  times  under  the  name  of 
Hierapolis,  the  Sacred  City  of  the  Asiatic  Gk>ddess. 

The  site  of  Carchemish  was  long  a  hotly-debated  question.  Ciroesium 
was  the  spot  usually  seleot«d,  but  the  selection  threw  the  geographical 
statements  of  the  Aiuyrian  inscriptions  into  hopeless  confusion.  M. 
Maspero  next  proposed  Mumbij,  the  ancient  Bambyce,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Aleppo,  but  this  site  also,  though  better  agreeing  witii  the  dctta 
of  the  inscriptions  than  Ciroesium,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
discovery  of  its  real  position  is  due  to  Mr.  Skene,  at  that  time  British 
Consul  at  Aleppo,  and  the  verification  of  the  discovery  was  the  last 
achievement  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  lamented  Assyrian  decipherer. 
On  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  midway  between  the  village  of 
Sajur  and  Birejik,  which  now  overlooks  the  ford  over  the  Euphrates 
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traversed  by  the  carayanB,  is  a  huge  mound  of  earthy  coTering  an  area 
as  large  as  that  of  Bloomsbory,  and  composed  of  the  crumbling  remains 
of  the  Hittite  capital.  The  ruined  walls  and  towers  which  still  surround 
the  mound>  as  well  as  fragments  of  masonry  and  sculpture  found  upon 
its  surface,  had  struck  Fococke  and  some  others  of  our  older  travellers, 
and  the  ruins  had  been  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  G^errh®  or  Europus. 
We  now  know  that  they  represent  a  far  richer  and  more  famous  city 
than  either  of  these,  and  that  the  relics  preserved  among  them  belong  to 
a  much  more  remote  age  than  tiiat  of  any  Qreek  town.  They  go  by  the 
name  of  Jerabis,  and  the  excavations  which  are  at  present  being  con- 
ducted in  them  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Consul  Henderson  have  already 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  interesting  monuments,  two  of  which 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  A  writer  in  the  Cologne  Gazette, 
quoted  by  us  in  our  impression  of  January  1,  says  of  the  most  recent 
excavations  :— 

<<  I  have  seen  on  the  spot  the  following  three  monuments : — ^f^rst,  a 
large  square  limestone  block ;  upon  it  is  a  high  relief  representing  a  lion 
stretched  out  at  length,  against  which  two  persons  are  advancing. 
Secondly,  the  lower  halves  of  two  great  basaltic  blocks,  representing  in 
high  relief  the  lower  halves  of  three  persons.  Thirdly,  a  column-like 
stone  of  a  similar  kind,  with  an  inscription  on  one  side  and  on' the  other 
apparently  the  figure  of  a  woman.  The  inscription  is  perfectly  dear, 
and  oonsLsts  of  the  pictures  of  animals,  animals*  heads,  and  many  other 
signs  or  characters  which  for  the  present  are  quite  enigmatical.  In  spite 
of  some  similarities  with  the  writing  on  the  often-mentioned  stones  from 
Hamath,  now  preserved  in  the  Stamboul  Museum,  the  above  inscription 
is  not  aU  in  the  same  character  or  language  as  the  latter.  At  first  sight 
the  costumes  appear  purely  Assyrian,  but  on  careful  inspection  numerous 
details  are  discovered  which  are  not  at  all  Assyrian.  These  monuments 
will  probably  soon  be  floating  on  rafts  down  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
find  their  way  over  the  sea  to  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Henderson  has 
broken  new  ground  of  the  highest  antiquity.  We  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess in  his  further  efforts." 

The  recovery  of  Carohemish  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  Hittite 
Empire  have  led  to  results  unexpectedly  important  to  the  history  of 
Western  writing  and  Western  culture.  Carchemish  was  a  centre  from 
which  the  art,  the  religion,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  East  may  have 
been  carried  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  .^BSgean,  and  thence  to  Greece. 
Its  inhabitants  could  further  l>oast  of  belonging  to  a  race  which  had 
achieved  what  it  has  been  granted  to  but  few  to  achieve — the  invention 
of  a  system  of  writing.  They  used  hieroglyphic  characters  for  this 
purpose,  some  of  which  preserved  their  primitive  pictorial  forms,  while 
others  ceased  to  bear  more  than  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  objects  they 
originally  denoted.  The  characters  are  always  engraved  on  stone  in 
relief,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  first  materials  employed  for 
writing  were  fusible  tablets  of  metal,  such  as  that  on  which  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Egyptians  was  inscribed,  or  those  which^must  once 
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have  filled  the  niclies  observed  by  M.  Benan  in  the  dilb  of  Syria.  Among 
the  clay  impressions  of  seals  inscribed  with  Eg3rptian  and  Phosnidan 
legends  which  were  found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  record  chamber  of 
Sennacherib's  palace  were  some  which  bore  characters  unlike  any  erer 
noticed  before.    For  many  years  these  attracted  little  attention.     In 
1870,  however,  certain  curiously  inscribed  stones  (one  of  which  had  been 
observed  by  Burckhardt  as  far  back  as  1812)  were  discovered  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  bazaar  at  Hamah,  the  ancient  Hamath,  and  partially 
published  in  the  first  statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 
Squeezes  and  photographs  of  them  were  taken  in  the  following  year  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  copies  of  which  were  published  in  Burton  and 
Drake's  **  Unexplored  Syria,"  together  with  an  account  of  their  history 
and  character.    Five  short  inscriptions  were  altogether  brought  to  li^t, 
three  of  which  are  practically  duplicates.    In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery having  been  made  at  Hamah,  the  hieroglyphs  of  which  the  in- 
scriptions consist  were  termed  Hamathite,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
were  identical  with  the  mysterious  characters  on  the  seal  impressionB 
from  Nineveh.    Subsequently  another  inscription  in  the  same  characters 
was  discovered  at  Aleppo,  while  a  missionary— -Mr.  Davis— copied  yet 
another,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  sculpture,  in  a  wholly 
different  part  of  Asia,  the  ancient  Lyoaonia.    It  thus  became  evident 
that  the  so-called  Hamathite  system  of  writing  was  not  confined  to 
Hamath  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  must  have  been  carried  beyond  the 
confines  of  Gilicia.     This  and  other  facts  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
really  of  Hittite  origin,  and  marked  the  presence  of  Hittite  influenoe 
wherever  it  was  found.    The  literary  character  of  the  Hittites  was  known 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which,  for  instance,  make  mention  of  a 
certain  "  writer  of  books  of  the  vile  Eheta." 

The  discovery  of  Carchemish  came  most  opportimely  to  confirm  the 
belief.  On  the  summit  of  the  mound  which  covers  its  remains  Mr.  Smith 
noticed  a  broken  statue,  resembling  in  both  dress  and  style  of  art  the 
figures  copied  by  Mr.  Davis  on  the  rocks  of  Ibreez  in  Lycaoniai  and 
bearing  an  inscription  in  what  we  may  now  term  Hittite  hieroglyphs. 
Subsequent  excavations  on  the  same  site  have  proved  beyond  question 
that  these  curious  characters  were  the  peculiar  prox>erty  of  tiie  ISttite 
race.  The  two  monuments  sent  a  few  months  ago  from  Jerabis  to  the 
British  Museum  are  thickly  covered  with  them,  and  show  that  the  forms 
found  on  the  stones  of  Hamath  are  later  modifications,  having  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  the  older  and  more  perfect  forms  of  Carchemish 
that  running  hand  has  to  printed  type.  What  gives  additional  interest 
to  these  still  undcciphered  hieroglyphs  is  the  probability  that  they  are 
the  source  of  the  syllabary  in  the  characters  of  which  a  large  number  of 
Cyprian  Greek  inscriptioDS  are  written  as  well  as  the  legends  on  the  in- 
scribed objects  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Troy.  This  curious  Cypriote 
syllabary,  as  it  is  called,  must  once  have  been  widely  used  throughout 
Asia  Minor,  imtil  superseded  by  the  simpler  Phoanidan  alphabet.  The 
>cal  alphabets  of  Lycia,  Caria,  and  other  districts,  however^^oontinued 
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to  HBe  some  of  the  older  dkaraoters,  lor  wliioh  there  were  no  equivalents 
among  the  GnBOO-Phoanioian  letters. 

If  the  origin  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary  is  to  be  sought  in  the  hieroglyphs 
of  Oarchemish,  the  presumption  arises  that  Hittite  influence  must  once 
haTe  extended  into  Asia  idnor.  This  Mr.  Sayoe  has  lately  prored  to  be 
the  ease.  He  has  pointed  out  that  certain  remarkable  sculptures  at 
Eyuk  and  Bog^iar  Keui  (possibly  the  ancient  Pteria),  on  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Halys,  are  shown  by  their  style,  dress,  and  general  charac- 
teristics to  be  of  Hittite  derivation.  What  is  more,  they  are  accompanied 
by  inscriptions  in  ffittite  characters.  The  Hittite  sciUpture  discovered 
by  Mr.  Davis  in  Lyoaonia  has  already  been  noticed,  and  two  more  Hittite 
monuments  are  now  known  to  exist  in  the  same  locality.  The  silver 
mines  near  which  they  are  found  were  probably  the  attraction  which 
brought  their  engravers  to  the  spot.  Another  Hittite  monument  was 
met  with  by  Perrot,  forming  part  of  an  old  fort  whidi  commanded  the 
ancient  road  from  Pessinus  to  Anoyra.  But  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
covery of  all  stOl  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  famous  figures  sculp- 
tured above  the  roads  from  Ephesus  to  Phoccea  and  from  Smyrna  to 
Saides,  which  Herodotus  (11.,  106)  believed  to  represent  the  Egyptian 
Sesostris,  turn  out  to  be  memorials  of  his  enemies,  the  Hittites.  The 
figures  were  set  up  at  the  place  where  the  two  roads  met,  in  a  ravine  now 
called  Earabel,  and  the  spears  they  had  in  their  hands  served  as  signposts, 
the  one  pointing  to  Ephesus,  the  other  to  Smyrna.  One  of  them  has 
been  known  for  more  than  forty  years ;  the  other,  which  is  the  one  more 
parttcularly  described  by  Herodotus,  has  been  but  recently  brought  to 
light.  Both«  however,  are  equally  Hittite,  and  the  inscription  which 
still  remains  on  the  first  of  them  is  written  in  Hittite  hieroglyphs. 

Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Hittites  once  made  their  way 
as  far  as  the  ^gean.  We  can  trace  them  by  the  monuments  they  have 
left  behind  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Lydia  on  the  other. 
In  moving  westward  they  followed  two  paths,  the  northern  one  along 
which  OroBSUs  afterwards  marched  against  Oyrus,  and  the  southern  one 
subsequently  traversed  by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand.  Both  met 
in  Sardes,  and  here  in  the  capital  of  Lydia  was  the  centre  from  which 
Hittite  influence  in  tiiewest  may  have  radiated,  if  it  ever  did  so  at  all. 
But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  peculiar  art  of  Asia  Minor  has 
long  excited  the  interest  and  curiosily  of  archeeologists.  It  is  based  on 
the  art  of  Assryia,  but  has  undergone  certain  changes  and  modifications 
which  give  it  a  very  special  form.  In  the  opinion  of  some  its  origin  has 
been  discovered.  They  allege  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Hittites, 
and  that  the  spot  where  it  first  took  its  peculiar  shape  was  the  Hittite 
capital  Oarchemish.  Here  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  styles  met  together, 
and  were  modified  by  the  genius  of  an  alien  people.  The  sphinx  and 
solar  disk  were  borrowed  from  Egypt,  almost  all  else  from  Nineveh. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  inventions  of  the  Hittite  artists  was 
the  double-headed  eagle,  which  may  be  seen  among  the  sculptures  of 
Eyuk  and  Boghar  Keui,  and  which  after  becoming  the  symbol  of  the 
Seljuk  Sultans  is  now  the  crest  of  two  Teutonic  Empires,   ^  by  CiOOglC 
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But  the  influenoe  of  ICttite  art  was  not  oonfined  to  Ada  Miiior.  It 
spread  from  tlienoe  to  the  islands  of  the  Ardhipelago  and  to  Gxeeoe 
itself.  There  is  nmdh  in  the  art  of  early  Qreeoe»  more  especially  as  dis- 
played  inobjeots  lately  found  at  Myoense  and  elsewhere,  whidh  oanaot 
be  derived  from  a  Phcenioian  sonroe*  and  it  is  just  this  eLement  which 
resembles  the  Hittite  art  of  Asia  Minor.  The  old  legends  whiohbron^t 
Felops  and  his  riches  from  the  banks  of  the  Paotohis  had,  after  all,  a 
grain  of  truth  at  their  bottom.  The  germs  of  Greek  art  may  bave  all 
come  from  Assyria;  but  they  came  by  two  differentpaths,  partly  through 
the  hands  of  the  Phoenioiana,  partly  through  those  ol  the  Hittites. 

What  they  were  in  race  and  language  is  still  unknown,  and  can  only 
be  determined  when  the  excavations  at  Jerahis  have  been  carried  further, 
and  the  discovery  of  more  inscriptions  has  furnished  us  with  means  of 
deciphering  them.  Mr.  Dunbar  Heath,  indeed,  fancies  that  they  spoke 
an  Aramean  language,  but  their  proper  names  as  recorded  on  the 
monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  are,  as  Brugsch  Bey  has  already  ob* 
served,  not  Semitic  An  inspection  of  the  inscriptions,  however,  se^na 
to  show  that  they  marked  the  relations  of  grammar  by  the  aid  of  suffixea* 
and  beyond  this  we  cannot  at  present  go.  It  is  possible  that,  like  the 
dialect  of  the  mysterious  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Van,  the  language 
they  spoke  belonged  to  a  family  of  speech  now  represented  by  Georgian. 
In  the  words  of  an  eminent  Egyptian  scholar,  '*  future  discoveries  wiU 
afford  convincing  proofs  "  that  this  Empire,  **  in  the  highest  antiquity, 
was  of  an  importance  which  we  can  now  only  guess  at.*' 


ERRATA—"  QUARTERLY  STATEMENT,"  1879. 

P.  128,  line  26,  far  "  haroob  "  read  «» ktrobbali.** 
V.    „      „   ^9,  after**  fixes**  read**  in." 
P.    „      „   41,>br"riak"rMk«"theriik." 
P.  129,    „    30,/or"b*9t"rttid  "firrt." 
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DBCEHBER  22NI>,  1879>  TO  MABCH  lOTH,  1880. 


a  denote!  Annual  Sabecriber. 


*i»*  U  any  omlnion  or  miitake  be  obeenred  In  the  (oUowing  lists,  the  Seeretaiy  wUl  be 
to  be  informed  of  it,  and  will  reotify  the  error  in  we  next  QuarUHy  Stat$in$fU. 


rery  glad 


aRev.H.  H.  Adcock  

aT.  S.  Aldis,  Esq 

oRev.  D.  Anderson 

aC.  J.  AngoSy  Esq 

aRey.  R.  Appleton 

MiB8  Archer  

aThe  Misses  Badcock 

•Mrs.  Backhouse 

oMn.  Balfoor-Kinnear  

aThos.  Barely,  Esq.  

aRev.  J.  W.  Bordsley 

aLady    Eathenne     Raymond 

Barker 

aMissH.  Barlow 

aMiss  S.  Barrott 

aW.  Barron,  Esq.    

aMiss  Barstow 

aMiss  Beanfort 

aRer.  C.  D.  Beckford 

aO.  P.  Beley,  Esq 

oJas.  Berry,  Esq. 

aRev.  W.  R.  Bell    

Rev.  R.  P.  Bent  (lecture  at 
Hardingham,  Norfolk) 

Mrs.  Growther  Beynon    

Mri.Birkbeck    

aBiimingham   Sonday  School 

Union 

aE.  T.  Bkcket, 
aF.  E.  Blackstcne, 
aRey.  W.  H.  Blamire. 

oC.  K  Block,  Esq 

aMiss  S.  Bonme 

aRey.  D.  J.  BoutQower 
aRey.  R.  Q.  Bromfield 

aRey.  J.  Brooke 

aMrs.  Cornish  Browne 
aMrs.  Rnddle  Browne 
aRey.  J.  Bowman  


£  8. 

d. 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

0 

0  10 

e 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

2  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

« 

83  6 

0 

Brought  forward... 

aF.  R.  Boyton,  Esq 

aMrs.  G.  N.  Buller 

aRey.  F.  G.  Bnmahy 

aA.  F.  Buxton,  Esq.  , 

Mrs.  Camidge 

aJno.  Carlisle,  Esq. 

aRey.  A.  J.  J.  Cachem&ille 
aG.  Leybum  Carley,  Esq. ... 

aRey.  T.  W.  Corr  

aRey.  J.  L.  Carrick 

oJoh  Caudwell,  Esq 

aT.  Chapman,  Esq. 

aMiss  Cnamhers 

aRev.  G.  Christian 

Dean  Church 

aThe  Master  of  Clare 

aMajor  Clark    

Rev.  F.  T.  Colby  

Col.  A.  C.  Cook,  R.E.  

aCoL  Cooke,  R.E 

aJ.  E.  Cooper,  Esq 

aW,  C.  Co^perthwaite,  Esq. 

aMrs.  Cornish 

aMiss  Corrie 

aMiss  G.  M.  Corrie 

aMrs.  A.  H.  H.  Corsbie    ... 

aG.  C.  Conrthope,  Esq 

aH.  Courtier,  Esq 

aRev.  M.  B.  Cowell 

aGenl.  Craeklow 

aMrs.  G.  B.  Crewdson   

aA.  Crosbie,  Esq 

aRev.  T.  Dalton 

aRey.  Dr.  Dalton 

aRey.  W.  H.  Davey  

aRev.  Jas.  Davidson  

aMrs.  Davies  

aS.  Derham,  Esq 


£  «. 

d. 

33  « 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

e 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

• 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

« 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

« 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

6  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

2  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

75    9    0 


Digitized  by 


Google 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Brought  forward 

aBev.  Philipin  Do  Riviere 

aRev.  W.  W.  Dickinson 

G.  D.  "W.  Digby,  Esq 

aRey.  H.  Donglas  

Bishop  of  Dover 

aRev.  R.  Drake  

aCapt.  A.  Dmmmond    

alira.  Cecil  Dnunmond 

oE.  A.  Drummondy  Esq 

oJas.  Duncan,  Esq 

oM.  Dutui    

oT.  Eden,  Esq.    

aRev.  E.  P.  ^dnip  (1870-80) 

aG.  T.  Edwards,  Esq. 

(tRsv,  G.  H.  S^erton 

aRev.  J.  Emene 

aMiss  Emmett 

Miss  Anne  Everard  

aRev.  M.  T.  Farrer! 

aRev.  A.  R.  Fansset  

aRev.  R.  W.  Fiake 

Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler 

aRev.  A.  Fuller  

Free  Church,  Crieff  

aRev.  F.  H.  Fweth 

aMis.  Fremlin 

aRev.  A.  Fumeaux 

aW.  H.  Gamlen,  Esq 

aRev.  Jas.  Gamble 

Da  (Galilee)  ... 

aW.  GJamett,  Esq. ...; 

alCisB  Gairatt 

alCisB  H.  Gell 

aMrs.  (3eoige  

aMrs.  Germon 

aMrs.  Ctoddard 

aJ.  V.  GrM;ory,  Esq 

aRev.  W.  Greenstreet 

aJ.  A.  Guise,  Esq.  

oG.  P.  Griffith,  Esq.  

aMajor-GenL  Halliday    

aMiss  Halton  

Rev.  G.  B.  Hamilton   

aW.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

aS.  Hanson,  Esq 

aMiss  C.Hardy  

aMiss  Harris    

aRev.  S.  T.  Hawtrey 

aCoL  Hebbert 

oR.  Henderson,  Esq. 

aRev.  A.  Henderson  

Rev.  Lord  C.  A.  Hervey 

aRev.  J.  Hewetson 

aRev.  T.  B.  Heygate  (1879-80) 
aA.  H.  Heywood,  Esq 


£  s.   d, 

76    9    0 

0  5 
2  2 
2  10 

1  1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

110 
10  0 
110 
2  2  0 
0  10    6 

0  10    6 

1  0 
1    1 

1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
5 
1 


0  10 
2    5 


1    1 
0  10 


1 
2  0 
1  1 
5  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  « 
110 
0  10    6 

0  10    « 

1  0 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

1  0 


0  10    6 


0 
0 
2 
0 

1 

2  2 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10  d 
110 
10  0 
110 
5    6    0 


142  10    0 


Brought  forward 

aB.  A.  Heywooid,  Esq 

aT.  Hickes,  E^. 

aRev.  Melsup  Hill 

aHiram  Hitchcock,  Esq 

Miss  A.  M.  Hoare 

oS.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq 

aRev.  F.  W.  Holland  (1879-80) 

aMrs.  Holland 

aRev.  C.  H.  Hole   

Rev.  Dr.  F.  J.  A.  Hort    

aMiss  Amelia  Hunter 

aMrs.  Huish 

aDr.  Hutchinson 

aRev.  W.  Inge    

aLeonard  Jaones,  Esq 

aR.  Janson,  Esq 

aRev.  Canon  Jarratt  

aMrs.  C.  Eemble 

aHeixDr.  Kersten 

aRev.  J.  Kinross 

aR.  L.  Kirby,  Esq. 

aRev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick 

alieut.  Kitchener  

J.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq 

aRev.  T.  Jjadds  

aF.  Lambert,  Esq. 

aMrs.  F.  Lambert  

aF.  A.  Heygate  Lambert,  Esq. 
aRev.  W.  Lance 


aG.  H.  Lawrence,  Esq.  

aR.  E.  Leader,  Esq.  (1879-80) 

oC.  H.  S.  Leicester,  Esq. 

aM  Le  Lievre 

W.  H.  Leiffhton,  Esq 

aRev.  J.  Leliesurier 

aW,  Lethaby,  Esq 

aDr.  Lortet 

Lady  Low 

oJno.  McKinnell,  Esq 

aW.  B.  Maingay,  Esq 

aRev.  J.  Marshall  

afiCiss  Martin    

aS.  Symons  Martyn,  Esq. 

aT.  B.  Martin,  Esq 

aRev.  J.  Mathwin  

aC.  L.  Methuen,  £sq.(1879-80> 
aR.  Morton  Middletom,  Esq.... 

aW.  M.  H.  Milner,  Esq 

aP.  H.  Minshall,  Esq 

aMiss  E.  Mitchell  

aJ.  C.  Moon,  Esq.  

D.  Inglis  Money,  Esq. 

aRev.  J.  H.  Moore 

aHenry  Morris,  Esq 

Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross  ... 


£i.  d, 

142  10   0 

1    1 

0  10 

1  1 


198    2  11 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


UST   OF  SUOSCHIPTIOMS. 


£   s.    d. 

Brought  forward 

198    2  11 

«Rev.  W.  Morton   

0  10     6 

aRev.  H.  Mullins   

1     1     0 

oRev.  H.  Munn  

0  10    6 

aRcv.  F.  H.  Murray  

10    0 

aRev.  Vernon  Musgrave 

10    0 

aBishop  of  Nelson  

1     1     0 

aG.  Newman,  Esq. 

0  10     0 

aF.  Newth,  Esq 

1     1     0 

aJ.  Noble,  Esq 

2     0     0 

«R,  M.  Norman,  Esq 

1     0    0 

aMrs.  Norris 

2    2    0 

aS.  H.  Officer,  Esq. 

5     5    0 

aW.  Ogle,  Esq.,  M.D 

1     1     0 

aF.  R.  Ohlson,  Esq 

0  10     0 

aRev.  G.  D.  W.  Ommanney ... 

10     0 

aMiss  R.  8.  Orlebar  

1     1     0 

aMrs.  Ormond 

0  10    6 

dW,  H.  Owen,  Esq 

110 

Hon.  Mrs.  Paley  

0  10    6 

aC.  E.  Parker,  Em 

1     0    0 

Ofliil.  R.  Pftrk«r* 

10    0 

aMisB  Partridge  

110 

aCoL  Peard 

1  1  0 
10    0 

Rer.  Canon  Pearson 

dD,  M.  Peebles,  Esq 

10    0 

aAlexander  Pccko  ver,  Esq 

1  10    0 

aRev.  G.  T.  Pilcher    

2     2    0 

H.Peto,  Esq 

10    0 

aDr.  Phen6  (1878-79) 

2    2    0 

oCapt  Philp    

110 

oJ.  3.  Plowes,  Esq 

110 

aR  J.  Presslevi  Esq 

0  10    6 

aRev.  T.  Prioe^.i... 

0  10  6 
110 

aRev.  W.  H.  B.  Pioby 

oRer.  E.  S.  Prout  

0  10  6 
110 

aRev.  Jno.  E.  P^or  

oJ.  F.  Rawdon,  Esq. 

0  10    0 

aW.  R  Reeves,  Esq. 

0  10    0 

aMiss  L.  C.  Relton 

1     0    0 

Rev.  J.  Rigand 

oJ.  Nisbet  Robertson,  Esq.  ... 

0  10    0 

110 

aRev.  Divie  Robertson  

1     1     0 

aRev.  0.  Robson  (1878-79)   ... 

1     1     0 

aDr.  Rogers  

10     0 

aRev.  T.  G.  Rooke 

2    2    0 

aRev.  W.  A.  Rouse 

0  10    6 

ffMrs.  Rouwf.... 

0  5    0 

1  1     0 

aW,  H.  Rylands,  Esq.  ........ 

aL'Abb^  Laurent  de  St.  Aignau 

0    5    0 

aMiss  E.  Secretan  

0  10    6 

aRev.  H.  Smith 

1     1     0 

aAithur  Smith,  Esq 

0  10    6 

oCoL  E.  Smyth  

1     1     0 

aB.  J.  Snaps,  Esq. 

110 

aDr.  Socin 

0  10  0 
110 

aRev.  W.  J.  Stacey    

< 

256    1  11 

1 1  Brought  forward 

I,  oW.  Slandering,  Esq 

!  an,  Stear,  Esq 

]  aRev.  Dr.  Steel.  D.D 

jl  allev.  S.  A.  Steinthal 

't  aH.  Stoke*',  Esq 

,1  aE.  Strickland,  Esq 

allev.  R.  A.  II.  Stroud 

I  aCol.  W.  Stuart 

rtRev.  G.  Studdcrt  

i  aMi»s  J.  Sutherland    

aH.Ffoulkes  Taylor,  Esq.  (1  SSI) 

1     Rev.  A.  Taylor 

all  Taylor,  Esq 

'  aMiss  Taylor    

aRev.  Roderick  Terry 

oJ.  D.  D.  Thomas,  Esq 

aRev.  R.  U.  Todd  

aMiss  H.  Townsend    

aRev.  Dr.  Trail   

I    Rev.  Canon  Tristram    

aRev.  M.  Tucker 

aF.  F.  Tuckett,  Esq 

aMiss  A.  J.  Tufhell    

aMrs.  Wyndham  Tufnell   

aRev.  W.  Twies  Turner 

aDr.  J.  Vanghan 

Rev.  W.  H.  Widford    

aMiss  Walker  

aRev.  T.J.  Walton    

aG.  F.  Watts,  Esq 

aT.  R.  Watts,  Esq 

aMiss  Watson  

aW.  Waterfall,  Esq 

aRev.  H.  H.  Westmore 

aJno.  Whitehead,  Esq 

Do.  (don.) 

aN.  C.  White,  Esq 

aRev.  F.  E.  Wigram  

oSirR.  Wilbraham 

aMrs.  E.  S.  Wilkinson  ..; 

aP.  A.  Williams,  Es«i 

aMiss  Williams   

aE.  S.  Wiles,  Esq.  (1879-80)... 

aRev.  E.  Wilson , 

allev.  J.  Winter 

aRev.  F.  C.  Woodhouse 

aRev.  T.  Woodruff 

aRev.  G.  O.  Wray  

aMiss  Louisa  G.  Wray   

aRev.  W.  H.  Wright 

aMrs.  Holt  Yates 

aMrs.  Baring  Young  

aMiss  Young    

Jas.  Young,  Esq.  (don.)  

aW.  B.  Young,  Esq 


£    s. 

d. 

256     1  11 

2    2 

0 

I     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

0  K 

e 

2    • 

0 

0  1^ 

0 

0  10 

e 

0  10 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

1     0 

# 

0  10 

s 

1     1 

0 

2    2 

0 

1     1 

0 

10    0 

0 

0  !• 

6 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

0    5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

e 

1   1 

0 

5    5 

ft 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1     1 

6 

2    2 

0 

0  10 

^ 

0  10 

(> 

1  1  0 
1  1  0 
110 
0  10     6 

0  10  e 

1  0 

1   1 
1   1 

5    6 

1   1 


323    6    .*> 


Digitized  by 


Gdogle 
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£     5. 


Brought  forwaH 323 

Collected    by  Bev.   F.   C. 
Lon^:— 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hemsworth    1 

Mrs.  Read  ;     1 


325    8    5 


Brought  forward. 

Mrs.  Lewis 

Miss  Steam    

L.  Webb,  Esq 


£   $, 

825  8 
0  10 
0  6 
0    5 


5 
0 
0 
0 


326    8     5 


FROM  LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
AcknotcUdged  in  detail  under  special  heading. 


Brought  forward 32 

Aberdeen  

Bishops  Waltham 

Brighton 

Bornley.. 

Cheltenham 

Darlington 

Dunfermline 

Famham 

Hitchin 

Ipswich 10  17 

Kendal 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  FROM  MARCH  20th  TO  MARCH  SIst. 


ffO.  H.  Goldsmith,  Esq... 

« Miss  Deacon  

Rev.  A.  M.  Morrison    .., 

aMIss  "Wakeharo 

aS.  Pinsent,  Esq 

ffMiss  Cator 

ftRev.  H.  Hall-Houghton  . 
aRev.  A.  B.  Barton  


£1 
1 
1 
5 

1 

1 

10 


1 
0 
17 
5 
1 
1 
0 
0  10 


Ayr , 

aw.  J.  Le  Cocq,  Esq., 

Edinburgh 

Miss  Anson 

C.  Baynes,  Esq.  .... 
E.  S.  Barker,  Esq.  . 
Rev.  S.  Beswick  ..... 
W.  J.  Church,  Esq.  . 


£     «.  A 

ii\    6    5 

2     18 

87    0    0 

11  10    0 

27    8    0 

110 

8  11     0 

2    2    0 

5  15    0 

4    9  10 

2  15    0 

2  12    6 

106  14    8 

648    4  11 

ST. 

£4    2  11 

0  10    0 

85    0    0 

0  10    « 

10    0 

1     1    0 

1     0    0 

1     1    0 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

ABERDEEN  LADIES'  ASSOCIATION. 

March  15.— By  cash    £12    8    0 


March  13,  1880. 

aMrs.  Hargrave,  Canada 

aMiss  Scott,  Ruthrieston   

fljohn  Marr,  Fjq.,  Cults    

aDr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Davidson 

«Mrs.  Nicol,  Murtle  

aF.  Ogston,  M.D 

•Robert  Smith,  Esq. ,  Olenmil  Inn 
aRev.    John    Christie,    D.I)., 

University    

4 


£0  10 

6 

0    5 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6! 

aMrs.  Yeats,  of  Beaconhlll  ... 
aOeorge   Jamiesoi,   Esq.,   89, 

Albyn  Place    

aAlez.  Cochran,  Esq.,  1,  Queen's 

Terrace    

Miss  Stuart,  Sunny  Bank 

a  Alex.  Walker,  Esq.,  Dean  of 

Guild T:, 

aP.  Esslemont,  Esq 


£110 

0  10    6 

0    5    0 
0    5    0 


0  10 
0  10 


Digitized  by 


Google 


U8T  OF  SUBSCBIPTI05S. 


aWm.  Smart,  Esq.,  1,  Langs- 
tane  Place  

oJamesChaliiiera,  Esq.  Westbom 

oJames  Aiken,£sq. ,  UDion  Place 

aMrs.  Easton,  Rocldand 

aMrs.  Parr,  12,  Garden  Place... 

aRey.  Jas.  McClymont,  Albert 
Street  

aWm.  Stephenson,  M.  D. ,  Union 
Street  

aMrs.  Andrew  Morray,  jon.  ... 


£0  10 
0  10 
0  5 
0  5 
0    5 

6 
6 
0 
0 
0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 
0  10 

6 
0 

aThe  Misses  Millar,  Crown 
Street  

aRey.  Mr.  Mitford  Mitchell,  14, 
Albyn  Terrace   

aMiss  lijlary  Forbes 

aP.  S 

Collector's  Fee,  1  Os 


£0  10    0 


0  6 
0  10 
0  10 


£12  18 
0  10 


£12    8    0 


AYR. 

March  24. -By  cash £4    2  11 

Bank  charges 0    0    7 


MissA^un 

D.  Onrrie,  Esq 

Campbell  Douglas,  Esq.. 
Rev.  Dr.  Dykes 


£4    8    6 


£0  10 

6 

0    6 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

John  Flint,  Esq 

James  McMurtrie,  Esq. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Murdoch  ... 
R.  D.  Murdoch,  Esq. ... 


£0  10 
0    5 

0  10 

1  1 


BISHOPS  WALTHAM. 

aRev.  H.  R.  Fleming   £0  10  6 

aRev.  W.  E.  Medlicott 0  10  6 

aMr.  James  Padbury 0  10  0 


BRIGHTON. 

Jan.  20.— By  cash £1  10    0 

RcT.  F.  F.  mil  10    0 

Hy.  Hebbert,  Esq 1     1     0 

Yen.  Archdeacon  Hannah    110 

C.  Bellingham,  Esq.  0  10    0 


BURNLEY. 

March  8.--By  cash £2  10    6 

Miss  Barnes £0  10  0 

Henry  Briggs.  Esq.,  M.D -.     0  10  0 

J.  Butterworth,  Esq.,  J.P 0  10  0 

F.  J.  Grant,  Esq. 0  10  6 

Alfred  Strange,  Esq 0  10  0 


DARLINGTON. 

Jan.  22.— By  cash    £25    0    0 

Arthur  Pease,  Esq.  £10    0     0 

Mrs.  Gurney  Pease  10    0    0 

J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P. 6    0    0 


Digitized  by 


Google 


LIST  OF  SCBSCKIFTIOirS, 


DUNFERMLINE. 
Feb.  27.— By  cash £6  14    6 


Thomas  Alexaoder,  Esq 

George  Birrell,  Esq 

licv.  James  Brown,  Lochgelly 
Rev.  M.  Crawford,  Limelolns*. 

Joha  DuncansoD ,  Esq 

Rev.  A.  Graham,  Crossgates... 
John  Landale,  Esq 


0 

10 
5 
2 
5 
5 
0 


James  Macfarlane,  Esq 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  McLaren... 
Rev.  Alexander  Mitchell,  D.D. 

John  Ross,  Esq 

William  Reid,  Esq 

Patrick  F.  Sontar,  Esq 

Andrew  Wallace,  Esq 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0    2 

6 

0  10 

0 

0    2 

6 

0  10 

6 

1    0 

0 

EDINBURGH. 


Sa))3criptions  to  Palestine  Exploration  Fand,  paid  in  Edinborgh  during  the  year 
'a  . 


1879  :— 


Jan.  9. — John  Hoyes,  7,  Ainslie  Place 

,,  Sir  R.  Christison,  Bart.,  40,  Manor  Place 

,,  Miss  Crooks,  37,  Manor  Place  

,,         Mrs.  E.  Baxter,  9,  Rutland  Square , 

,,  A.  Hamilton,  W.S.,  35,  Queen  Street 

,,  Mrs.  Mill,  3,  Howe  Street      , 

,,         J.  Kennedy,  71,  Great  Kine  Street  * , 

„  Mrs.  Gallaway,  58,  Great  King  Street 

„  W.  Leckie,  11,  Carlton  Terrace        

„         J.  T.  Black,  6,  North  Bridge  

Ja*a.  10. — J.  T.  Brown,  Gibraltar  House  

,,  John  Watson,  2,  Oswald  Road         

,,  Mrs.  Archibald  Stewart,  10,  Ettrick  Road 

,,  Patrick  Guthrie  

„  W.  F.  Burnley,  24,  Ainslie  Place 

Jan.  13. — Mrs.  Morrison,  12,  Randolph  Crescent        

„  Miss  E.  Clayton,  28,  Rutland  Square         

Jan.  15. — Misses  Gall,  17,  M  in  to  Street , 

„  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.,  10,  Palmerston  Road 

,,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Bonar,  20,  India  Street,  Glasgow., 

March   4.— Robert  Stalker,  6,  W.  Claremont  Street      

March  21 . — Miss  Falconar,  Falconhal  1      

,,  James  Macandrew,  16,  York  Place 

,,  Miss  Mackenzie,  16,  Moray  Place 

„  T.  G.  Murray,  11,  Randolph  Crescent         

,,  Professor  Kelland,  Clarendon  Crescent       

„  William  Dickson,  38,  York  Place 

,,  Professor  Alexander  R.  Simpson,  52,  Queen  Street.. 

March  22.  -Dr.  Moir,  52,  Castle  Street 

,,  Douglas  Maclagan,  M.D.,  28,  Hcriot  Row 

„  A.  Moody  Stuart,  43,  Queen  Street 

,,  Andrew  Usher  and  Company,  W.  Nicolson  Street.. 

,,  James  Sime,  Craigmount       

Mrs.  M'Dowall,  Blackford  Road       

,,  Misses  Kennedy,  Churchill 

March  24. — James  Wright,  2,  Lennox  Street      

,,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Paterson,  3,  Coates  Crescent 

,,  Dean  Montgomery,  17,  AthoU  Crescent      

,,  Mrs.  Meek,  21,  Rutland  Square        

,,  F.  Brown  Douglas,  21,  Moray  Place  

,,  John  Macnair,  33,  Moray  Place         


£2     0  0 

2     2  0 

10  0 

0  10  6 


Carried  forward  ... 


0  10    6 


1  1 
1  1 
0  10 

0  6 

1  0 
1  0 
0  10 

0  2 

1  0 
0  10 

0  10 

1  0 
0    5 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0  10  0 
0  10  6 
10  0 
0  5  0 
0  2  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  2  6 
0  10  0 
0  10    6 


£32    7    6 
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IJ8T  OV  SUBSOAIPTIONB. 

BroQglit  forward 

March  24.  — J.  K 

„  Miss  FergnssoB,  18«  Rutland  Square 

„  James  A.  Jamieson,  14,  Buckingham  Terrace 

„  R.  M.  Smith,  4,  Bellevue  Crescent 

„  Mrs.  Thomas  Smith,  Heriot  Hill  House 

„  J.  A.  Henry,  of  Woodend,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity 

,,  Bey.  William  Turner,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square 

April   9.— P.  Miller,  8,  Belleyue  Terrace  

April  10.— Mrs.  Edmond,  21,  Comely  Bank      

„  Misses  Borthwick,  18,  Scotland  Street 

„^       Mrs.  Steel,  18,  Pilrig  Street 

„  Mrs.  Maitland,  9,  Walker  Street      

April  11. — Mrs.  Grainger  Stewart,  19,  Charlotte  Square 

„  Misses  Mure,  10,  Damaway  Street 

„  Miss  Mackenzie,  16,  Moray  Place    

„  Miss  Wyld,  11,  Lennox  Street         

„  Miss  M.  Douglas,  25,  Chester  Street 

,>  Professor  Johnstone,  19,  Hope  Terrace 

„  R.  Cameron  Cowan,  12,  Dundas  Street 

„  James  Watson,  45,  Charlotte  Square 

„  Dean  Montgomeir,  17,  AthoU  Crescent 

„  R.  S.  Wyld,  LL.I).,  19,  Inverleith  Row^  ... 

April  12. — H.  Davidson,  Muirhouse,  Davidson's  Mains 

,,  D.  Davidson,  Woodcroft        

April  14.— E.  K.  Johnston.  12,  Church  Hill     

„  Miss  Ker,  12,  Church  Hill 

„  E.  L.  Johnston,  12,  Church  Hill      

„  Miss  Kemp,  8,  Melville  Crescent      

„  Miss  Hunter,  5,  Great  Stuart  Street 

„  George  Andrew,  3,  Hope  Street       

,,  R.  A.  Peploe,  39,  Manor  Place         

„  William  Bryce,  M.D.,  81,  Charlotte  Square 

„  Mrs.  White  Millar,  16,  Recent  Terrace      ... 

„  Dr.  Alexander  Mair,  7,  Abbotsford  Park    .,. 

„  MissBlyth        *. 

„  Alexander  Thomson,  40b,  George  Square    ... 

„  WUliam  Lees,  12,  Momingside  Place 

,,  T..  Chalmers  Hanna,  C.A.,  7,  Magdala  Crescent 

„  James  Syme,  10,  Buckingham  Terrace 

,,  Mrs.  Miller,  7,  St.  Margaret's  Road 

„  Mrs.  George  Brown,  10,  Douglas  Crescent ... 

„  R  E.  Scott,  25,  Melville  Street       

May  5. — William  Lyon,  51,  George  Street      

June  6. — Rev.  W.  Makellar,  8,  Charlotte  Square 
July  22.— Gall  and  Inglis,  20,  Bernard  Terrace 
July  24.— C.  S.  Inglis,  12,  Dick  Place,  Grange 

Aug.  18.— Valleyfield        

May  12.— T.  B.  Johnston,  Edina  Works,  Easter  Road 

Oct.  13.— Peter  Mill,  39^  North  Bridge  

Nov.  1. — Mrs.  Chisholm,  March  Hall 

„  Robt.  YouDger,  St  Ann's  Brewery 

„  Rev.  G.  D.  Cullen,  33,  Royal  Terrace 

„         John  Turnbull,  58,  Frederick  Street 

„         Dr.  T.  A.  G.  Balfour,  57,  George  Square     ... 
„         W.  J.  Duncan,  Esq.,  29,  Abercrombie  Place 
„         Scott  Brothers,  Princes  Street  

Carried  forward 
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LIST  OF  SUB8CBIPTX0VS. 

Brought  forward 

Koy.  1. — Hiflfes  Stevenson,  18,  Randolph  Crescent    ... 

„         D.  Jefirey,  Esq.,  14,  Randolpn  Crescent     ... 

„         Mrs.  Wood,  11,  Clarendon  Crescent 

Nov.  S.^Miss  Bnchanan,  18,  Lansdowne  Crescent    ... 

„         Mrs.  H.  J.  Moston,  22,  Rutland  Square 

„         William  Robson,  Gillsland  Road      

„         James  T.  Wilson,  Restalng 

,,         J.  M.  Balfonr,  Esq.,  Pilri^  Hoose    

„         Rev.  J.  C.  Macphail,  Pilng  Manse 

„         Rer.  Thomas  Main,  7,  BelTeyae  Crescent    ... 

„         J.  H.  Balfour,  M.D.,  Inverleith  House 

„         Rer.  Dr.  Peddle,  57,  George  Square 

„         Rev.  N.  Wi^t,  47,  Lauder  Road     

,,         Mrs.  J.  M.  Harvey,  16,  Chalmer's  Crescent 

„         Miss  Mouat,  The  Gnmge  House        

„         T.  Nelson  and  Sons,  Hope  Park        

Nov.  4.— David  S.  Dickson,  W.S.,  1,  Thistle  Court  ... 

„  5. — J.  R.  Stewart,  Exchequer  Chambers 

„         Rev.  Alex.  Whvte,  52,  Melville  Street 

„         John  Drybrough,  15,  Coates  Crescent 

„         Mrs.  Cumming 

„         Mrs.  Hunter,  18,  Abercrombie  Place 
Nov.  «.— Dr.  Gibb,  12,  Windsor  Street 

„         James  Camecie,  16,  Windsor  Street 

„         John  Scott  Moncrieff,  19,  Lyndock  Place   ... 

„         Alex.  Padon,  5,  Hart  Street 

Nov.  8.— Mrs.  Seton,  St.  Rennets         

„   11.— Charles  Sidey,  21,  Chester  Street       

„         Bishop  of  Edinburgh 

„         James  Stewart,  8,  Doune  Terrace     

„         J.  Murray,  8,  Thistle  Court 

Nov.  24.— Prof.  Charteris,  4,  Greenhill  Gardens 

„         J.  H.  Wilson,  6,  £.  Castle  Road      

„         Dr.  T.  Smith 

„         W.  J.  Blaikie 

„         Miss  MacmiUan,  7,  Fingal  Place       

„         W.  G.  Dickson,  3,  Royal  Circus        

„         Alex.  Paton,  2,  Drummond  Place     

„         D.  Anderson,  Moray  Place     

Dec.  80. — Sir  Francis  B,  Outram,  Bart,  15,  Palmeira  Square, 
Brighton        

„         Rev.  R.  H.  Ireland,  F.  C.  Manse,  Portobello 

„         Mrs.  Col.  MacDoug^l,  Woodburn,  Canaan  Lane  . 

„         Sir  James  Falshaw,  Bart.,  14,  Belgrave  Crescent  . 

,,         Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  16,  Magdala  Crescent 

„         Rev.  David  Simpson,  F.  C.  Manse,  Lawrencekirk . 

„         Horatius  Bonar,  W.a,  15,  Hill  Street 

„         W.  J.  Ford,  17,  Grosvenor  Crescent 

Dec.  81.— John  Miller,  of  Leitiien,  2,  Melville  Crescent 

„         T.  C.  Burrow,  Buxtone  House,  Burton,  Westmoreland 

Total £94    5    6 

T.  B.  Johnston,  ffon,  Seer^ry, 
16,  South  St.  Andrew  Street^  Edinburgh. 
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un  OF  sxTBaoRimoKa 


FARNHAM. 

Jan.  15.— -By  caih £4    4    0 

J.  H.  Knight,  Esq £110 

Mrs.  Knight    110 

George  Ogling,  Eiq 110 

Rer.  —  Irby  (Crookhfony  Famham)  110 


HITCHEN. 
Feb.  25.— By  eath £7  1«    6 


W.  Ransom,  Esq. 
F.  Seebohm,  Esq.. 

T.  Priest,  Esq. 

O.  Jackson,  Esq... 
P.  Franldin,  Esq.. 


£1    1 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6 

J.  Outward,  Esq.., 
J.  Pollard,  Esq.  .. 
T.  Perkins,  Esq. .. 

Miss  Take 

J.  H.  Take,  Esq. .. 


£0  10 
0  10 

0  10 

1  1 
1    1 


IPSWICH. 

Feb.  14. —By  cash £9    6    0 

„  25.-      „      1  11    0 

B.  Binyon,  Esq £110 

Mr.  MeUer  0  10    0 


Rev.  C.  A.  Raymond  ... 

Rer.  J.  R.  Tnxnock 

MisiLacon  

Rev.  C.  W.  Worlledge 

JL  Miller,  Esq. 

O.  C.  £.  Bacon,  Esq. ... 


£0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1     0 

0 

1  1 

0 

J.  C.  Cobbold, 
Archdeacon  of  Sotfolk.. 

W.  Brown,  Esq 

RsT.  S.  Gkuratt    

S.  Westhropk  Esq.  (2  years)  , 


£1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


1  0 

1  0 

0  0 

1  0 
1  0 


KENDAL. 

Jan.  29.-By  cash £4  14    « 

E.  Crewdson,  Esq. £110 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Esq 0  10    6 

Henry  Wilson,  Esq 0  10    6 

E.  Whitwell,  Esq 110 

James  Thompson,  Esq 110 

R.  SimeweD,  Esq 0  10    6 


LANCASTER. 

March  17.— By  cash £2    1    6 

J.  Daniel  Moore,  M.D.,  F.L.S £1    1    0 

Mrs.  Pattenson  0  10    6 

Miss  Clayton,  Lancaster  0  10    0 

9 
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LIflT  OF  SUBSGBIPnONB. 


LEEDS. 


Feb.  26.— By  cash 
Mar.  5. —      „ 

Cash  in  hand   

Dr.  TC.  AUbutt 

W.  J.  Armitage,  Esq 

Kev.  A.  Atkinson    

J.  W.  Atkinson,  Esq 

Ed.  Baines,  Esq 

Fred.  Baines,  Esq 

W.  Baxter,  Esq 

J.  B.  Bilbrourib,  Esq 

Ed.  Birchall,  Esq 

Mrs.  Birchall    

Rbt.  E.  R.  Conder 

"W.  H.  CJonyers,  Esq : 

Rt.  Rey.  Bishop  Comthwaite  . 

Mrs.  Crawford 

Misses  Crowther 

Eras.  Darwin,  Esq. 

E.  O.  Dykes,  Esq 

Miss  Dykes  

J.  W.  Embleton,  Esq 

W.  Ferguson,  Esq 

Cr. 
By  subscriptions  and  donations 

as  per  list 

,>  Balance  from  1879   


£30    0    0 
7    0    0 


£0  2 

8 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

!  Jno.  Eraser,  Esq. 

W.  Garlick,  Esq 

J.  W.  Good,  Esq 

W.  Harker,  Esq 

Miss  Harris  

T.  Harvey,  Esq 

Miss  Heaton 

Rev.  Jno.  Hey 

Jno.  Holmes,  Esq.  .. 
E.  G.  Jepson,  Esq.  .. 

Jno.  Jo  Witt,  Esq 

Miss  Maude 

G.  Metcalfe,  Esq 

H.  Nelson,  Esq 

C.  Ryder,  Esq 

Miss  Scatcherd 

T.  Scattergood,  Esq. 

Miss  Sharpe  

S.  E.  Smith,  Esq 

T.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.  .. 
J.  W.  Willans,  Esq.. 


£    5.  d.  I      Dr. 

I  To    Agent    for    delivery    of 

40    6    6  ■  Quarterly  StcUemcnt,  &c... 

0    2    8  I    „  Postage  

I     „  Collector 

I  „  Remitted  to  Walter  Besant, 
Esq.,  Fob.  26  

I    „  Remitted  to  Walter  Braant, 

I  Esq.,  March  4 

,;  Balance 


£1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0  10 

0  10 

1  0 

1   1 
1   1 

0  10     6 


£40    8     2 


£  «. 

d 

1  14 
1  0 
0  12 

2 
0 
8 

30  0 

0 

7  0 
0  0 

9 
7 

£40  8 

2 

Ed.  Atkinson,  -Him.  Sec 


LICHFIELD 


Feb.  28.— By  cash 

Dean  of  Lichfield,  The  Deanery, 
Lichfield 

Mrs.  Bickersteth 

Miss  Gulson,  Hawkesyard  Park, 
Rugcley... 

Mrs.  Pole  Shawe,  Maple  Hayes, 
Lichfield   

Mrs.  Lonsdale,  The  Close, 
Lichfield   

Mrs.  Phillips,  Pipe  Grange, 
Lichfield   

Miss  Simpson,  The  Close,  Lich- 
field   

'-*«.  Hobhouse    

le 


LADIES*  ASSOCIATIOIJ. 

£11  10    0 

Mrs.  Seckham,  Hanch  Hall, 
Lichfield    

Mrs.  Selwyn,  The  Close,  Lich- 
field    

Miss  Mott,  Pool  House,  Lich- 
field (don.)    

Mrs.  Goldney,  Grammar 
School,  Lichfield 

Miss  Vickers,  The  Deanery, 
Lichfield   

Mrs.  Seijeantson,  St  Michael's 
Rectory,  Lichfield   

Mrs.  Bagnall,TheMos8,  Lichfield 

Donation  


£2  2 
0  IQ 

oi 

0  1 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  5 

0  , 

1  1 
0  10 

0 
0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  10  6 

0    2  6 

0  10  0 


0  5 

1  0 
0    4 
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Google 


LIST  OF  SUBSCBIFTI0N8. 


MANCHESTER. 

Dec.  16.— By  cheque £1 

M        4 

„        6 


Mar.  16. 


1879. 


1880. 
Remitted  as  per  list . 

1879. 

aRev.  H.  A.  Crosbie  

aMiss  Sharp 

aRev.  W.  H.  Rogers,  D.D. 
aRev.  A.  McLaren,  D.D.  ., 
aRev.  T.  N.  Farthing 

1880. 

nRev.  W.  F.  Birch 

oJ.  Lowe,  Esq 

oJ.  Robinson,  Esq 

aG.  Robinson,  Esq 

oRev.  J.  J.Scott 

aMrs.  Howard 

aMrs.  Cruso 

aF.  W.  Grafton,  Esq 

oJames  Barlow,  Esq 

oJ.  H.  Barlow,  Esq 


£1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0  ' 

2  2 

0 

]  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

aRev.  J.  Miles  Moss   .... 

a  J.  Jackson,  Esq 

oEmest  Bellhouse,  Esq. . 

oR.  W.  Barnes,  Esq 

aJ.  0.  Andrew,  Esq 

aJ.  Kr&Qss,  Esq 

a(x.  Gauthorpc,  Esq 

aWalter  Bellhouse,  Esq. . 

aW.  Slater,  Esq 

aC.  P.  Allen,  Etq 

aRev.  G.  Burwell 

aT.  Rymer,  Esq 

rtRev.  T.  A.  Stowell    .... 
rtOliver  Heywood,  Esq.  . 


..     1  11     6 
£28    7     0 


Remitted  previously £72    2    6 

,.       to  Dec.  31 4    4    0 


£76    6    6 
.£24    3    0 


£1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

£28  7 

0 

MELROSE. 
Feb.  4.— By  cash   £1     1    0 

Ralph  Dunn,  Esq £0  10    6 

Mrs.  Bell 0  10    6 

PERTH. 
Dec.  24.— By  cash £3  11    0 

Robert  PuUen,  Esq £110 

David  Lumsden,  Esq 10    0 

A.  B.  Sandman,  Esq 10    0 

J.  W.  Jameson,  Esq 0  10    0 

REIGATK 
Feb.  4.— By  cash   £2    2    0 

Samuel  Putney,  Esq £0  10    6 

James  Putney,  Esq 0  10    6 

F.  R.  Putney,  Esq 0  10    6 

Alfred  Putney,  Esq.  0  10    6 
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LIST  OF  8T7B8CBIPnOK8. 

RICHMOND. 

Jan.  20.— By  CMh £5  15 

1879 
Nov.  18.— Mri.  Cooke,  The  Terrace,  Rich- 

mend £1    1    0 

„    20.— The    L«dy   Augusta    Onslow, 

Down  Terrace,  Richmond...    2    2    0 
Dec    2.— Miss  Corbett,  Suffield  Lodge, 

Richmond    0  10    0 

1880 
Jan.  17.— J.  C.  Shaqie,  Esq.,  Granyille 

Honse^  Riclunond  110 

,,   19. — Miss  Dn  Buisson,  AVandsworth 

Common  0  10    6 

Henry  Donglas,  10,  Park  Hill, 

Richmond  0  10    8 


RTPON. 

March  16.— By  cash £4    9  10 

Balance  Sheet  from  March  81,  1879,  to  March  18,  1880. 

Paymenie, 


JUeeipis, 
Rer.  W.  F.  Pierson,  Settle  ... 
Miss  Stansfeld,  Coniston  Coed 
Re7.£.Bittleston,SonthStainley 
C.  H.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Settle 
John  Wilson,  Esq.,  Seacroft  Hall 
Dr.  J.  F.  TAnson,  Whitehaven 


£1     1 

0 

1    1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

£5  15 

6 

Snndry  Charges  due  to  Rev.  J. 

C.  Henley 

Remitted  to  London  on  March 

18,  1880    


£16    8 
4    9  10 


£5  15    9 


WHITBY. 

Feb.  9.— By  cash   £2  15    0 

Mrs.  Cholmley    £10  0 

MissLangbome  0  10  0 

Mrs.  C.  Richardson    0    5  0 

E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq 10  0 

WINCHESTER. 

Jan.  22.— By  cash £2  12    6 

Mrs.  Walsh £1    1    0 

MissZomlin  110 

MissForsttr    0  10    6 


ERRATA. 

In  January  Quarterly  StatemetU  Mrs.  Hodgson,  lOs.,  should  be  Miss  A.  Hodgson. 
Also  under  Ledbury,  read  Rev.  S.  Thackwell,  instead  of  Shackwell. 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND  LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Alloa  :  Bev.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Rev.  Daniel  M'Lean. 

Abskdbsn  :  Bev.  Prof.  Milligan,  D.D.    Eon,  Sec,  Ladies*  Association,  Miss 

Mary  Forbes. 
Adelaide  :  Rev.  W.  R.  Fletcher. 
Anstbuther  :  "W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
Abbroath  :  "W.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 
Abmaoh: 

Atb  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Babnslet:  Rev.  W.  J.  Binder. 
Basingstoke:  Rev.  W.  Marriner. 
Bath  :  Rev.  T.  P.  Methuen. 
Bbdfobd  :  Rev.  Canon  Haddock. 
Belfast  :  Rev.  Dr.  Porter. 
Bishop's  Waltham  :  Rev.  H.  R.  Fleming. 
Bibkenhead  :  Rev.  J.  T.  Kingsmill,  St  Aldan's  College. 
Blairoowbie  :  R.  S.  Soatar,  Esq. 

Blackbitbn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 
Bolton  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 
Bradford  :  Rev.  Henry  Burton,  B.A. 
Bbbgon  :  Richard  Mills,  Esq. 
Brighton  :  Rev.  C.  £.  Douglass. 
Broadstaibs  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr. 
Bromlet  :  Rev.  "W.  J.  Devereuz. 
Bubnlet  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

Burt  :  Hon,  Tnas, — Rev.  C^non  J.  Hornby  ;  Hm,  See, — Rev.  E.  J.  Smith. 
Cambridge  :  W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M. A,  St  John's  College ;  G.  T.  Bettany, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius. 
Woodstock  :  Ontario.— 'William  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 
Canada:  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan. 
Cardiff:  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  53,  Crockherbtown. 
Chelmsford  :  Rev.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Cheltenham  :  Dr.  K  Wilson. 
Chester  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
Chichester: 

Chippenham  :  A.  T.  Eeary,  Esq. 
Clifton  and  Bristol:  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
City  and  County  of  Cork  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq.,  Monkstown. 
Darlington  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Jjbq, 
Derby  :  Rev.  Sholto  Douglas. 
Detonpobt  :  J.  Yenning,  Esq. 
D0RCHS8TBR :  Rev.  Handley  Moule. 
Dotrk: 

Dublin  :  Denis  Crofton,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Stoket. 
Dundee  :  Robert  KackenBie,  Esq. ;  Son,  Traaf.— Alex.  Scott,  Fjki. 
Durham: 

Bunfrrmlhhb  :  Rev.  A.  Graham,  Crossgates. 
SAtTBOURNi :  Rev.  H.  R.  Whelpton. 
Xdinburoh  :  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  "Exq,, 

F.R.G.S.,  4,  St  Andrew  Square. 
EOHAM :  Rev.  Horrocks  Cocks.  digitized  by  GoOglc 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

EzBTXK :  Rot.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Clyst,  and  Bar.  W,  David. 

Falmouth,  for  the  Ck>imty  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  and  W.  P.  Dymond,  Esq. 

Fabnhaic  : 

Fakxwokth  :  Rev.  H.  Burton.  , 

Flketwood  :  G.  Curwen,  Esq. 

Fbohe  :  Philip  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Forth  Hill  House. 

Gateshead  :  Bey.  H.  0.  Sterland, 

Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 

Glasgow  :  Bev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Bev.  Donald  Madeod,  D.D.,  and  A. 

B.  M*Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Gloucester  : 

G&EENOCK  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 
GuiLDFOEi):  Capt.  Campbell,  H.M.I.K. 
Hamtead  :     - 

Hastings  :  J.  £.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Hebeeord  :  Bey.  F.  S.  Stooke-Yauj^han. 
Hertford  :  "W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
Hexham: 

Hitchin:  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
HxTDDEBSTiELD  :  Henry  Baker,  Esq. 
Hull  :  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq. 
Huntingdon  :  Ven.  Archdeacon  Vesey. 
Ipswich  :  Bey.  J.  B.  Tumock. 
Ireland.— Dublin  :  Ron,    Sees. — ^Bev.    G.    T.  Stokes,  Blackrock;  Demis 

Crofton,  Esq.     Treasurers.— The  Munster  Bank. 
Irvine: 

Jerusalem:  Dr.  Chaplin. 
Kendal  :  Bobert  Somervell,  Esq. 
Kirkcaldy  :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 
Lancaster  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

T/AFFHArT. :  Bev.  William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Bev.  W.  P.  Moriaon. 
Leamington:  Bev.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Bev.  H.  C.  W.  Phillips,  H.A. 
Ledburt  :  Bev.  Salter  Stooke-Yaughan. 
Leeds  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Leicester  :  Bev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A.,  and  Bev.  G.  T.  Pilcher,  B.  A. 
Leith  :  James  Braidwood,  Esq. 
Lewes:  Rev.  B.  Straffen. 
Lichfield  :  Herbert  M.  Moigan,  Esq.    Son,  See,  Ladies*  Association,  Mrs. 

Bagnall. 
Lincoln  :  Bev.  A.  B.  Maddison. 
Liverpool  :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  157,  Duke  Street 
Londonderry:  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queen -street 
Maidstone  :  Bev.  Thomas  Harvey. 
Malvern: 
Manchester  :  Bev.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Bev.  Canon  Crane.     Treamrer, — Oliver 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St  Ann's  Street. 
Mansfield  :  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Margate  :  Bev.  G.  CoUis. 
Market  Harborough  :  Joseph  Nunnelly,  Esq. 
Melbourne,  Australia  :  Bev.  "W.  Poole. 
Melton  Mowbray  :  Bev.  Arthur  M.  BendeU. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCLATIOirS. 

MxLROiB :  Ralph  Dnim,  Esq. 

MiDDLESBOBOUOH :  RoT.  Edmund  Jackson. 

MoNTBOSX  :  Mr.  Mackie. 

MoKPXTH :  Dr.  Eobinson. 

MossLST : 

Nxwabk:  Ladies'  Committee.   £[<m,  Tnas.-^Un.  Tallents;  Son,  See,— lira. 

Q.  Hodgkinson. 
NiwcAflTLB :    Hon,  Treaswer, —  Thomu    Hodgkin,     Esq.;    Bon.    See.-- 

W.  LyaU,  Esq. 
Norwich  ;  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 
Oxford  :  Rev.  Canon  Ridgwaj 

PiJSLST  : 

PXBTH  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 

Pxtloghbt:  Hngh  Mitchell,  Esq. 

Plymouth  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly,  Esq. 

Ramsgatb  :  Rev.  F.  Gell. 

Rbadino: 

RmoATB  :  Alfred  Putney,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands. 

Richmond,  Surrey:  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 

RiPON  :  J.  W.  Weight,  Esq. 

ScABBOROUOH  :  Rev.  J.  Bedford. 

Sbybnoaks  :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 

SiflsiNOHiTRST :  Rev.  W.  Peterson. 

Shitnal  :  Rev.  A.  F.  Forbes. 

8HBSW0BUBT :  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 

SoTTTHAMPTON  and  RoMSET :  Rev.  Henry  0.  Hawtrey. 

Sovthsea:  Rev.  F.  Baldey. 

SowBBBT :  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 

St.  Albans  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawranoe. 

St.  Andrews  :  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  MitchelL 

St.  Germans  :  R.  Eerswill,  Esq. 

Staltbridos  :  Rev.  Dr.  Cnuuswick. 

Stroud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  :  Rev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales  :  Rev.  R.  Steel,  D.D. 

Teionmouth  :  Rey.  H.  Hutchins. 

Torquay  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 

Warminster  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 

Wells  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Wsston-sufer-Mare  :  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  and  J.  Titley,  Esq. 

Weymouth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 

Whitby:  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 

WiLLEflDEN :  Rev.  J.  Crane  Whartou. 

Winchester  :  Miss  Zomlin. 

Windsor  :  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 

Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  McD.  Roebuck. 

Worcester:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 

Yeovil  :  Rev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 

York  :  Rev.  F.  Lawrence. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 


the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 

The  following  are  th«  Agents  authorised  by  Local  Seoretaries  to  leceiTe,  dis- 
tribute, and  sell  the  publications  of  the  Fund  : 

Abbkdebk  :  Messrs.  Wyllie  and  Sons. 

Bjlkkslet  :  Messrs.  T.  andC.  Lingard,  OhronicU  Office. 

Bath  :  Mr.  R.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 

Bedford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street 

BiRKiNHBU) :  Mr.  H.  W,  Allen,  156,  Orangv  Lane. 

Bodmin  :  Messrs.  £.  and  H.  6.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street 

BousNXMOUTH :  Mr.  Hankinsonu 

Bradford  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  5,  Westgate. 

Brighton  :  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treadier,  1,70,  North  Street 

BuRNLET :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St  James's  Street 

Cambridge  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  Hill. 

Cardiff  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 

Cheltenham  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 

Clifton  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W.  Mack,  88,  Park  Street . 

Darlington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 

Dover  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden,  176,  Snargate  Street 

Dundee  :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street. 

Eastbourne  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Edinbxtroh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  E.  Johnston,  4,  St  Andrew  Square. 

Falmoxtth  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards. 

Fbome  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 

Greenock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelyie  and  Son. 

Halifax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 

HiTOHiN :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street 

HxTDDERSFiELD  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 

Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Ca,  15,  SavfUe  Street 

Irvine  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 

Leeds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street 

Newark  : 

Northampton:  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  Gold  Street 

Norwich  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 

Perth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 

Preston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Pishergate. 

Reading  :  Mr.  G.  Lovejoy,  Ii[>ndon  Street 

Scarborough  :  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  72,  Newborongh. 

Sevenoaks  :  Mr.  Harrison,  High  Street 

St.  Andrew's  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street 

Weston  :  Mr.  Bobbins,  High  Street 

Whitbt  :  Mr.  Reed. 

Wolverhampton  :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Roebuck. 

York  :  Mr.  William  Sessions. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE   SOCIETY. 


1.  TENT  WORK   IN   PALESTINK      By  Lieut  C.   It  Conder, 

R.E.    Two  vols.    Price  24«.     To  SubscribepB,  17«.  M.    A  few 
copies  only  remcin. 

2.  RECOVERY    OF  JERUSALEM.      Price    One    Guinea.       To 

Subscribers,  16#. 

3.  OUR  WORK  IN  PALESTINE.    Ninth  Thousand.   Price  3*.  6«i. 

4.  THE    QUARTERLY    STATEMENT.       Sent    poBt^free    to   all 

Subscriliers.    Piice  28.  6(L     The  earlier  copies  of  the  Quarterly 
Statement  are  out  of  print. 

BENTLEY  &  SOxV,  8,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


ALSO 

n.  UNDERGROUND  JERUSALEM.  By  Lieui-Colonel  Warren, 
C.M.G.,  R.E.  With  30  Illustrations.  Pp.  ."^oS.  Price  One 
Guinea,     To  Subscribers,  16*. 

6.  THE  LITERARY   REMAINS   OF   OHAS.  F.   TYRWHITT 

DRAKE.      With  a  Portrait  and  Memoir.     Price   16«.     To 
Subscribei*a,  10*. 

7.  HISTORY  OF  JERUSALEM  FROM  HEROD  TO  SALADIN. 

By  Walter  Besant,  M.A.,  and  Professor  Palmer,  M.A. 
With  a  Drawing  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Price  6<i.  C*on 
tents:  The  Siege  by  Titus— the  Mohammedan  Conquest  — 
the  Building  of  the  Dome  according  to  Arabic  Historians  — 
the  Christian  Pilgrims—  the  Crusades — the  Latin  Kingilom  - 
Kichanl  C-(Fur-de-Lion — Saladin — the  (-hildren's  C'nisade— 
the  Mahomnie<lan  Pilgrims— Modem  Jerusalem. 

BENTLEY  &  SON,  8,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STBEETP^ 
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QUAETEBLT   StATEMBNT,   JuLT,   1880.] 


THE 

PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


On  and  after  July  SOth^  the  Offices  of  the  Society  will  be 
at  ly  Adam  Street^  AdelphL 


NOTES  AND  NEWS- 


The  first  instahnent  of  the  "  Survej  of  Western  Palestine^  in  the  shape  of  the 
€beat  Maps  in  26  sheets  has  now  been  deliyered  to  all  subscribers  of  the  Special 
Edition.  The  first  Volume  of  the  Memoirs  is  far  advanced  and  will  be  issued  in 
the  summer.    The  succeeding  volumes  will  follow  at  short  intervals. 


A  few  copies  of  the  map  have  been  issued  to  subscribers.  Those  who  have 
put  down  their  names  may  expect  their  copies  in  the  course  of  the  month. 
They  will  be  sent  out  in  order  of  application,  and  pajment  should  be  made  in 
advance. 


The  Committee  are  anxious  that  as  many  of  their  subscribers  as  possible 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Great  Map.  They  have,  therefore,  had 
the  sheets  put  together  so  as  to  form  a  map  about  18  feet  long,  on  rollers,  which 
can  be  sent  to  any  Honoraiy  Local  Secretary  to  the  Fund,  for  exhibition  to 
his  subscribers,  or  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Fund  who  may  wish,  to  show  it  to  his 
friends  and  will  pay  the  expenses  of  carnage.  The  map  has  already  been  shown 
at  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Stroud,  Hereford,  Ledbury,  and  one  or  two 
other  places. 

The  "  special  papers "  promised  for  the  Memoirs  will  probably  consist  of 
three  volumes  containing  (1)  an  account  of  research  and  discovery  in  Jerusalem 
by  Colonel  Warren,  E.E.,  including  his  own  excavations  and  all  subsequent  work 
in  the  city,  illustrated  by  plans.  (2)  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer's  Journey  through 
the  Desert  of  the  TSh.  (3)  Papers  on  various  printSj  from  the  Q;uaHerhf  8tat&- 
ment  (1869-1880),  and  others  specially  written  for  the  work  by  the  Eev.  Canon 
Tristram,  Colonel  Wilson,  Major  Anderson,  Mr.  Glaisher,  M.  Clermont 
Ganneau  and  others.  (4)  The  name  lists,  which  will  include  not  only  all  those 
obtained  by  the  officers  of  the  survey,  but  also  those  not  in  that  list,  given  in 
Sepp  and  elsewhere,  and  found  by  Bosen,  Gu^rin,  Ganneau,  and  other  traveUers. 

M  2 
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128  NOTES  AND   NEWS. 

Colonel  Warren  has  joined  Major  Anderson  as  Editor  of  the  Maps  ;  Professor 
Hajter  Lewis  has  undertaken  the  supervision  of  the  plans  and  architectural 
drawings;  Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  been  associated  with  Professor  Palmer  as 
Editor  of  the  Memoirs.  The  Memoirs  and  maps  will  be  published  when 
subscribers  of  the  Special  Edition  hare  had  their  copies,  at  Twenty  Gonbab 
inclusive  ;  a  limited  number  only  will  be  printed.  A  Subscription  List  is  lying 
at  the  office  of  the  Fund. 

The  publication  of  the  Large  Map  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Edward  Stanford,  55,  Charing  Cross,  who  issues  it  at  the  price  of  Three  Guineas. 
Subscribers  to  the  Fund  who  wish  to  have  it  at  the  reduced  price  of  Two 
Guineas,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  at  the  new  office,  1,  Adam 
Street,  AdelphL 

It  has  been  resolved  for  the  convenience  and  help  of  students  to  issue  at  the 
same  time  as  the  reduced  Map  of  Modem  Western  Palestine,  two  Biblical  Maps  of 
the  same  country  in  six  sheets  on  the  same  scale,  viz.,  Jth  of  an  inch  to  a  mile, 
(see  p.  131).    There  will  thus  be  three  maps : — 

(1)  Western  Palestine,  illustrating  the  Geography  of  the  Old  Testament 
within  the  limits  of  the  Map. 

(2)  Western  Palestine,  illustrating  the  Geography  of  the  New  Testament 
within  the  limits  of  the  Map. 

(3)  Modem  Westem  Palestine. 

The  preparation  of  these  maps  has  been  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  Mr. 
Trelawny  Saunders. 

No  part  of  Eastern  Palestine  will  be  engraved  for  these  maps.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  to  save  disappointment,  that  the  sheets  sent  over  by  the  American 
Society  are  not  offered  as  a  survey,  but  as  a  reconnaissance.  They  are  a  valimble 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  that  region,  but  the  survey  has  yet  to  be 
undertaken. 


The  price  of  the  reduced  maps  to  subscribers  will  be  as  low  as  possible ; 
until  they  are  ready,  however,  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at. 


A  meeting  of  General  Committee  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  15th,  in 
accordance  with  claiise  22  of  the  Articles  of  Association.  The  Chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  but  as  the  business  of  the  meeting  had  all  been 
transacted  at  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  March  16th,  1880,  the  proceedings 
were  merely  formal. 

In  order  to  meet  a  desire  expressed  by  many  correspondents,  the  Committee 
have  in  preparation  a  pamphlet  on  the  gains  to  the  knowledge  and  better 
understanding  of  the  Bible  resulting  from  the  sxirvey  of  Westem  Palestine.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  to  every  subscriber  to  the  Large  Map  who  wishes  to  have  it. 


The  Committee  haye  also  resolved  upon  issuing  a  general  index  to  the  papers 
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and  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  from  its  commencement 
to  October,  1880.  The  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux, 
F.R.S. 


Colonel  Warren  has  in  the  press  a  work  entitled  "  Temple  or  Tomb  ?  "  He 
maintains  in  this  book  that  his  explorations  at  Jerusalem  tended  to  confirm  the 
authenticity  of  the  traditional  sites  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Temple  of  the 
Jews.  He  shows  that  the  Zion  to  which  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  brought  by 
King  David  was  a  totally  distinct  hill  from  Moriah,  on  which  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  was  built,  and  will  point  out  that  the  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of 
many  on  the  subject  arises  from  the  feet  that,  of  the  principal  poetical  works,  the 
psalms  referring  specially  to  Zion  were  composed  by  David  during  the  period 
when  Zion  was  the  Holy  Hill,  while  the  psalms  written  after  the  building  of  the 
Temple  only  refer  to  Zion  in  parallelisms.  He  also  shows  that  of  three  hills  on 
which  Jerusalem  is  built,  there  is  a  general  concurrence  between  the  Bible, 
Josephus,  and  Maccabees  that  Moriah,  the  Temple  mount,  is  that  to  the  east ; 
that  to  the  south-west  is  the  upper  city  of  Josephus,  and  that  to  the  north-west 
is  the  Akra,  formerly  the  city  of  David  (Zion),  which  was  cut  down  by  the 
Maccabees  to  prevent  it  dominating  the  Temple.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
west,  south,  and  east  walls  of  the  Temple,  together  with  the  northern  edge 
of  the  dome  of  the  rock  platform,  indicate  the  limits  of  the  Temple  courts  of 
Herod  ;  the  large  marginal  drafted  stones  of  which  formed  the  actual  walls  that 
existed  or  were  built  in  his  day.  He  maintains  that  the  threshing  floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite,  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Moriah,  and  that  the  position 
of  the  Temple  was  in  the  main,  identical  with  that  indicated  by  the  common 
tradition  of  Jews,  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 


Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  journey  in 
Eastern  Palestine,  will  publish  in  the  Autumn  a  work  entitled  **  The  Land  of 
Gilead."  His  expedition,  which  was  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the 
project  which  we  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statementy  led 
him  to  many  places  never  before  described,  even  if  they  have  been  visited  by 
Enropean  travellers,  and  was  rich  in  geographical  and  archaeological  results. 


When  the  Memoirs  are  completed  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant  to 
prepare  a  translation  of  the  early  travels  in  Palestine.  This  will  include,  besides 
those  accounts  published  by  Tobler,  the  description  of  Jerusalem  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Crusaders,  which  has  never  hitherto  been  translated  from  the  Norman  French, 
and  a  chapter  on  the  Arabic  historians,  which  will  be  contributed  by  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer.  Colonel  Warren  has  promised  to  add  a  running  commentary  and 
short  notes  to  the  text.  This  book  will  probably  be  published  next  year  by 
subscription. 

We  promised  to  give  Professor  Palmer's  translations  of  the  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Cubbet  es  Sakhrah  in  this  number  of  the  Qitarterly  Statement, 
He  has,  however,  been  unavoidably  prevent'Cd  from  completing  them. 
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Mr.  GreriUo  Chestor's  report  c^  his  jonmej  through  the  cities  of  the  Belts 
and  the  shores  of  the  "  Lacut  SeibonicuB  **  will  be  found  in  this  number.  He 
points  out  serious  errors  in  the  rerised  maps  and  differs  altogether  from  the 
theory  of  Brugsch  Bey. 

A  cheap  edition  of  "  Tent  Work  in  Palestine  "  will  be  published  in  the 
autumn.  Its  price  will  probably  be  7«.  6d.  A  few  copies  still  remain  of  the 
Library  Edition. 

The  income  of  the  Fund  from  all  soureee,  from  March  20th,  1880,  to  June 
28th,  1880,  was  £1,048 1401 8<i  The  general  expenditure  on  rent,  parcels,  postage, 
printing  of  Quarterly  Statement,  of  Memoirs,  &c^  during  the  same  period  has 
been  £528  Is.  The  amount  in  hand  at  the  Committee  meeting  of  June  28tJi 
was  £1,432  2s.  11<;. 


It  is  suggested  to  sabseribers  that  the  safest  and  the  most  oonTonient  mannfar 
of  paying  subscriptions  is  throu^  a  bank.  Many  subseribers  hare  adopted  thia 
method,  which  remoTes  the  danger  of  loss  or  miscairiage,  and  renders  unneoes- 
aaiy  the  aeknowledgmenl  by  official  recei]yt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receire  the  Qnarierly  Statement  regnlariy,  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Great  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receiye  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes 
giro  rise  occasionally  to  omissions. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  now  in  print  are : — 

1.  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.    Third  Thousand.     16*.  to  Subscribers. 

2.  Our  Work  in  Palestine.     Ninth  Thousand.     8#.  6rf. 

8.  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.    Second  Thousand.    17*.  6d.  to  Subscribers. 

4.  The  Quarterly  Statement. 

The  second  of  these  contains  a  popular  account  of  the  excayations  in 
Jerusalem,  with  the  reasons  and  aims  of  the  work. 

A  few  copies  still  remain  of  Lieutenant  Blitchener's  Guinea  book  of  Biblical 
Photographs.  It  contains  twelve  views,  with  a  short  account  of  each.  The 
views  are  mounted  on  tinted  boards,  and  handsomely  bound. 


Cases  for  binding  the  Quarterly  Statement  can  be  obtained  of  the  Society's 
publishers,  Messrs.  B.  Bentley  and  Son,  at  eighteenpence  each.  They  are  in 
green  or  brown  cloth  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society. 


The  following  are  at  present  Representatives  and  Lecturers  of  the  Society,  in 
addition  to  the  local  Honorary  Secretaries  :  — 
Archdeaconry  of  Hereford :    Rev.  J.  S.  Stooke-Yaughan,  Wellington  Heath, 

Yioarage,  Ledbury. 
City  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester:   Rev.  W.  F.  Birch,  St.  Saviour's 

ftectory. 
Lancashire :  Rev.  John  Bone,  St,  Thomas's  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 
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London;  Ber.  Heniy  Gtry,  16,  floMWitt  Stowt»  Portman  Sqmate, 

Korwieh :  Ber.  W.  F.  Creeoy. 

Pefceri)orovigh :  Ber.  A.  J.  Fotler,  Vaadish  Beotory,  WelHngbofoni^ 

Worcefller  :  Ber.  F.  W.  HoUvid,  Byesfaui  (Member  of  Gkneral  Mid  fixMotiiv 
Committoe,  and  one  of  tiM  Hon.  Seoanteviet  to  the  Fvnd). 

Diocese  of  Bipon :  Ber.  T.  a  Henlej,  Kirkbj  MaUwm  Tieange. 

North  Wales :  Bcrt.  John  Jones,  PwUhali,  North  Wales. 

Yorkshire,  DuriiaiB,  and  the  North :  Ber.  James  Kin^  St.  Maij's  Yieaiag^, 
Berwick.  Mr.  King  has  recentlj  r^nmed  from  the  Holy  Laoad  ;  commor 
nicatimis  for  leetnres,  &e.,  ean  be  asot  to  tiie  OiBoa  at  Chsrinf  Otom^ 


Whfle  desiring  to  gire  ererj  pnblicitj  to  proposed  identillcstioaa  an 
theories  adranced  by  ofBcers  of  the  Fond  and  contributOTs  to  the  pagea  of  Ike 
Quarterly  Statement,  the  Committee  wish  ft  to  be  distinctly  nndetsteod  tiMfr 
these  rest  solely  npon  the  credit  of  the  respeetire  anthorv,  and  tbait  by 
publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Statememt  the  Committee  neither  sanelimi 
nor  adopt  them. 

Annmd  subscribers  are  eamesUy  requested  to  forward  their  subscriptions  for 
the  current  year  when  due,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  and  without  waiting  for 
application. 

The  Committee  are  always  glad  to  receive  old  numbers  of  the  Quarterlt/ 
Statement,  especially  those  which  have  been  advertised  as  out  of  print. 


THE  REDUCED  MAPS. 

The  following  correspondence  more  fully  exphuns  the  statement  made  above 
as  to  the  reduced  maps  : — 

To  the  Editors  of*'  The  Leeds  Mercury** 
**  Gbntlbmen, — Having  recently  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  relative  to  the  exhibition  of  the  great  map  on  Thursday  last, 
and  mentioned  the  criticism  of  several  subscribers  that  so  few  of  the  biblical 
names  of  places  were  introduced — many  even  of  important  towns  being  marked 
only  by  their  modem  names — I  have  received  the  accompanying  letter  in  reply, 
which  Mr.  Besant  asks  me  to  publish,  hoping  that  the  subscribers  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  action  of  tho  Committee  in  meeting  their  objections  half-way. — I  am,  &o.y 

"Ed.  Atkinson. 
'*  Leeds,  10th  June,  1880." 


**  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
'*11  and  12,  Charing  Cross,  June  7th.  1880. 
Dbab  Sib, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  morning. 
The  Committee  have  already  considered  the  questions  raised  by  you  in  this  com- 
munication as  to  tho  scriptural  names,  and  are  fully  avrake  to  the  importance  of 
making  the  results  of  the  survey  more  widely  useful  to  biblical  students  than  is 
possible  with  the  great  map  alone.  With  this  object  in  view  they  have  resolved 
upon  issuing,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared,  three  maps  of  Western  Palestine, 
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reduced  from  the  large  map  whicb  joa  hare  seen,  to  tiuree-eightlKB  the  origrnal 
size.  The  first  of  these  will  contain  as  many  of  the  modem  names  now  in  the 
large  map  as  can  be  found  room  for,  and  will  form  a  trustworthy  map  for  the 
traveller  and  geographer  of  modem  Palestine.  The  second  will  be  a  map  of  the 
country  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  forming  an  aocarate  map  (so  far  as  the  identi- 
fications are  accepted)  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament  and  Joeephus.  The  third 
will  be  a  map  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  illustrating  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  narratire  so  far  as  Western  Palestine  is  concerned.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  haye  now  in  hand,  and  shall  shortly  publish,  a  pamphlet 
on  the  principal  gains  to  Biblical  knowledge  from  the  surrey.  I  have  to  add 
that  the  price  of  these  reduced  maps  to  subscribers  will  be  fixed  at  the  actual 
cost-price  of  their  production.  They  will  all  be  ready,  I  think,  by  February  next. 
It  is  a  great  satisfietction  to  the  Committee  that  their  subscribers  in  Leeds  haro  had 
a  chance  of  seeing  how  their  money  has  been  expended,  and  of  realisiug  that  they 
have  contributed  to  the  completion  of  the  most  important  work  ever  undertaken 
in  illustration  of  the  Bible.  I  have  pnly  now  to  oonrey  to  you  the  thanks  of  the 
Committee  for  your  own  exertions  and  trouble  in  the  cause. 

^*  I  remain,  dear  Sib,  faithfully  your?, 

"  Walter  Bbbaiit,  M.A.,  Secretary. 
*' Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S." 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  BIBLICAL  SITES  IN  LOWER 
EGYPT,  ETC. 

By  Greville  J.  Chester,  B.A,  Member  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 

Institute. 

The  work  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  could  scarcely  be  deemed 
complete  if  Egypt  were  left  out  of  the  scope  of  its  investigations.  In  the 
very  first  Book  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  read  of  Abram  going  during  a 
famine  to  sojourn  in  the  rich  and  fertile  land  of  Egypt,  and  of  his 
deceitful  dealings  with  the  king  of  that  country,  and  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  told  of  the  flight  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  St  Joseph  with  the  Holy  Child  to  the  same  place  of 
refuge,  and  how  it  was  that  "out  of  Eg^^jt  Gk)d  called  his  Son-"  In 
addition  to  this,  much  of  the  Old  Testament  relates  to  Egyptian  trans- 
actions, and  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  scarcely  a  better  or  more  striking 
commentary  upon  the  inspired  Prophets  than  the  present  state  and  aspect 
of  the  ancient  Biblical  cities  of  Lower  Egypt 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  discover,  there  are  no  Arabic  or  Christian 
traditions  in  Egypt,  relating  to  the  visit  of  the  Patriarch  Abram,  and 
Brugsch's  identification  of  a  place  called  in  the  monuments  T-en  MoM^ 
the  Island  or  Riverbank  of  Moses,  with  the  name  of  the  great  deliverer 
and  law-giver,  must  at  the  best  be  considered  very  doubtful  ("  Hist  of 
Egypt,"  ii,  112).  With  respect,  however,  to  the  "  Flight  into  Egyptj"  and 
the  sojourn  of  the  Infant  Christ  in  that  ancient  land,  four  traditions 
prevail  to  this  day  amongst  the  Copts,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  inheritors  to  some  extent  of  the  traditions,  as 
they  are  the  actual  possessors  of  the  property  of  the  ancient  orthodox 
Church  of  Egypt 

The  first  of  these  traditions  relates  to  the  Crypt  Church  of  Sitt  Miriam, 
the  Lady  Mary,  under  the  fine  and  curious  Church  of  Abou-Sirgeh  in  the 
amcient  Roman  fortress  of  Kas'r  or  Dayr-esh-Shemmah  at  Mis'r  Ateekeh, 
(Old  Cairo).  The  church  in  question  is  a  small  subterraneous  building  of 
very  early  type,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  It  has 
three  aisles,  each  side  aisle  being  separated  from  the  nave  by  two  pillars 
taken  from  some  eariier  Greek  or  Roman  structure.  In  the  eastern, 
northern,  and  southern  walls  respectively,  there  is  a  niche  with  a  slab 
sculptured  with  a  cross  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  according  to  Coptic 
tradition,  the  Virgin  and  St  Joseph  reposed  in  the  side  ones,  and  the 
Divine  Child  in  that  in  the  centre.  His  Holiness  Kyrillos,  the  present 
Patriarch  of  the  Copts,  whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject,  declared  that 
this  tradition  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  cr3rpt  to  -^hich  it  relatea 

The  three  other  traditions  are  connected  with  the  fountain  and  tree  at 
Matareeyeha  few  miles  from  Cairo  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
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the  mins  of  Heliopolis  (On).  In  a  garden  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  presented  with  characteristic  bad  taste  %j  the  ei-Khedlv  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  and  now  profaned  by  a  French  caf6,  is  a  venerable 
Oemasehj  or  sycomore-fig  tree,  under  whose  branches  the  H0I7  Family  are 
traditionally  reported  to  have  rested  at  the  time  of  the  Flight  Another 
tradition  relates  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  concealed  the  Holy  Child  in  a 
hole  in  the  trunk,  and  that  a  spider  e^un  its  web  over  the  aperture  so  as 
to  conceal  Him  from  His  pursuers.^  The  present  tree  is  said  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  one  which  died  some  two  centimes  ago,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ai^)earance  of  the  tree  itself  to  militate  against  the  idea  that  it  ia  oi  a  much 
greater  antiquity,  and  the  extreme  longevity  of  the  syoomore-fig  is  well 
known.  Hard  by  is  a  fountain  with  a  saldeh^  fed  probably  by  percolation 
from  the  Nile,  but  said  to  have  been  brackish  until  tjne  Virgin,  bathed 
therein,  when  it  became  sweet  To  these  stories,  I  may  add  that  it  was 
interesting  to  one  who  in  childhood  in  his  native  Norfolk  bad  heard  the 
legend  which  connects  the  white  spots  on  the  leaf  of  the  ''  Blessed  Thistle,'* 
with  the  milk  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  find  the  road  in  the  neighbourhood 
c^  Matareeyeh,  bordered  on  both  sides  with  luxuriant  tofts  oi  that  beautif«l 
{dant 

Thus  much  being  said  about  the  local  traditicms,  the  wnttf  wooldswMak 
that  the  following  notes  are  the  result  ci  a  journey  undertaken  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  present  year  at  the  request  oi  the  Committee  d  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fimd,  to  visit  the  principal  Biblical  etties  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
the  places  on  the  route  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus^  as  proposed  many 
years  ago  by  Bichter  and  Schleiden,  and  advocated  afresh  by  Bmgsch 
Bey,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  made  but  slight  acknowledgment  of 
the  labour  of  his  predeoessorai  The  writer,  in  what  he  has  to  relate,  has 
himself  no  particular  theory  to  advocate  with  r^;ajrd  to  the  Exodus ;  all 
theories  at  present  promulgEtted,  presenting  in  his  opinion,  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties.  His  sole  object  has  been  to  search  after  truth,  and  to 
relate  as  plainly  as  possible  what  he  saw,  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be 
aided  in  drawing  safe  conclusions  from  the  facts  stated  and  the  obeervar 
tions  made.  He  has  not  shrunk,  however,  from  noting  in  passing  anything 
which  in  his  opinion  makes  for  or  against  a  theory,  which  most  people  wiU 
allow  to  be  a  brilliant  one,  and  which,  at  all  eYenta  primd/aeiey  has  muck 
to  commend  it 

Upon  one  point,  indeed,  Herr  Brugsch  seems  to  have  laid  too 
little  stress,  althoiigh  it  tells  in  his  own  favour.  It  surely  seems 
unlikely  in  the  extreme  that  a  multitude  of  people  whose  main  object 
was  to  get  out  of  the  country  as  fast  as  possible — to  go  out  into  the 
wilderness  or  desert  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord — ^a  multitude  laden,  moreover, 
with  rich  plunder,  and  encumbered  with  flocks  and  herds — it  surely  seems 
unlikely  in  the  extreme  that  they  should,  in  the  first  instance,  have  gone 
utterly  out  of  the  way  in  the  direction  of  Suez^  and  that  through  a  hostife 
country,  and  through  the  very  midst  of  their  former  enslavers^  when  they 

•  BcBdeker's  Handbook. 
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might  have  gone  oafc  straight  and  by  a  short  cut  into  the  desert  by  the 
well-known  ** royal*'  rente  into  Phoenicia. 

It  seems  probable  indeed  that  the  term  "  Red  Sea "  adopted  by  the 
Authorised  Y ersion  from  the  LXX,  has  pat  inyestigatOTs  on  a  wrong  scent^ 
and  has  even  led  a  writ^  of  such  justly  high  renown  as  Professor  G. 
Ebers  to  attempt  to  identity  the  Bi^-Zephon  of  Scripture  with  Gebel 
Att^ka,  many  miles  below  Suez.  The  name  Baal-Zepbon  is  clearly  o£ 
Phoenician  or  Semitic  origin,  and  to  be  looked  for  on  the  road  to  Syria, 
and  not  in  a  place  so  ntterly  remote  from  Phoenician  influences  as  the 
desert  Egyptian  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  If  one  were  asked  where  one 
could  naturally  expect  to  find  a  Baal-Zephota,  one  would  instantly  point  to 
some  spot  in  the  direct  route  from  Egypt  into  Syria,  and  it  is  in  that  very 
direction  that  Herr  Brugsch  finds  indicated  in  the  Papyri  a  Baal-Zapouni, 
which  he  seeks  to  identify  with  Mount  Casius.  Why  I  am  compelled  to 
question  the  correctness  of  this  view  will  appear  hereafter. 

In  the  ensuing  notes,  I  propose  to  epesk  separately  of  the  principal 
sites  visited  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  then  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  my 
journey  on  the  supposed  route  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  ExodnsL 


HELIOPOLIS. 

SoMB  9  miles  from  Cbiiro,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  Matareeyeh  and 
the  "Virgin's  Tree"  are  the  remains  of  Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the  Sun- 
god  Bky  called  An  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  On  and  Beth-Shemeshy  the 
abode,  that  is,  of  the  Sun,  in  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  LXX  and  Vulgate,  it 
is  called  by  its  Greek  equivalent  *^'U\uwwo)ut  f  and  in  the  LXX  it  is 
added  to  Pithom  and  Ramses,  as  being  one  of  the  "  Strong,"  or  rather 
"Temple*'  cities  which  were  built  by  the  oppressed  Hebrews  for  the 
^SyP^^^i^  ^  ^^^  &  priestly  city  and  a  place  of  learning,  and  its  repu- 
tation was  such  that  Plato  is  said  to  have  studied  there  under  the  priests 
for  no  less  a  time  than  thirteen  years.  Joseph  is  believed  also  to  have 
studied  there,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (xli,  45), 
that  the  Pharaoh  gave  him  to  wife,  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of 
On,  named  Potiphera,  one,  i.e.,  dedicated  to  the  Sun-god  R^  Although  it 
never  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  capital,  Heliopolis  was  always  a  city  of 
great  celebrity.  Here  the  worship  of  the  Bull  Mnevis,  sacred  to  R^  was 
established  as  early  as  the  remote  period  of  the  second  dynasty,  imder 
King  Kakaoo,  circa  RC.  410Q-4751.  The  mystical  bird  called  the  Bennu^ 
or  Phoenix,  was  likewise  venerated  here,  and  speaking  generally.  On  may 
be  described  as  having  been  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  deities  con- 
nected with  the  sun.  King  Amenemhat  I,  the  first  King  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  is  said  to  have  restored  the  shrine  of  Turn,  the  Evening-Sun-god, 
and  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  Tem^de  of  the  dun,  in  front 
of  which  amongst  others  was  erected  the  noble  obelisk,  which  still  exists. 
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by  hiB  8on  Osirtasen  L  The  title  "  Lord  of  On "  was  added  to  the  other 
pompous  titles  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  the  vast  wealth  of  its  temple, 
and  the  immense  number  of  its  priests,  are  recorded  in  several  papyri 
Now  almost  all  the  ancient  glory  of  Heliopolis  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
hand  of  time,  the  greed  of  successive  tyrants,  and  its  proximity  to  Cairo, 
for  the  erection  of  which  city  its  ruins  must  have  formed  a  convenient 
quarry.  The  remains,  however,  are  still  considerable.  The  obelidc  of 
Osirtasen,  which  still  exists,  is  the  oldest  in  Egypt  of  its  size,  which  is  no 
less  than  66  feet  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  pavement  from  whence  it 
^rung.  Like  other  obelisks,  it  is  a  monolith,  and  made  of  the  red  granite 
of  Assouau,  the  ancient  Syene,  at  the  first  cataract  It  is  now  buried 
to  a  depth  of  between  2  and  3  feet  by  the  deposits  of  the  Nile.  TUs 
obelisk,  which  was  doubtless  one  of  a  pair  which  stood  in  front  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  Sun,  now  stands  amidst  a  few  trees  near  the  centre  of  the  vast 
enclosure  which  anciently  surrounded  the  temple.  It  bears  the  same 
hieroglyphic  inscription  cut  in  each  of  its  four  sides,  and  includes  the 
cartouch  and  name  of  its  founder,  Osirtasen  L  Unfortunately,  the  mason 
bees  have  nearly  obliterated  the  inscriptions  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  monument  by  covering  them  with  their  cells  of  hardened  clay.  On 
the  east  and  west  sides,  however,  the  inscriptions  appear  of  a  brown  colour 
on  a  red  ground,  the  cells  in  those  positions  only  filling  up  the  deeply- 
incised  hieroglyphs  to  the  level  of  the  red  granite  surface  of  the  obelisk. 
The  sides  of  the  vast  oblong  space  in  which  the  temple  was  situated  are 
still  marked  by  mounds,  or  walls  of  crude  brick,  those  to  the  east,  south, 
and  west,  being  of  narrow  dimensions.  Those  to  the  north,  however,  have 
their  continuation  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  which,  formed  of  crude 
brick  houses,  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent  Here  are  frequently 
found  scarabaei,  sacred  images  and  emblems  in  porcelain,  and  other 
antiquities.  The  city  is  separated  from  the  neighbouring  desert  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  inundated  and  cultivated  soil  The  Pelusaic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  which  formerly  passed  close  to  the  city,  is  now  entirely  silted  up. 


TEL-EL-YAHOUDEH. 

Some  20  miles  from  Cairo,  near  the  Moslem  village  of  Shibeen-el-Eana- 
ter,  rise  the  imposing  remains  of  Tel-el- Yahoudeh,  "the  Mound  of  the 
Jew,'*  which,  although  not  connected  with  any  Biblical  site,  are  yet  de- 
serving of  notice  in  this  place,  as  being  conjecturaUy  the  ruins  of  Onion 
or  Onia.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Onion  is  placed  by  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  at  Belbeis,  and  by  Mr.  R  S.  Poole  at  Leontopolia  Anyhow, 
the  name  of  the  place  indicates  some  intimate  connection  with  the  Jewish 
people,  which  cannot  be  said  of  either  of  the  other  sitea 

Onias,  son  of  the  High  Priest  Onias  III,  escaped  in  early  youth  from 
Syria,  and  found  refuge  amongst  the  party  of  the  Mizraimites  in  Egypt^ 
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at  that  time  ruled  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  aa  222.  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  Onias,  encouraged  by  a  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  that  a  time  should  come  when  there  should  be  '^  an  Altar  to  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  (Isaiah  xix,  19),  applied  to  the 
king  for  permission  to  build  a  new  temple  on  the  site  of  a  deserted  shrine, 
or  fortress.  Ptolemy,  although  marvelling  that  a  Jew  should  desire  to 
erect  a  temple  to  the  Grod  of  Israel  in  a  place  abounding  in  idolatrous 
emblems,  nevertheless  granted  his  request,  and  Onias  erected  the  temple 
and  town  called  Onion  after  himself.  Josephus  describes  the  temple,  so 
erected,  as  resembling  a  tower,  and  states  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
of  burnt  brick,  with  gates  of  stone.  In  it  was  a  golden  lamp,  suspended  by 
a  golden  chain.  No  certain  vestiges  of  this  temple  can  now  be  discovered, 
but  there  are  vague  rumours  of  the  finding  of  Hebrew  inscriptions,  now 
lost ;  and  Professor  Sayce  informs  me  that  he  this  spring  found  a  fragment 
of  stone  lying  on  the  inner  slope  of  the  mound  on  the  eastern  side,  bearing 
two  ancient  Hebrew  letters.  This  stone  seemed  to 
have  been  originally  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
stucco.  The  two  old  Hebrew  characters  would  re- 
present the  square  Hebrew  )n  y.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  extent  of  the  ruins  shows  that  Tel-el- Yahoudeh 
marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  town  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence. The  town  was  upwards  of  half-a-mile  in  length,  by  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  was  defended  by  a  ditch  and  wall,  which  last  rises 
on  the  eastern  side  into  a  lofty  fortress,  built,  like  the  waUs,  of  crude 
brick,  and  containing  a  curious  windowless  shaft  or  dungeon,  ten  feet 
square.  Beyond  this,  still  farther  to  the  east,  extends  a  lower,  but 
equally  long,  part  of  the  Tel,  chiefly  occupied  by  streets  of  houses  of 
crude  brick,  some  of  which  still  bear  the  traces  of  whitewash.  This 
portion  of  the  town  has  evidently  been  burnt,  and  is  apparently 
chiefly  of  the  Koman  period.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Tel  might  be 
seen  a  few  years  since  some  portions  of  what  I  conjecture  to  have  been  a 
royal  kiosk  or  country  residence  of  Eameses  II.  A  monolithic  bath  of 
limestone,  and  a  few  blocks  of  alabaster,  are  almost  the  only  remains  now 
existing.  Formerly  there  was  visible  a  floor  made  of  blocks  of  polished 
alabaster,  on  which  were  set  pedestals  of  granite  and  alabaster,  bearing 
the  cartouches  of  Bameses  II,  and  others  of  a  later  period,  inlaid  with 
circular  roundels  of  various  sizes  of  brown  and  yellowish  porcelain,  of 
which  each  one  bears  a  six-pointed  flower  or  rosette.  Amongst  the  sur- 
rounding dSbris  were  formerly  to  be  found  portions  of  splendid  porcelain 
friezes,  and  wall  decorations  of  various  colours  and  designs,  some  of  which 
are  inlaid  with  glass.  Other  friezes  were  of  alabaster,  some  inlaid,  and 
some  carved  in  relief.  Amongst  the  latter  were  several  heads  of  Bameses. 
The  porcelain  friezes  represented  rows  of  figures  of  the  Phoenix  (Bennu)^ 
serpents,  lotus  buds,  and  several  conventional  designs.  Others  had  inlaid 
figures  of  Semitic  and  Negro  captives,  and  other  figures  coloured  yellow,  and 
apparently  representing  people  of  some  European  race.    On  one  occasion  I 
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dugout  aperfect  figure  of  an  Asiatic  captive  with  my  own  hands,  and  it  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  British  MtiseuML  BesideB  these,  I  brought  awaj  tiles 
with  the  prenomen  and  name  of  TUmeiw  inlaid  in  glasB.  Atdifierent 
Tisiti  to  Tel-«l-Yahondeh,  I  haTe  seen  or  obtuned  portftons  of  statues  and 
other  objects  bearing  the  names  of  Apopi  or  Apappus,  an  Hyksoe  King, 
Seti,  or  Menepthah  I,  the  presumed  Pharaoh  of  the  £xodus,  "R^wyiy^  11 
and  III,  and  Shefidionk  I,  the  Shiahak  of  the  Bible.  The  statues  have 
unfortunately  been  all  broken  up  by  the  fellaheen  as  soon  as  they  ware 
discovered,  &om  fear  of  the  infamously  cmel  system  in  vogue  in  Egypt* 
which  exposes  the  accidental  discoverer  of  antiquitaes  to  flogging  and  im- 
prisonment, and  to  the  oonfiseation  of  the  objects  found. 


TEL-BASTA. 

Fifty  miles  from  Cairo,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  oountiy,  and  dose  to  the 
flourishing  modem  town  of  Zagairig,  or  Zakaistk,  rise  the  extensive  mounds 
and  ruins  of  Pibast,  the  Filmttk  of  Eaekiel  xxx,  17,  and  the  Bubastis  of 
the  Greeks.  The  ruins  at  present  cover  a  very  laige  space  of  ground. 
The  ancient  city,  whidi  was  visited  and  desei^)ed  by  Herodc^^us,*  was 
celelH'ated  for  its  beautiful  temple,  dedicated  to  the  cat  or  lioness-headed 
goddess,  Pasht,  the  Egyptian  Aphrodite  or  Venus.  This  goddess  is  repre- 
sented  with  the  head  of  a  lioness  or  cat,  and  her  eacred  emblem  was  the 
cat  Numbers  of  bronse  cats,  some  of  which  have  crystal  eyes,  have  been 
procured  from  Tel-Bssta,  and  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Clark,  k£  the  Tele- 
gn^h  Department  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  who  perhaps  knows  more 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Tel  than  any  one  else.  Chdy  a  few  granite  blodoi 
now  remain  of  the  qplendid  temple  descnbed  by  Herodotus,  but 
Mr.  dark  has  discovered  some  small  fragments  of  another,  probably 
that  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historian  as  dedicated  to  Hermes.  Around 
the  relics  of  the  great  temple,  rise  the  erode  bride  mounds  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  endosure,  which  in  one  place  assume  the  form  of  a  fortress.  The 
houses  of  the  dty,  which  are  being  continually  excavated  by  the  fellaheen 
for  the  dust,  witii  which  they  manure  their  land,  are  in  an  unusually  good 
state  of  preservation.  From  the  top  of  the  mounds  the  des^t  is  plainly 
visible,  although  at  a  considerable  distance.  When  wandering  amidst  the 
shapeleae  mounds  of  Pibeseth,  and  finding  ever  and  anon  pieces  of  skulk 
and  other  human  bones  protruding  from  the  soil,  it  was  impossible  to  hdp 
remembering  that  Essekiel  of  old  time  had  pn^esied  that  *^  the  young 
m«i  of  Aven  and  Pibeseth  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  these  cities  shall 
go  into  captivity.* 

•  "Herodrii,lS7. 
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TEL-FAKtrS. 

Tel-Fakus,  the  Ktb  of  the  Copts,  and  Phacusa  of  the  Greeks,  which,  with 
great  probability,  has  been  identified  with  the  Croshen  (Gosem  or  Kosem), 
of  the  Bible,  is  about  4^  hours  distant  from  Tel-Basta.  It  was  itself 
a  city  of  considerable  size,  and  the  capital,  probably,  of  a  district  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  which,  as  we  read  in  Genesis  xlvi  and  xlvii,  was 
granted  to  the  immigrant  family  of  Joseph,  as  an  habitation  for  them  and 
for  their  children,  for  their  flocks  and  for  their  herds.  The  rich  and  fer- 
tile appearance  of  the  surrounding  district,  the  '*  Land  of  Goshen,"  quite 
bears  out  the  scr^tural  statement  that  it  was  **  the  best  of  the  land,"  and 
one  has  no  cause  to  wonder  that  the  Israelites  should  have  '*  grown  and 
multiplied  "  therein  "  exceedingly."  The  Tel  at  present  is  of  considerable 
extent,  but  the  mounds  have  been  mostly  carried  away  by  the  country 
folks  who  use  the  disintegrated  bricks  of  Nile  mud,  and  the  dust  and 
rubbish  as  a  top-dressing  for  their  land.  The  innumerable  potsherds 
which  are  left^  cause  the  mounds  to  be  of  a  red  colour.  Part  of  the 
ancient  site  is  occupied  by  palm-trees,  amidst  which,  from  heaps  of  red 
pottery,  tower  up  large  fragments  of  the  crude  brick  houses.  A  few  blocks 
bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  II,  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  TeL 
Apart  from  the  beauty  of  the  site,  beside  a  small  lake,  and  amidst  innu- 
merable palm-trees,  Tel-Fak<is  is  an  uninteresting  place.  I  was  awakened 
several  times  during  the  night  by  the  melancholy  cries  of  numbers  of 
jackals,  which  were  answered  by  the  bay  of  the  dogs,  which  had  volun- 
tarily constituted  themselves  the  guards  of  ray  tent 

There  are  two  routes  from  Tel  Fakiis  to  S&n.  The  nearest  of  these 
leads  through  swamps,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  impassable  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  water  on  the  track.  The  other  conducts  the 
traveller  by  way  of  Salaheyeh.  This  road  passes  first  tlirough  a  country 
abounding  in  splendid  palm-trees,  intersected  by  small  pools  of  water,  and 
then  enters  an  altogether  treeless  district  of  marshes,  intersected  by  reed- 
encumbered  lakes,  and  with  the  desert  in  full  view  to  the  right  of  the 
track.  The  scanty  inhabitants  dwell  in  huts  constructed  of  reeds,  and  in 
appearance,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  language,  they  differ  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  being  doubtless  of  Semitic  origin.  After  passing  a 
large  lake  covered  with  innumerable  wild-fowl,  Salaheyeh  is  reached  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  and  a-half  hours  from  Tel  Fak^  From  its 
position  on  the  caravan  route  to  Syria,  Salaheyeh  is  an  important  place, 
and  its  Sheik  has  a  widely  extended  authority.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
the  Sheik,  who  has  the  title  of  Bey,  was  absent,  but  I  was  received  with 
much  kindness  and  gentlemanlike  courtesy  by  his  son  Edroos,  a  handsome 
youth  of  pleasing  manners,  and  by  his  brother,  the  Sheik  Imftm.  The 
houses  of  Salaheyeh,  instead  of  being  crowded  together,  are  scattered 
about  beside  a  small  birket  or  lake,  and  amongst  the  magnificent  groves 
of  paLoos,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  54,000  in  Salaheyeh  alone. 
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The  journey  from  Salaheyeh  to  S4n  occupies  little  more  than  five  hours. 
The  path,  after  leaving  the  palm-groves,  crosses  a  strip  of  desert,  when 
another  grove  of  palm-trees  is  reached,  and  soon  afterwards  a  ferry-boat 
takes  the  traveller  across  an  ancient  canal,  which  represents  the  ancient 
Pelusaic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  runs  down  to  Tel  Dephneh,  and  so  out 
into  the  lakea  The  place  now  reached  is  called  "Gezeereh,"  i.&,  the 
Island,  and  is  an  elevated  tract  of  sand  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  cultivated 
land,  and  tenanted  by  a  tribe  of  immigrant  Mogrebi  or  Moorish  Arabs. 
Seeing  some  splendid  greyhounds  near  the  Sheik's  tent,  I  accosted  an 
ancient,  and  requested  permission  to  examine  them.  I  was  thereupon  in- 
vited to  alight  and  to  partake  of  coffee  in  a  rude  hut  formed  of  palms, 
supports,  and  reeds,  and  open  at  one  end.  Here  I  found  four  superb 
peregrine  falcons,  jessed  and  hooded,  with  crimson  plumes  on  their  hooda 
They  are  used,  in  conjunction  with  the  greyhounds,  in  the  chase  of  gazelles, 
which  abound  in  the  adjacent  desert  Leaving  Gezeereh,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  waste,  I  divei^ed  from  the  tract  to  the  left  to  examine  some 
huge  granite  fragments  which  I  saw  lying  upon  the  sand.  They  proved  to 
be  the  half  of  a  kind  of  bath,  and  portions  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
Colossus.  Around  are  strewn  numerous  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass. 
I  now  entered  "  the  field,"  or  "  plain  of  Zoan,"  the  great  and  hideous  waste 
which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mounds  of  S^n.  The  soil  of  brown,  and 
sometimes  blackish,  pulverized  mud,  with  an  efflorescence  here  and  there 
of  white  salt,  is  diversified  only  by  the  flickering  mirage,  and  by  low 
tumps  of  windswept  sand  precariously  held  together  by  the  roots  of 
stunted  bushes  of  tamarisk  and  "  worgat"  In  places,  pools  of  salt  water 
crossed  the  track,  which  only  a  few  days  before  would  have  been  impass- 
able. As  I  advanced  on  foot,  to  spare  the  wearied  beasts,  the  huge  mounds 
of  S&n  appeared  in  front  looming  over  the  blasted  marsh,  and  red  with 
innumerable  sherds  of  pottery,  the  accumulation  of  long-forgotten  genera- 
tions of  men — men  of  whom  of  old  time  the  Prophet  Isaiah  exclaimed, 
"  Surely  the  princes  of  Zoan  are  fools,  the  counsel  of  the  wise  counsellors 
of  Pharaoh  is  become  brutish  ?  Where  are  they  ?  Where  are  thy  wise 
men  ?"    (Isaiah  xix,  11,  12.) 

The  modem  village  of  Sdn  is  a  small  collection  of  mud  hovels  standing 
in  a  pestilential  situation  on  the  banks  of  a  canal,  once  the  Tanitic  Branch 
of  the  Nile,  about  10  miles  from  its  junction  with  Lake  Menzaleh  and 
near  the  west  end  of  the  huge  mounds  which  contain  the  Temple. 

S&n,  or  S&n-el-Hagar,  "  S&n  of  the  Stones,"  is  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  and 
its  antiquity  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  where  it  is  said 
(xiii,  22),  "  Now  Hebron  was  built  7  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt"  Upon 
or  close  to  the  site  of  this  ancient  Zoan,  called  also  in  the  monuments  Zor, 
I.e.,  the  Strong,  was  founded  another  city,  but  by  whom  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  certain.  The  Sanctuary  or  Holy  of  Holies,  of  the  great  Temple, 
however,  is  stated  to  belong  to  the  sixth  dynasty,  as  the  name  of  King 
Pepi  (Apappus)  has  been  found  in  that  position,  and  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
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monuments  have  been  foond  at  S^  bearing  the  names  of  Amenembat  I, 
Osirtaaen  I,  and  Osirtasen  XL  That  S&n  was  a  place  of  great  importance 
under  the  foreign  monarchs  of  the  Hyksos  dynasties  is  certain,  as 
Mariette-Pasha  discovered  many  important  monuments  belonging  to  them, 
which  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Boulak.  One  of  these  is  a  group  of  two 
figures  in  dark  grey  granite.  The  heads  are  unfortunately  much  damaged, 
but  the  beards  are  in  the  Asiatic  form  and  utterly  unlike  those  of  the 
Egyptians.  On  the  base  of  their  throne  are  represented  aquatic  flowers, 
and  fish  resembling  the  grey  mullet  and  a  kind  of  perch  or  bream.  The 
fore  part  of  a  Sphynx  in  blackish  granite,  which  bears  the  name  of  Ea-au- 
Benen  Apapi  in  a  cartouch  upon  the  shoulder  exhibits  features  widely 
different  from  the  Egyptian.  By  some  Zoan  is  conjectured,  at  the  early 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  sixth  dynasty  to  have  been 
Ha-awar,  the  Avaris  of  Manetho.  Avaris,  however,  is  placed  by  firugsch, 
but  as  I  believe  erroneously,  at  Tel-el-Htr.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
Hyksos  by  Aahmes  (Amosis)  the  lirst  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  the 
importance  of  S4n  seems  to  have  declined.  It  rose  again,  however, 
under  Seti  or  Menepthah  I,  for  this  king,  as  also  his  successor,  the  Great 
Barneses,  erected  such  vast  and  splendid  buildings  with  the  aid  of  the 
conquered  Hyksos  people  and  of  the  captive  Hebrews,  that  they,  and 
especially  the  latter,  may  be  considered  as  the  new  founders  of  S&n, 
which  now  obtained  the  name  of  Pi-Hamessu,  or  the  City  of  Rameses.  The 
new  city,  in  fact,  under  this  monarch  became  the  principal  royal  residence 
and  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian  Empire.  Eameses  enlarged  and  added  to 
the  sacred  edifices  ahready  existing,  and  Brugsch  states  that  the  Papyri 
abound  in  dates  relating  to  the  building  of  the  new  sanctuaries,  and  to 
works  in  stone  and  brick,  with  whose  erection  the  workmen  were  burdened. 
The  Pharaoh  '^  who  knew  not  Joseph,"  was  this  same  Eameses,  the  king 
who  so  grievously  oppressed  the  Hebrews,  and  the  father  of  the  princess 
who  found  the  infant  Moses  in  his  cradle  of  papyrus  in  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  Sdn,  then,  or  Pi  Eamesses 
waa  the  Baamses,  one  of  the  "  Treasure "  or  rather  ^Temple  Cities," 
(Pithom  or  Pi-Tum,  the  tJity  of  the  Setting-Sun-God  being  the  other), 
which  are  stated  in  Exodus  i,  11  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Hebrews  for 
the  King  of  Egypt  At  this  period  the  fortifications  of  S^  as  strengthened 
by  Barneses  were  so  strong  and  its  position  commanding  as  it  did  the  road 
into  Syria,  so  important,  that  the  city  was  regarded  as  the  "  Key  of  Egypt." 
The  temples  were  dedicated  to  the  great  Cknis  Amen,  Ptah,  and  Hormakhu, 
with  whom  Bameses  associated  the  foreign  Baal-Sutekh,  a  deity  whose 
worship  had  been  introduced  from  Phoenicia.  Brugsch  mentions  the 
interesting  speculation  that  in  the  Papyri  the  priests  of  Zor-Bamses  bore 
the  name  of  Khar-tob,  i.e.^  the  Warriors,  and  considers  that  the  Magicians 
summoned  by  Pharaoh  to  imitate  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and  who 
are  called  Khartvmin  in  Scripture,  probably  derived  their  name  from  the 
same  word.^    As  the  capital  of  t^ie  Empire  Zoan  or  Baamses  was  no  doubt 

•  Brugsch, "  Hist,  of  Egypt."    Vol.  ii,  364. 
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the  head-quarters  of  the  captive  Hebrews,  and  we  have  the  expriB 
anthority  of  H0I7  Writ  for  the  fact  that  the  miracles  of  Moees  woe 
wrought  in  liie"  field  "or  "plain"  of  Zoan.  Psafan  xxviii,  12.  Itwaaami^ 
the  stately  buildings  of  this  city  that*  the  wailing  of  the  Egyptians  ofer 
their  firstborn  was  heard,  and  in  the  reign  of  MenepthaAh  II,  ihe  saooenor 
of  Barneses,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  the  main  body  of  the  Hebrews  nuttt 
have  started  on  their  long  wanderings. 

After  the  Exodns,  although  with  some  finctuaticHis,  Sftn,  or  Tanis,  u  it 
was  called  from  the  time  of  the  twenty^first  dynasty,  seems  for  long  to  hare 
retained  its  importance.  Thus  in  Isidah  xix,  11-13  "  the  princes  of  ^oan" 
are  coupled  with  the  "  princes  of  Noph,"  ie.,  Memphis,  as  though  those 
two  cities  were  the  principal  ones  in  Egypt,  and  in  Isaiah  zxz,  4, "  &e  prinoes 
of  Egypt''  are  mentioned  as  being  at  Zoan.*  The  Pn^het  Esiekiel  dso, 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Assyrians,  ]HX)phesies  its 
destruction,  and  that  "  fire  should  be  set  in  Zoan."  How  this  prc^hecy 
has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

At  the  present  time  the  ancient  ^ory  of  a  royal  capital  has  dwindled 
down  to  an  even  unusually  squalid  village  c^  mud  hovels.  Looking  eastwards 
towards  the  Tel  the  huge  mounds  appear  to  open  and  the  space  between  is 
filled  with,  as  it  were,  an  avalanche  of  immense  stones,  which  are  ihe 
remains  of  the  western  pylons  of  the  Great  Tmnple.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  most  striking  view  of  aU  is,  when  coming  from  the  north  or  south,  one 
gains  the  summit  of  the  mounds,  and  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  looks 
down  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  some  000  feet  in  length  and 
constructed  entirely  of  red  granite  from  the  far-off  quarries  of  AjBouan. 
Strewn  about  in  all  directions  are  papyms-bud  columns,  obelirica,  ooksBi 
and  shrines,  overthrown  indeed,  but  otherwise  in  a  marvellous  state  of 
preservation ;  the  inscriptions  and  carvings  in  the  finest  style  of  Egyptian 
art,  being  as  fresh  as  though  they  had  been  cut  yesterday.  It  is  a  great 
solitude,  and  brooded  over  by  a  deep  silence,  which  makes^the  scene  of  ruin 
and  desolation  all  the  more  striking.  Few  scenes  in  Egypt,  the  land  of 
wonders,  are  more  impressive,  none  lay  m^re  closely  hold  upon  the 
imagination.  The  highest  point  of  the  Tel  is  a  small  wely  or  Mohammedan 
Sheiks'  tomb,  called  **  Byeed-S&n,"  behind  the  easternmost  sanctuary.  Hence 
northwards  across  a  marsh  the  eye  ranges  to  the  great  Lake  of  Menzaleh, 
and  eastwards  and  southwards,  across  a  pestilential,  uninhabited^  and 
blasted  waste  ;  in  the  dim  distances  are  discerned  the  tops  of  palm-trees, 
marking  the  limit  of  cultivated  land.  Westwards,  beyond  the  hovels  of 
S^  and  the  ancient  canal,  extend  vast  swamps,  with  here  and  there  scant 
patches  of  cultivation,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  destruction  of  the  Great  Temple  is  owing 
to  a  burst  of  Christian  zeal  or  fanaticism  in  the  time  of  Theodosiuftt  Wbt 
more  likely,  however,  is  the  supposition  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Temfde^was 
caused  by  tiie  mighty  shock  of  some  earthquake ;  and  this  the  more  sO)  e 

*  See  Murray's  Handbook.    Vol.  i,  818. 
t  Mum^'s  "Egyptian  Hamlbook;" 
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as  is  abo  the  case  in  seyaial  olher  intanees  in  Lewer  Egjrptvtke  vast 
sfanuitares  were  literatty  loondad  on  the-  nnd  or  mndv  without  adeqv&te 
support  or  f ovndaAiaBa 

Approaching  from  the  wwtto  ihe  left  of  ^e  frimt  of  the  Temple,  there 
iff  a  pmteate  stafaae  of  the  great  Barneses  sovlptEffod  oat  of  a  block  of  the 
hasdeet  reddish  sandstone  of  a  crystaUiiie  texture.  The  wtsrkmansfaip.is 
admirable,  and  the  plaits  or  bands  of  the  vig  or  headHkeas  bang  in  relief 
and  of  a  yellow  colour,  the  monument  may  be  looked  on  as  a  huge  cameo. 
Here  also,  cut  in  a  hkxk  of  soft  limestone  containing  aheUs,  is  a  Sphjmx, 
and  three  hage  broken  obeliaka  of  graaite.  At  a  short  distance  is  a  small 
granite  head  of  a  kingordeity  amnnountedby  four  jdnmes,  and  a  gigantic 
head  of  a  king,  still  preserving  tniees  oi  red  colour.  To  the  eight  of  this 
fint  compartment  of  the  Temple  is  a  lateral  chapel  constructed  of 
Mmestone. 

In  the  second  compartment  are  several  fine  papyrus-bud  columns  covered* 
with  hieroglyphs  sculptured  with  amazing  skill,  and  obelisks  of  magnificent 
work  with  their  apices  perfect 

In  the  third  compartment  are  more  obelisks,  on  one  of  which  Rameses 
appears  making  an  offering,  in  sculpture  of  the  finest  style.  Several  erect 
colossi  occur  here  in  black  basalt  and  yellow  and  red  crystalline  sandstone, 
and  some  granite  remains  of  the  Hyksos.  There  are  also  several  seated 
statues  in  bluish  granite,  and  a  sandstone  kneeling  figure  of  a  sacred 
scribe  bearing  a  table  of  offerings.  The  finest  object,  however,  in  this  com- 
partment of  the  Temple,  is  one  of  a  pair  of  Monolithic  Chapels  or  shrines. 
This  monument  has  a  coved  roof  and  is  covered  with  sculptures  and 
hieroglyphs  within  and  without  At  one  end  is  a  Triad  of  deities.  Amen, 
Tum,  and  Mut  The  carving  is  absolutely  superb,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  figure  of  Barneses  on  the  roof  is  cut  like  a  gem.  The 
material  ia  crystalline  conglomerate  sandstone,  of  a  purple  and  reddish- 
yellow  colour.  Many  of  the  statues  hereabouts  preserve  the  colours  with 
which  they  were  originally  painted,  one  small  black  granite  statue  being 
coloured  green. 

In  the  fourth  compartment  are  more  broken  obelisks,  and  in  the  fifth 
and  last  the  remains  of  columns  with  papyrud-bud  capitals.  This  is  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  Temple  and  dates  back  to  the  remote  period  of 
the  sixth  dynasty.  The  number  of  obelisks  and  statues  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
quite  bewildering,  and  Pi-Bamessu  must  have  boasted  of  more  of  the 
former  class  of  monoliths  than  any  other  holy  place  in  Egypt  Around  the 
Naos,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  are  the  marks  of  a  great  conflagration. 

Surroxmding  the  Temple  was  a  vast  enclosure  or  wall  of  crude  bricks 
formed  of  Nile  mud,  with  little  or  no  traces  of  straw  to  bind  them,  and 
beyond  these  are  the  remains  of  innumerable  houses  also  of  crude  briek. 

Farther  off  to  the  north  rises  a  strong-and  maanve  rampart  constructed 
of  small  mud  bricks  arranged  in  a  very  intricate  manner,  the  waUs  sloping 
inwards  on  both  sides  from  the  bottom  to  the  .tap.  Between  the  wall  and 
the  Tenqde  -  are  the  remains  of  a  gateway  oonstrooted  of  sandstone  and 
granite,  near  which  again  are  the  macks  of  a  great  fire.    In  one  plaee,  in 
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this  part  of  the  rains,  Imnpe  of  molten  glass  are  strewn  about  in  all 
directiona  Farther  north  again  are  traces  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  dtjr 
and  again  the  marks  of  fire.  The  moxmds  hereabout  are  strewn  with 
pottery  of  an  extremely  rude  description,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
that  this  was  the  poorer  quarter  of  the  city.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
south-west  of  the  west  end  of  the  Great  Temple  lies  a  prostrate  single 
granite  column,  and  some  half-a-mile  to  the  south-east  lie  the  disintegrating 
remams  of  a  double  row  of  huge  columns  of  red  granite,  resembling  the 
skeleton  of  some  gigantic  saurian  ;  these  last  remains  being,  I  should 
imagine,  of  a  much  later  period  than  the  other  ruina  The  mounds  of  Sftn 
are  of  great  and  unusual  height  and  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  testifying 
to  the  ancient  size  and  importance  of  the  city.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  is  the  contrast  between  former  magnificence  and  present  destruction 
and  desolation  so  keenly  felt  as  it  is  amidst  these  mighty  relics  of  the 
past 
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Had  it  been  possible  I  should  have  preferred  traversing  "  the  field  "  or 
plain  of  Zoan  by  a  line  of  country  to  the  east  of  the  track  by  which  I  had 
travelled  to  S^  seeing  on  the  way  the  Tels  called  in  the  French  map 
Tel  Dektk,  Tel-el- Atieh,  and  Tel  Chomeh,  which  lie  a  little  off  the  track  to 
the  north  of  the  direct  route  between  S&n  and  Tel  Dephneh,  and  in  part 
of  what  is  probably  rightly  identified  by  Brugsch  as  the  district  of 
SuccotL*  The  water  had  not,  however,  subsided  suflGiciently  to  permit  me 
to  deviate  from  the  main  track,  or  to  allow  me  to  visit  the  Tel  further  to 
the  north-east,  at  which  Brugsch  places  the  site  of  Pithom,  the  city,  that  lb, 
of  the  Solar  Deity  Ttim.  This  I  take  to  be  the  place  called  "Tel-el- 
Scherig  "  in  the  French  map,  and  the  ancient  chief  town  of  the  SethrOitie 
Nome.  I  accordingly  returned  to  Salaheyeh  and  started  the  following  day 
for  Tel  Dephneh.  I  may  remark  in  this  place  that  it  seems  to  mc 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Succoth  of  the  Bible,  which  Brugsch  would 
identify  with  the  Thuku  or  Thukot  of  the  papyri,  but  as  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  believes,  without  sufficient  philological  authority,  was 
ever  applied  to  a  definite  place  at  alLt  The  name  Succoth,  ie.  Tents  (why 
not  huts  made  of  reeds,  like  those  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  country  ?)  would  more  probably  seem  to  indicate  a  district  than  a 
town,  and  if  it  be  insisted  on   that  the  name  in  Exodus   necesBarily 

*  To  the  west  of  the  direct  route  there  is  a  sandy  Tel,  not  marked  in  the 
map,  and  bearing  the  remarkable  name  of  Tel  Faraon,  the  "  Mound  of  Pharaoh.** 
There  are  no  ancient  remains. 

t  It  is  important  to  notice  that  Bmgsch,  without  one  word  of  explanatjon, 
calmly  changes  the  "Thuku"  and  <'Thukut"  of  his  map  into  ^ Sukot,"  in  the 
<«?*  of  his  discourse.    "  L'Exode,"  p.  9. 
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sdgnifieB  a  ttage  in  the  journey  of  the  Israelites,  it  might  easily  hare  been 
applied  to  some  particular  spot  in  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Semitic 
Nomads,  where  a  number  of  tents  or  booths  were  gathered  together. 
Such  an  assemblage  or  encampment  might  be  termed  ^  Succoth,''  as  being 
par  excellence  a  place  of  tents.  As  to  its  position,  it  would  surely  be  more 
reasonable  to  place  it  at  some  healthy,  sandy  spot  near  S&n,  such  for 
instance  as  the  Qezeerch  already  mentioned,  or  even  at  Salaheyeh,  than  in 
the  midst  of  the  unwholesome  marshes  a  little  farther  to  the  north.  If 
on  the  other  hand  Succoth  were  amongst  the  marshes  and  a  definite 
place,  its  site  would  more  probably  be  found  at  one  of  the  chain  of 
Tels  already  named  in  the  direct  line  between  S&n  and  Tel-Dephneh,  rather 
than  farther  to  the  north  towards  Lake  Menzaleh,  which  is  altogether  out 
of  the  direct  route  from  Baames  into  Phoenicia.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  Professor  R  Smith  looking  at  the  question  from  a  philological  point 
of  view  regards  Brugsch's  identification  of  the  xetam  of  the  monuments 
with  the  Etham  of  Exodus  as  quite  inadequate.* 

The  route  from  Salaheyeh  lies  across  a  sandy  portion  of  the  desert  and 
then  approaches  the  ancient  canal  already  mentioned,  and  which,  in  this 
place  is  fringed  and  tufted  with  quantities  of  tall  reeds.  This  neigh- 
bourhood has  at  present  a  bad  name  on  account  of  its  insecurity,  and 
numerous  robberies  and  murders  have  recently  occurred.  The  Mamonr 
of  El-Kantftra  has  repeatedly  forwarded  complaints  to  ^^he  Mudtr  of 
Zagazig,  but  has  received  no  answer ;  the  latter  official  being  probably  of 
opinion  that  the  coUection  of  taxes  to  repay  those  Europeans  who  lent 
their  money  to  enable  the  late  Khedlv  to  erect  innumerable  palaces  and 
to  import  French  actresses,  is  a  subject  of  far  greater  importance  than  a 
matter  which  merely  affects  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people.-  This 
portion  of  the  desert  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Masaeed  Bedoueen. 
In  five  hours  from  Salaheyeh  I  arrived  at  Tel-Dephneh,  according  to 
Brugsch  the  ^etam  of  the  monuments  and  the  Etham  of  Exodus.  By  some 
this  place  is  believed  to  be  the  Tahpanhes  of  Jeremiah  x,  4,  iii,  9,  where 
the  King  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  had  a  residence,  t  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  Daphnai  of  the  Greeks.  Tel-Dephneh  occupies  a  very  conmianding 
situation  on  *^  the  edge  of  the  wilderness."  To  the  west  is  a  brackish  lake 
of  small  dimensions,  across  which  extends  a  Gis'r  or  Dyke,  apparently 
artificial  and  ancient  It  leads  towards  the  swamps  in  the  direction  of 
Sftn.  To  the  north  the  place  is  defended  by  the  ancient  canal  which 
represents  the  Pelusaic  branch  of  the  Nile,  long  since  silted  up.  Beyond 
the  lake  and  canal  is  a  vast  tract  c(f  uninhabited  marsh  land ;  more  to 
the  east  are  the  waters  of  a  part  of  Lake  Menzaleh  and  of  Lake  Balas, 
now  perhaps  at  a  higher  level  than  formerly.  To  the  south  there  is  the 
Gebel  or  ^  wilderness  "  upon  whose  veige  the  Tel  is  situated.    The  view 

*  Brogsch  everywhere  assumes  that  Succoth,  Etham,  and  Migdol,  indicate 
a  single  day's  journey.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the 
sacred  text. 

t  Of.  also  Esek.  xzx.  9. 
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from  the  faigimife  pacl  of  the  lU,.ia>  wj  extanaure,  and  nra^av^Dom^tke 
extBBBiTe  lake  eoostey  near  POEt^tiaid  to  Gebei  Attika^m  thBtooaafc  o£ibe 
Rfldl  Sea-  bekiv  Suez,  whidi  is-  pJaiai^  viMble  aaBOiB  tW  intermin^ 
doaaEt.  To  theeaaty  bayvmd  thainoDiidaAiidliiia  oftheSoeaXkaaiia^ 
afinr  off  upon  the  homoKk,  ihA  hahy  rounded  fonn  of  the  nataraliiflL  called 
TekAJKWF  1^ BWir^  on  the  rig^  <A  tha.di»ct  nmtt  to  EkAitah.  Oit:.tke 
noKth  aide  the  highaat  pait  of  the  pnnsijnl  monad  deacanda  upon,  the 
ahseady  named  canal,  and  ontha  oppoate  bank  is  aeen^not  a  Telindaed, 
but  the  pottary^etrainLxemaina  of  a  amali  Aadeat  town. .  Theas  two  aitea 
are  suj^KMed  to  represent  the  two  anctent  foiUaaieu,  iience  the  pkuad 
Aa^i  in  Ihe  Greek  naate,  depiotaaad  in  a  manamentof  Beti  I  at  ThidiBi^ 
behind  whieh  waa  a  town  called  Tabenel*  If  this  hethe  caae  then  Tel- 
Defdmeh  is  the  Boiuaian  Daphne  mentioned  by  Herodotoay  ii^  30»  aa 
having beenooenpied  by  an  Egyptian  ganiaan  for  the  protesticHi  of  ih» 
fnnfeiertowanls  Syria. .  The  eziating  reaoainaju^  exbaDaiTe  and  ahow^at 
the  ancient  city  was  a  large  oml  Many  large  hewn  blookaof  gianite 
aaudafaune  and  .lineaiane  aie  lying  abooi  in  different  pazta  of 'the  rains, 
and  iBspecial^  anonnd  the  central  moond,  where  alao  I  f oond  aetveiad  liefwn 
Uocka  of  bhie  vdisanio  stone  of  the  same  shape  as  those  I  afteEwssda 
found  in  -greater  munben  at  Tel-el-HlE.  Beraabooti  I  likewise  picked 
up  three  or  four  hammara  or  nmUera  of  a  haxd,  cloae^grainBd  blaok  .stena. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eaatword  of  the  principal  mound  nsea  another, 
the  remaina.evidently  of  atowvr  of  crude  brick  ^luoh  haa  been^desteayed 
by  fire.  Thiamonnd.  and  the  rujna  in  its  iiamediaiM  naij^boarimod  to  the 
oawftii  axe  cafled  by  the  Bedoueen  Tel^Farmak.  To  the  aoath:  and  eaBtT>f 
thiaapotmay  be  txaoed  an  ancient  road,  leading  towaa^  .the (lake,  and  the 
foundationaj-of  nnmerotu  atreeta  of  crude  biiok'  houaear'.  Anaxngat  thaaa 
laat  lionnd  theimonth  of  a  weU,  and  the  rimai>f  seveBal  hngewaaes  ol  red 
tearaK)etta  embedded  in  the  soil,  and  i^parently  used  to  hold  water. 
Aa  regards  the  idantificaiion  of  thia.plaoe>  onoe  a  populous  city,  but  -now  a 
complete  solitade^  with  the  Eljuun  of  the  Bible,  I  will  only  remark.thafe  it 
could  be  eaaily  reached  in  two  days  from  S&n,  and  that  8iq>poaing:Lake 
Menaaleh  had,  aa  is  probable^  a  lower  level  in  auoient  times  than  at  preaent^ 
Tel-Dephneh  would  probably  be  not  more  than  a  day^  journey  frouL  Tel* 
el-Hlr,  which  aa  will  be  seen  hereafter,  I  am  disposed  to  identify  with 
the  Mjgdol  oi  Exodna.  I  notice  alao  that  the  Bedcmeen  distinctly 
pronounoe  the  name  of  this  Tel  aa  Dephneh,  in  <ifo  syllables,  and  not  «aa 
Defenneh  in  tkrw^  as  it  is  written  in  the  mi^pa.  From  Tel-Dephneh  I 
went  on  in  about  3^  hours  to  El-Kantftra,  and  crosnng  the  Suez  Cknal 
enaamped  in  the  half-deaerted  village,  wkere  I  waa  met  by  AzAdeh,  the 
Sheik  of  the  Suaika  Bedaueen  and  his  people,  wxtk  whom. I .  had 
arranged  for  a  aupply  of  camels  and  for  guidanee  acreaa.  the  desert  aa  &e 
as  Gaza. 

Immediately  behind  the  modem  village  of  ..El-Kant&ra,  whereof  the 

*  "LHSxcde  et  les  Monuments  Egyptiens."     Disooors  par  Henri 
Bey.    Leipiig,  1875.    Throughout  this  paper  I  oontuiuaUy  refer  to  this 
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eastent  portioii  is  formed  by  the  deserted  shanties  of  the  French  engineers 
emplc^ed  in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  is  the  sita  of  an  ancient  town  of 
considerable  extent  Pottery,  glass,  and  other  ancient  dibru  are  scattered 
about  far  and  wide  on  the  surface  of  the  desert  The  most  curious  objects, 
however,  are  the  numerous  coffins  of  terra-cotta,  whose  broken  fragments 
cover  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  some  nearly  perfect  specimens  remain- 
ing,i;i  situ.  Two  large  pots,  tapering  towards  the  lower  end,  were  employed 
in  each  case^  and  the  head  being  placed  in  one  and  the  feet  in  the  other,  the 
rimsmet  in  the  centre,  thus  conqiJetely  enclosing  the  corpse.  I  had  previously 
found  some  somewhat  similar  interments  in  a  railway  cutting  near  Alex- 
andria. These  fotB  are  of  coarse  fabric,  very  thick  in  textui^  and  of  a  red 
^nd  bkiilriwh  colour.  From  these  ruins  two  monuments  have  been  removed 
and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  French  village.  One  of  these,  at  present 
perched  on  the .  top>  of  a  deserted  house,  resembles  in  colour  iind  general 
contour  a  red  chimney-pot,  but  the  top  is  conical,  and  it  is  p&rior&tAd  with 
oUong  apertures,  resembling  windows ;  on  one  side  is  an  obscene  effigy, 
crowned  with  the  feathers  of  Bes,  and  it  is  probably  a  comic  representation 
of  that  deity,  although  the  face  is  more  youthful  than  is  common..  Like 
the  terra<H3otta  coffins,  it  belongs  to  the  Boman  period*  The  other  monu- 
ment,, which  is  of  far.  greater  interest  and  importance,  is  plaoed  in  the 
centre  of  thepiincipalthoroi^hfaxse.  It  is  a  kind  of  obelisk,  now  unfor- 
tunately truncated,  although  still  more  than  6  feet  high,  and  formed  of  the 
splendid  hard  sandstone  conglomerate,  which  was  used  for  some  of  the  coeval 
monuments  at  S4n.  On  three  of  its  sides— the  fourth  is  entirely  def aoed — tlus 
stone  bears  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  .amongst  which  are  severah  royal 
cartouches,  including  that  of  Bameses  XL  Above  are  seen  the  lower 
pprtionaof  several  truncated  figures. .  The  ruins  just  described  are,  in  my 
opinion,  far  more  likely  to  have  been  Migdol  thtm  the  paltry  and  utterly 
insignificant  remains  at  the  point  called  by  Brugach  Bey,  Tel-es-Samilt 
This  name,  I  wasaasured  by  Sheik  Arftdahand  all  his  people,  as  well  as  by  a 
most  intelligent  Arab  who  joined  my  company,  the  Hadji  Abdullah  of  £1 
Axish,  who  is  perhaps  better  aoquainted  with  the  district  than  any  one  eke, 
is  utterly  miknown,  an  assertion  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  remarkable. 
Ala  distance,  however^  of  about  three  hours  from  El  Kant&ra,  and  so  far 
aa-I  can  judge,  at  the  point  indicated  in  Bmgsch's  map  as  Migdol,  I  found  a 
small  Tel,  a  mere  heap  of  burnt  red  bricks  and  a  little  pottery,  to  which 
the  Arabs,  one  and  all,  assigned  the  name  of  Tel  Habooa.  That  these 
pitiful  remains,  however,  can  by  any  possibility  be  Midgol,  I  uttedy 
disbelieve.  Tumiog  to  the  left,  however,  from  the  miun  track,  across  a 
portion  of  the  Gebel  called  El  Ad4m,  I  arrived  at  Tel-el-Htr,  the  Tel  Uar 
and  Avaris  of  BrugaoL  Before  this  point  was  reached  the  way  descended 
into  a  marsh  without  vegetation,  save  that  a  few  stunted  at'l  or  tamarisk 
bushes^  and  a  few  patehes  of  rushes,  but  no  reeds,  grow  in  the  salt  unkindly 
soil  Crossing  an  elevation,  also,  a  distant  view  is  obtained  of  the  two  or 
three  palms  which  grow  in  the  desert  near  the  Btr  of  Bom&nah.  Eom&nah, 
by  the  way,  is  not  s^  place  as  it  is  marked  in  the  maps,  but  a  dUtrid  of  the 
desert  of  considerable  extent 
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Tel-el-Hlr  marks  the  site  of  a  town  of  lai^  extent  and  consideraible 
importance,  and  its  surface  is  strewn  with  innumerable  sherds  of  pottery, 
ancient  glass  of  fine  quality,  and  bits  of  hewn  stone.  Of  these  last,  the 
most  curious  are  numerous  rectangular-shipped  pieces,  cut  with  great  care 
out  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  blue  volcanic  stone  or  lava  of  the  distant 
Haurftn.  As  two  of  these  LZl  8hai)ed  stones  placed  together  fonn  an 
oblong  or  square,  I  conjectured  that  they  might  be  the  frames  of  windows, 
but  the  Bedoueen  thought  that  they  originally  formed  the  mouths  of  tanks 
or  weUa  This  conjecture  is  at  least  as  probable  as  the  other,  but  neither 
seems  to  be  very  satisfactory.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Tel,  the  one  that  is, 
farthest  from  the  desert,  rise  the  remains  of  a  massive  square  tower,  each 
of  whose  sides  measures  about  94  paces.  The  north,  south,  and  western  sides 
of  this  fortress  descend  into  an  immense  desiccated  lake  or  marsh,  which  ex- 
tends westwards  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  its  brown  snr&M^e  unrelieved 
by  any  vestige  of  vegetation.  The  eastern  side  of  the  tower,  which  is  built 
of  crude  brick,  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  the  sandy  Tel,  which  extends  east- 
wards to  the  desert  In  Brugsch's  map  this  Tel  is  called  Ha-uar  or  Avaris, 
but  the  French  map,*  and  that  I  believe  correctly,  designates  it  as  "Tel 
Hlr,  Migdol  de  la  Bible,"  It  is  at  once  evident  to  the  eye  that  this  was  an 
important  frontier  fortress,  and  its  importance  is  such  as  to  justify  its  being 
considered  the  Migdol  or  fortress  jtxzr  excdUfuce,  and  to  justify  liie  Greeks 
in  continuing  and  perpetuating  its  more  ancient  name  under  that  of 
Magdolon.  Scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  the  Tel  I  found  several  ill- 
presei'ved  brass  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  on  the  western  comer  of  the 
tower  I  saw  one*  of  the  Bedoueen  stoop  down  and  pick  up  what  proved  to 
be  a  gold  coin  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty. 

It  is  likely  that  before  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  whose  dis- 
tant mounds  would  now  intercept  the  view  in  that  direction,  Tel-Dephneh 
(£tham  ?)  could  have  been  visible  from  Tel  el  Htr  (Migdol),  and  if  we  can 
suppose  that  lakes  Menzaleh  and  Balas  anciently  stood  at  a  lower  level, 
which,  from  what  is  certainly  known  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  is  a  probable  con- 
jecture, then  it  might  have  been  possible  to  reach  the  latter  dty  in  one 
day's  journey  from  the  former.  Brugsch  records  the  interesting  fact  that 
during  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  King  Amenophis  lY  summoned  workmen 
from  Elephantine  to  Samout,  Samout  being  the  Egyptian  name  of  AfigdoL 
This  illustrates  Ezekiel  xxix,  10,  and  xxx,  6,  where  the  marginal  reading 
''^from  Migdol  to  Syene "  is  doubtless  the  right  one,  and  indicates  Egypt 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity  ;  the  reading  in  the  text  ^*from 
the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia''  being  sheer 
nonsense. 

Leaving  Tel-el-Hlr,  I  pursued  my  route  in  a  northerly  direction  fw 
about  1}  hours,  when  crossing  a  ridge  I  suddenly  saw  before  me  the  vast 
mounds  of  Tel-el- Fodha  rising  up  from  out  of  an  immense  marsh  with  the 
outlying  Tel-el-Dahab  at  a  short  distance  to  the  right  At  some  distance 
to  the  left  rose  the  fortress-like  Tel-el- Afl,  and  behind,  hhx  off;  the  Kulat, 

•  Arril  Fr^pe«.    Paris,  1861. 
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or  castle  of  Tineh.*  This  square  tower,  for  sach  it  appears  to  be,  rises,  as 
I  was  assured  by  Hadji  Abdullah,  from  the  centre  of  a  small  lake  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  is  built  of  stone.  I  should  imagine  it 
may  be  an  Arab  work.  Tel-el-Fodha,  "the  Mound  of  Silver,"  is  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  Tel  which  marks  the  site  and  embraces  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  Felusium  or  Sin,  anciently,  "  the  strength "  and 
key  "  of  Egypft  Tel-el-Dahab,  "  the  Mound  of  Gold,"  of  the  Bedoueen, 
appears  to  be  the  "  Faramah  "  of  the  maps ;  but  the  Arabs  unanimously 
denied  the  knowledge  of  any  such  a  name,  and  asserted  that  the  only 
name  resembling  it  even  is  that  of  Tel-Farmah,  already  described  as  a 
part  of  Daphne.  The  Mound  of  Gold  rises  at  only  a  short  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  Mound  of  Silver,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  great  outlying 
fortress  of  Pelusium.  The  names  by  which  these  Tels  are  known  to  the 
Bedoueen  have  been  given  from  the  number  of  coins  which  have  been 
discovered  on  their  site. 

Arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh  it  at  once  became  evident  that  no 
camels  could  pass  upon  the  treacherous  soil  without  being  engulfed. 
I  therefore  ordered  my  tent  to  be  pitched  in  the  desert  to  the  right,  and 
taking  with  me  two  of  the  Bedoueen,  prepared  to  cross  the  swamp  on 
foot  I  had  gone  but  a  short  way  when  I  found  the  circle  of  an  ancient 
well,  formed  of  burnt  red  brick.  The  difficulty  of  proceeding  was 
great  The  surface  of  the  marsh,  which  extends  for  miles,  was  covered 
with  drifting  sand,  and  with  not  only  an  efflorescence  but  with  long 
crystals  of  brown  salt,  through  which,  as  through  a  cake,  the  feet  went 
down  into  a  greasy  mud,  of  which  large  masses  adhered  to  the  boots  each 
time  they  were  withdrawn.  The  farther  I  went  the  wetter  did  the  marsh 
become.  Over  and  over  again  I  was  tempted  to  turn  back,  and  when  I 
was  within  200  yards  of  my  goal  farther  progress  seemed  impossible,  as  at 
every  step  I  sank  nearly  up  to  the  knees  in  mud.  However  I  persevered 
and  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  standing  on  the  remote  and  rarely 
visited  site  of  Pelusium  or  Sin.  The  Tel,  which  in  truth  is  an  island,  rising 
from  a  vast  lake  of  mud,  which  must  occasionally  be  covered  with  water,  is  of 
very  large  extent,  scarcely  less  I  should  suppose  than  2  miles  in  length. 
Its  surface  is  red  from  the  quantity  of  broken  pottery.  One  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  centre,  seems  to  have  been  fortified,  or  at  all  events  divided 
from  the  rest  by  a  massive  wall  of  crude  bricks.  To  the  north-east  of  this 
is  a  massive  fragment  of  a  wall  of  burnt  red  brick,  apparently  of  the 
Roman  period,  and  at  some  distance  to  the  west,  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  Tel,  are  the  overthrown  remains  of  a  small  temple  of  red  granite. 
Several  columns  remain  entire ;  there  are  no  hieroglyphics,  but  its  date 
may  be  safely  assigned  to  a  late  period,  that,  probably,  of  the  Ptolemies. 
The  top  of  the  Tel  commands  a  view  of  the  sea,  breaking  on  a  sandy  beach 
on  the  other  side  of  a  swamp,  at  a  distance  of  about  Smiles,  of  great 

*  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  strangely  enough  confounds  Tineh  with  PelusimD. 
See  Murray's  **  Lower  Egypt" 
t  Cf.  Ezek.  XXX,  16, 16. 
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twckiet  msndiei  of  brown  mod,  And  aoatkwaniB  of  tka  Qeb^  The 
daHnJation  is  complete  and  a^^faL  There  is  no  fresh  water,  no  sign,  and 
indeed  no  poMibility,  of  hnnian  habitaticm,  and  the  siienee  was  ahme 
bn^en  by  the  hoarse  numnur  of  the  distant  waves.*  I  returned  acroei 
the  swamp  to  the  eastward  of  my  former  track,  pfisang  on  the  way  a 
small  circnlar  Tel  sb'ghtly  raised  above  the  mnd  and  covered  with  ancient 
pottery.  Hadji  Abdullah  afterwards  assured  me  that  amidat  theae 
dssoMe  swamps  there  exist  signs  of  former  habitatiDn  ;  wells,  sakiahs, 
and  trees,  and  of  these  last  I  saw  some  traces  myself  What  can  have 
canssd  this  widespread  and  complete  desolation  1  and  when  was  this  tract 
of  conntiy  overwhelmed  ?  The  son  had  set  before  I  had  crossed  the 
mnh,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  an  Arab  'vdio 
was  on  the  look-out  to  fJmi  »a  4o  the  teat'  Night  had  fallen  bef ere  I 
reached  it  That  night  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  above  my  tent,  when 
listening  to  the  distant  music  of  the  sea,  borne  to  me  across  the  marshes 
by  a  north  wind,  I  saw  the  quick  flash  of  the  lighthouse  at  Port  Said, 
distant,  I  should  suppose,  25  or  30  miles. 

My  object  next  morning  was  to  visit  the  snj^toeed  site  of  Pihahiroth. 
I  accoordingly  directed  my  course  in  a  northreasterly  direction,  and  after 
passing  several  places  with  signs  of  ancient  occupation  on-  the-skirts  of  the 
desert,  I  reached  the  open  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  in  about  2^  hours. 
After  a  welcems-bath  in  the  waves  I  pursued  my  counse  eastwasds  along 
the  beach,. making  for  a  low  Ecu  or  headland,  which  I  reached  in  little 
more  than  an  hour.  This  Bas^  incorrectly  named  "  (X  BomAnah  "  in  the 
English  charts,  is  known  to  the  Bedoueen  of  the  adjacent  desert  as.  Odsef 
Mamdeyeh,  On  readying  it  Ifound  thai  it  is  a  sandhill  of  moderate  elevation, 
with  its  sea-front  defended  by  massive  walls  and  towers  of  hewn  limestone, 
parts  of  which,  undermined  by  the  waves,  have  fallen  upon  the  beach.  The 
interstices  of  tins  limestone  are  filled  with  a  yellowiBh  spar.  On  ascending 
to  the  top  of  the  Qelse  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was  indeed  at  "the  entranoe 
of  the  Oulfa,"  at  the  Pi-ha-Xirot  of  the  Papyiri  as. cited  by  Brugsch,  if  not 
at  the  Pihahiroth  of  the  Book  of  Eiodua  Eastwards,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  extended  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  with  the  Mediterranean  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  great  Lake  Serbonis  on  the  right,  upon  the  of^XKite  side  c^ 
which  the  low  desert  hills  shimmered  in  the  heat  and  mirage.  South- 
wmids  also  the  lake  extended  itself  behind  the  Cape  whereon  I  stood,  for 
during  the  hour  I  had  been  traversing  the  sea-shore  I  had  unknowingly 
passed  its  westernmost  extremity.  I  may  mention  here  that  the  usual 
Arabic  word  for  a  cape  or  headland,  lUu^  is  unknown  by  the  Suarica 
Bedoueen,  who  term  a  promontory  "  OeUe^^  calling  this  one  Qete 
Hemdeyeh  and  Mount  O^us  "  El  Gdse,"  the  Qelse,  i.&,  or  Headland, 
par  ejtfcdleHM,  The  name  C^)e  Bom&neh  applied  to  this  promoptory  b j 
the  English  Admiralty  Chart  is  also  unknown  to  the  Arabs,  and  is  not 
strictly  correct,  although  the  neighbouring  district  indeed,  as  already  stated, 
is  called  Bomdneh. 

•  Cf.  Erek.  xxx,  15. 

t  I  spell  this  word  as  it  is  pronounosd. 
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Afiar  ezphuiBg/  (Mse*  Hundeydi,  iMtAt  bendoi  -  tke  ^indb  abisadj 
lUBnfeiaiied^  affarda  the  tumal  sigm.oian  anoient  iawm.  aad .  the  shaft  x)£  a 
biaokw«rk  wtiH  in  the  faoe  of  the  lovr  cli£P,  I  deKended^  and  oommmiced 
n]^  jomitey  along  the  stdp  o£  sand  betmeniJie^fiea  and  the-^ake,  -with  the 
intention  of  regaining  thedanii  at  Moimi  Oasam,  vMah.  JBruffttUt  mapy 
which  I  had  -with  me,  reprumU  as-jomed  to  the  O^beL  ly  a  4raat  of  sandtf 
daert  htUs,  Little  did  I  Jthea  imagine  that  the  whole  conne  oi  my  ronta 
vmaid  be  altered  by  that  Tathmiw  being  amere  g^ealuie  of  the  leacned 
doctor's  imagination  and  basing  no  existence  in  f aet ! 

I  IsmreUed  for  4^  hetms  ^aloog  the  strip^  when  the  setting  smi  wxmed 
me  it  was  time  to  camp  for  the  night  I.fiUmd  the  beack  b0fe«roen.ihe 
tm  watara  to  be  extremely  nairow^  seldom  move  than  £ve  or -six  himdred 
yande.in  width  and  generally  much  lesi.  The  best  track  for  -the  camels 
wn  actoally  at  the  very  edge  of  the  wsMe%  foe  there  the  sand  was 
havdeat  Above  the  water  mark  there  oocnr  oecaiaonal  tafts  of  stimtad 
tamarisk^  the  white-leaved  **  worgaty"  and  a  salt  shmb  with  amaU  rom»i 
sncealeat  leavea,  somewhat  like  a  kind  of  iceplant  The  roota  o£  these 
shrabspennit  ifae  formati(m>.of  small  low  tmnpa  of-aand^  and  theic-dead 
roots-  and  branches  affonl  a  scanty  supply  of  fmel)  which  in  omrcaae  waa 
sapi^emented  by  the  abnadanoe  of  drift  wood  upon  the  shiae.  Under  the 
lee*  of  one^of  these  tamps  my  tent  waapitdied  at  a  distance  of  80  paces 
from  the  sea  and  200  from  the  lake.  A.light  northaiybEieeBe  waa 
bbwing,  and  the  Meditenanean.  brokewit^^a  load  Jioise- upon,  the  beach 
ami  exhibited  several  liaea  <^  whito-oreBted  breakei&  Abont  2io'dock  in 
the'  morning:  I  .was  -awakened  by  a  noiae^  and  ioond  thatthe  wind  had 
changed^  and  afanona  seixtili-«aBt4>y-eaat  wind  was.  blowing  acorass  the 
lake^Vand  threatening  to  swaepjay  tent  away ;  I  aeconlingiy  drcased,  awoke 
the  BedouoMi  and  had  the  tent  pegs  &xed  afresh ;  I .  then  li^  down 
and  slept  in  my  clothes  nntil  5  A.M.  On  rising  I  foimd.the  foiy  of  liie  wind 
had  abated^  bnt  a  fcesh  breeze  was  still  blowing  acrosa^the  lake^  Going 
ont^I  foond  to  my  sorpriae  that "  the  sea  had  seeathafcaad  fledJ'.  There 
was  now  a  dead  calm,  and  the  sea  had  retired  no  lesa  than  26.  paces 
fairer  back  from  the  point  it  had  reached  the  previouA  nig^  From,  this 
diKiuaaatanee  one  may  f  onn  the  f  oUowing  opinion 

Pteamning  that  other  porttons  oi  'Brugfxh^  theoppaa  to  i^  route  oi 
the  Hebcewa  at  the  Exodna  axe  correct,  one  mig^  admit  .that  4rappoaing 
the  sea,  driven  by  a  strcmg  north  wind,  were  breaking,  over  iJie  beaoh  into 
Lake  Sexbonis,  the  water  .would  be  driven  back  or  divided  by  a.sonth 
<ttrsaQth*eaat  wind^  and  the  trade- .bertrween  the  twe  wateza  might  then  be 
poetically  described  as  haring  a  wall  of  water  npooLeither  aide*  The  wind 
again  Tetandng  to  the  northvnd  blowing  witkviolence  woidd  caoae  the  sea 
to  sweep  over  and  inundate  the  narrow  belt  of  land,  and  wt}tdd  natnrally 
dm9  any  pnawnrhby  towaxds  the  lake.  Here  however,  the  aanda  miy  but 
quicksands,  and  men,  horses,  or  chariots  would  speedily  be  engulfed  and 
o¥erwhelmed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  with. regard  J;o  the 
pomiing  host  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  probably  in  this  way  and  near  this 
spot  that  the  invading  army  of  the  Persians  under  Axtexerxee,  mentioned 
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by  Diodoros  met  with  its  destruction.  I  should  perhaps  haye  mentioned 
before  that  the  previous  evening  I  repeatedly  tried  to  get  near  enough  to 
the  lake  to  dip  my  hands  in  the  water,  but  I  failed  on  every  occasion. 
When  I  got  near — and  sometimes  I  got  within  3  or  4  yards— the 
treacherous  sand  gave  way  under  my  weight,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
retire  on  pain  of  being  engulfed  in  the  mud  beneath.  The  surface  of  the 
beach  throughout  its  whole  length  is  exclusively  composed  of  sand,  but  in 
places  layers  of  a  sort  of  recent  conglomerate  are  strewn  about,  which 
serve  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  the  beach.  This  conglomerate  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  rain,  which  dissolving  the  lime  of  the  innumerable  shells 
forms  a  cement  which  binds  them  together  with  the  sand  into  a  stone  of 
considerable  hardness.  It  was  easy  to  see  during  the  entire  journey  how 
much  the  narrow  beach  would  be  narrowed  by  the  rise  of  the  sea  when 
raised  by  a  gale  from  the  north,  and  how  in  some  instances  the  Mediter- 
ranean  would  be  driven  across  into  the  lake,  then  and  so^  as'in  Strabo's 
time,  temporarily  fwa-lfiT^g  Mount  Gasius  an  island.'*''  This  indeed  in 
some  places  from  the  scour  across  the  beach  seemed  actually  to  have 
occurred  within  a  recent  period,  as  indeed  has  been  the  case  within  the 
experience  of  my  fellow-traveller  Hadji  Abdullah,  and  the  deposits  of 
pumice-stone  from  Santorino  or  some  other  volcanic  Greek  island  which  I 
found  on  the  shores  of  Serbonis,  shows  conclusively  that  the  sea 
occasionally  breaks  over  into  the  lake. 

I  left  my  first  camping  ground  between  the  waters  at  6.30.  Behind 
me  the  CJelse  Hemdeyeh  lay  like  a  purple  line  upon  the  pale  blue  waves ; 
in  front  the  rounded  yellow  summit  of  Mount  Casius  bounded  the  view 
along  shore  ;  while  a  long  wavy  flock  of  countless  flamingoes  crossed  over 
the  beach  on  their  way  from  the  sea  to  the  lake.  |In  about  20  minutes  I 
arrived  at  a  point  where  a  low  natural  causeway  slightly  raised  above  the 
water,  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  half  way  across  the  lake  from 
the  opposite  QebeL  This  is  not  given  in  Brugsch's  highly  imaginative 
map.  After  passing  this  point  the  ribbon-like  lake  widens  considerably^ 
extending  farther  back  into  the  desert,  which  forms  throughout  its 
southern  boundary.  Ear  off  the  distant  range  of  Oebelrel-Hdleh  now 
appears  in  sight  The  lake  here  can  scarcely  be  less  than  8  miles  acrosB, 
but  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  one  hand  and  the  moving  mirage 
on  the  other,  alike  render  it  hard  to  compute  distances  with  accuracy. 
The  whole  coast  between  the  two  headlands  along  which  I  was  paasmg 
appears  to  be  particularly  dangerous  for  shipping.  The  beach  is  ever3rwhere 
strewn  with  masts,  spars  and  other  fragments  of  wrecks,  amongst  whidi 
the  boilers  of  more  than  one  steamer  are  conspicuous.  The  quantity  of 
shells  too,  is  everywhere  extraordinarily  great  This  day's  journey  was 
very  hot  and  fatiguing  to  tiie  laden  camels,  and  as  there  was  no  chance 
of  reaching  the  Gelse  before  night&ll  I  consented  to  stq[>  about  an 

*  Strangely  enough,  Herr  Bragsch,  who  citoB  this  foct  from  Strabo,  does  not 
perceiye  that  it  destroys  his  imaginaiy  Isthmus  of  communication  from  Mount 
Gasius  to  the  mainland. 
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hour  before  sunset,  and  for  the  second  time  pitched  my  tent  dose  to  the 
sea. 

At  10.45  the  following  morning  I  arrived  at  the  Gelse  ;  before  which 
point  is  reached  the  strip  widens  ont  considerably.  The  western  prospect 
of  the  Cs^  shows  a  long  gradnally  ascending  ridge  of  sand  scantily 
covered  with  desert  scrub,  running  seawards  from  the  lake,  and  ending  in 
a  rounded  dome  of  bare  yellow  sand,  whose  base  rests  upon  the  sea-beach. 
The  height  is  stated  in  the  English  Admiralty  Chart  as  272  feet  The 
name  given  in  the  same  chart  and  foUowed  by  other  authorities  for 
Mount  Casius,  "  Kas  ^  (?  Bas)  Bouroum,  is  Turkish  and  signifies  Nose 
(Naze).  It  is  of  course  unknown  on  the  coast  From  its  eastern  side  the 
outline  of  the  Qelse  is  very  different,  five  truncated  cones  of  sand  rising 
from  a  ridge  which  runs  inland  from  the  sea  to^mrds  the  lake.  I  expected 
to  find,  but  looked  in  vain,  in  the  sea-^ice  of  the  promontory  for  a 
nucleus  of  rock  which  would  account  for  the  accumulation  of  sand  to  such 
an  unusual  elevation ;  all,  however,  was  sand.  Hadji  Abdullah  having 
reported  the  existence  of  a  Blr  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gelse,  Sheik 
Arddah  sent  the  thirsty  camels  round  while  I  ascended  the  hill,  but  the 
Bedoueen  failed  to  find  it  Near  the  summit  a  few  hewn  stones  and 
fragments  of  ancient  pottery  and  glass — sure  signs  of  ancient  occupation — 
are  strewn  about  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  but  I  could  discover  no  traces  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Phoenico-Egyptian  "  Lord  of  the  Lagoons "  or  of  his 
Greek  successor,  Zeus  Kasioe.  The  remains  of  the  Temple  doubtless  lie 
concealed  under  the  drifted  sand  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  in 
places  is  so  extremely  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a 
SLDgle  person.  At  any  rate  the  ridge,  like  Slieve  League  in  Donegal,  is  at 
best  only  a  "  one  man's  patL"  Southwards  the  ridge  descends  in  steep 
''  combes  "  and  slopes  of  pure  sliding  sand  to  a  small  wady  or  rather  dell, 
whose  sides  are  prettily  clothed  with  bushes,  amongst  which  I  noticed  the 
white  broom  so  common  in  Palestine,  but  which  I  now  for  the  first  time 
saw  on  Egyptian  soil  Here  also,  as  afterwards,  I  found  an  immensely 
large  variety  of  Orobanche  with  brilliant  canary-coloured  flowers,  which  I 
had  only  found  before  on  the  small  ''Nelson's  Island''  in  the  Bay  of 
Abou-ktr.  Towards  the  bottom  of  this  valley  are  one  or  two  palm-trees, 
and  below  them  the  dell  descends  to  the  shores  of  a  small  bay  of  the  lake. 
A  few  poor  Bedoueens  have  lately  come  to  occupy  the  Gelse,  and  they 
obtain  sufficient  food  amidst  the  scanty  scrub  for  their  camels  and  asses 
and  for  a  few  sheep. 

I  am  not  competent  to  give  a  definite  opinion  whether  as  Brugsch-Bey 
alleges.  Mount  Casius  is  the  Baalzephon  of  Scripture,  or  whether  the 
identification  of  the  latter  with  the  Baal-Zapouni  of  the  papyri  can  be 
sustained.  On  the  one  hand,  one  would  certainly  be  more  inclined  to  look 
for  a  place  bearing  a  Semitic  name  upon  what  was  in  ancient  times  the 
high  or  royal  road  from  Egypt  into  Phoenicia,  rather  than  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  or  where  it  is  placed  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  about 
30  or  40  miles  north  of  the  present  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  On  the  other 
hand  if ,  as  I  am  compelled  to  believe,  the  route  proposed  by  Brugsch  be 
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almoBt  entinfy  a  mistske,  then  I  moft  cannder  tiie  identifieaitina  j^ 
El-€(el8e  or  Mount  Casiaii,  like  that  of  the  other  places  to  be  also  "-imt 
proven"  and  a  failure.^ 

The  pM^Mct  £rom  the  top  of  the  Qake  is  cnrions.  Nortfawaids,  its 
■nnmit  onMiwynds  a  wide  tisw  of  the  sea ;  wei*  wards  and  eartwaxds  the 
eye-EKDges  over  the  long  yeUcnr  atrip  of  ayDd.  between  ^Serbonas  and  the 
MeditesTMMan,  with  the  gfittering  wator-vpen  either  side  ;  •onthnrards 
aoroes  the  lake,  are  the  nndhiHs  of  die  dea^  backed  by  a  fine  chain  of 
distant  monntains.  Spite  of  the  (knial  of  the  Bedooeen,  that  any  aoavB 
existed  from  Mount  Casins  to  the  mainland,  it  -was  not  until  I  stood  vpoD. 
the  top  cLtke  GMae  that  I  realised  the  ntteriy  false  impreasian  couvefed 
by  the  map  appended  to  BragKh-Be3r's '  ^  I/Sxode  et  les  MnimiiiiiHii 
Egjptiens''  and  r^rinted  in  his  History  of.  Egypt  The  leamedaanttt 
commeoU  ike  Chbd  with  the  Od$e  at  tkU  point  by  anltthmm  cfdetmt  wkuk 
he  cdUntn  ydlow  to  repn$nU  eemd,  cmd  thadea  wM  black  to  nprtmUkStM, 
I  was  literally  aghast  with  surprise  to  discover  that  the  whole  of  tfais 
representation  tt  a  ihmr  inmtUimn  cukd  armUmre  of  Hmrr  Brmg9cK9 1 
mttimi.  It  is  indeed  trae  that  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Gelse  a 
natural  eaaesway  soaiceiy  raised  above,  the  water  extends  about  half  wi^ 
acrasB  the  lake  in  a  north-easterly  direction  and  Miqudy  from  the  daoetL 
It  is  trae  also,  as  I  ascertained  from  Hadji  Abdullah,  that  before  1898, 
when  Lake  Serbonis  was  partially  dried  np  by  the  silting  up  of  its  single 
oommnnioation  with  the  sea,  a  few  Arabs  had  sooceeded  in  wading 
throng  the  mud  from  the  mainland  to  the  promontoiy,  hmtof  cm  Iwtkmms 
there  is  no  trace;  eamdyy  desert  kSl$  in  the  poeMm  indicated  are  not^ 
eaistent !  I  had  read  of  ^kfaUk  which  by  a  striking  figure  of  speech  is  said 
''to  remove  moontains,"  but  I  had  oertainiy  no  previons  idea  of  the 
poaBtbiHty  even  of  an  atMranoSy  which,  in  oi^der  to  support  atheoiy, 
howsoever  brilliant,  could  rmefui  topographical  and  geqgn^ihical  fsatons 
and  tiien  place  them  in  a  map  as  read!  I  had  originally,  in  reliance  npwi 
this  prodoas  map,  determined  to  crass  from  Moimt  Gaains  to  the  dentt 
of  the  mainland,  and  conid  not  imagine  why  the  Bedoneen  had  pronoimoed 
such  a  route  to  be  impossiUe,  but  I  now  saw  that  it  was  so,  and  that  -I 
must  pursue  my  journey  akmg  the  second  division  of  the  strip  of 
sand  between  the  sea  and  the  lake,  and  get  out  from  thence  as  best  I 
could,  all  communication  with  the  mainland  beiag  here  impcaoticabie. 
It  is,  of  courae,  absurd  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  vast  boat  like 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  laden  with  rich  spoil,  encumbered  wkii  flocks  and 
herds,  and  flying  moreover  from  a  pursuing  army,  wading  tiupou^  an 
expanse  ait  mud  some  miles  wide,  even  if  at  the  time  there  were  no  waiter 
in  the  lake.    But  the  ytoaunption  is  that  there  wew  water ;  Uie  narrative 

*  It  is  fiur  to  remark  that  if  Gdie  Hemdeyeh  be'  P9iahir(jbh  and  ^H-^GUbo 
BaaKsephoD,  the  ^mne  of  ike  eethcoaef  if  euch  that  the  former  coidd  be  spokeirof 
as  ''over  against*'  or  vie'J^irie  with  the  latter.  ^Bxod. -xiv; 2.  But  itwoidd 
•Bvely  be  more  Dataraltcrqpeak  thus  of  {daoerwithinaie^tof  eaehdtfaerand^n 
^pposiie-aiJaffot  the  lake.*' 
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plaiiily  states^  and  Brugsch's  vfaole  theory  of  the  Exodus  depends  upon 
the  fogithres  karing  passed  along -with  water  on  their  right  hand  add 
upon  their  left  In  either  case  .then  the  theory  breiJu  down,  and,  wilh 
however  great  relnotaneey  mnst  be  given  np  as  imsapported  by  facts  and 
oonseqnently'Untenftble.  This  being  so^  the  remark  may  be  allowed  tiiat 
it  wasseaieely  fair  of  Herr  Brogach  to  construct  a  map  and  publish  it  to 
the  world  without  having  himself  visited  the  ]dace  depicted. 

And  now  I  must  advert  to  another  important  fact  which  goes  also  to 
prove  that  H^rr  Brogsoh's  theory  as  to  the  route  taken  at  the  Exodus  is 
utteriy  u&tenaUe. 

Dr.  Brugsch  states  with  tiie  utmost  probability  that  the  J4m^  Souphy 
(translated  Bed  Sea  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Bible),  through  /which  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  passed,  signifies  the  sea  (^  ^^  algnes,  roseaux, 
joncs,  plantes  de  papyrus,"  and  he  anumee  that  lake  Serbonis  anciently 
abounded  with  that  sort  of  freshwater  vegetation.  That  Souph,  or  Sitf ,  does 
bear  this  meaning  may  indeed  be  tak^i  as  certain.  G^eseniustransdatesthe 
word  ^'  rui^  reed,  sea^weed."  Thus  in  Exodus  ii,  3,  Moses  is  said  to  have 
been  laid  in  an  ark  of  Siif,  and  elsewhere  in  the  A.  Y.  the  word  is  translated 
"bun-rushes,"  "reeds,"  "flags," and  "paper  reeds."  Cf.  Isaiah xix.  In 
Jonah  ii,  6,  onfy,  the  signification  of  the  word  is  extended  to  mean,  aea- 
weeds. 

Now  it  is  almost  impoesiHe  to  believe  that  Herr  Brugsch  can  ever 
have  visited  Lake  Serbonis,  for  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  never  hare 
pressed  the  Hebrew  term  "  J&m  S(!lf  "  into  service  in  sappoai  of  histheoryy 
or  have  imagined  that  the  name  in  question  could  ever  have  been  applied 
to  Lake  Serbonis.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to  justify  the 
appropriation  of  the  name  to  any  sea  or  lake,  that  tract  of  water  must  be 
shown  to  have  abounded  in  some  remarkable  and  etrikvng  degree  with 
either  a  marine  or  a  lacustrine  vegetation.  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?  The  waters  of  Lake  Serbonis  are  salt,  salter  no  doubt  than  that  of 
the  neighbouring  Mediterranean.  They  are  talt  because  they,  are  ^»nt>6a6^y 
derived  in  part  by  the  infiltration  of  sea-water  through  the  sand  of  the 
intervening  beach  along  its  whole  lei^h,  and  because  they  are  otherwise 
exclusively  supplied  from  a  single  aperture  from  the  sea.  They  are  eaUer 
from  the  constant  evaporation  which  takes  place  from  so  vast  an  eexpanse 
of  salt  water  running  so  far  into  the  dry  and  scorching  desert  The  lake 
in  fact  may  be  regarded  as  one  vast  salt-pan.  Now  it  is  not  too  much  to 
asseit  that  a  like  physical  condign  must  ahra3rB  have  existed.  There  is 
no  trace  of  evidence,  no  probability,  no  possibility  even  that  Serbonis  was 
or  ever  oould  have  been  other  than  a  salt  lake.  Now,  as  evray  one, 
except  Herr  Brugsch,  weU  knows  "roseaux,  joncs,  et  {dantes  de  papyrus,'^ 
irhioh  are  all  freshwater  plants,  do  not  and  cannot  grow  in  bnne,  and  s& 
a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  grow  in  Serbotds  at  alL  The  clear  bright 
waters  are  as  devoid  of  lacustrine  vegetation  as  tibe  Dead  Sea  itself.  Of  it 
there  is  no  trae^^  whatsoever.  But  more,  it  is  Mkewise  matter  of  fact  that 
Lake  Serbonis  is  almost  equally  devoid  of  marine  vegetation.  Withr  the' 
eauseption  ^  rare  and'  infiniteaimaUy  small  quantities  of  agfeen  fithay 
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species  of  ulva  there  are  no  sea- weeds  of  any  description  whatsoever  in 
the  lake.  I  may  add  that  the  Mediterranean  also,  all  along  the  coast 
which  runs  parallel  with  Serbonis,  is  entirely  devoid  of  marine  vegetation. 
Not  a  morsel  appears  thrown  up  upon  any  part  of  the  beach,  the  reason 
probably  being  that  the  sea-bottom,  being  entirely  formed  of  shifting  sand, 
affords  no  root-hold  for  sea-weeds.  From  all  this  it  conclusively  appears  that 
Lake  Serbonis  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the  JSm  S(if,  the  Lake  or  Sea  of 
Beeds. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here  that  tiie  Bedoueen  call  both  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Lake  **  El-Bahr,"  "the  Sea,**  but  commonly  speak 
of  the  former  as  the  Salt  Sea  or  the  Great  Sea. 

The  camels  which  had  been  despatched  in  quest  of  water  having  at 
length  come  round  into  the  dell,  I  was  led  over  an  acclivity  near  its  lower 
end  into  a  kind  of  deep  basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  slopes  of 
sliding  sand.  At  the  bottom  of  this  were  about  a  score  of  circular  holes, 
excavated  in  the  sand,  and  by  scooping  therein  a  little  slightiy-braddsh, 
but  drinkable,  water  can  be  obtained.  The  supply,  however,  is  veiy 
scanty,  and  in  nearly  2  hours'  time  we  obtained  only  enough  to  fill  two 
water  jars  and  none  for  the  camels.  Emeiging  from  the  sandhills  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Cklse,  I  once  more  found  myself  upon  the  strip  of  sand, 
and  in  little  more  than  half-an-hour  reached  the  only  permament  habi- 
tations upon  it,  a  cluster  of  a  few  huts,  caUed  El-Matarieh,  and  tenanted 
by  a  few  fishermen  and  their  families.  The  surprise  of  the  x)eople  at  my 
unlooked-for  appearance  was  great,  as  no  Frank  had  ever  passed  that  way 
before.  I  found  the  ex-Sheik  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  fever  aqd 
ague,  and  left  him  some  quinine,  with  directions  how  to  use  it.  The 
people  had  a  few  boats  on  the  sea-beach  as  well  as  on  the  lake,  but  they 
draw  their  principal  supply  of  fish  from  ihe  latter.  Their  water  is  obtained 
from  the  wells  already  described  at  El-Gelse.  I  purchased  a  quantity  <^ 
white  mullets  and  of  a  sort  of  sea  perch  for  myself  and  my  Arab  attendants, 
and  found  the  last-named  fish  delicious  Unwilling  to  camp  near  a  place 
redolent  with  such  "  an  ancient  and  fish-like  smell,"  and  so  unwholescnne 
withal,  I  pushed  on,  and  again  encamped  on  the  beach  at  a  point  an  hour 
distant  from  the  huts.  The  lake  hereabout  is  very  wide ;  at  one  point,  I 
should  suppose  it  is  scarcely  less  than  12  miles  across. 

I  started  next  morning  at  7.  At  a  point  1  h.  30  min.  distant  from 
my  camping-place,  the  salt  vegetation  upon  the  beach,  which  had  ceased 
for  an  interval,  recommenced.  In  2  hours  20  minutes,  I  passed  a  small 
island  in  the  lake  not  far  from  shore,  and  hereabouts  I  noticed  a  most 
unpleasant  and  mephitic  smelL  At  3  hours  from  my  starting-point,  the 
strip  becomes  wider.  It  is  somewhere  here  that  Brugsch  places  in  his  map 
an.  entirely  imaginary  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  the  site  of  Ostracina.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  likewise  places  Ostracina  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
says  the  site  is  now  called  "  OstrakL''  This  name,  however,  is  unknown 
to  the  Bedoueen,  and  there  are  no  ruins  or  other  ancient  remains  upon 
the  beach.  Perhaps  it  was  on  the  southern  shore  of  Serbonis.  At  4 
hours  6  minutes,  the  "strip "  proper  ceases,  and  the  lake  retreats  towards 
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the  desert,  leaving  between  itself  and  the  sea  an  absolutely  flat  waste, 
utterly  destitute  of  herbage,  and  appareTUly  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountaina  At  4  hours  45  minutes,  the  lake  again  approaches  the  sea,  and 
the  strip  of  beach  becomes  not  more  than  50  feet  wide.  Hereabouts  the 
wet  sand  was  marked  by  the  footprints  of  a  large  hyena,  and  I  learned 
that  these  animals  are  in  the  habit  of  swimming  across  from  the  desert  to 
pick  up  dead  flsh  which  are  washed  ashore.  At  12.30  p.m.,  5|  hours  from 
my  camping-place  I  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  spot  where 
a  narrow  channel  connects  it  with  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  this  channel 
is  a  tiny  island,  and  from  this,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  a  small  boat  put 
off  and  came  across.  The  camels  were  now  made  to  lie  down  at  the 
extremity  of  the  spit  of  sand  and  were  unloaded  there.  Meanwhile,  I  and 
my  party  were  ferried  across  to  the  island  with  the  baggage  and  water- 
jars,  two  persons  only  being  able  to  cross  at  a  time,  for  the  boat  was  old, 
rickety,  and  half  full  of  water.  The  sea-water  was  running  through  the 
channel  into  the  lake  like  a  mill-race,  which  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when, 
it  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  only  inlet  into  the  lake,  and  that  the 
evaporation  from  so  large  a  body  of  water  must  be  enormous.  Before  this 
inlet  was  re-opened  a  few  years  since  Serbonis  had  become  nearly  dry ;  a 
bog  rather  than  a  lake.  The  islet  to  which  I  was  ferried  over  is  circular 
in  form,  and  only  54  paces  acroe&  At  a  few  yards  distance  from  the  water 
is  a  sort  of  rude  encampment,  formed  by  a  circular  hedge  of  scrubby  fuel 
brought  across  from  the  desert  Within  this  the  fishermen  bivouac  in 
the  open  air.  While  my  tent  and  water-jars  were  being  brought  across 
in  the  boat,  the  camels  were  driven  into  the  sea  and  compelled  to  swim 
across  to  the  islet  The  scene  with  these  ungainly  animals  amongst  the 
waves  with  the  naked  Arabs  screaming  and  splashing  around  them  was  a 
very  strange  one,  and  I  certainly  never  expected  to  see  "ships  of  the 
desert '^  taking  to  the  sea.  The  fishermen  on  the  islet^  like  those  of  £1- 
Matarieh,  are  immigrants  from  the  country  bordering  on  Lake  Menzaleh. 
They  obtain  their  supplies  of  water  by  means  of  camels  and  asses  from 
El-Arlsh,  and  they  live  upon  fish.  Their  manner  of  cooking  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity.  They  chuck  the  fish  into  the  fire,  and  when  they  are 
burnt  blacky  take  them  out  and  eat  them.  The  transit  to  the  islet  took 
nearly  two  hours.  When  the  camels  and  baggage  had  all  arrived,  the 
former  were  reloaded,  and  mounting  we  commenced  to  wade  across  through 
the  sea  to  the  mainland.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  wind,  and  tiie  sea . 
was  perfectly  smooth,  but  even  so,  the  water  came  up  to  the  bellies  of  the 
camels.  Had  the  sea  been  the  least  rough,  the  pa&sage  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  retrace  my  steps  with 
thirsty  animals  along  the  weary  length  of  sand  between  the  sea  and  the 
lake.  It  was,  then,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  I  once  more  found 
myself  on  terra  firma. 

The  route  I  had  thus  taken  is  undoubtedly  shorter  than  that  usually 
taken  across  "the  short  desert"  between  Egypt  and  Syria;  but  the 
scarcity  of  water,  the  precariousness  of  encamping  on  an  exposed  beach, 
and  the  chance  of  the  ferry  being  impassable  in  rough  weather,  render  it 
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OMilittle  likelT^lo  be  genend^ adopted.  Nooe  of  flie BtdnwoBn  iJm) «p- 
e  iMMi  eTBTtaikHi  tihai  nute  IrnkMaaaaft  Sbok  JoeMb^^vAd 
I  ■>  MM  in  lui  boyhood.  Bji&lite>,  thttSkeikflf  tkBAwki^ 
OM  mcsmm  ben  wipiiypd  by  As  £g7P^  Qoimmh^  to 
nae  priaoMa  from  El-Arl^  to  Guro ;  and  m  ocda-  to  etkdk  tin 
MOR%,tfciay|HMndaloag&o«aarti»toMdofiiiliAd.  H«d^AU[ifiaii,ji 
aaliFe  «l  EL-AjMl,  had  traversed  the  atrip  wm&al  tmiea 

19ie  liveadi  Map  of  I86I9  whkh  mdiaim  a  portiaii  of  Lake  flfflfUwia 
oaAi  ii  ''Lac  Dean^ch^''  aad  aa  ahoadj  mentunad,  I  lamed  thai  tiH 
■itoiiifoar  jmn  ago,  Serbous  irai  ratker  a  avamp,  **  the  Gnat  SeriboBian 
B^gTy"  thaa  a  lake.  Thk  deiiecatuB  -waa  oocaaioned  hj  the  tQUng  up  of 
Ite.  ohaimid,  wbich,  for  ike  graaier  ofaiveiiifiiioe  of  fiahing,  the  finliiii— 11  of 
,  for  ao  the  piaee  of  piaBige  ia  called,  are  moat  aoadooa  to  kaap 


ihpiaiiig  ooBting  on,  I  agadn  encamped  near  ike  aeardioreiy  aad  tfaaiKKt 
wmandjog  nerxrsd  at  the  Wadj,  Fmmara,  or  dry  Tomnt-ked  of  filnAvkk,  ao 
atOLBged^  awl  misleading  termed  in  tke  A^Y.  "^  the  JSmbt  of  Egypt* 
The  immm,  or  xatkcr  village,  of  clay-honaes,  stands  b^ween  ihe  desert  ami 
tike  asa,  at  the  diatance  of  aboot  l^  mile  from  the  latten  It  ia  donunatod 
ky  a  dilapidated  fortress  erected  by  Snitan  8einn.  To  the  weat  of  the 
ihaiMiii  of  ^e  Wady,  ckae  to  tiie  sea-shon,  mid  naar  a Wely  oalfedKebbi 
lansr  are  the  remainsof  aome  ancient  hoaaea^ane  of  iddch  sibawn  a  gromd 
plan  cf  no  leas  than  aev^uiteen  room&  Occaatonally  in  winter,  wh^i  heaivy 
laoas  have  fallen  amongst  tike  mountains  inland,  the  Wady  of  i^Ariafa 
is  tenkponnily  a  turbulent,  mabing  tmrreot,  bat  as,  dnring^  tin  raat  of 
tte  yair,  it  is  &  iside,  dry  Eiamara,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tibe  oompany  of 
reiiiseis  of  the  OU  Teataassak  will  excmd  tiie  word  "^  Bivec^**  wkodi  to  an 
Si^lish  ear  conveys  an  entirely  different  idea.  El-Ailsh,  or  lal^ar  the 
Wmiy  at  that  place,  is  tise  natural  boundary  of  i!gypt,  and  apposes  aa  aach 
in  Mumy  maps.  It  m  not,  howevi^,  the  political  boondsry  betwiwa  ike 
Tvkidi  Empire  and  the  YiceH^ahn  of  Egypt  That  is  a  day^  jomoiey 
Isvther  on  towards  Gaza,  at  a  place  called  B&feh,  the  ancient  Ttaphia^ 
where  two  ancient  pillars  kanre  been  fe-eractod  aa  a  land-mark  to  the  left 
ofthe  tiack  out  of  Egypt  into  Syria^ 

I  camot  doee  these  notes  without  mentimiing  Hbe  aid  I  roeeivad  in 
Bi^ociaUng  with  Sheik  Arftdah  from  Messo.  Ebyer  and  George,  ami 
.  from  fiul^rman  Effendi,  all  of  the  Tekgraph  Bepartosent  of  the  Egyptian 
GcrvwDBSttrt.  I  have  also  to  thank  tise  laat-nsoned  g^riiksnan  liar  the  loan 
of  his  eKceDent  tent  My  thsnks  are  alas  due  to  Bc^fers-Bey  tor  his 
kiudnuas  in  procuring  me  a  letter  from  Riaz-Paaha,  which  proved  of  uae 
on  several  occasions.  To  9keik  ArlUbh,  I  shall  always  feel  grateful,  for  at 
his  hands,  I  met  with  the  courtesy  of  a  high-bred  gentleman,  the  kindneas 
of  a  friend,  and  the  ready  and  cheerful  service  of  the  beat  of  1 
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NOTES  ON  COLONEL  WILSON'S  PAPER  ON  THE 
MASONRY  OF  THE  HARAM  WALL. 

By  Lt.-Ool.  Wabr«n,  CLNLG.,  R.K 

Colonel  Wilson  informs  bb  tiiat  these  '^ Notes  o&  the  Hanun  Wall"  were 
written  two  or  three  yeazs  ago  as  part  of  &  reriaed  edition  of  the  '^Notes 
on  the  Ordnance  Snr^ey  of  Jerusalem,'' bat  that  he  was  obligedyfrom 
psesB  of  work,  to  lay  them  on  one  side,  and  was  nnable  to  contiiiae  them. 

In  the  pemsal  of  notes  thus  prepared  to  accompany  Ordnance  Bvrvey 
plates,  we  oo^t  to  hare  the  advantage  of  his  matured  and  well  bftbaoed 
opinions ;  but,  unfortunately,  xpparently  for  want  of  time,  the  acocunt  is 
very  much  abridged,  and  some  very  important  matters  are  either  entirdy 
omitted,  or  but  slightly  alluded  ta 

lieutenant  Conder  has  already,  in  his  observations  on  these  notes 
(published  in  the  last  Quarterly),  shown  that  the  identifications  of  Cdonel 
Wilson  are  open  to  considerable  qualification,  and  that  many  of  his  sugges- 
tions are  wanting  in  any  authorised  support  from  local  indkaticms  oi' 
historical  or  traditional  evidence,  and  to  this  I  may  add  the  very  im- 
portant fact  that  he  has  in  these  notes  expressed  very  decided  views  as  to 
the  dates  of  construction  of  the  walls  of  the  noble  sanctuary  and  site  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  though  unfortunately  they  are  obscured  by  many 
inconsistencies. 

I  submit  that  it  is  of  very  great  moment  that  we  should  deariy  under- 
stand exactly  what  are  Colonel  Wilson's  views,  as  he  has  devoted  so  much 
study  to  the  subject,  and  I  will  therefore  endeavour,  if  practicable,  to 
eliminate  the  apparent  misconception  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  state, 
in  a  few  words,  the  theory  he  advances.  I  may  possibly  fail  to  do  this 
satisfactorily,  but  I  can  at  least  point  out  the  discrepancies  which  occur, 
and  the  difficulties  arising  therefrom,  in  weighing  his  proposals. 

Colonel  Wilson  follows  Mr.  Fei^guason  in  supposing  the  original  wall  of 
Solomon's  Temple  to  be  east  of  Cistern  XIX,  at  tke  south-west  oomer  of  the 
sanctuary,  in  attributing  the  building  of  the  "great  course  "  in  the  south 
wall  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  in  identifying  Mount  Moriah  with  Mount 
Zion. 

Yet  h^  materially  differs  from  him  in  attrilmting  t3ie  building  <^  the 
whole  sanctuary  wall  to  King  Herod,  Mx.  FergusBon  allotting  only  part 
of  the  south  and  west  wall  to  Herod.  It  is  necessary  to  show  that  Colonel 
TUlson  does  actually  attribute  the  whole  sanctuary  wall  to  Herod  in  many 
passages  in  his  note^,  because  he  also  diwgrees  with  himself  in  many  other 
passa^^es  on  this  subject 

He  states  there  were  Jht  pmod»  of  eoTutruction  in  the  sanctaxry  wall 
which  follow  each  other  in  the  following  order  : — 

L  The  large  stones  with  marginal  dnifta 

2.  The  large  stones,  plain  dressed. 

3,  4,  5.  Medium-sized,  and  smaU  stones. 

Now  the  sanctuary  wall,  west,  south,  and  east,  Is  buHt  cf  large  sUineB 
wift  moiginal  cbsfti.    Thus  it  is  obvious  that  he  attributes  ^le  wiicie  of 
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the  sanctuary  wall  to  one  epoch,  and  from  the  following  it  is  clear  that 
this  epoch  was  the  time  of  Herod. 

P.  13.  "On  Herod's  re-construction  of  the  Temple  the  existing  Haram 
Wall  and  Eobinson's  arch  were  built" 

P.  14.  "The  Haram  Wall  was  built  by  Herod." 

Yet  he  differs  from  Mr.  Fergusson  and  from  himself  in  attributing  the 
wall  of  the  south-east  angle  to  Nehemiah,  and  in  stating  that  the  wall  of 
"wailing  place"  is  a  re-construction  out  of  old  materials,  and  again 
appears  to  be  at  variance  with  himself  in  affirming  that  the  masonry  from 
Wilson's  arch  to  south-west  angle  is  of  exactly  the  same  character,  and 
again  in  stating  that  the  masonry  of  the  south  wall  is  of  two  or  three 
different  kinds. 

If  there  was  but  one  epoch  of  large  marginal  drafted  stones,  and  that 
epoch  was  the  time  of  King  Herod,  how  can  there  be  three  different 
periods  (of  marginal  drafted  stones)  in  the  south  wall  ?  How  can  Nehe- 
miah,  Herod,  and  Justinian,  over  an  interval  of  1,000  years,  have  all  built 
with  the  lai^e  marginal  drafted  stones  ? 

Colonel  Wilson  affirms  that  the  whole  wall  was  built  by  Herod,  and 
yet  that  only  a  part  was  built  by  him ;  that  the  large  marginal  drafted 
stones  belong  to  but  one  epoch,  and  yet  belong  to  three  periods ;  that  the 
sanctuary  wall  from  the  south-west  angle  to  Wilson's  arch  is  of  one  identi- 
cal character  throughout,  and  yet  that  the  portion  about  the  wailing  place 
is  a  re-construction  out  of  old  material 

His  views  as  at  present  expressed  cannot  be  properly  synchronised.  In 
one  case  we  have — 

a.  Large  marginal  drafted  stbnes,  cut  at  one  epoch  and  used  in  building 
the  whole  of  the  Haram  Wall  by  King  Herod. 

In  another — 

b.  Large  marginal  drafted  stones  used — 

1.  In  time  of  Nehemiah,  south-east  angle  (p.  64) 

2.  „  Herod,  south-west  angle  (p.  64). 

3.  ,,  Justinian,  south  wall  (p.  65). 

4.  „  Nehemiah,  Herod's  "  Castle  of  A;itonia  "  (p.  44). 

5.  „  before  Herod.  Wailing  place  (p.  17). 

Colonel  Wilson  thus  would  propose  that  lai^e  marginal  drafted  stones 
were  used  in  building  for  at  least  1,000  years,  viz. : — 

From  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 

I  can  quite  comprehend  the  use  of  such  stones  from  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon to  Herod,  because,  during  that  period,  the  feeling  of  the  country  was 
decidedly  Eastern,  and  the  ancient  system  of  building  would  be  kept?  up  ; 
but  after  the  time  of  the  Herods  western  influences  prevailed  and  he 
adduces  no  authority  for  supposing  that  in  the  sixth  century  a  Christian 
Emperor  used  large  marginal  drafted  stones ;  indeed  the  account  of 
Procopius  appears  clearly  to  prove  that  the  stones  were  not  large,  com- 
paratively speaking. 

The  ambiguity  and  obscurity  of  these  and  other  affirmations  will 
probably  detract  from  the  value  of  Colonel  Wilson's  notes,  and  being 
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thus  80  uncertain,  it  is  very  difficult  to  review  his  deductions  as  a 
whole. 

Other  weak  points  appear  to  be  the  h  jpercriticism  accorded  to  many 
of  the  measurements  taken  by  myself  and  others,  from  which  there  is  an 
inference  that  the  measurements  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  (vide  "  The 
Temples  of  the  Jews,''  PP*  H  &i^d  172),  the  comparison  of  measurements  on 
unrevised  plans  with  those  that  have  been  revised,  the  collection  of  matter, 
sometimes  partially  from  the  *^  Becoveiy  of  Jerusalem,''  ignoring  what  was 
said  in  the  original  letters;  sometimes  from  the  original  letters  alone, 
ignoring  the  more  complete  account  in  other  writinga 

As  an  example,  it  is  stated  that  I  believe  that  the  **  Bed  Heifer  Bridge  " 
commenced  at  a  point  600  feet  north  of  the  south-east  angle.  Now  I  may 
once  have  suggested  this,  but  if  so,  it  was  a  long  time  ago,  for  both  in  the 
•*  P.E.F.  Quarterly,"  April  1875,  and  in  "  Underground  Jerusalem,"  I  have 
proposed  the  Bed  Heifer  Bridge  as  conmiencing  at  the  Grolden  Gate. 

As  another  instance,  Colonel  Wilson  is  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  tower  at  the  south-east  angle,  and  considers  it  a  conduiive  proof 
that  there  is  straight  joint  in  east  wall  from  top  to  bottom,  because  there 
was  a  gush  of  air  imto  our  mine  below  the  cut  joint  above,  from  the  joint 
of  the  stones  during  an  east  wind,  and  not  during  a  west  wind  ;  and  yet 
in  another  place  where  we  find  a  pavement  at  several  points  within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other,  and  nearly  at  the  same  level,  he  considers  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  continuous.  Having  thus  proved  conclusively  that  there 
is  a  break  in  east  wall  from  top  to  bottom,  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  there 
is  also  a  break  in  the  south  wall  at  the  '*  Great  Passage,"  apparently 
(p.  56),  because  I  do  not  mention  there  was  not  one.  He  states  that  I  was 
unable  to  examine  the  wall  either  above  or  below  the  opening,  but  in  this 
he  is  mistaken.  If  he  had  referred  to  my  plan  he  would  have  seen  that  I 
show  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  wall  down  to  the  rock,  with  the  remark 
*'  detail  mislaid  "  ;  it  is  very  improbable  that  if  there  had  been  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  a  cut  joint  here,  I  shoidd  have  failed  to  have  seen  it,  and 
I  think  it  may  be  stated  confidently  that  no  such  joint  there  exists.  So 
far  from  my  having  closed  this  work  up  precipitately  as  inferred  by  Colonel 
Wilson,  I  kept  it  open  "  until  further  orders  are  received  from  England 
about  it,"  from  26th  October  to  28th  November,  1867  ;  so  that  there  would 
have  been  ample  time  for  Colonel  Wilson  to  have  written  out  special 
inquiries  about  a  cut  joint.  On  6th  December  I  commenced  another  shaft 
to  south-east  of  Single  Gate,  and  again  drove  in  to  the  sanctuary  wall, 
reaching  it  on  16th  December,  1867,  and  examined  it  for  several  feet  with 
the  object  of  seeing  whether  there  was  any  passage  under  the  next  arch 
into  the  Sanctuary. 

In  another  instance.  Colonel  Wilson  pointedly  calls  attention  to  the 
apparent  discrepancies  between  the  measurements  of  Lieutenant  Conder 
and  Mr.  Schick  in  their  respective  plans,  and  descriptions  of  the  rock-cut 
passage  leading  from  the  Souterndns  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion  to  the  Noble 
Sanctuary,  and  in  speaking  of  the  height  of  this  passage  states,  "  Captain 
Warren  gives  the  height  as  30  feet  "  Becoveiy,"  p.  199,  and  as  36  feet 
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■bvfe'the  sewage,  p.  201.  Lieutenant  Conder  as  20  feet  Quaartedy  9taU- 
ment  P,E.  Fu7id,  1873,  p.  92."  I  have  followed  Mr.  Schick's  section,  wiikk 
giv«i40feet 

Now  it  IB  to  be  obsenred,  ihat  the  root  of  liiis  paasage  fells  about  28 
feet  in  its  length,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  abont  5  to  6  feet  in  tiie  line 
dt  the  rocky  bottom  (vide  Mr.  Schick's  plan),  and  that  there  was  (when  I 
WIS  there),  a  difference  of  level  of  6  feet  in  the  sewage  w«et  and  emL 
TtaiM  taking  Mz.  Schick^  plan  alone  and  widi  no  fixed  points  for  the 
meaBnrements,  all  tiie  varions  heights  mentiotidd  may  be  obtained,  or 
indeed  any  height  from  32  feet  to  8  feet,  so  that  thus  far  there  need  not 
necesMurily  be  any  discrepancy,  as  we  have  no  record  of  the  exact  position 
where  each  measorenirat  was  made.  Lieutenant  Conder  has  already  ex- 
{dained  ^e  matter  so  far  as  he  iis  concerned,  and  with  r^^ard  to  my 
measnrementi  they  not  only  accord  with  themselves,  but  very  closely  with 
Mr.  Schick,  when  read  aright 

My  visit  to  this  duct  was  when  it  was  full  (up  to  a  certain  height),  of 
Hqmd  sewage,  and  I  had  to  balance  myself  on  a  floating  door ;  on  entering^ 
I  mention  that  I  found  myself  in  a  rock-cut  passage  "  30  feet  high.''  I 
then  describe  the  roof  sistaui^  damBmmBim^amd  oMe  Hm/Llmaaa  anwa. 
dam  and  descended  on  to  a  lower  line  of  sewage  6  feet,  and  thence  tra- 
versed the  pansge  to  a  distance  of  200  feet,  and  then  in  general  language 
state  that  the  roof  of  the  passage  is  full  36  feet  above  ihe  sewage^ 
referring  to  tiie  lower  line,  (30  feet  plus  6  feet  fall).  These  observations 
I  made  merely  with  l^e  eye,  as  we  had  no  means  of  readiing  up  such  a 


I  now  examine  Mr.  Sdiick's  plan,  and  I  find  that  the  height  he  gives  at 
the  entrance  (which  he  notes  as  ^supposed  height"  (!)  and  also  only 
appears  to  have  estimated  with  the  eye),  where  I  measured  it,  frcsn  the 
upper  sewage  to  the  roof  is  32  feet,  and  that  in  no  place  is  it  more,  so  that 
I  cannot  account  for  Colonel  Wilson's  mistake  about  40  feet,  unless  he 
maasored  from  some  point  afterXthe  ^itdi  was  cleared  out ;  in  which  case 
he  should  not  compare  my  estimate  of  30  feet  with  that  of  40  feet  of  Mr. 
Schick,  taken  from  a  lower  line.  I  expressly  state  in  my  secti(»i  tiiat  the 
line  of  upper  sewage  was  2,422  feet     Our  measorements  are  as  follows  : — 

Wacren.        Schick.    Wilson's  reviasd 


idan. 

Top  of  passage,  highest  point 

2,462 

2,454 

2,456 

Lerel  of  upper  sewage 

2,422 

2,422 

2,422 

Level  of  lower  sewage 

2,41d 

2,417 

? 

Presumed  lie  of  rock 

? 

2,410 

2,416 

The  aborve  analysis  will  show  how  Colonel  Wilson  has  fallen  into  this 
orror  ;  he  has  altered  both  the  height  of  passage  and  tevel  of  rock  as  grrsi 
m  Schick's  plan,  andjmaking  it  40  feet,  he  has  compsied  it  with  a  totally 
diffsrent  measurement  of  mine.  ^  If  I  am  wrong,  in  supposing  that  Ookael 
WHKm  has  taken  the  very  highest  point  in  the  roof,  and  he  has  taksn 
any  other  point,  then  he  must  be  still  farther  in  ozor  than  I  have  riiown. 
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Wliifo  on  the  Bobjeci  of  dDcrefMmcies,  I  aofte  iksA  Gakmek ' 
laigottBB  tfaat  tfane  ms  a  wery  oflaaiB&Ue  dknepsiiBjf 
measurement  of  the  SoutemiD.  ai  As  EMm  of  2&m  aad  mf~  iHi«^ «» 
much  BO,  that  I  f oond  it  iii  rn— ij  to  altar  the  eaBtem  esd  abooft  5  feet 
fartker  to  the  aorth,  wking  tiie  prolmigation  fall  upon  tbe  ftJfhnA 
iuatsad  ol  <m  the  edge  «f  the  dome  of  tiie  rock. 

ThB  altacatim  af^wais  to  h»7e  heen  idbpted  by  Oilnd  Wiken,  as  it 
IB  ahown  in  Hie  altered  direetian  on  the  Bsmaed  QniBaooe  Sur^vy  ] 
bntlsee  nonKotion  of  it  in  these  notaa. 

P.  la  Ooionel  Wilson  propoees  that  the  eat-eff  of  1  feet  1 1 
the  face  of  the  waU  under  Robinson's  Arch  was  prohaUy  Ibnaed  by 
alloiwing  the  oocmn  to  run  up  perpendicolari j  from  the  lock,  and  soggests 
that  thk  has  escaped  my  notice.  This,  horwever,  is  a  nneoMieeptiDn,  aadk  i 
scnrely  concur  in  Coknel  Wibon'saDggeetiQi^  wfaidi  I  note  he  faaeiiwihfMiiffJ 
in  my  section  of  the  walL  I  think  this  set-off  affected  only  tiM  (se  ecHOBe 
under  the  spring  of  the  arch,  just  as  there  is  a  similar  set-off  xmiBr  ikm 
balcony  arch,  at  the  sooth-east  angle,  and  that  the  ahendaoi  ef  hj  section 
may  not  be  correct :  ho^perei^  this  ia  a  matter^whick  could  ba  eetlkd  im 
half-an-hour  at  Jerusalem. 

P.  11.  It  appears  to  me  that  Ookmd  Wiftnm  is  adndng  at  ^vy  dose 
GOUHadencflB  whidi  may  not  exist  on  ^legroand,  in  suggestingthaArthe  width 
of  EobinsoB^B  Arch  was  exactly  the  sBBse  (via.  42  feet)  as  that  of  Wilsodh 
ArcL  The  pier  of  "Wilson's  Arch  is  different  in  every  respect  froni 
Ihatof  Bobinson^s  Ardi,  and  there  is  no  reaeon  for  supposing  them]  to  be 
of  one  age,  merely  feooa  their  s^pearaace.  I  gw^e  thespaoe  as  a  ^^tiifle'*^ 
over  41  feet  6  lOKdieB,  becaose  I  could  not  get  athoroogh  neasiireBHHk and 
did  not  wish  to  gi^e  inches  if  I  was  not  sure  of  thffi,  bnt  it  is  to  be^noted 
that  a  msaaaranent  of  OolaBel  Wilson's  snpparts  my  Tiew :  he  gives  54 
feetfrom  the  mictnary  wall  to  west  side  of  pNT.  I  fomil  the  pur  12  Sa^ 
2  indisB,  which  would  leave  41  feet  10  indies,  agreeing  with  my  41  hmt 
6  inches  and  a  trifle. 

I  do  not  tiiink,  however,  that  Gokmel  Wibon'a  swasoxiranent  at  ihat 
deptii  ia  likely  to  be  correct  to  an  iudi,  aa»d  he  does  not  say  whetiier  he 
mflaiiuiud  from  the  actual  Hacam  wall  or  from  the  set-off  (^  1  foet  3  indiai 
under  the  ardi ;  in  the  f OTmer  case  than  woald  be  a  diserepaacy  lilaie— 
our  two  measurements  of  o¥«r  a  foot. 

P.  IX  Gc^osidl  Wibon  aigoesthat  as  the  paveaaMut  ander  Bobinson's 
Arch  wtaa  only  seen  in  a  few  pbocs,  &sre  k  no  proof  powtife  that  this 
paveaieflit  was  conneeted  betwseen  ^lese  pourts,  and  in  thia  I  most  agnse. 
On  tihe  other  hand,  however,  at  page  SI,  he  states  that  because  during  tm. 
east  wind  a  gush  of  air  was  latt  throng  a  joint  of  the  stones  at  actath-east 
angle  it  u  condudve  eeicUmsB  that  there  is  a  cut  joint  aH  the  way  am  so  aa 
to  form  the  tower  he  proposes.  While  I  will  aUow  that  these  ia  a  pao- 
babilityof  tfaeexiataMBcf  aeaefe  joint^yetlaofaDut^iat  if  thei!<e  maat  be 
a  jadgmeot  of  *^not  prowm'  wi^  regani  to  the  £iat  case  there  OKait  be  a^ 
anubr  jvi^Ment  regarding  the  second. 

P.  12.  The  remark  "no  search  appears  to  have  been,  made  for  ether 
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vaoflBoirs"  is  scarcely  correct,  and  I  do  not  kaow  on  what  authority  it  is 
made  ;  it  would,  I  think,  lead  a  general  reader  to  suppose  that  the  work  was 
performed  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner. 

P.  12.  Note  t.  Colonel  Wilson  states  that  I  have  made  no  mention  of 
man-holes  leading  up  to  pavement  in  the  text,  though  I  have  shown  them 
on  the  plan.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  written  this  note, 
as  in  Letter  XXXVI  he  will  find  it  stated,  with  regard  to  this  aqueduct, 
''every  few  feet  we  meet  with  shafts  for  lowering  bucketa"  He  has 
quoted  these  letters  on  several  occasions  to  point  out  apparent  discrepancies^ 
but  on  this  occasion  he  appears  to  have  omitted  to  look  at  the  text  before 
he  wrote  this  foot-note. 

P.  13.  Deductions  from  Ditooveries.  He  considers  that  the  source  firom 
which  water  was  brought  to  aqueduct  is  unknown.  I  have  little  doubt 
myself  that  it  was  the  Hamameflh  Shefa,  which  I  believe  in  former  days 
was  either  the  Dragon  well  or  fountain  of  Zion  (Akra)  to  the  west  of 
the  Temple  Mount 

Colonel  Wilson  in  suggesting  that  this  aqueduct  is  the  conduit  of 
Hezekiah,  makes  Zion  identical  with  Moriah,  a  proposal  whidi  appears  to 
be  untenable. 

He  affirms  that  the  existing  Hanun  wall  was  built  by  Herod ;  this 
is  not  consiBtent  with  his  other  proposals,  pages  14  and  17,  in  which  he 
gives  different  dates  for  the  construction  of  various  portions  of  the 
wall 

P.  15.  He  alludes  to  certain  discrepancies  between  the  rock  leveb 
in  the  ''  Becoveiy  of  Jerusalem  ^  and  the  lithographs ;  the  latter  were 
published  without  being  examined  by  me,  and  may  possibly  be  wrong  in 
scMue  respects  in  consequence.    I  am  now  examining  these  points.* 

P.  16.  He  appears  to  find  fault  with  the  excavations,  for  throwing  no 
light  upon  his  proposed  roadway  and  broad  flight  of  steps;  but  it  is 
difficult  for  an  excavator  to  throw  light  upon  what  does  not  appear  to 
exist. 

P.  17.  WaUiTig  place.  He  proposes  that  the  stones  are  not  in  siiUy  and 
that  it  is  a  reconstruction  out  of  old  materials.  As  he  considers  the  wall 
of  Sanctuary  to  be  Herodian,  then  these  stones  must  be  pre-Herodian, 
perhaps  of  the  time  of  the  Jewish  kings.  At  page  65  he  attributes  similar 
stones  at  south-east  angle  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 

Pp.  19,  20.  He  suggests  that  the  original  wall  of  Solomcm's  Temple  is  in 
rear  of  the  Prc^hets*  Gate,  and  enters  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  flights  of 
steps  that  lead  up  to  it  In  order  to  facilitate  this  proposal  he  shows  the 
rock  (in  plate  6),  running  up  precipitously  to  east,  but  there  are  no 

*  I  find,  for  example,  that  in  letter  XYII  (22nd  November,  1867),  I  stated 
that  Lieutenant  Anderson  and  I  differed  only  a  quarter  of  a  minute  (15  seconds 
of  arc)  in  latitude  of  Ain  Shems,  while  in  printed  report  the  numerator  is  left  ont 
of  the  fraction,  and  I  am  made  to  say  that  we  differ  4  minutes.  [The  lithographs 
were  issued  as  they  arrived  from  Jerusalem  to  illustrate  Colonel  Warren's  letters. 
Many  of  them  were  only  diagnuns  showing  progress  which  natoraUy  differed 
from  week  to  week. — ^£d.] 
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apparent  grotindB  for  this  dispontion  of  the  rock,  and  I  think  that  a  jury 
of  12  surveyors  would,  with  our  present  knowledge,  decide  that  the  rock 
lies  more  nearly  at  the  angle  I  have  given  it. 

P.  22.  Wilson*i  Arch,  He  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  very  singular 
error  regarding  the  voossoirs  of  Wilson's  Arch.  He  states  that  the  stones 
are  of  equal  thickneuy  causing  an  almost  painful  appearance  of  regularity, 
and  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  they  must  be  ascribed  to  same  date  as 
Haram  wall,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  Herodian. 

Now  bolii  Lieutenant  Conder  and  I,  independently,  believe  that  these 
stones  are  not  of  equal  thickness.  My  elevation  of  the  arch  certainly 
shows  them  of  various  thicknesses,  and  we  both,  on  the  spot,  considered 
the  arch  as  Byzantine  on  account  of  the  form  and  graduated  thick- 
ness of  the  vouBsoirs.  It  is  singular  that  Colonel  Wilson  omits  to  notice 
this  discrepancy,  for  he  refers  to  my  mention  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
vousBoirs. 

P.  2a  VauU9  rffui  of  WiUon't  Arch.  I  think  Colonel  Wilson  goes 
rather  too  far  in  suggesting  inaccuracy  in  my  plans  merely  because  they 
do  not  coincide  with  his  plan  of  the  street  above.  In  the  first  place  the 
plan  of  the  street  may  be  in  error ;  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  absolute 
reason  why  the  street  should  be  exactly  over  the  secret  passage.  I  have 
written  to  Jerusalem  to  endeavour  to  have  the  street  examined.  Mr.  Schick, 
writing  on  28  April,  1880,  sends  a  revised  plan  of  this  street  and  states  *^  it 
is'  at  once  dear  that  my  drawing  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Colonel 
Wilson." 

P.  29.  Possible  nature  of  Causeway.  The  deductions  of  Colonel  Wilson 
appear  to  hinge  upon  a  hypothetical  wooden  bridge,  for  which  he  produces 
no  authority.  I  shall  shortly  be  able  to  publish  some  account  of  these 
vaults,  which  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  matter. 

P.  30.  Gate.  Colonel  Wilson  proposes  to  call  this  gate  by  my  name, 
because  he  discovered  it,  on  the  same  principle  that  Tobler's  discovery  was 
called  Wilson's  Arch.  I  would  deprecate  the  naming  of  the  ancient 
buildings  in  this  manner. 

P.  31.  Hamam  esh  Shefa.  He  states  that  the  lie  of  the  rock  is  here 
very  puzzling,  but  has  omitted  to  menticm  a  discrepancy  between  his 
measurement  and  mine  of  30  feet  I  state  (December  12, 1867)  that  the 
rock  is  50  feet  below  the  level  of  Haram  Area,  while  Major  Wilson  makes 
it  80,  and  I  make  the  bottom  of  the  conduit  2,359  feet,  while  Colonel 
Wilson  makes  it  2,339-f eet  I  went  down  this  weU  for  an  examination 
of  the  bottom  and  merely  calculated  the  height  from  some  observation  I 
happened  to  have  taken  when  engaged  in  these  operations,  so  that  I  may 
possibly  be  wrong ;  but  if  I  am  right  then  the  difficulties  vanisL  It  would 
not  take  half-an-hour  for  an  agent  at  Jerusalem  to  settle  this  point  so  far 
as  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  conduit  is  concerned. 

P.  44.  Colonel  Wilson  informs  us  that  the  Haram  WaU  from  the 
*'  Castle  of  Antonia,"  to  the  Qolden  Gate  has  certain  characteristics  not 
found  in  any  other  section  of  the  wall,  but  omits  to  suggest  any  epoch  to 
which  this  very  imposing  piece  of  masonry  may  be  referred.  This  is  much 
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to  be  regretted,  m  it  «gyeai»  tp  igtattcUwB  »j*ilL f agthcr  cflmpiindafm  jilMb 
propowk 

P.  5a  Triple  Gate,  It  is  iiwiiiJiRtl  tfiai  tibe  opeBm^i  d  tke  Tripk 
GHte  se  onlj  18  fieet  wide,  wkite  tlien  ef  the  Doable  Qste^BaKlay^  Gate, 
are  from  18  to  19  feet,  bat  nonotiae  istaken  of  the  fast  ihttbibB  Twiph 
Gatefeftdi  to  atbvUe  tunnel  yerjwmiiar  to  tbii  to  wUdb  tbe  DooUe 
Gate  leads,  and  that  the  one  is  about  41  feet  wiab  idifle  the  otiber  is  aboat 
39  feet  wide,  and  that  the  <dd  wall  in  eadi  doid»ie  tanael  tennnates  at  a 
djatanoe  of  aboot  190  feet  from  the  sMth  wcaB,  and  theib  m  eadt  ease  tha^e 
is  a  ramp  iq>  to^raids  the  enafaee  of  the  fimm  Ai>ea;  and  fmiher,  jw 
Dothse  is  tahm  of  the  wMt  wall  of  th»  ^Bohfe  tmnel  of  the  Triple  Giie 
whidiHr.lWgwaanaaBerlBw«theeaBtwaD<tf  the  TenpieCou^  Its 
to  be  regi-efttod  that  so  important  an  aaamBBion  riiould  have  taken  phaa. 
p.  52.  It  is  to  be  remained  tdmt  no  notice  is  taken  of  ^ahalaaHitd  the 
Ophil  wall  on  the  south-east  angle,  beyond  the  JMorenention  of  the  £act ;  it 
seems  a  pity  that  bo  reSeaeBDe  jhorid  haTe  been  made  to  this  wall  in  the 


P.6a  Shafi  near  soutk-wett  Jbtjiie.  Wo.  13.  Cotonei  Wibon  Btatea  that 
iaaif  eaiiy  iettezs  this  shaft  is  aimen^  said  to  be  40  feet  itom  the  aoirth- 
west  angle,  and  the  aamedistanoe  is  giteaoa  a  drawing  dated  October  Sad, 
1807,  but  tiiat  in  subsequent  drawiBg^and  ia  the  '^Jteeofsiy  of  Jernaalem  '^ 
this  distanoe  isgrven  as  90  feet 

It  is  difficah  to  oomprehend  the  precBS  object  im  calling  atteatioii  to 
an  error  made  in  October,  1867,  which  has  been  corrected  in  efwearj 
flohaequent  drawing  and  descriptibn. 

A  similar  effect  would  be  gained  wez«  I  in  describing  the  Devised  plana 
of  tile  Ordnanee  Sorre j  of  Jemsafem  to  call  attentioB  to  aU  the  ecrcD 
that  have  been  corrected  in  the  new  editian. 

In  this  partkalar  instance  Coionel  Wilson  has  omfstated  the  case. 

TboB  shaft  was  eomsHDOBd  l€th  September,  1867,  nnder  oomr  of  thtf 
eacias  bashes  whidi  conceal  the  soaEth-weBt  angle,  and,  on  aoooani  of  the 
animosity  or  greed  of  the  Abu-Saud  family,  we  were  nnahle  to  ent  thro^^ 
tite  cactos  bushes  and  measure  the  distance  untdl  the  work  was  completed  : 
therefore  a  blank  was  1^  in  the  account  of  the  nomber  of  feet  tbe  shaft 
was  distant  from  the  angle.  Cokmel  WHson  says  that  I  mbtoj^  called  this 
diaft  40  feet  from  sontii-west  angle,  bnt  I  cannot  find  that  I  hasre  dons  se 
inasingleinstano&  Oki  2&idSeptaBiber  and  find  October  I  say  it  is  ofovC 
40  feet  from  south-west  an^  On  Ulh  October,  1867, 1  say  near  naoAr 
west  angle.  On  SSnd  October  ctf  aggth-swat  angle.  It  was  cJi— d  on  the 
SBthOcfa^r.  AssoonaBtiiemeaBUi'eBMiutwaatahen»theccgpectdMitsnae 
was  laid  down  and  the  plana  dzawn.  The  dcawii^  lefened  to  by  rrdfai 
Wilstm  was  merdy  a  seetion  through  some  of  Ab  ooozaBB  oi  stanflsand  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ate  of  the  ^aft 

Spaoe  has  not  attsw«d  me  to  analyse  these  notes  fcry  6dly,  aeitiier  is  it 
neeesaaiy  to  do  so,  as  I  am  now  engaged  cm  a  deaeriptiaa  of  the  i^nle  of 
the  esDCBRTBtuma  fior  the  PJBL  ihmd,  the  pobficatioactf 
*  fonda^  osald  sot  be  prcfHooaly  nadextakak 
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THE  TOMB  OF  DAVID,  ZION",  AND  JOSBPHTJS. 
By  Pbof.  W.  F.  Bibch. 

Air  ancient  tomb  near  the  Holy  S^mlchre  is  mentiofied  by  Lieutenant 
Conder,  in  his  "  Handbook  to  the  BiUe,**  as  being*  poanbly  and  perhape  really 
the  Tomb  of  David.  This  site —the  tenth  propond — I  consider  impossible, 
being  beyond  the  limits  of  Zion. 

In  the  tomb  referred  to  tiwve  are  nine  ifokim  or  sepoldiral  reccflpon,  and 
liientenant  Ckmder  makes  the  number  of  penmis  boned  in  the  tomb  of 
David  to  be  ezactiy  nine.  My  calcxdation  is  differmt,  as  I  fail  to  see  why 
Asa  and  Ahaziah,  if  not  also  the  good  high-priest,  Jehoiada,  shoold  nnde- 
servedly  be  liirnst  oat  of  £^  royal  catacomb.    (Handbook,  p.  341.) 

So  strong  is  the  Biblical  evidenee  in  favonr  of  the  CSty  of  David 
having  been  on  Ophel  (so  called)  Uiat  it  nrast  elude  all  opposition. 

Lieutenant  Ckmder  still  thinks  that  this  hill  was  made  outside  fiie 
Jerusalem  of  David's  time,  and  yet  (Handbook,  p.  341)  he  has  to  admit  that 
the  sepolchres  of  David  w&re  apparently  situated  on  OpkA  above  Sikiafa 
(Nehemiah  iii,  16).  He  does  not  attempt  to  ezjdain  a  seotmd  difficnlty^ 
viz. :  how  the  company  after  leaving  the  fountain  gate  by  the  atan  ef  tibe 
Catf  afDwriiti  their  wyta  Ifae  whir  gate,  oould  noUundly  pass  above 
the  house  of  David,  if  it  were  either  in  the  Upper  CSty,  or  near  the  Holy 
Sepidchre. 

If  David  neither  lived  nor  was  buried  on  Ophel,  i,e.y  if  it  was  not  the 
City  of  David,  it  is  certainly  a  curiosity  of  literature  that  in  Nehemiah 
bo^  the  ?unue  and  tomb  of  David  (or  the  tomb  tmce,  if  house  =  tomb)  should 
be  placed  there.  Which  are  we  to  believe,  the  ancient  Nehemiah,  or  the 
modem  theory  that  rejects  Nehemiah  ? 

Further  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  rash  in  2  Chronicles  xxxii,  30, 
to  state  that  ^'Marabah  al''  means  "  westwards  to,'  inntod  of  ''to  the 
west  side  of  (A.Y.)  since  the  same  expression  cannot  possiUy  have  the 
former  meaning  in  xxxiii,  14. 

Some  writers,  led  (or  rather  misled)  by  the  inventive  Josephus,  identify 
the  City  of  David  with  various  portions  of  Jerusalem,  viz.,  the  part  near 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Lieutenant  Conder),  that  north  of  the  Temple,  or  with 
the  Upper  City.  Let  the  powerful  advocates  of  these  positions  bring  forth 
their  strong  reasons  ;  it  wfll  not  be  difficult  to  overthrow  them,  unless  they 
are  decidedly  gtrtmger  than  the  unsupported  statements  and  random 
guesses  of  the  Jewish  histoiian,  who  (as  Prideaux  says)  "  frequently  varies 
from  scripture,  history,  and  common  sense,"  and  (it  may  be  added)  as 
distinct  from  the  three,  also  from  himself.  When  he  is  short  of  informa- 
tion, Josephus  often  draws  a  bow  at  a  venture,  as  long  as  Jonathan's  was 
sure.  Hence  the  *^  cock-and-bull "  (story)  of  the  levelling  of  tiie  Acra.  How 
he  must  have  chuckled  over  thus  duping  the  Gentaks !  The  idea  is  rich  of 
sleepy  orientala  working^  not  as  Nehemiah  joat  indiKed  the  Jews  to  do, 
from  ^  the  ziang  of  the  morning  till  the  stars  appeared"  for  tty-two  days 
hotdag  amd  mghi{?)  witiiovt  any  intemnaBion  (!  f)  for  tibree  whole  yean  (I!!). 
Why  not  have  turned  this  superiimnan  effort  to  making  the  Acra  impreg- 
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nable?  "The  tale  cuts  its  throat  with  its  own  absurdity.''  (Quarterly 
Statement,  1878,  pp.  183, 186.) 

Whiston  thinks  (Note  Ant  XIII,  vii,  1),  that  the  copy  of  1  Mace,  used 
by  Josephus  ended  at  xiii,  60,  ie.,  with  the  capture  of  the  Acra.  This 
would  aflford  an  opportunity  for  the  incredible  story. 

When,  however,  Josephus  speaks  of  his  own  times  he  deserves  atten- 
tion. It  is  fair  to  add  that  he  is  occasionally  misirandcUecL  He  does  not 
say  that  Acra  was  Uke  a  creioenty  since  aiix^vpros  (Wars  Y,  iv,  I)  describes 
the  shape  of  the  moon.,  when  it  is  more  than  a  semicircle  and  less  than  a 
circle.  Some  inconvenient  statements  of  his  in  regard  to  Acraare  also  ignored 
when  it  is  placed  north  of  the  Upper  City.  This  position  has  not  a  deep 
valley  on  the  otUside,  Acra,  quite  as  much  as  the  Upper  City,  was  defended 
where  necessary  by  three  walls.  North  of  the  Upper  City  it  could  only 
have  two,  Josephus  often  directly  gives  the  title  of  Acra  to  the  Ophel  hiU 
(so  called),  but  never  to  the  part  north  of  the  Upper  City.  Nor  is  it  given 
by  implication.  Le win's  four  potnU  are  aU  fallacies,  e,ff,  (1)  "The  part 
north  of  the  upper  city  did  not  belong  to  it,  nor  yet  to  Begetha,  there- 
fore it  belonged  to  Acra."  In  truth  it  belonged  to  none  of  the  three,  being 
called  the  suburb.    The  rest  are  too  complicated  to  be  noticed  here. 

Josephus  often  lies  open  to  rebuke,  now  cUteriiig  (not  omitting)  what 
he  does  not  understand,  now  (to  spare  his  brains)  blindly  copying  the  errors 
of  the  TiXX. 

Here  are  some  of  his  paraphrastic  freaks  : — 

Bible.  Josbphvs. 

(1)  "  David  went  down  to  the  hold*  "      "  David  went  «p  to    the    citadel  of 
(near)  the  cave  of  Adullam.  Jerusalem." 

2  Sam.  V,  17.  Ant.  VU,  xii,  4. 

He  afterwards  compensates  for  this  by  turning  *^  went  tfp,"  1  Mace,  vii, 
33,  into  ^ going  down,^  Ant  XII,  x,  5. 

(2)  "  David  took  the    stronghold  of      "  David  called  it  (Jerusalem)  by  his 
Zion,    the    same    is    the    city    of  own  name,  the  City  of  David." 
David."                            2  Sam.  v,  7.  Ant.  VII,  iii,  2. 

"  David  dwelt  in  the  fort  and  called  it      The  upper  kill  (afterwards  eitt/)  was 

the  city  of  David."  by    David    called    the    citadel   or 

Id.,  9.  ^povptov  (meaning  fort  or  metzad). 

"Wars,"  V,  iv,  1.  See  "  Handbook." 

836. 

N.R — In  the  historical  passages  of  the  Bible  the  stronghold  of 
Zion,  and  Zion  (2  Chron.  v,  2),  are  identically  the  same  place,  while  Josephus 

*  Metsoodah  (Hebr.)  in  both  cases.  This  word  seems  to  be  used  exactly  six 
times  in  the  historical  books,  and  in  every  case,  I  believe,  refers  to  (or  to  a  place 
near)  the  cave  of  Adullam)  ;  twice  certainly  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  14 ;  I  Chron.  xi,  16) ; 
twice  probably  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  22  ;  2  Sam.  v,  17)  ;  twioe  quite  possibly  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  4,  5)  ;  since  the  land  of  Judahmaj  be  used  in  contrast  to  the  wildermeti  of 
Judab.    See  also  xxiii,  3  **  in  Judah  "  opposed  to  <'  Keilah:* 
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makes  the  former  to  be  pari  of  the  latter,  really  knowing  nothing  about 
either. 

Both  in  the  Bible  are  here  said  to  be  the  City  of  David,  and  in  1  Mace,  i, 
21,  33,  35,  the  City  of  David  is  clearly  distii^ished  from  Jerusalem. 
Who  is  Josephus  that  we  are  to  sacrifice  the  precision  of  these  two 
authorities  to  his  careless  statements  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
the  Bible,  David  did  not  call  any  part  of  the  Jebnsite  possessions  ^  the 
citadel,"  the  name  he  gave  was  "  the  City  of  DavidP  The  Bible  most 
carefully  avoids  describing  the  upper  hill  as  the  City  of  David,  as  when 
Nehemiah  (ii,  13)  going  from  the  valley  gate  to  the  dung  views  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  City  of  David  until  the 
Tyropoein  is  reached  (iii,  15). 

It  has  been  stated  that  '^  the  City  of  David  "  is  used  in  the  Bible  both 
in  a  narrower  and  wider  sense  ;  it  remains  for  the  statement  to  be  proved. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  precisely  the  same  place  throughout. 

(3)  '\DaTid  and  his  men  gat  them  up  <*  Darid  went  up  to  the  Straits  of 

unto  the  hold* "  (Metzoodah  (near)  Mastheroih "    (tie    r^v    MaffBtiprnv 

the  care  of  Adullam).  dvlfin  (rrivriv)' 

1  Sam.  xxiv,  22.  Ant.  TT,  xiii,  4. 

Here  he  thoughtlessly  copies  from  the  LXX,  tls  i^v  [Mco-apA]  (rrtvfip 
where  frrtvr,v  is  a  marginal  explanation  which  in  time  has  got  into  the  text. 
This  copying  is  the  clue  to  hia  too  easily  credited  acooimt  of  Jerusalem 
(Ant  VII,  iii,  2),  a  stupid  paraphrase  from  the  LXX. 

**  David  built  round  about  from  Millo  "  David    made    buildings    about   tho 

and  inward.**  lower   city;    he    also    joined    the 

2  Sam.  T,  9.  citadel  (n)v  &Kpav)  to  it,  and  made 

i^KoHfifiaiv  aiiTTiv  ir 5Xtv  icvicX^  avb  t^c  ^^  **^®  body. 

Acpac,  Ml  rbv  olKov  aifTov,  Jos.  Ant.  Vn,  iii,  1,  2. 
Id,,  LXX: 

Josephus  also  says  Joab  took  the  citadel  (r^v  &epap).  Observe  that  Millo 
(Hebr.)  becomes  in  LXX  Acra,  which  word  Josephus  here  adopts,  naming 
it  elsewhere  as  <f>poifpiov  =  Upper  City.  Therefore  Millo,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Josephus,  was  the  Upper  City.  Who  will  allow  this  ?  "  Credat 
Judaeus." 

Thus  the  question  of  Jerusalem  topography  is  really  narrowed  to  this 
impcyrtcmt  issue.  Which  are  we  to  believe,  the  Bible  or  Josephus  ?  Let 
the  earth  speak. 

Zion  excavated  will  prove  to  be  "  the  faithful  city "  by  declaring  the 
truth.    The  discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  David  will  set  this  matter  at  rest 

The  tomb  near  the  Virgin's  fountain  is  (I  believe)  after  all  m^xiem,  and 
so  does  not  affect  the  position  of  the  Tomb  of  David,  the  entrance  of  which 

•  See  Note,  p.  168. 
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fgom.  other  iitrtHmtiana  I  placB  at  lag  them  40  yardk  diafamt  from  tiie  cetMer 
of  the  dty  wall,  south  of  the  Haram  Area. 

Iliope  in  1^  Beset  luuiiber  to  afaiMrfiill  luawMi  for  tiik  on  a  ffauL 
Lapnidmtatty  in  giMwCarfy  iSf^wMwf,  1879,  pi  i:^^ 


GATH. 

Of  the  five  Philistine  cities,  four  are  well  known,— Ekim  (AkirX  AaUod 
(Eadi^  Aakelon  (AakaUn)  amd  Qaza  (QhfizKh).  Qsth  akne  is  uiaBUig, 
having  j^jparently  slipped  out  of  notice  befioro  Uie  time  of  Joaidb,  not 
being  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  zxv,  20 ;  Zephamah  ii,  4-7. 

Where  then  stood  this  famous  city,  often  contested  for  (1  Chronicles 
xviii,  1 ;  2  Kings  xii,  17  ;  2  Chronicles  xxvi,  6),  and  rich  in  loniniaoenoai 
of  Davids  eventful  life  f  For  here  in  the  home  of  the  loyal  Ittai  be  twice 
took  refuge  with  Achish ;  here  the  braggart  Qoliadi  grew  up  to  being 
<<giz  cubits  and  a  span ; "  here  the  abueive  Shimei  stumbled  over  the 
fugitive  slaves. 

Dc  Porter  identifies  Oath  with  Tell  ea  SAfi,  b  white  chalk  cliff 
gOBcding  liie  moutii  of  the  YaDey  of  Elah.  This  theory  is  art;  first  ogfat 
vwy  atttractive,  yet  here  the  old  ennor  which  formearly  pJaced  Zoatr  en  the 
TnourUainiy  appears  to  recur,  as  there  is  no  reason  iar  supposing  that  Gath 
was  not  in  the  plainy  like  the  other  cities  of  the  Philistines.  Their  strength 
lay  in  chariots  of  iron  (Judges  i,  19).  The  *^  ahining  Hill,**  however  is 
aiqparently  open  to  attadc  from  the  interior  over  ground  ill-adapted  lor 
their  use,  and  the  list  of  dtiee  in  2  Chronicles  zi,  5-10,  admits  of  the 
missing  city  having  been  situated  as  far  &ram  the  hills  as  was  TAchish,  If 
some  indications  point  to  Gath  having  been  towards  the  north  of  Philiatia, 
they  are  at  once  neutralised  by  the  fact  that  Ziklag,  one  of  its  towns,  was 
in  the  south  (1  Samuel  xxvii,  6  ;  xxx,  14).  We  must,  therefore,  scour  the 
wboie  openconn^  for  the  object  of  our  search. 

On  sheet  XX  dt  the  laige  map,  a  *"  WMy  d  QhAeii"  ia  madced,  alxnt 
10  miles  west-nortli-west  of  Beit  Jibcfn. 

This  probably  implies  that  ^ere  hca  hman  a  pUux  of  tktU  mime.  Me. 
Finn  recovered  the  name  Ohittt,  as  that  of  a  deserted  place  near  Beit 
Jibrtn,  but  statea  that  Oath  in  Arabic  would  most  probably  be  J^tt  or  JaU, 
If  OhueUy  hoFwerver,  could  represent  Gath,  we  seem  to  have  n  chie  wvth 
following. 

Near  the  W4dy  is  a  Crusading  tower  now  known  as  KttFai  d  SeDiah, 
Castle  of  the  Bhilistiiies  (''Tent  Work''  ii»  103),  adjeaiB«  tiie  villi^ 
Kotattya. 

Uncertain  as  is  tiie  prsein  value  of  these  two  pointB,  tkece  isanother 
reason  for  this  being  the  neighbourhood  of  Gath.  Micah  (i,  10,  11)  says, 
''  Declare  ye  it  not  at  Gath,  weep  ye  not  all ;  in  the  harue  of  Apkrah  tcXL 
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tkyaMmi^  dasL  Bmi  ye  gm^ tboa inhahttawt,  o£  Hiphir.*'  Itka 
BflnsrkaU&  ooincnleBce  tbst  aev  tibs  «■«  Wftiy^  not  &  Huki  fnoHi 
Kcimtiys^  k  the  TiUa^e  iM  (  =  Aoiiai)  'Afek,  and  modMr  1  or  3  mflai 
tetiieDr  down  oJted  «i  ^^k^. 

The  reMmbknoB  of  Haeob  nmosm  to  fhwn  abore  imBt  be  aane  tkui 
aaadental 

Saphir  has  already  been  identified  witib  «f  S^laflr,  mi  ff  -wv  take  Beit 
'AMi  to  lepnaeoit  **  the  Hoon  of  Aphmfa,''  Gatk  moat  hsFe  been  Mar. 

The  Onomaflticcm  of  dooMnl  cvedit,  montioBa  a  €kth  beiweai  Jamiaa 
and  Antipatris,  and  one  5  mihB  from  fileuthenypolb  (Beit  Jibrin)  on  tiie 
laajto  DkMpoiia  (Ljdda),  but  Jeiome  (in  liicak  i,  10),  atotea  that  Gath 
wai  on  the  borders  of  Jndah,  on  the  way  £ron  EkvtheEopciiia  to  GboL 
l^ua  exactly  saits  a  position  at  (or  near)  Kerstfya  doae  to  the  tnck 
from  Beit  Jebrtn  to  El-Mejdel  (near  A£cal&n),  and  the  Antonine  Itmctraiy, 
and  the  Pentinger  Table  give  tbe  atagea  thus :  Eimithprppoiig— rAakalon 


About  two  miles  east  of  m  Sd^r  tiive  is  mailed  on  the  SMp  a  lam 
eamnence  (248  feet  abore  the  sea)  called  EUnrb^  JtUA^  dose 
to  whidi  mn  ruins  and  cutems.  As  Bethaay  haa  beocane  el  Azbiyeh  in 
Baemory  cf  Lazams,  so  the  ndns  of  Gath  may,  owing  to  her  famona 
diampion,  have  been  named  Khirbet  Jeledlyoh,  ^  tlds  word  as  well  aa 
J&lild  would  be  the  Arabic  form  of  €k>liatlL  With  Galii  remapped  from 
Tell  ee  Sftfi,  the  identifieatiun  of  the  laittBr  with  libnah  {**  ffinai^"  p.  258) 
seems  to  me  irresistible. 

W.  F.  B. 


BASTEBJSr  PALESTINE. 


The  recent  publications  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Plans  of 
Western  Palestine,  have  enabled  me  to  check  the  correctness  ai  my 
reconnaissance  of  the  Jordan  Valley  East,  GUead,  and  Moab,  with  the 
most  gratifying  reemlts. 

Starting  with  the  peak  of  Kum  Surtabeh,*  as  a  point  of  reference  for 
latitude  and  longitude,  I  find  that  my  position  of  Jericho  is  exactly  correct 
for  latitude,  and  differs  only  4  seconds  of  arc  for  longitude  (equal  to  D3 
inch  on  the  scale  of  ^inch  to  the  mile).  The  island  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  also  exact  for  latitude  and  18  seconds  too  far 
west  in  longitude,  or  about  *15  inch  on  same  scale. 

My  sketch  of  the  Jordan  lies  over  that  on  the  published  plans,  crossing 

*  Kum  Surtabcii.  Lotitade.        "Error.  Tjongitiide.  Error. 

Trig.  Surrey....  82    6  48....      —  ....  86  27  22....  — 

Wama        ^  MS  tt..~0  18.^  S5  87  ».^  -^^0  » 

iAflkBMn     ...  IS    fi  88.^.-6  Ifi...  a&Sftflt...  +141 
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and  recrofismg,  and  is  nowhere  more  than  30  seconds  of  arc  apart,  except  in 
one  spot,  where  I  have  shown  a  loop  of  I  minute  to  east  Whereas  the 
Jordan  as  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  varies  in  distance  from  1  minnte 
to  6  minutes  of  arc  to  east  of  Jordan  on  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  plan. 
I  shoidd  state  that  I  did  not  sketch  the  minor  twists  of  the  Jordan  them- 
selves, but  accepted  those  of  Lieutenant  Lynch,  only  altering  the  general 
positions  from  I  to  5  mOes  to  west 

I  find  that  in  carrying  the  work  on  from  Jaffa  to  Kum  Surtabeh,  I 
have  an  error  of  30  seconds  of  arc  in  about  43  minutes  of  arc,  but  at  Jem- 
salem  I  had  an  error  of  only  11  seconds  in  30  minutes. 

Taking  10  seconds  as  the  limit  of  error  in  these  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, I  would  propose  from  these  and  other  data,  that  my  mean  error  in 
carrying  the  longitude  eastward  from  Jaffa  is  15  seconds  in  30  minutes  of 
arc,  or  1  in  120. 

Now,  my  most  easterly  point  is  near  'Amman,  about  VW  east  of  Jaffiu 
and  I  should  suppose  therefore  that  my  utmost  error  there  would  amount 
to  37^  seconds  of  arc  plus  10  seconds  limit  of  error. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  I  can  apply  a  constant  correction  for 
each  observation  for  longitude,  and  thus  hope  nearly  to  eliminate  .this 
error  and  obtain  both  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  principal  points 
east  of  the  Jordan  in  Gilead  and  Moab,  to  within  a  limit  of  20  seconds  of 
arc,  or  600  yards  on  the  earth  surface. 

Twenty  seconds  of  arc  of  longitude  in  this  latitude  measures  about  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch,  roughly  speaking,  on  plan. 

In  this  reconnaissance  I  surveyed  about  1,400  square  mil^  in  28  days, 
including  special  surveys  of  Aman,  Jerash,  Nebo,  and  other  ruins,  besides 
examining  sites  and  arranging  for  taking  about  50  photographs. 

At  this  rate  15,000  square  miles  could  be  surveyed  in  12  months,  on  a 
scale  half -inch  to  the  mile,  with  a  prospect  of  the  limit  of  error  not  exceed- 
ing one-fifth  of  an  inch  on  plan,  from  one  end  of  the  survey  to  the  other. 

I  have  to  suggest  that  this  is  the  system  which  should  be  adopted  for 
the  south  country  below  Beer  sheba  from  Gaza  to  Bhinocolura,  round  to 
Petra. 

It  would  cost  about  ;£3,000. 

I  was  the  first  to  advocate  a  detailed  trigonometrical  survey  for  Palestine 
proper,  on  account  of  the  mass  of  biblical  sites  so  close  together,  but  in  the 
south  country  such  detailed  accuracy  is  not  requisite ;  a  detailed  survey 
would  be  out  of  place,  it  would  occupy  about  10  years,  and  cost  about 
£25,000. 

Charles  Wabrsn. 


•  NOTES  ON  DISPUTED  POINTS. 

The  Calves  of  Bethel, — Mr.  Birch's  paper  on  this  subject  has  caused  me  to 
reconsider  the  views  on  the  question  put  forward  in  the  Quarterly  State- 
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ment  1878,  p.  28.  There  is  do  doubt  that  the  Crusaders  thought  that  the 
Calves  erected  at  Ban  and  Bethel  stood  on  the  ridges  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  site  of  Luz  or  Bethel  was  shown  by  the 
Samaritans  on  Gerizim  from  a  very  early  period  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  and  other  writers  of  the  fourth  century.  The  removal  of  Bethel 
to  Gerizim  is  very  probably  as  old  as  the  time  of  Sanballat,  when  the 
Samaritan  Temple  was  built,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  various  Biblical 
passages  seems  to  show  that  no  trace  of  the  heretical  Bethel  can  be 
certainly  discovered  in  the  Old  Testament 

Moriah, — The  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Jewish  or  the  Samaritan  site 
of  Moriah  is  the  true  one  is  very  ancient  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  Chronicles  Moriah  is  identified  with  the  Temple  Hill  (2  Chronicles 
iii,  1);  on  the  other  hand  that  hill  is  not  visible  from  oflF  the  road  from 
Beersheba  until  within  a  distance  of  half-a-mile,  because  the  ridge  of  Abu 
Tk<yr  is  100  feet  higher  than  the  Temple  Hill.  As  to  the  distance,  Beersheba 
may  be  easily  reached  from  Jerusalem  in  two  days,  while  Gerizim  is  visible 
afar  off  from  the  Maritime  plain  within  about  50  miles  of  Beersheba. 
From  the  experience  of  the  Survey  marches  I  am  able  to  say  that  a 
Syrian  ass  can  march  20  miles  in  a  day  for  several  days,  as  we  alwa3rs  had 
donkeys  with  us  on  our  longest  journeys. 

Rock  RimmoTL — I  still  feel  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Birch's  proposed  site 
for  the  Eock  Rimmon  as  connected  with  the  cave  Mugh^ret  el  JaL  The 
Biblical  account  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  allow  of  much  being  based 
on  it  and  Josephus  ^ves  nothing  further  to  assist  us  ;  but  in  addition  to 
objections  previously  stated  I  would  urge  that  the  cave  in  question  is  only 
a  mile  and  a  half-from  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  and  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  Benjamites  would  have  been  able  to 
find  refuge  so  close  to  the  scene  of  the  battle.  The  Rock  of  Rumm6n  is 
6  miles  from  Jeba'  and  separated  by  most  difficult  country. 

If  the  word  Sela  mean  "  high  **  as  Gesenius  renders  it,  then  Rumm6n 
suits  well,  being  on  a  most  conspicuous  hill  (300  feet  above  Jeba'), 
but  if  it  should  be  applied  simply  to  precipices — as  Mr.  Birch  urges 
with  considerable  force — then  the  site  is  again  appropriate,  standing  as 
it  does  above  the  precipices  of  the  rugged  Wddy  el  'Asds,  The  word 
BuminSn  is  not  Arabic,  but  evidently  the  Hebrew  Rimmon  which — it 
may  be  noted  in  passing — ^probably  means  "  lofty,"  in  allusion  to  the 
site  of  the  village,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  pomegranate  (Arabic 
Rammdn), 

AdvUam, — I  presume  that  as  Mr.  Birch  has  given  his  adhesion  to 
the  traditional  site  of  this  cave  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  some  argu- 
ment in  support  of  its  claims.  I  am  not  aware  at  present  that  there  is 
any  sound  reason  for  identifying  the  Cave  of  Adullam  with  the  present 
Mugkdret  KhureitUn,  The  theory  first  appears  in  William  of  Tjrre's 
works,  no  reason  being  assigned.  The  modem  name  is  derived  from 
the  proximity  of  a  ruined  monastery  of  Saint  Chariton.  The  name 
Mugkdret  M'asay  also  applied  to  the  same  caves,  would  signify  in  Arabic 
"the    intricate    cave"  which    applies    very  well    to  the    innumerable 
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pasaagee  and  halls  sorveyed  by  the  R^Sls  in  1874.  The  explanatioii 
^  cave  of  refuge "  seexoa  opea  to  objection,  and  the  word  Meis,  whidi 
Mr.  Birch  ooimects  -with  Maaa,  is  the  name  of  a  well  known  iaree. 

Mr.  Birch  identifies  the  "hold"  (1  Samuel  zxii,  5,  1  Chronicles 
jd,  16)  with  the  Cave,  but  the  word  is  MeUed"»,  mountain  Caatle'^ 
applied  to  the  "  Stronghold  of  Sion  "  (2  Samuel  v,  7, 4^}  which  was  not  a 
oave.  Josephus  says  that  the  Cave  was  at  the  City  of  Adullam  (Ant 
vi,  12,  3)  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  David's  band  of  400 
men  lived  in  the  cave  with  him.  They  may  properly,  it  se^ns  to  me,  be 
considered  to  have  garrisoned  the  "  hold  "  or  fortress,  that  is  the  City  of 
Adullam  on  its  strong  hill,  close  to  or  even  within  whidi  was  the  cave 
described  in  "  Tent  Work  "  (vol  ii,  p.  159). 

As  to  the  position  of  the  City  <xP  Adnllam  there  is  I  think  no  dispute. 
The  ai^uati(Mi  o£  'Aid  el  Ma  correqxmds  exactly  with  ihe  Adullam  of  the 
Onomasticon,  and  the  name  is  radically  preserved.  The  poeitiooL 
agrees  also  with  the  accepted  identificatioDsof  Socoh  Jaimuth,  Zoreah  and 
Editaol  and  other  places  mentioned  in  the  Adullam  group  ^Josh.  xv.  35). 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  David  is  spoken  of  whilst  in  the  hold  of  Adullam 
as  not  being  in  the  territory  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5).  This  agrees  with 
the  position  of  Adullam  in  the  Shephelah  beyond  the  mountains  to  wbidi 
Judah  was  confined  when  the  Philistines  were  too  powerful  for  the  Jews. 

NaarcUk — ^Mr.  Birch  quotes  a  paper  (Quarterly  Statement  1877,  p.  44) 
by  Mr.  Kerr  as  proving  Naarath  to  have  been  on  the  north  boundary  of 
Ephraim.  He  seems,  however,  scarcely  to  have  followed  the  meaning  of  the 
writer.  Mr.  Kerr  points  out  nearly  the  same  position  for  Naarath  which 
I  had  previously  advocated,  and  uses  the  same  ai^guments.  The  accepted 
identifications  of  Janohah  and  Taanath  Shiloh  preclude  the  possibility  of 
placing  Naarath  much  farther  north  than  the  site  proposed  in  the  '^  Hand- 
book to  the  Bible  "  and  the  aqueduct  still  existing,  with  the  distance  given 
for  Nearah  from  Jericho  by  Euseblus,  seem  to  afford  strong  indicatione  in 
favour  of  the  identification  with  Khurbet  el  Auja  which  I  proposed  some 
years  since. 

24th  April,  '8a  C.  B.  a 


HIRAM,  KING  OF  TYRE. 


(From  the  '^  Athenaeum,"  April  17,  188a    By  pennismim  of  the 
Proprietors). 

Some  years  ago  M.  E.  Renan,  in  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  College  de 
France,  that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  progress  of  Semitic  epigraphy, 
exhibited  and  explained  before  his  audience  a  copy  of  a  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tion originated  in  Cyprus.  The  copy — imperfect  and  fragmentary,  made, 
it  appears,  by  an  inhabitant  of  Cyprus  whose  name  is  unknown — ^had  been 
found,  if  I  remember  rightly,  among  the  papers  left  by  a  Qerman  scholar. 
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who  died  in  ike  East  (M.  Sigismtmd,  t  think),  into  whose  haade  it  had 
come  in  some  indirect  'way.  For  its  traansiissm  M.  £.  Renan  was 
indebted  to  the  attention  of  M.  J.  BittMiff,  the  renowned  Phcenidan  sdiolar. 
Unfortnnatdly  it  had  not  been  posszUe  toobtMta  information  req^edting  the 
form,  the  finding,  or  the  ultimate  deatniy  «f  ihe  original  inscription.  It 
was  not  known  ereai  where  it  had  been  found,  or  in  whoee  poesessioB.  All 
that  was  known  was  thai  its  characters  had  been  engntved  in  bronze. 

M.  E.  Kenan,  noticing  the  extremely  archaic  aspect  of  the  <iharacterB, 
nearly  similar  to  those  on  the  Moabite  Stone  and  to  the  oldeet  of  Gre^ 
inscriptions,  did  mot  hesitate  to  say  4diat  the  text  was  cf  great  palseo- 
graphical  importance.  Thtoopy,  as  airanged  in  ftv^  lines,  might  thus 
be  given  in  sqnaare  Hebrew  characters : — 

nrnp3DD  (P) 

In  deciphering  the  characters  there  was  no  great  difficulty.  Several 
words  were  easily  recognised : — ^^JQ  (Baal),  *i3'lt4  (his  or  my  lord), 
"^rrOy  (apparently  a  prc^)er  name,  Abdhor,  signifying  servant  of  Horus), 
and  y^O  (inhabitant).  In  line  5  Hmp  seemed  a  mutilated  word,  to  be 
completed  as  [j^tt^]  nn*^*?  (Carthage  or  the  "  new  city ").  I  even  pro- 
posed to  connect  line  5  with  line  3,  and — taldng  as  daleth  the  first  letter  of 
line  3,  also  uniting  the  end  of  line  5  with  tlie  first  three  letters  of  line  3— to  read 
in  full  the  name  Htt^'H  1  nX)»  True,  this  new  arrang^nent  was  opposed  to 
the  indicated  disposition  (^  the  lines ;  bat  I  suspected  that  l^ir  order  as 
given  in  the  copy  did  not  truly  represent  the  order  of  the  original 
inscription.  This  idea  also  led  me  then  to  oompare  together  the 
lines  1   and  2,  and  to  suppose  they  might  originally  contain  the  same 

dedicatory  sentence ;  ^3*7^^  p^  '?JQ'?("to  *^8  lord  Baal-Lebanon"). 
In  this  Baal-Lebanon  I  proposed  to  recognise  a  divinity  of  a  new  kind,  the 
Baal  of  Lebanon,  i.e.,  the  mountain  Lebanon  itself  adored  as  a  god ;  for  we 
find  the  mountains  Carmel,  Hermon,  &c,.  treated  as  gods,  and  Sanchunia- 
thon  (edit  Orelli,  p.  16),  whose  names  as  Phoenician  gods,  Gasius,  Libanos, 
and  Antilibanos,  gives  an  account  of  their  mythological  filiation.  This 
conjecture  of  mine  might  well  at  that  time  seem  adventurous — the  more  so 
as  it  would  transfer  us  rather  unexpectedly  from  Cyprus  to  Syria — but 
it  has  been,  as  will  be  seen,  fully  verified  by  the  sequel 

In  1876 — thanks  to  an  obliging  indication  given  by  General  Palma  di 
Cesnola — I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  this 
inscription,  M.  Laniti,  a  merchant  at  LimasoL  My  further  success  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  monument  of  which  the  scientific  value  had  already  been 
sufficiently  shown  was  largely  due  to  the  interposition  of  a  dear  and  now 
regretted  friend — one  whose  early  decease  is  a  serious  loss  for  archaeology 
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—M.  Geoi^es  Coloniia-Ceccaldi  His  influence  in  Cyprus  won  few  me  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  the  inscription.  M.  K  Renan  and  M.  Wadding- 
ton,  the  latter  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  kindly  consented  to  aid 
our  negotiation,  and  to  defray  the  expense  required  to  secure  for  the 
Bibliothdque  Nationale,  the  monument  of  which  we  were  in  quest — say, 
rather,  monuments ;  for,  in  fact,  we  obtained  not  one  inscription  alone,  as 
we  expected  to,  but  a  group  of  texts  engraved  upon  eight  fragments 
of  different  bronzes,  which  at  first  view  seemed  to  be  the  cUhris  of  cups^ 
paterae,  or  tripods. 

In  January,  1877,  M.  E.  Benan,  in  the  Coll^  de  France,  resumed  his 
scrutiny  of  these  texts  with  collation  of  their  originals,  and  rather  later  he 
made  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  a  memorable  communication,  followed 
by  a  memoir,  which  appeared,  with  an  illustrative  plate,  in  the  ^  Journal 
des  Savants,"  in  August  of  the  same  year  {see  "  Joum.  des  Sav.,"  p.  487). 

Of  the  texts  now  examined  five  fragments  corresponded  with  five  lines 
of  copy  already  noticed,  and  served  to  define  certain  characters  doubtful  or 
wanting  in  the  copy,  viz.,  in  lines  2,  4,  5  : — 

^rrM2aa'?'?y  (2) 

^21M  (4) 

nnnp32Dh]  (5) 

But,  moreover,  there  are  now  three  fragments  containing  three 
epigraphs,  wanting  in  the  copy  already  noticed  : — 

The  two  conjectures  above-mentioned  were  materially  confirmed  by 
these  new  element&  The  name  of  the  city,  Htt^'ll  I  n*V? — ^^^  i*  mean 
strictly  Carthage  proper,  or  any  "new  city"  of  like  name — was  here 
seen  engraved  in  full  on  one  fragment,  and  the  existence  of  a  Syrian  god 

named  XSh  ^V^  (Baal-Lebanon)  was  now  made  clear.  The  mention  of 
a  "  king  of  the  Sidonians  " — D3*TS  \7t2 — ^  ^°®  7  added  new  interest  to 
these  fragments ;  but  unfortunately  the  name  of  this  king  was  wanting. 
One  might  notice  a  trace  of  a  letter  just  visible  after  the  Tnem^  and  so  guess 
that  the  required  name  ended  perhaps  with  a  nun.  On  the  fragment  8  the 
word  nttff13  O^rs^i  brazen)  detached  itself  perspicuously  from  the  word, 
or  vestige  of  a  word,  preceding  and  very  obscure. 

At  a  first  glance  the  eight  fragments  of  bronzes — bent,  twisted,  cut, 
flattened,  and  variously  oxidized — would  suggest  the  notion  that  they 
belonged  to  as  many  distinct  monumenta  But  four  of  them  obviously 
were  connected,  as  two  and  two,  by  their  inscriptions,  viz^,  the  fragments 
6  and  3  (as  I  supposed  at  first),  and  again,  those  known  by  the  numbers 
1  and  4  thus : — 

npToynttn  +  nmpaoh]  (s)  +  (3) 

^31M  +  []]3l'?'?3a'?2  (1)  +  (4) 
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Moreover,  the  fragments  marked  7  and  8,  though  showing  no  material 
signs  of  contact  with  each  other  and  making  no  sequence,  seemed  by  their 
likeness  of  engraving  to  have  been  parts  of  one  and  the  same  inscHption. 
The  two  fragments  numbered  2  and  6  seemed  isolated.  On  the  whole,  the 
fair  conclusion  seemed  to  be  this :  that  the  eight  fragments  might  well  be 
disposed  in  five  groups  belonging  to  five  distinct  objects,  whether  paterae 
or  tripoda 

It  has  been  my  study  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  these  antiquities, 
in  order  to  give  a  graphic  representation  of  them  in  the  "  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Semiticarum,"  published  by  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  and  last 
year  I  had  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  my  researches  with  sufficient  leisure. 
My  examination  of  the  remains  has  been  minute  and  prolonged,  and  has 
led  me  to  unhoped  conclusions  respecting  the  right  arrangement  of  the 
fragments,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  their  seemingly  incoherent  in- 
scriptions. After  many  experiments,  of  which  details  may  here  be  spared, 
I  have  established,  with  almost  complete  certainty,  this  fact :  that  all  the 
fragments  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  vase  of  bronze,  which  was  pur- 
posely broken  into  pieces  in  some  time  far  remote.  I  have  connected  as 
parts  of  a  whole  seven  of  the  fragments,  and  this  has  been  done  by  making 
due  allowance  for  such  accidents  as  twisting,  bending,  flattening,  and 
cutting.  One  fragment  still  refuses  to  beibrought  in  contact  with  the  rest ; 
however,  as  I  believe,  even  this  odd  fragment  belongs  to  another  part  of 
the  same  vase.  By  my  reconstruction  'of  the  original  form  I  obtain, 
instead  of  a  series  of  phrases  or  broken  words  without  sequence,  one 
inscription,  or  a  large  part  of  one  inscription,  having  a  consistent  general 
tenour  and  a  character  entirely  novel  Many  obscurities  vanish  when  the 
parts  are  rightly  put  together,  and  a  grand  historical  light  is  shed  over 
the  whole  inscription  by  the  appearance]  of  an  historical  name  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament  Thus  I  put  together  these  fragmenta  In  the  plan  of 
reading  here  shown,  •  marks  a  junction  of  lines  that  is  quite  certain,  ♦* 
marks  a  junction  extremely  probable.  At  the  top  I  put  and  set  apart  the 
fragment  still  isolated,  which  gives  I  think,  the  aim  or  address  of  the 
inscription,  but  is  insulated  from  the  series  by  a  lacuna  of  which  the  extent 
is  not  readily  guessed.  I  divide  the  words  here,  and  restore  in  brackets 
some  letters  obviously  implied. 


rr"  tM  am  y?o  fa]  (P) 

t  Ot.  ]3D  i  acd  perhaps  there  was  some  reference  to  the  mjgteriotu  cherub, 
'p)D,  nt  Tyre,  to  whkh  Sceldel  alludes  in  sxTiii,  14, 16. 
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M  twrnrmp  po  azo  (H) 

The  inacriptioii  ran  on  in  one  line  all  around  the  lip  or  margin  of  & 
bronze  vase,  having  a  large  circular  opening,  and  was  engraved  on  the 
exterior  convex  surf aee.  The  fragment  H  still  shows  some  part  of  the 
original  curvature.  With  this  aid  I  have  calculated  that  the  opening  of 
tlie  vase  was  a  drde  with  a  diameter  obviously  equal  to  a  Babylonian  f  oot^ 
or  say  0'31  &  mdtre.  In  its  general  shape  the  vase  was.  a  section  of  a  ^here,. 
and  the  wait  of  the  part  most  bulging  was  very  thin.  The  thicknefls  of 
metal  was  increased  towards  the  opening,  and  here  its  strength  was  aided 
by  a  sort  of  swelling  border.  The  vase,  showing  signs  of  being  wrou^t 
under  the  hammer,  was-  apparently  the  work  of  a  coppersmitL  The  in- 
scription— a  dedication  of  ike  vase  itself  to  Baal-Lebanon— may  now  be 
read  in  one  continuous  line  by  following  the  order  already  shown  by  th* 
letters  A,...B,  C,  D,  E>  F,  G,  H  :— 

rwna  rnnm  ^riM  p*?  hy:ih  |jt  m  ortt  Y^o 
....,...M  ntt^nrrnnp  po  aiDm 

That  is  to  say,  "  To  Baal-Lcbanon,  his  k)rd,^......[mentioa  of  a  vow,  BaoM, 

and  rank  of  the  author]..^  m-C^  and)  soken  <^  Qartbadachat,  servaat  of 
Hiram,  King  of  the  Sidoniana ;  has  given  it  [or  *'  he  has  given  it "]  to 
Baal-X^banon^  his  lord^  in  excellent  brasa  [or  "  in  heave-offering  of  brasa'^ 

— H. tob,  soken  of  Qarthadachat  ["  who  "?  or  "  that"!  "  it "?— « » 

The  point  to  which  I  would  especially  invite  attention  is  the  appear- 
ance here  of  the  name  of  Hirajc,  described  as  ^  King  of  the  Sidoniana* 
The  final  mtniy  which  I  have  put  in  brackets,  may  be  accepted  for  a 
i«8toration  ^Ka«K:trtaia  Its  stem  is  visible  at  the  Mid  of  the  line  C,  and 
the  zig-zag  is  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  D.  A  blow  from  the  edge- 
tool  used  m  ancient  time  for  cuttiag  up  the  vase  has  hit  exactly  the  middle 
of  the  memy  and  pressed  out  the  metal  towards  the  right  and  the  left  The 
material  junction  of  the  two  fragments  cut  away  by  the  tool,  though  less 
perfect  than  the  proofs  of  junction  left  on  other  fn^ments  by  breaking,  ia 
still  as  satisfactory  as  may  b&, 


o^MtHl^tcj^ 


Here  is  a  facHsimile  of  this  capital  passage,  including  the  words — 

am  y?D  Din-  T2ir 

'^  Servant  of  Hiram,  King  of  the  Sidonians." 
The  word  soken  seems,  at  a  fiat  glance,  well  towoslated  by  "  inhabitant'*; 
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yet  it  may  be  asked,  might  not  this  word  refer  to  a  ftmctK)ii,  as  in  Isaiah 
zxii,  15  ?  or  be  applied  to  a  personage  who,  in  the  name  of  King  Hiram, 
governed  Qarthadachat  ?  The  name  of  this  personage  would  probably  be 
followed  by  his  patronymic,  ending  perhaps  in  vatu  Or  if  the  vau  is  here 
a  conjunction,  it  should  be  preceded  by  some  word  designating  another 
quahty  or  function.  The  word  here  lost  would  be  contained  in  the  lacuna 
above  noticed.  The  whole  turn  of  expression  would  correspond  exactly 
with  such  a  title  as  we  find  in  2  Kings  xxv,  8  : — 

h:n  ifTD  -ay  D^nniD-an  pnna: 

i,e^  "  NeboQzaxaddaA>  chief  of  the  tahbdkkM^  servant  of  the  King  of 
Babel'' 

The  exact  interprelatioD  of  this  inscription,  matilated  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end,  gives  rise  to  many  queries  of  detail,  which  ea&not  be  noticed 
in  this  jor^m,  but  will  be  treated  in  the  critical  memoir  which  I  am  pre- 
paring respecting  the  monument :  for  exam{^,  the  exact  division  of 
phrases,  the  grammatical  character  of  the  demonstrative  f^,  the  construc- 
tion of  ^  y^^,  the  real  sense  of  ntt^HH^  *^  difficulty  of  knowmg  if  there 
are  here  named  two  distinct  iohens  of  Qarthadachat— one  hafving  made  the 
vow,  the  other  having  executed  the  vase — and  other  qamneA  that  may  pos- 
sibly arise.  But  here  I  must  limit  myself,  aad  add  bat  a  few  words 
respecting  these  famous  names,  Hiram,  Carthage,  and  Lebanon,  aa  revealed 
to  us  in  this  inestimable  inscription.  **  Hiram,  King  of  the  Sidonians  "  I 
This  at  a  first  glance  is  surprising ;  for  we  know  of  no  Hiram  save  the 
King  of  Tyre.  But  here  "^  King  of  the  Sid<Huans''  (not  "^King  of  Sidon") 
can  mean  only  King  of  the  Phoemdana  Of  this  we  are  assured  by  a 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  Cksenias  (^  Scriptune...  Monumenta,"  pp» 
96a-4).  The  facts  there  noticed  had  already  been  w«ll  observed  by  Des 
Yignoles  (^  C9m>ni(^ogie  de  FHist  Sainte,**  p.  S5),  and  we  might  refer  also  to 
the  judicious  observations  of  M.  de  Yogii6  ("  M6m.  de  FAcad.  des  Inscrip- 
tions,'' Sav.  £tr.,  YI,  i,  64).  According  to  Homer,  gtidonian  »*  Phoenician  ; 
Ethbaal,  in  the  Bible,  is  King  of  the  Sidonians,  and  is  described  by  FL 
Josep^us  as  King  of  the  T3nnans  and  Sidonian&  Solomon,  referring  to 
Hiram's  snbjectsy  calls  them  Sidonians  (1  Kings  v,  20),  when  speaking  of 
their  going  to  cut  down  timber  on  that  moontain  Lebanon  to  which  our 
monument  ascribes  a  sacred  character.  Apparently  Hiram  is  called  King 
of  Tyre  in  the  Bible,  because  his  residence  was  Tyre.  Still,  his 
official  title  might  be  King  of  the  Sidonians,  or  Phoenicians.  But 
is  the  Hiram  of  our  vase  identical  with  Hiram  tbe  contemporary  of 
David  and  Solomon  ?  The  diaimcters  of  the  inscription  are  very  archaic ; 
the  pabsography  would  not  peremptorily  contradict  mxh  a  supposed 
date.  But  it  shoukl  be  noticed  that  several  Phoenician  kings  might 
have  this  name  Hiram.  (There  was  also,  we  know,a  Hiram  the  architect) 
Under  the  dynasty  d  oiw  house  the  same  name  might  be  transmitted  to 
several  kingsv  from  grandfather  to  grandson,  as  Semitic  peoples  were  food 
of  onomastic  atavism.  Assyrian  documents  show  a  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
paying  tribute  (c  742)  to  Tiglatfapileser  II  (and  at  lAiat  time  there  is 
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no  question  of  Sidon  :  these  documents  are  interesting  as  showing  inter- 
mittent occultations  of  certain  large  cities  in  Syria).  A  third  Hiram,  King 
of  Tyre,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  (Menander  ap.  FL  Josephus  c. 
Ap.  i,  21a). 

Another  question  arises  respecting  the  city  Qarthadachat  Is  the  dty 
identical  witli  Carthage  proper,  or  did  the  name  belong  to  some  other  "new 
city  "7  The  name  occurs  often,  in  various  times  and  among  various  peoples. 
M.  Renan  has  pertinently  noticed  the  Syrian  habit  of  denoting  old  cities 
by  such  names  as  Palw-Tyrus,  Palae-Byblos,  &c.,  to  distinguish  them  from 
new  cities.  Even  in  Phoenicia  itself  might  there  not  be  a  Carthage,  or 
"  new  city"?  M.  Renan  might  even  be  tempted  to  find  in  Qarthadachat  a 
s3rnonym  of  Tyre  itself,  set  in  contrast  with  Sidon  ;  one  might  think  also 
of  Sidon  named  in  contrast  with  Tyre,  or  refer  to  the  Sidonian  coloniza- 
tion of  Aradus  (c.  760).  Several  colonies  (in  Cyprus,  for  example)  might 
have  been  also  called  Qarthadachat  After  all,  it  is  not  impossible  we  may 
be  led  to  regard  our  inscription  as  one  made  a  little  subsequent  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Tyrian  Carthage,  and  this  would  bring  us  near  that  Hiram 
who  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  eighth  century  B.a 

Where  on  Lebanon  was  the  sanctuary  of  Baal-Lebanon,  for  which  this 
bronze  vase  was  destined  ?  I  leave  the  inquiry  for  further  research,  while 
I  would  suggest  that  the  place  was  not  far  from  the  sea.  The  fragments 
were  found  in  Cyprus,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  strange  to  find  there  an 
inscription  clearly  belonging,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  coast  of  Syria^ 
But  it  should  be  remembered  there  were  long  disputes  and  wars  carried  on 
between  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  In  the  expedition  of  Apri^  for  instance, 
his  squadron  ravaged  the  Phoenician  coast,  seized  Sidon,  and  stayed  there 
long  enough  to  pack  and  carry  off  their  plunder.  In  a  similar  raid 
invaders,  coming  in  galleys  from  Cjrprus,  might  have  pillaged  the  sanctuary 
of  Baal-Lebanon,  and  carried  away  to  Cyprus  its  precious  things,  which 
would  probably  be  partly  vessels  of  bronze.  For  convenience  of  lading  it 
was  apparently  a  general  habit  to  break  up,  bend,  and  pack  sudi  vessels, 
which  were  chiefly  valued  as  pieces  of  metal  that  might  be  recast  to  other 
uses.  This  habit  is  expressly  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  The  passage — ^relating 
especially  to  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Chaldeans — ^has  not  been,  periiaps, 
bufl&dently  considered  hitherta  "The  Chaldeans,"  we  read,  "broke 
[*1"Q\Z^]  ^^®  columns  of  brass,  the  meionot  and  the  sea  of  brass  which  were 
in  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  they  carried  away  the  brass  to  Babylon  " 
(2  Kings  XXV,  13). 

Our  vase,  we  conclude,  was  thus  seized,  and  so  broken  in  pieces.  Then 
the  fragments  were  twisted  or  bent  to  suit  them  for  stowing  away,  with 
other  spoils,  in  the  hold  of  a  galley.  Brought  to  Cyprus,  they  were  cast  in 
a  heap  with  other  metals  destined  to  be  melted  down  for  various  uses ;  bat 
the  debris  of  our  vase  luckily  escaped  their  projected  conversion.  During 
many  centuries  they  remained  buried  in  tie  ground,  and  this  was  their 
state  when  they  were  covered  with  their  second  patine,  very  distinct  from 
the  former,  the  vase  being  already  oxidized  before  its  cutting  and  breaking 
up.     Or  possibly  the  previous  consecration  of  the  vase  suggested  it  might 
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well  be  reserved  in  ttatu  quo,  as  booty  to  be  offered  to  the  gods  worshipped 
by  the  captora  Mesa,  we  remember,  makes  a  boast  of  the  fact  that  he 
threw  down  before  the  face  of  Chamos  vases  taken  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah  at  Nebo.  It  would,  therefore,  be  important  to  know  exactly  the 
spot  in  Cyprus  whence  these  fragments  came,  as  there  may  be  a  chance  of 
finding  there  more  of  the  sort :  this  hint,  I  hope,  will  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  English  antiquaries  residing  at  Cyprua 

My  own  observations  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
remark  of  M  Benan  about  the  palseographical  i*ank  of  these  fragments, 
*'  which  may  claim  the  second  place,  immediately  after  the  Moabite  Stone," 
and  to  show  that  their  historical  is  not  under  their  palaeographical  value. 

C.  Clermont-Ganneau. 


A  FIND   OF   COINS   IN  JERUSALEM. 

By  Dr.  Ad.  Ernak. 

(From  the  ZeiUchrift  of  the  Grerman  Palestine  Association). 

Ow  the  5th  of  April,  1872,   an  earthenware    lamp  containing  41  gold 

coins  and  a  pot  118  silver  pieces,  were  found  in  the  ground  belonging  to 

the  German  Johannites  in  Jerusalem. 

Most  of  the  coins  date  from  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hejira  and  the 
latest  of  these  particular  years  is  325  Hej.  a.d.  936-7.  This  leads  in  all 
probability  to  the  year  of  grace  937,  having  been  the  time  when  the  coins 
were  hidden.  Putting  aside  a  few  coins  that  are  indecipherable,  the 
others  date  from  : — 

The  5  years  320-5  of  the  Hej.  G.  16  S.  14,  thus  in  the  decade  60 

»»  »i  1^ 

„  „  13,5 

>»  »  l'"* 

»  n  2 

>»  n  3,6 

It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  oldest  coins  were  not  the  most 
uncommon* 

Many  of  the  coins  in  this  find  were  of  course,  struck  in  Syro-Palestine, 
and  hardly  any  such  have  been  discovered  in  the  northern  find&  Next 
comes  Filistia  (Palestine)  by  which  Jerusalem  is  undoubtedly  meant 
One  silver  piece  of  320,  and  several  gold  pieces  of  320,  323,  325  are 
extremely  rare ;  silver  coins  issued  by  this  place  were  long  unknown, 
Tabariyeh  (Tiberias)  possessed  a  gold  and  silver  coinage,  both  of  which 
were  issued  in  320  Hej.  ;  only  one  of  these  latter  coins  has  as  yet  been 
discovered. 

Damascus  ceased  to  be  an  important  mint  under  the  Caliphate  of  the 
descendants  of  Abbas ;  thus  there  was  but  one  dirhem  belonging  to  that 
place  in  our  find.    Two  silver  pieces  issued  at  Horns  (one  of  them  in  323) 


10 

»» 

310-20  „ 

>» 

4 

„38 

10 

>» 

300-10  „ 

»» 

1 

„  14 

20 

»> 

280-300  „ 

j» 

1 

„  27 

50 

» 

230-80  „ 

» 

4 

«  3 

30 

» 

200-30  „ 

M 

6 

„  3 

50 

a 

150-200  „ 

yy 

9 

n   9 
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are  of  tapecM  mterett,  as  before  that  its  copper  coinmge  only  was  known^ 
There  is  one  oom  that  waa  atmck  at  Antakijeh  (AiiAiochX  and  all  saeti 
are  very  rare. 

A  new  coQKtry,  andent  CiUcia,  lias  bee&  brought  withia  tiie  domain  of 
Muhammedan  Numiamadca  by  a  gold  pieee  of  313>  and  two  silver  coins 
(one  of  which  dates  frooa  312)  aH  of  which  wer«  struck  at  Tarsoa 

Egyptian  money  always  had  a  large  circnktion  m  Palestine.  Th»  find 
therefore  contains  gold  pieces  of  the  yeaors  ai7,  314,  ail,  977,  i64,  336,  and 
silver  pieces  of  323,  324,  319,  313,  312,  308,  200,  289, 285  (Q  and  220— 
many  of  which  are  kLstorically  interesting  as  the  coinage  of  the 
Toulonide  princes.  There  is  also  a  dinar  of  the  Aglabite  Ziyadat- Allah  of 
the  year  214 

Northern  Mesopotamia  is  represented  by  the  following  silver  pieces  : 
Harran  323,  er-]ftahaba  282,  er-Eafika  299,  Mansol  31,  Nisibin  302  and 
32a 

The  money  of  *Irak-*  Araby  had  a  large  circulation  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  hence  many  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  our  find. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  dirhems  belong  to  Baghdad,  and  were  struck  in 
the  years  324,  318  (?)  317,  316,  312,  311,  308,  305,  300,  295,  294,  291, 
286,  282,  279,  193,  192, 191,  170,  160, 157. 

There  is  a  gold  piece  of  the  year  231,  and  there  are  also  some  silv^* 
coins  of  317,  308,  291,  284,  all  issued  at  Samarra  ;  some  of  Kufa  belonging 
to  the  years  309,  303,  297  and  288  ;  some  of  Wasit  bebnging  to  the  years 
309,  305  and  283,  and  some  of  Basra  struck  in  3,  289  and  28a 

There  are  two  dirhems  of  ^Irak-'Adjemy  which  were  coined  in  Ispahan 
in  293  and  291  ;  3  of  Khuzistan  coined  at  Ahwaz  in  3,  297  and  293 ;. 
1  dirbem  of  Farsistan  coined  at  Istathr  in  322  ;  1  of  Shlr&z  (?)  in  304,  and 
1  of  Fare  in  242. 

One  silver  coin  comes  from  the  farthest  east  of  the  Mussulman 
Empire,  having  been  struck  at  Kirman  in  311. 

Very  few  of  these  coins  belong  to  the  north-east  Muhammedan  lands  ; 
two  silver  pieces  of  Esh-Shash  (296  and  3)  and  one  of  Samarkand  are  all 
that  the  Jerusalem  find  contains.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  a 
dinar  that  was  struck  in  the  year  253  belongs  to  Merv  in  Khorassan. 

Seven  coins  come  from  the  Caucasus.  Five  dirhems  (of  the  years  31 2^ 
311  and  294)  belong  to  Tiflis,  one  silver  coin  of  315  to  Arminyah,  one 
dinar  of  311  to  Azarbaijan.  The  two  last  were  struck  by  YuBof  ibn 
D&oud  of  the  Sajide  dynasty  and  are  of  extreme  rarity. 


THE  RUINS  OF  ASCALON. 

By  Herr  Quthb  (Leipzig). 

(From  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  German  Palestine  Association.) 

Nbxt  to  the  ruins  of  Csdsarea,  those  of  Ascalen  are  tiie  most  important 
on  the  coast  of  Syria  ;  although  they  Me  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
usnal  route  they  have  very  justly  attracted  the    attention  of  various 
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t^vellers  in  Palestine,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  There  aire^ 
t^erelore^  many  deechptiQiiB  of  them  in  existence.  A  short  time  ago, 
Herr  C.  ^hidc^  ar^tect  in  Jerusalem,  sent  me  a  plan  of  the  city  «Bd  the 
country  araocKL  The  pnUicatiiHi  of  the  plan  is  of  thegreoler  Talne  because 
the  ruins  are  being  rapidly  boned  in  sand.  In  a  few  more  genfflcaAions  all 
that  remains  of  the  city  will  be  hidden  under  the<  dr^ting  sand,  and  its 
positioa  will  be  no  longer  known. 

The  first  si^t  of  the  walls  surrounding  the  city  pn^es  the  correctness 
of  1^  statement  made  by  William  of  Tyre,  the  celebrated  histoiiaii  of  the 
Crusades,  that  Aacalon  was  bvilt  in  the  shape  of  a  semi-circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  ran  parallel  with  the  sea,  while  the  drcukc  part  swept 
oat  into  the  land  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  same  author  goes  on  to 
relate  that  the  walk  were  strmigthened  by  numerous  fcspsm*  boiit  on 
airtifieial  ramparts  {^  aggeribut  mani^m^is  '^.  This  statement  is  not  quite 
oorrecty  becaose  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  city  was  boinnded  on  the 
wiast  by  dWl  from  30  to  70  feet  in  height  rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
sea  and  only  broken  in  one  or  two  places,  as  for  example  where  a  stream  fell 
into  the  sea.  Gu^rin,  who  visited  the  place  in  1854  and  1863,  is  of  opinion 
that  these  rodts  were  made  even  more  precipitous  by  the  human  handthan 
th^  were  by  nature,  or  that  this  natural  defence  was  protected  and 
supported  by  upright  blocks  of  masonry  which  have  now  fallen  to  pieces. 
Much  the  same  thing  must  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
lortificatiQns  that  form  the  west  or  diameter  of  the  half -circle.  Nothing 
regarding  this  question  can  be  decided  by  means  of  the  state  of  the 
eastern  and  sou^-eastem  portions  of  the  walls,  for  these  ports  of  the 
lortificationaare  completely  buried  in  the  sand  drifted  over  them  by  the 
action  of  the  south  wind.  On  the  north-eastern  side  alone,  it  is  possible  to 
maite  out  the  lie  of  the  ground  with  any  certainty,  as  it  is  more  protected 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  sand.  Tobler,  who,  in  1857,  i^proached  the 
ruins  from  the  northern  or  Jafh,  side,  became  convinced  by  his  investiga^ 
tion  of  the  remains  of  the  fortifications,  that  they  "  rest  on  a  not  very 
hig^  {see  more  exact  statement  above)  range  oi  apparently  rocky  hills, 
which  rises  like  one  hill  towards  the  south."  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
walla  of  the  old  dty  of  Ascalon  were  built  on  a  semi-circular  range  of 
rocky  hills  which  ended  in  perpendictdar  difis  oi  various  heights  on  the 
sea-shore.  Wherever  nature  had  failed  to  make  the  defence  afforded  by 
this  natural  rampart  complete,  the  weak  places  were  strengthened  by  the 
help  of  earthworks  or  masoniy.  These  rocks  rose  out  of  the  sea  and  the 
surrounding  valleys  like  a  natural  fortreea  Th^  highest  pcnnt  was 
towards  the  east ;  and  in  the  west,  where  the  ground  fell  away,  they 
formed  a  glads. 

The  western  wall,  l^e  ^string  of  the  bow,"  follows  the  line  of  rocks 
exactly,  and  is  therefore  indented  with  little  bay&  It  is  about  1,200  feet 
long ;  at  its  opposite  ends,  i.e.y  at  the  south-west  and  north-west  comers  of 
the  town,  there  are  extensive  ruins  of  fortifications  that  were  undoubtedly 
intended  for  the  protection  of  l^e  coast.  The  '^  sea-gate"*  or  ^^porteb  marie  " 
mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  tiie  western 
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wall  The  groand  reachee  its  lowest  point  near  the  sonth-westem  comei^ 
At  this  place  a  little  bay  stretches  into  the  city  ;  it  eomewhat  resembles  a 
moderate  sized  basin.  In  spite  of  the  drifting  sand,  the  ground  here  is 
even  now  but  litUe  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  bay,  in  old 
times,  was  most  assuredly  a  dock  or  harbour  within  the  walls,  the 
fortifications  on  either  side  of  it  were  particularly  strong.  A  great 
number  of  solid  columns  of  grey  granite  were  laid  like  beams  across  the 
thickness  of  the  fortifications ;  when  the  walls  fell  into  ruins,  many  ai 
them  tumbled  upon  the  beach,  where  they  now  lie  and  are  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea ;  the  rest  are  buried  under  the  debris  of  the  masonry. 
This  use  of  the  columns  is  not  only  to  be  seen  near  the  harbour,  but  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  fortifications  of  Ascalon.  Guerin  says  that  those  built 
in  columns  seemed  from  a  distance  like  loopholes  with  the  muzzles  of  the 
cannon  peeping  out  Of  course  the  columns  originally  belonged  to  the 
grand  halls  and  temples  of  ancient  Ascalon.  The  Saracens  first,  and  then 
the  Crusaders,  used  the  pillars  and  stones  of  the  old  buildings  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  without  a  thought  about  their  historical  or  artistic 
value ;  a  state  of  affairs  that  Gu6rin  remarked  had  also  obtained  at 
Csesarea.  From  this  we  perceive  that  the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  Ascalon 
which  now  exist  are  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  built  by  the 
Saracens  and  Crusaders. 

Those  portions  of  the  town  wall  against  which  the  drifting  sand  from 
t^e  south  haa  beaten,  are  nearly  covered  by  it  on  the  outside.  On  ihe 
southern  and  south-eastern  sides,  the  sand  has  penetrated  the  city  by 
means  of  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  every  day  it  covers  the  old  fortifica- 
tions more  and  more,  both  within  and  without  The  ancient  towers 
alone  rise  distinctly  like  rocky  islands  out  of  the  sea  of  sand.  They  are 
particularly  close  together  in  this  place.  The  road  to  Qbzsl  leaves  the  dty 
on  the  south  by  a  gate  which  used  to  be  called  in  the  time  of  William  of 
Tyre,  the  Gate  of  Graza.  This  road  is  still  recognisable,  although  thickly 
covered  with  sand. 

On  the  eastern  side  we  come  to  the  highest  and  strongest  part  of  the 
fortificationa  The  sand  has  not  drifted  so  much  there,  thus  the  original 
form  of  the  ruin  is  more  easily  recognisable  than  elsewhere.  Schick  has 
marked  this  spot  on  his  plan  as  the  ^*  old  citadel'^  Beside  it  was  the  gate 
opening  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  William  of  Tyre  describes  it  as 
follows : — 

*'  The  first  gate  looks  to  the  east,  and  is  called  the  Great  Gate.  It  also 
bears  the  name  of  the  Jerusalem  Gate,  because  it  opens  on  the  way  leading 
to  the  Holy  City.  There  are  two  high  towers,  one  on  either  side  of  it, 
which  command  and  defend  the  city  below.  In  front  of  it  are  three  or 
four  small  gates  in  the  out- works  leading  to  the  Great  Gate  by  means  of 
winding  paths."  Gu6rin  saw  traces  of  this  in  the  ruina  Schidc  says 
nothing  about  it 

Plantations  of  trees  border  the  ruins  on  the  nortL  The  fourth  gate,  or 
Jaffa  Gate,  used  to  be  in  this  place.  The  ruins  are  lying  in  such  wiW 
confusion  that  one  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  they  were  thrown  down  by 
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an  earthquake.  Gu^rin  estimates  the  walls  as  being  2  m.  thick,  and 
aboat  10  m.  high.  The  outer  parts  of  the  wall  were  built  of  stone, 
and  the  inside  of  it  was  filled  up  with  small  stones  and  mortar. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  one's  waj  round  the  walls,  and  it  takes 
fully  an  hour  to  do  it  One's  progress  is  much  impeded  by  the  heaps  of 
ruins  and  by  the  sand. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  quite  different  from  what  one  expects  to 
see.  There  are  no  heaps  of  ruins,  and  almost  everywhere  blooming  vege- 
tation. The  roads,  which  are  probably  the  same  as  the  old  streets,  are 
bordered  by  low  walls  of  loosely  built  stones.  The  ground  falls  away  in 
different  j^aces  within  the  city  ;  and  the  plan  shows  the  beds  of  four  old 
watercourses.  Thus  the  fortifications  overtopped  and  protected  the  houses 
almost  all  round.  The  lowest  part  of  the  city  is  the  south-west  comer  in 
which  the  before-mentioned  little  harbour  is  to  be  found.  Between  this 
and  the  street  leading  to  the  sea-gate  is  the  highest  part  of  the  ground  to 
the  west  The  cliff  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  Mussulman  wely. 
The  ruins  are  hidden  behind  hedges,  and  the  low  walls  before  described. 
Gu6rin  examined  them  in  a  cursory  manner.  He  discovered  the  ruins  of 
three  churches,  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  several  vaults,  and  a  great 
number  of  tanks  and  wells.  Schick  had  so  little  time  to  spare  that  he  was 
only  able  to  examine  and  introduce  one  of  these  last  into  his  plan.  It  lies 
in  the  north-western  comer  of  the  city.  It  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  round 
and  deep.  Its  water  level  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sea.  William  of 
Tyre  stated  long  before  that  there  were  no  springs  either  within  or  without 
the  town,  but  that  there  were  many  draw-wells  containing  good  drinking 
water.  Barclay  ("City  of  the  Great  King,"  1857,  p.  577),  mentions " many 
wells  of  water,"  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  city,  by  which  he 
means  the  ancient  wells  and  not  springs. 

The  valleys  that  surround  Ascalon  on  the  land  side  are  half  covered 
with  sand  on  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  city.  There  are  beautiful 
orchards  in  those  on  the  north  and  north-east  Opposite  the  "  old  citadel  '^ 
are  the  first  trees  ;  they  are  old  caroobs  and  sycamorea  They  form  the 
boundary  between  the  sand  and  the  gardens.  A  Mussulman  wely  is 
under  their  shade,  which,  according  to  Abulgeda,  once  belonged  to  a  great 
Mosque.  Travellers  usually  pitch  their  tents  there  ;  as  for  instance.  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  in  1815,  when  she  employed  from  100  to  150  men  in 
digging  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  Mosque,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  treasure, 
but  all  in  vain.  To  the  north,  the  gardens  stretch  out  as  far  as  the  village 
El-jora  ("  The  Hole,"  out  of  which  the  plain  to  the  north-east  of  Ascalon 
runs).  Egyptian  Mussulman  families  live  in  the  mud  huts  of  this  village, 
and  support  themselves  on  the  products  of  the  gardens  within  and  without 
the  old  walls  of  Ascalon.  Besides  vegetables,  there  are  ^g,  orange,  olive, 
pomegranate  and  citron  trees,  almond  trees,  apricots,  and  palma  The 
onions  that  grow  wild  in  the  sand  around  Ascalon,  are  celebrated  for  their 
delicate  flavour.  The  Eomans  gave  them  the  name  of  Ascalonia,  hence 
scalogno  (Italian),  ^halotte  (French),  schalotte  (German),  shallot  (English). 
The  roads  between  the  gardens  are  all  bordered  with  low  walls. 
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The  strip  of  sand  at  tke  foot  of  the  warteni  wall  is  covered  at  hi^  tide 
when  l^e  waves  beat  against  the  clifik  There  is  no  secure  labding-fdaoe 
or  anchorage  for  ^ps  on  the  coast  of  AsGalofi.  It  is  sandy,  sfaaHow,  and 
not  sufficiently  protected  frem  the  «BSt  wind  by  the  city.  TTie  little  basin 
within  the  town  scarcely  deserves  the  naaie  of  a  harbour.  Still  J.  G. 
Kinnear  (Cairo,  Petrea,  and  Damascus.  London,  1841,  p.  212),  found 
some  remains  of  a  mole.  This  discovery  is  confirmed  by  Schick, 
when  he  writes :  **  Looking  down  from  tite  rocks  we  ooaM  perceive 
shaUows,  shaped  something  like  a  half-moon.  Perhaps  the  walls  <^ 
a  harbour  may  once  have  rested  on  tiMm,  althoogh  we  oould  not 
discover  any  such  walL*  Tlie  regular  foim  off  tbese  crescent-ehaped 
skallows  is  an  appareht  proof  that  they  were  made  by  hnman  agency.  It 
is  trae  that  liiere  is  no  precise  mention  of  amy  harbour  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Ascalon.  The  sea^port  off  Aaoaloc  mentioned  by  the  PatriaitA 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  a  synodical  letter,  in  the  uteenth  century,  under 
the  name  of  Majumas  Ascalonis,  does  not  come  into  oonsideralaon  here, 
for  it  cannot  have  been  situated  between  the  town  and  the  sea ;  it  mnst 
have  lain  at  some  distance  to  the  north  or  south  off  the  city,  especially  as 
the  letter  before  alluded  to  mentions  the  Bishop  of  Majumas  Ascalonis  as 
well  as  the  Bishop  of  Ascaloo.  NevertheleeB  Gu^rin  has  vainly  sought  for 
this  sea  port.  But  William  of  Tyre's  description  of  the  Siege  of  Ascalon 
by  Baldwin  III  in  1153,  goes  to  support  the  assumption  l^at  the  city  then 
posMsaed  a  sort  of  sheltered  roadstead.  While  Baldwin  beleaguered 
Ascalon  on  the  land  side,  Gerhard  of  Eidon  with  a  small  fleet  cut  off  aH 
ingress  and  egress  by  sea.  When  a  large  Egyptian  fleet  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  offing,  Grerbard  at  first  sailed  to  meet  it  and  diepute  its  landing,  but 
soon  took  to  flight  for  fear  of  being  overpowered  by  numbers.  And  then 
the  enemy's  fleet,  in  which  were  some  ships  of  '*  marvellotn  and  monstrous 
size,"  was  able  to  approach  the  city  imoppoeed,  and  bring  succour  to  the 
besieged.  From  this  it  is  probable  tha;t  Ascalon  then  possessed  a  landing- 
place  suitable  for  large  diipe.  The  shaUows  described  by  Schick  were 
probably  connected  with  the  buildings  erected  for  this  purpose.  The 
existence  of  a  real  harbour  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  William  of  Tyre 
distinctly  states  Uiat  Ascalon  had  none.  Gu^rin  (J«id6e  II,  p.  138  f.), 
mentions  two  nndes,  to  which,  however,  he  gives  a  dfffer^it  position  to 
that  described  by  Schick. 

To  the  history  of  Ascalon  given  by  Gn6rin  in  the  same  work,  pL  153  ff., 
I  add  the  first  mention  of  it  in  Egyptian  hiettny.  The  great  campaigns  in 
Asia,  under  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  reached  this  city.  The 
conquest  of  Ascalon  by  Barneses  II  (of  the  nineteenUi  dynasty),  is  eepecially 
praised  on  the  ^yptian  monnments.  It  is  inscribed  on  ihe  stone  waUs  of 
the  Temple  of  Kamak,  and  is  given  by  Lepsius  in  his  Denkmliler  III, 
145  C.  According  to  this  description,  Askelna  ('Asiudna),  Hie  wretched 
town  his  majesty  took  when  it  rebelled  against  him,"  lies  npon  a  heights 
Pharaoh's  soldiers  climbed  the  walls  by  means  of  ladders,  and  beat  in  t^ 
gates  with  dubs.  The  defenders  of  the  city  are  represented  with  the  dress 
and  features  of  the  Canaanites,  and  differ  entirely  fr<Mn  the  Philistines  of 
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the  Egyptian  mcmtimeiitB.  This  ahuoet  leads  to  the  conchiflion  tliat  the 
Philistiiies  had  not  yet  taken  poflseesioa  of  the  land,  and  that  it  -was  still 
inhabited  1^  its  odginal  Canaanite  owners. 


PROGRESS  IN  PALESTINE, 


In  a  letter  in  the  Austrian  "  Zeitschrift  fUr  den  Orient,**  Herr  C.  Schick, 
Government  Surveyor  of  Buildings  in  Jerusalem,  gives  some  interesting 
facts  to  show  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  Palestine  during  the 
last  25  years.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  erection  of  many  new 
buildings.  In  the  small  villages  very  few  new  houses  are  to  be  seen,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  great  extensions  have  been  made  in  the  larger  places, 
especially  in  towns — a  sure  sign  of  centralization.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  Christian  population.  In  Jerusalem,  inside  the  town, 
neglected  or  ruined  houses  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt  by  private 
persons  or  companies  ;  outside  the  old  town  are  entirely  new  suburbs,  the 
extension  being  made  especially  towards  the  west.  The  Jews  have  formed 
among  themselves  building  societies,  which  have  erected  long  barrack-Jike 
buildings  adapted  for  several  families.  It  may  be  estimated  that  the 
number  of  dwellings  during  the  last  25  years  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
probably  trebled.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Bethlehem,  which 
conveys  the  impression  of  a  newly-built  town.  In  Jaffa  the  town  wall  has 
been  demolished,  the  ditch  filled  up,  and  a  number  of  large  new  houses 
and  magazines,  even  palatial  buildings,  been  erected.  So  also  in  the 
gardens  of  Jaffa,  many  new  houses  have  been  erected,  and  to  the  south  and 
north  of  the  town  complete  Arabic  suburbs,  mostly  by  settlers  from  Egypt. 
In  Eamleh,  also,  new  houses  are  seen,  still  more  in  Kaifa,  which  Herr 
Schick  hardly  recognised  again  on  his  last  visit  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  is  the  new  German  colony  at  the  foot  of  Mount  CarmeL 
Nazareth  gives  quite  the  same  impression  ;  the  plac^  has  increased  in  size, 
and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  rebuilt  Tiberias  also  has  its  new  houses,  in 
Jenin  a  new  military  arsenal  has  been  erected,  as  also  in  Nablus,  along 
with  a  fine  new  barrack.  In  the  latter  place  the  once  lonely  valley 
towards  the  east  has  assumed  quite  a  homely  aspect,  and  in  the  town  are 
many  new  private  buildings  and  also  a  new  khan,  there  are  also  the  new 
school,  the  Roman  monastery,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Protestant  mission. 
In  Bethlehem  a  new  barrack  and  arsenal  have  been  erected.  New  houses 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  Jifne,  Ramallab,  Beit-Jal,  Beit-Sahur,  and  other 
places.  Through  the  schools  and  the  increasing  trade  the  working  people 
have  acquired  greater  style  and  taste,  and  ihe  newer  houses  are  thus 
mostly  a  great  improvement  on  the  old — not  the  oldest,  which,  as  a  rule 
are  well  built  Nearly  all  the  houses  have  now  glass  windows,  a  rare 
thing  20  years  ago.  As  a  sign  of  the  advance  in  agriculture,  it  may  te 
mentioned  that  in  Jaffa  the  gardens  have  increased  in  extent  fourfold 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Besides  the  German  colony  jreferred  to, 
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new  settlementB  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Anjeh  river,  in  the  plains  near  Bir 
Addee,  and  Kefr  Saba,  as  also  many  new  gardens,  eepedtdlj  in  Hable. 
New  plantations  are  seen  here  and  there  ;  the  country  people  are  inyesting^ 
their  capital  abundantly  in  cattle-rearing.  At  Kolonieh  several  new 
houses  have  been  built,  and  the  gardens  there  are  noteworthy  ;  as  also  in 
Artos.  In  the  vicinity  and  in  the  region  around  Jerusalem,  the  land  has 
nearly  all  been  taken  up,  trees  have  been  planted,  and  dstems  dug.  So 
also  the  aqueduct,  which  brought  the  spring  water  in  the  olden  time  from 
the  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon  to  Jerusalem,  has  been  again  erected  ;  so 
that  again  it  dischai^ges  at  the  place  of  the  Temple.  A  very  notable 
advance  is  seen  in  the  lighting  of  the  streets  of  the  towns  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  them  clean  ;  in  the  latter  respect,  however,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  desired.  No  longer  are  the  gates  of  towns  shut  at  sundown,  to 
the  obstruction  of  trade  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  inhabitants  within 
the  walls.  There  has  also  been  a  great  advance  in  the  paving  of  the 
towns ;  in  Bethlehem,  even  in  the  winter  time,  the  streets  are  quite  pass- 
able, which  was  far  from  being  the  case  formerly.  In  Jerufiolem,  the 
tanneries  and  the  slaughter-houses  have  been  removed  outside  the  town. 
On  several  buildings  clocks  have  been  placed  which  strike  the  hours  for  the 
public  benefit  Herr  Schick  notices  as  a  great  advance  the  increasing 
toleration  between  the  different  religionists  during  the  past  25  years ; 
Jews,  Mussulmans,  and  Christians,  as  a  rule,  live  in  harmony,  and  a  non- 
Mussulman  seldom  suffers  in  any  respect  on  account  of  his  creed.  Even  the 
red  fez  is  not  obligatory  on  non-Mussulman  Government  servants.  Euro- 
pean clothing  is  now  common  both  with  men  and  women,  and  many  of  the 
latter  may  be  seen  dressed  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions.  The  pashas  no 
longer  move  about  in  constant  state,  but  may  often  be  seen  on  foot  in  the 
streets  with  only  one  or  two  attendants  European  furniture,  chairs,  sofas, 
and  tables,  are  now  common.  Great  bells  are  now  allowed  to  be  tolled  in 
the  Christian  churches  ;  old  Christian  churches  have  been  restored  and  new 
ones  built  in  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Tabor,  Nablus,  Jifne, 
Ramallah,  Beit-Jal,  Lydd,  &c.  So  also  have  a  number  of  synagogues, 
especially  in  Jerusalem,  been  built  during  these  25  years.  All  this  pro- 
gress must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  any  laxity  in  religion  on  the  part  of 
Mahomedans,  who  have  during  this  time  built  many  new  mosques  and 
otherwise  shown  themselves  as  much  attached  to  their  religion  as  ever. 
Justice,  also,  is  much  more  impartially  administered  and  the  old  barbarous 
punishments  have  been  abolished.  In  Jerusalem  the  sanitary  department 
is  in  charge  of  a  German  physician,  and  building  affairs  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  German  architect  From  these  statements,  which  we  believe  are  per- 
fectly trustworthy,  it  is  evident  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
Palestine  during  the  past  25  yearsL  We  would  hope  that  this  example 
might  prove  infectious,  and  that  in  the  next  25  years  a  like  progress  might 
be  seen  in  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 
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Google 


LIST  OF  DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

MARCH  20th  TO  JUNE  28th,  1880. 


a  denotes  Annual  Subscriber. 


•«*  If  any  omission  or  mistake  be  obserred  in  the  following  lists,  the  Secretary  will  be  Tery 
glad  to  be  informed  of  it,  and  wiU  rectify  the  error  in  the  next  Quarterly  Statement, 


aS.  Allport,  Esq. 

aMiss  Anson     . . 

aMrs.  E.  Archard 

flBcT.  Canon  Babington  (1878 

and  79.)       . . 
aRey.  C.  Bannatyne    . . 
aE.  S.  Barker,  Esq.     . . 
aRer.  R.  V.  Barker     . . 
aRey.  J.  A.  Basfow     . . 
aArohdeaeon  Bell 
aRey.  S.  Beswiok 
«Rey.  W.C  Bishop     .. 
oJ.  S.  Blackett.  Esq.  . . 
aJ.  Blackett,  Esq.  •      . . 
aRey.  W.  R.  Blackett.. 
rtE.  R.  Blackett,  Ebq.,  M.D. 
aRey.  A.  B.  Burton     . . 
Isaac  Braithwaite,  Esq. 
aRey.  Mourant  Brock. . 
aRey.  W.  Bruce 
aRey.  T.  Burdett 
aW.  Butler,  Esq. 
aRey.  H.  Caddell 
aRey.  Colin  Campbell . . 

aW.  C 

aRey.  H.  S.  Callender. . 
aAlexr.  Carson,  Esq.   . . 
aR.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq. 
aMiss  Cator 
aRey.  G.  J.  Chester     .  ^ 
oJ.  Cheetham,  Esq. 
aMiss  Cheetham 
aRey.  A.  Christopherson 
a  J.  C.  Church,  Esq 
aW.  J.  Church,  Esq.   . . 
a  Geo.  Clark,  Esq. 
aRev.  C.  P.  Clarke       . . 

Carried  forward 


£    s.  d. 

0    5  0 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

2  2  0 
4  4  0 
110 
110 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
10  0 
110 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
6  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  6 
10  0 
0  5  0 
110 
0  10  6 
110 
0  10    0 


1  1 
1  1 
1     1 

0  10 

1  1 


1  1 

0 

1   1 

0 

1   1 

0 

1   1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

35  16 

0 

Brought  forward. . 
aMajor-Gkneral  Qarke 
aRey.  W.  F.  Clarkson  . . 
aRey.  W.  O  Clinton    . . 
ojno.  Cock,  Jun.,  Esq. 
aRey.  H.  Collis 
aMrs.  Collison  . . 
aRey.  T.  B.  Coulson    . . 
aMiss  E.  Coleridge 
aj.  D.  Crace,  Esq.       •  i 
aMiss  F.  Cross  . . 
aRev.  Dr.  Culross 
oJas.  Dayiee,  Esq. 
aMiss  Deacon    . .  . . 

aX.  Dobson,  Esq 

aA.  Dunn,  Esq. 
aRev.  R.  A.  Eden 

oJ.  Fennell,  Esq 

aMrs.  T.  W.  Pranklyn 
aRey.  T.  H.  Freer 

aDr.  Eraser 

aRey.  Oliyer  Flett 

aA.  Fothergill,  Esq 

aBishop  of  Fredericton 

aMrs.  Frith 

aMiss  Gamett  . . 

aColonel  Gawler  . .    '     . , 

aA.  Gibbon,  Esq 

aJ.  G.  Gibbs,  Esq 

oT.  L.  Goooh,  Esq 

E.  Gotto,  Esq. 
aThos.  Grant,  Esq.      . . 

aW.  Gray,  Esq 

aT.  Greenhalgh,  Esq 

aC.  S.  Grimwade,  Esq. . 

aW.  Cust-Gwynne,  Esq.,  M.D, 

aRev. H.Hall-Houghton  (1  la) 

Carried  forward. . 


£    *.  d. 

85  16  0 

0  10  0 

0    5  0 

10  0 
0    5 


0  10    6 


1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 


0  10    6 
110 

0  10    6 
10    0 

1  1 
1     1 


0 
0 
0  10    6 


0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0  10  6 
110 
0  10  6 
10  0 
0  10    6 

0  10 

1  1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 

0  10    6 

0  10    6 

10    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


85  15    6 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Brought  forward 
aBey.  J.  H.  Harrison  . . 
aMrs.  Hanrey  . . 
J.  F*  H^yward,  Eaq. . 
a&.  W.  Hebden,  Bsq.. 
aj.  Hilton,  Esq. 
aMiss  Hislop    . . 
aJno.  Heelas,  Esq. 
aRer.  T.  Helmore 
oGt.  F.  Hooper,  Esq.    . . 
aJ.  A.  Howden,  Esq.. 
aMiss  Hont  (1879  and  80) 
aBer.  A.  A.  Isaaos 
aRer.  A.  Iiard. . 
aJ.  L.  Jardine,  Esq.    •  • 
aMri.  Jenings  . . 
oBev.  J.    W.  Johnson   (1879 
and  80.) 
Irs,  Johnson 


E.  Joynson,  Esq. 
oP.  B.  Junor,  Esq. 
K^F.  J.  iing  (lecture) 
aXiadj  Elizabeth  Enoz 
af.  Lamb,  Esq. 
aMiss  S.,Lane  .. 
alter.  Charlton  Q-.  Land 
aUey.  R.  Lang . . 
aHenrj  Leask,  Esq.     . . 
aW.  f.  LeOooq,  Esq.  . . 
aHoil.  and  RdT.  Jas.  Leigh 
aMrs.  Leith 
aMiss  Lindsay  . . 
aMrs.  Lorimer . . 
a'Rer.  E.  M.  McCready 
oOeneral  Maitland 
aH.  J.  lilartyn,  Esq.    . . 
riT.  May,  Esq.  (1879  and  80) 
oNiven  Moore,  Esq.,  C.B. 
aR.  MeUors,  Esq. 
aRer.  L.  F.  Moran 

Rey.  A,  M.  Morrison 

Mri.  Morris    . . 
rtRer.  Hector  Nelson   . . 
aDr.  Newman  . . 


Carried  forward. .  128  18    2 


£    s. 

d. 

86  15 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  0 

0 

0  5 

0 

8  0 

0 

0  6 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

2  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

&    6 

2 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1, 

0 

1  I 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

fi 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  0 

0 

1  17 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

6 

firoueht  forward. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart 

(1879  and  80) 
aW.  J.  Pf^lmer,  Esq-*  .% 
aCkeo.  Palmer,  £^.     .>. 
aMrs.  Partridge 
aRer.  W.  Payne 
aE.  Pewtrees,  Esq. 
oS.  Pinsent,  Esq. 
laMessrs.  C.  and  G-.  Philbrick. 

Rey.  Richmond  Powell 
aRey.  J.  Priestley 
aRey.  L.  F.  Purvefl     . . 
aRey.  B.  Ralph 
aHenry  Richardson,  Esq. 
aMiss  M.  Roberts 
aT.  Robinsod,  Esq.     . . 
aMrs.  Rogers    . . 
aRey.  Canon  Scott  (1878, 79, 80) 
aReV.  E.  J.  Selwyn      . . 
aMiss  Waldo  Sibthorpe 
a  W.  M.  Smith,  Esq.    .. 
aRer.  A.  C.  Smith       . . 
oS.  A.  Soole,  Esq. 
aMise  Spence  (1879- and  80)  . 
oJ.  G-.  Strickland,  Esq. 
aH.  Crighton  Stuart,  E^.      . 
aRer.  D,  A.  Taylor     . . 
aMrs.  H,  Taylor 
aMrs.  Thrupp  . . 
aEdmnnd  Tnmmer,  Esq. 
aT.  J.  Waddingham,  Esq.     . 
oMiAs  Wakeham 
aC.  Walton,  Esq. 
aMajor  Ward,  R. A.     . . 
aMiss  Ward 
oT.  Wheeler,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Whitehead 
aA.  B.  Webber,  Esq.  . . 
aLady  A.  Williams  Wynn     . 
aMajor  Williams,  R.E. 
;  aRer.  F,  E.  Williams,  D.I>.   . 
;aB.  P.  Wright,  Esq.    .. 
ajas.  Young,  Esq. 


£    s 

d. 

128  18 

2 

2  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

S  3 

0 

1   1 

0 

I  1 

0 

1   1 

0 

'  0  10 

0 

0  6 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

$  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

5  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

.  i    1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

Carried  forward. .  177  1^    2 


Digitized  by 


Google 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  LIST. 


Brought  down. 
J.  F.  Cobb,  Esq. 
Miae  Copley      . . 
Bey.  C.  L.  Engstrom   . . 
C.  A.  Flint,  Esq. 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem    . . 
Key.  A.  Mackamal  (1879-80) 
A.  W.  Sutton,  Esq.      . . 
M.  J.  Sutton,  Esq. 

Carried  forward. . 


£    s. 

d. 

177  18 

2 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

187  1 

8 

Brought  fprward. . 
Key.  H.  Stobart 
Key.  W.  H.  Roberts  (1879-80) 
Miss  Prince       . .         , . 
Rey.  J.  S.  Wilson 
Jno.  Tennant,  Esq. 
Key.  A.  M.  Bendell     . . 
Lord  Ebury 


£ 

*. 

d. 

187 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

196 

8 

8 

FROM  LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
Acknowledged  i»  detail  under  special  heading. 


Ayr 

Bath 

Brighton 

Broadstairs 

Edinburgh 

Frome    .. 

Guildford 


Brought  forward. . 


£. 

s. 

d.\ 

196 

8 

8 

4 

2  11  1 

10 

2 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0  15 

0 

86 

0 

0 

10 

9 

6 

7 

7 

0 

316 

7 

7 

Lancaster 
Manchester 
Norwich 
Beading; . 
Beigate  . . 
Stroud  .. 
Sydney  .. 


Brought  formued. . 


£    #. 

d. 

316  7 

7 

6  0 

0 

4  4 

0 

25  15 

4 

8  3 

0 

0  10 

6 

8  18 

6 

10  0 

0 

374  18  11 

Birkenhead 
Gh-eenock 
Ledbury 
Leith  . . 
Perth  .. 


Brought  forward 


£374  18  ;i 
8  14  8 
20  0  b 
10  6 
6  11  0 
10    0 


LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 


412    4    8 

On  account  of  Sunrey,  Books,  Maps,  and  other  sources  . .     636  10    0 

Total      . .  1,048  14    8 


BATH. 


K.  T.  Caulfleld,  Esq.    . 
Mrs.  Calvert  Jones 
Bey.  C.  B.  Pearson 
Mrs.  Stainforth. . 
John  S.  Bartram,  Esq. 
J.  Johnston,  Esq. 
Miss  Holme 
Miss  A.  Holme . . 
C.  Timins,  Esq... 


£  s. 

d. 

0  10 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

Bey.  J.  Bond    . . 
Bey.  Preby.  Wood 
Bey.  J.  Buttanshaw 
Mrs.  Buttanshaw 
Canon  Brooke  . . 
Mrs.  Smith 
B.  T.  Gore,  Esq. 
Miss  Darlot 


£  *. 

d. 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  6 

0 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BIBKENHEAD. 
May  6.— By  Cash £8  14 


Rev.  J.  T.  Pearee 
Rev.  R.  W.  Priehard 
Rev.  P.  R.  Robin 
H.  Bell,  Esq.,  Jon. 
S.  Stitt,  Esq.     . . 


£    8.     d. 

110 

110 

2    2    0 

110 

110 

Rev.  Canon  Feilden 
Rev.  J.  T.  Eingsmill 
Rev.  M.  Feamley 
W.  Williamson,  Esq. 


8 

£  *. 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


BRIGHTON.. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Fowler. . 
Rev.  C.  S.  Douglass 


£110 
110 


Rev.  J.  H.  Carr 
Miss  Brown 


BROADSTAIRS. 


£0    6    0 
0  10    0 


PROME. 


Mr.  P.  0.  Cockey 
Mr.  H.  Oockey . . 
Mr.  G.  A.  Daniel 
Rev.  W.  E.  Daniel 
Mr.  Flatman    . . 
Mr.  Green 
Mr.  Holroyd 
Rev.  J.  Horton. . 
Mr.  Houston 


£     *. 

rf. 

0    5 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

Mr.  Le  Gros 

Mr.  Joshua  Parsons 

Miss  Sewell 

Mr.  Tanner 

Mr.  Thompson.. 

Miss  Thompson 

Mr.  Tonkin 

Mr.  J.  W.  D.  T.  Wickham 


£  *. 
1  1 
0    5 


0  10  6 
110 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10    6 


GUILDFORD. 


Captain  CD.  Campbell 

J.  R.  Capron,  Esq. 

E.  Futvoyo,  Esq. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Lawrence 

Colonel  H.  Man 

Mrs  Mangles     . . 

Miss  Manyat   . . 

Miss  Mayo 

Mrs.  O'Connell. . 

Rev.  P.  Paynter 

Mrs.  W.  Williamson   . . 

Mr.  D.  WiUiamson 

Total  ReceipU 


£    *. 

d. 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1     1 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

£7    7 

0 

Local  Expenses — ^Nil. 

Remitted  to  Head  Office,  per 
cheque,  London  and  County 
Bank,  May  2Mk,  18S0 


►erl 
ity  I 


£    *.    rf. 
7    7    0 


Balance    ..      7    7 
C.  D.  Campbsll,  Local  Secretary, 


LANCASTER. 


Christopher  Baynes,  Esq. . 
T.  Storey,  Esq. 


£10    0 
5    0    0 
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Mis9  Airth,  Hope-street 

Braidwood  and  Fowler,  Sand- 
port-street     . . 

Rev.  D.  Thorburn,  1,  Jobn's- 
place  . . 

Jas.  Pringle,  Esq.,  Edinburgh 
Ropery  Co.    . . 

Warrick  and  Sons,  Leith 

James  Currie  and  Co.,  Leith  . . 

Rer.  Q-.  Jackson,  John's  place . 

Robt.  Mowbray,  Esq.,  Com- 
mercial Bank 

Geo.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Com- 
mercial-street 


By  cheque 


0 


LEITH. 
d. 


3    0 


110 

0    5    0 

0  10  6 
0  10  0 
110 
0    5    0 


0  10    0 
0  10    0 
MANCHESTER. 


J.  Wiflhart,  Esq.,  Leith 
Dr.  Henderson,  John*s-pIace 
John     Somerrille    and     Co 

Leith  . . 
Thomas  Aitken,  Esq.,  Leith 
D.  J.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Leith 
James  Wishart,  Esq.,  Leith    . 


Less  expense  of  collection 


0    6 
0    5 


0  10  6 

0    5  0 

0    5  0 

0  10  0 

6  16  O 

0    5  0 


I    6  11     0 

A.  R.  COLDBTBEAJff, 

TretM. 


aOt.  H.  Goldsmith,  Esq. 
aMrs.  Gillmore 
aRev.  W.  J.  Kidd 
aj.  Napier,  Esq.    . . 
aE.  Hardcastle,  Esq. 


NORWICH. 


Rey.  R.  P.  Kidd 

Rev.  W.  W.  Clarke     . . 

H.  S.  Patteson,  Esq.    . . 

The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean 

of  Norwich  . . 
G.  C.  Eaton,  Esq. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Manning    . . 
Rev.  R.  W.  Kennion   . . 
Rev.  H.  Pet  ley.. 
Mrs.  J.  Colman 

C.  Dix,  Esq 

Rev.  J.  W.Cobb 

E.  K.  Harvey,  Esq,      . . 


W.  Ross,  Esq. 


£  9.  d. 
0  10  0 
110 
110 

2  2  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
110 
0  10  6 
110 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
110 


Rev.  W.  Ewing 
Rev.  Hinds  Howell 
J.  J.  Winter,  Esq. 
R.  Geldart,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny 
Rev.  W.  Hudson 


Miss  E.  E.  Ladbrooke  (Don.) 
Rev.  W.  R.  CoUett      . . 


Total. 


£    *. 

rf. 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

0 

1     1 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

14    2 

6 

0    5 

0 

1     1 

0 

15    8 

6 

PERTH. 


£1 


READING. 


H.  B.  Blandy,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Blandy 
Miss  Blandy 
Mrs.  C.  Tufaell 
Rev.  C.  D.  Duport 
Miss  Harris . . 


£  *. 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


. .     0  10    6 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONa 


REiaATE. 

IUjt.  J.  D.  Nairn    ..         , igO  10    6 

STBOUD. 

June  lOth—Bjr  Caah £8  18    6 

£*.    d. 

J.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Gainsoross,  Starond 0  H)    6 

8.  J.  Coley,  Esq.,  High  Street,  Stroud 0  10    6 

W.  Cowle,  Esq.,  Pari[  HcMue,  Stroud        0  10    0 

W.  H.  C.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Rowcroft,  Stroud 0  10    6 

James  Harper,  Esq.,  Ebley,  Stroud          0  10    6 

Thomas  Lancaster,  Esq.,  Bownhun  ^ou8e,  Stroud  110 

John  Libby,  Es(r,  New  Mills,  Stroud 0  10    6 

W.H.  Marling,  Esq.,  Stonl^  House,  Stroud 110 

T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq.,  Lower  Street,  Stroud           0  10    6 

Ber.  A.  S.  Page,  Selsley  Vicarage,  Stroud  (two  years)   . .         . .  110 

Bev.  B  Gh  ayes  Walker,  Whitehall,  Stroud         0  10    6 

Ber.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  Brimsoombe,  Stroud 0  10    6 

L.  W.  Winterbotham,  Esq.,  Bowcroft,  Stroud 110 

£8  18    6 
T.  S.  OsBOBHB,  Ho%.  See. 


SYDNEY  (New  South  Wale^. 

£  s.  d. 
Ber.  James  Cameron,  M.A.,  Bichmond,  New  South  Wales  . .  110 
W.  E.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Post  OiBce,  Leruka,  ¥m  110 

.     _      ^  ,  Hunter's  Hill        ..         ..110 

..110 


William  Wright,  Es( 

James  Comrie,  Esq.,  li^orth  Field,  Kurraiong  ^eights 

W.  C.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Baltic  Wharf,  Sydney 1    ,0    0 

W.  C.  Alexander,  Esq.,  High  Knoll,  Gbulbum  . .                   . , .  110 

The  Lord  Bbhop  of  Sydney,  Bishop's  Court,  Band^k^  Sydney  10    0 

Bev.  Dr.  McCHbbon,  Pahner  Street,  Sydney        .1   .0  .0 

Bey.  Colin  Stewart,  M.A.,  Bourke  Street,  Sydney                     . .  1.10 
Hon.  Professoi   Smith,  M.L.C.,    M.D.,   &o.,  &c.,  Maoqnarrie 

Street,  Sydney ...110 


LEOTUBES  AND  MEETINGS. 


Bbt.  Jam.  Kura. 

Place. 

Date. 

Lichfield 

April  13 

Birmingham 

„    14 

Ledbury  (2  Sermons) . . 

„    18 

Herrford 

„     19 

Leominster 

i»      >• 

Ledbury 

„    20 

Boss 

if          fi                               •• 

Cardiff 

„     21 

Beading 

,.    23 

Windsor 

»    24 

Norwich  (2  lectures). . 
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„    27 

Proceeds. 


£    s. 

d. 

10  19 

2 

0  10 

0 

1    9 

0 

10    6  10 

7  11 

8i 

2  18 

8 

3  16 

8 

9  12  101 

5  19 

4 

3    5 

0 

15 16  m 
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nST  OF  SUBSCRIPnONS. 

DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  THE 
LECTURE  LISTS. 

Lichfield: 

£   *.  d. 

J.  C.  RicbirfdiK)il,.i:8^.  ..         110 

MM.Ja8.Webb 0  10    0 

BIBMINGHAM. 
Edward  Marlow,  Esq 0  10    0 

HEREFORD. 
Misf  EemBej  BoiiHie 0  10    0 


ERRATUM. 
For  '*  R«v.  R.  Drake,  £1  U.,"  read  £2  2s.,  in  Apnl  Quavterij  Statement. 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alloa  :  Bey.  Aleiander  Bryson  and  Ber.  Daniel  ITLean. 

Abbbdbbk  :    Rev.  Prof.   Milligan,  D.D.    Hon.  See,  Ladies'  ABtociation,  Mist 

Marj  Forbes. 
Adblmdb:  Rev.  W.  R.  Fletcher. 
Akstbuthbr  :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
Abbboath : 

Atb  :  Robert  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Basinqstokb  :  ReT.  W.  Marriner. 
Bath  :  Rct.  T.  P.  Methuen. 
Bbdfobd  :  Rey.  Canon  Haddock. 
Belfast  :  Rey.  Dr.  Porter. 
Bishop's  Walthah  :  Rey.  H.  R.  Fleming. 
BiBKBNHBAD  :  Rey.  J.  T.  Eingsmill,  St.  Aidan's  College. 
Blaiboowbib  :  R.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

Blaokbitbn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  R^y.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
BODMIV :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 
Boij?ov :  George  Monk,  Esq. 
Rbook  :  BBichard  Mills,  Esq. 
Bbiohton  :  Rey.  C.  E.  Douelass. 
Bboadstaibs  :  Rey.  J.  H.  Carr. 
Bbomlby  :  Rev.  W.  J.  Devereux. 
BUBNLBT  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

Bubt  :  Ron.  Tre€u, — Rev.  Canon  J.  Hornby ;  ffon.  Sec.  Rev.  E.  J.  Smith. 
Cambbidoe:    W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College;  G.  T.  Bettanj, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius. 
WoonsTOOK :  Ontario. — William  Edwards,  Sen.,  Esq. 
Cakada  :  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Allan. 
Cabdipf  :  W.  Adams,  Esq ,  53,  Orockherbtown. 
Chblmsfobd  :  Rev.  G.  B.  Hamilton. 
Cheltenham  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
Chesteb  :  Rev.  J.  Davidson. 
Chifpekhah  :  A.  T.  Eeary,  Esq. 
Clifton  and  Bbistol  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
City  and  County  op  Cobk  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq ,  Monkstown. 
Dablinotoh  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Dbvonpobt  :  J.  Venning,  Esq. 
DoRCHESTRB :  Rev.  Handley  Moule. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Dublin  :  DeniB  Grofton,  Esq.  and  Bey.  G.  T.  Stokes. 

DxTiTDBB :  Bobert  Mackenzie,  Esq. ;  Hon,  Treat, — ^Alex.  Soott,  Esq. 

DuNPBBiCLiKB  :  BeY.  A.  Ghraham,  Orossgates. 

Eastboubne  :  Bey.  H.  B.  Whelpton. 

Edinbuboh  :   B6y.  W.  Lindsaj  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq. 

F.B.a.S.,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Stieet. 
Egham  :  Bey.  Horrocks  Cocks 

ExBTBB :  Bey.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Cljst,  and  Bey.  W.  Dayid. 
Falmouth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  and  W.  P.  Dymond,  Esq. 
Fjlbnwobth  :  Bey.  H.  Barton. 
Flebtwood  :  0-.  Ourwen,  Esq. 

Fbomb  :  Philip  Le  Gros,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  North  Hill  House. 
Gatbsubad  :  Bey.  H.  O.  Sterland. 
Gaza  :  J.  G.  Pickard,  Esq. 
Glasgow:  Bey.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Bey.  Donald  Madeod,  D,D,,  and  A.  B. 

M'Grigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Gbbenook  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 

GUILDFOED  : 

Hastings  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 

Hebbiobd  :  Bey.  F.  S.  Stooke-Yaughan. 

Hbbtfobd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong)  Esq. 

HiTCHiN  :  J.  Pollard)  Esq. 

HUDDBBSVIBLD :  Henry  Baker,  Esq. 

Hull  :  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq. 

Ipswich  :  Bey.  J.  B.  Tumock. 

Ieeland  : — Dublin  :  Mo».  Sees, — Bey.  G.  T.  Stokes,  Blaokrock ;  Denis  Croftou 

Esq.     Treasurers, — The  Munster  Bank. 
Jbbusalbx  :  Dr.  Chaptin. 
Kendal  :  Bobert  Someryell,  Esq. 
EliBKOALDY :  John  Bamelt,  Esq. 
Lancaster  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Labehall  :  Bey.  William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Bey.  W.  P.  Borison. 
Lbahington  ;  Bey.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Bey.  H.  C.  W.  Phillips,  M. A, 
Ledbuby  :  Bey.  F.  Salter  Stooke-Yaughan. 
Leeds  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S. 

Leicesteb  :  Bey.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A.,  and  Bey.  G.  T.  Pilcher,  B.A. 
Lbith  :  James  Braidwood,  Esq. 
Lewes  :  Bey.  B.  Straffen. 
Lichvibld  :   Hei^bert  M.  Morgan,  Esq.     Ron.  Sec,  Ladies*  Association,  Mrs. 

Bagnall. 
Lincoln  :  Bey.  A.  B.  Maddison. 
Litbbpool  :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  157, 1)uke  Street. 
LoNDONDEBBY :  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queen  Street. 
Maidstonb  :  Bey.  Thomas  Haryey. 
Manchester  :  Bey.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Bey.  Canon  Crane.     Treasurer, — Oliver 

Heywood,  Esq..  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street. 
Manseield  :  W.  Gh>uk,  Esq. 
Mabgate  :  Bey.  G.  Collis. 
Mabkbt  Habbobough  :  Joseph  Nunnelly,  Esq. 
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LOCAX  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mblboubkb,  Austbalia  :  Ber.  W.  Poole. 

Mbltov  Mowbsat  :  RoT.  Arthur  M.  Randoll. 

Mblbobb  :  Biilpb  Dunn,  Esq. 

MiDDLBSBOBOiraH :  Be7.  Edmund  Jackson. 

MoKTBOSE :  Mr.  Mackie. 

MoBPBTH  :  Dr.  Robinson. 

Newabk  :  Ladies'  Committee.     Son,  Treat.  — Mrs.  Tallents ;  Hon.  Sec. — Mrs. 

G.  Hodgkinson. 
Newcastle  :    Hon.   Treat. — ^Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.  ;  Hon.  Sec. — ^W.  Lyall, 

Esq. 
NoBWiCH :  Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny. 
Oxford  :  Rey.  Canon  Ridgway. 
Pebth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
PiTLOCHLT :  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 
PLYHorTH  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly,  Esq. 
Raksoate  .  Rey.  F.  Gell. 
Reigate  :  Alfred  Putney,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands. 
Richmond,  Surrey  :  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 
RiPOK :  J.  W.  Weight,  Esq. 
SOABBOBOITGH  :  Rev.  J.  Bedford. 
Setenoaeb  :  Graham  Jackson,  Esq. 
SissiNOHUBBT :  RcT.  W.  Peterson. 
Shitwal  :  Rey.  A.  F.  Forbes. 
Shbewbbuet  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Driokwater. 
SoFTHAMPTON  and  RoKSET  :  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hawtrey. 
SoiTTHSEA  :  Rev.  F.  Baldey. 
SowEBBT:  Rev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 
St.  Albans  :  Rey.  W.  J.  Lawranoe. 
St.  Andbbws  ;  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 
Staltbbidob  :  Rev.  Dr.  Cranswick. 
Stboitd  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Fobbst  Hill  :  Rev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales  :  Rev.  R.  Steel,  D.D. 
TEioNMorTH  :  Rev.  H.  Hutchins. 
Tobquay  :  Rev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 
Waeminbtee  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 
Wells  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Weston-sitpeb-Mabe  :  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins,  and  J.  Titley,  Esq. 
Weymouth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 
Whitby  !  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 
WiLLESDBN :  Rev.  J.  Crane  Wharton. 
WnfOHESTEB :  Miss  Zomlin. 
WiNDSOB :  Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 
Wolvebhampton  :  Mr.  J.  McD.  Roebuck. 
WoBCJBSTEB  :  Rev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 
Yeotil  :  Rev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 
YoBK  :  Rev.  F.  Lawrence. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 


The  following  are  the  Agents  authorued  by  Local  Secretaries  to  reoeiye,  dis- 
tribute, and  sell  the  publications  of  the  Fund : 
Abebdbbk  :  Messrs.  Wyllie  and  Sons. 
Babkslbt  :  Messrs.  T.  and  0.  Lingard,  Chronicle  Office. 
Bath  :  Mr.  R.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 
Bedfobd  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 
BiBEBKHSiD :  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  156,  Grange  Lane. 
BoDMiK :  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  G.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street 
BorBirBMOUTH :  Mr.  Hankinson. 
Bbadpord  :  Mr.  Henry  Gaskarth,  6,  Westgate. 
Bbighton  :  Messrs.  H.  and  0.  Treacher,  170,  Xorth  Street. 
BuBKLBT :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  James's  Street. 
Cahbbidgb  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  HiU. 
Cabditp  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 
Chbltbkhah  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 
Cliptok  and  Bbistol  :  Mr.  W.  Mack,  88,  Park  Street. 
Cobk  :  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 
Bablington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 
Dotbb  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden«  176,  Snargate  Street. 
Bttkdbb  :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street. 
EABTBorBKE  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Eddtbttboh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 
Falmouth  :  Mr.  B.  0.  Richards. 
Fbomb  :  Mr.  0.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 
Gbbbkock  :  Messrs.  J.  McEelrie  and  Son. 
Halepax  :  Mr.  King,  North  Gate. 
HiTCHiK  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street. 
HuDDBBSFiBLD  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 
Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Sayille  Street. 
iBTiirB  :  Mr.  0.  Marchland. 
Lbbdb  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street. 
NOBTHAMPTOK  :  Mcssrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  G^ld  Street. 
NOBWICH :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 
Pbbth  :  Mr.  Juo.  Christie. 
Pbbstok  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 
Bbadino  :  Mr.  G.  Lorejoy,  London  Street. 
ScABBOBOiroH  :  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  72,  Newborongh. 
Sbybkoaks  :  Mr.  Habbisok,  High  Street. 
St.  Anbbbw'b  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street. 
Wbstoit  :  Mr.  Bobbins,  High  Street. 
Whitbt  :  Mr.  Beed. 

WiKOHBBTBB :  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson. 
WoLTXBHAXPTOir :  Mr.  J.  M'D.  Roebuck. 
YoBK  :  Mr.  William  Sessions. 
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The  Committee  earnestly  request  all  Subscribers  to  the 
Oreat  Map  to  pay  for  it  immediately  on  receipt  of  their 
copies. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLOEATION  FUND: 

A  SOCIETY  rOR  THE  ACCURATE  AND  SYSTEMATIC  INVESTIGATION 
OF  THE  ARCHEOLOGY.  THE  TOPOaRAPHY,  THE  GEOLOaY 
AND  PHYSICAL  GEOaRAPHY.  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
THE  HOLY  LAND,  FOR  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


PATRON: 

HER   MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE: 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORE,  I^etideni. 


Dr.  H.  W.  AcLAiTD,  F.R.S. 

Rsv.  W.  LiitDSAT  Albxandbb,  D.D. 

Rbv.  Hbnby  Allon,  D.D. 

Thb  Pbbsidbnt  of  thb  Akbbican  Asso- 
ciation. 

W.  Amhubst  T.  Amhbbst,  Esq.,  MJP» 

Majob  Andebson,  C.M.Q-.,  R.E. 

Rbv.  Joseph  Angus,  D,D. 

Duke  of  Aboyll,  K.T. 

EdwarI)  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.8. 

Jakbs  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Rev.  Canon  Birch. 

Samuel  Birch,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Birch. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Butler,  D.D. 

iKlARQUis  OF  Bute,  K.T. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

T.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Hon,  See,  for 
Jerusalem. 

Bishop  of  Chester. 

Dean  of  Chester. 

Dban  of  Christchurch. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill. 

Lord  Clermont. 

J.  D.  Cracb,  Esq. 

Lieut.  Conder,  R.E. 

Colonel  Cooke,  C.B.,  R.E. 

John  Cunltffb.  Esq. 

Duke  of  Devonshirs,  £.0.,  FJLS. 

Earl  of  Ducib. 

Professor  Donaldson. 

Earl  of  Duffbrin,  K.P.,  E.C.B. 

Bishop  of  Durham. 

F.  A.  Eaton,  Esq. 

S.  Jackson  Eldridge,  Esq.,  Beyrout. 

Sir  Howard  Elphinbtonb,  E.C.B. 

Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D. 

James  Febgusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

A.  Lloyd  Fox. 


H.  W.  Frbeland,  Esq. 

M.  C.  Clermont-G-anneau. 

P.  Waymouth  Gibbs,  Esq.,  O.B. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Ginsburo,  LL.D. 

Jambs  Glaishbr,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  (Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee). 

Cyril  C.  Graham,  Esq. 

aBOROB  0BOVB,  EsQ.,  D.C.L.  (Hon.Sec.) 

Samuel  Gurnby,  Esq.,  F.R.a.S.,  F.L.S. 

Rbv.  H.  Hall-Houghton. 

H.  A  Harpeb;,  Esq.  ^ 

Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  (Ron,  Sec.) 

A.  J.  Bbresford  Hops,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  Joseph  D.  Hookbr,  E.C.S.I. 

HoLMAN  Hunt,  Esq. 

Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Lieut.  H.  H.  Kitchener,  R.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

E.  H.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  K.C.B. 

Sir  F.  Lbighton,  P.R.A. 

Gbnbral  Lbfroy. 

Professor  Hayter  Lewis. 

Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Dean  of  Lichfield. 

Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Samuel  Lloyd,  Esq. 

Bishop  of  London. 

John  MacGrbgor,  Esq. 

W.  MoArthur,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G. 

Rev.  Samuel  Manning,  LL.D. 

Master  of  Univebsity  Collbgb, 
Oxford. 

R.  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

Hbnry  Maud  slay,  Esq. 

Edward  Miall,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dk.  Moffatt. 

Sir  Moses  Montbfiore,  Bart. 

Noel  Temple  Moore,  Esq.,  H.B.M, 
Contnlj  Jerusalem, 
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Obksbal  CoMMims  (conHnued). 

Samuxl  MoBunr,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  MosBisoir,  Esq.  (Treaturer). 

JOHK  MlTBBAT,  ESQ.,  FJB.0.8. 

Sib  Chablbs  Nicholson,  Babt. 

DtIKB  of  KOBTHDICBIBLAND. 

Dban  or  NoBwiOH. 

Laubbvcb  Oliphant,  Esq. 

Admibal  Sib  Ebasmts  OMKAinnT. 

Pbofbssob  OwBir,  C.B.,F.B.S. 

Pbofbssob  B.  H.  Palmbb. 

Sib  S.  Mobton  Pbto,  Babt. 

Rev.  Pbop.  Plumptbb. 

Bit.  Pbop.  Pbitchabd,  F.R.S. 

Bit.  Pbof.  Pusbt,  D.D. 

Thb     PBBSiDiirT,    Qitbbh'b    Collb&b, 

Bblpast. 
Bbv.  Pbop.  Bawuhsok. 
Hbitby  Bbbtb,  Esq.,  O.B. 
Mabqvis  op  Bipon,  E.Q-. 
Bishop  op  Bipox. 
Bishop  op  Bochbstkb. 


Db.  Sakdbbczkt. 

Bt.  Hon.  Viscomrr  Sajtbok,  K.P. 

M.  Db  Saulot. 

LoBD  Hbkby  J.  M.  D.  SOOTT,  BCP. 

Eabl  op  Shaptbsbttby,  E.G. 

William  Simpsov,  Esq.,  F.B.G.S. 

William  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

W.  Spottiswoodb,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

Majob  B.  W.  Stbwabt,  B.E. 

Bbt.  Johk  Stouohton,  D.L). 

dvkb  op  suthbbla2n>,  k.q. 

LoBD  Talbot  db  Malahidb. 

William  Tippnco,  Esq. 

Bby.  Cavon  Tbistbam,  LL.D.,  F.B.8. 

W.  8.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  P.E.S. 

Thb  Mabquis  db  Yoof  i. 

LiBUT.-Ck)L.  Wabbbn,  C.IC.G.,  B.E. 

Dbav  op  Wbstmikstbb,  F.B.S. 

DuKB  OP  Wbstmikstbb,  E.G. 

LiBUT.-CoL.  WiLsoir,  C.B.,  RE.,  F.B.S. 

Bishop  op  Wikohbstbb. 


BXECUTITB  COMMITTIE : 
Ckmrmm    JAMES  GLAISHEB,  Esq. 


Majob  Avdbbson. 
Samitbl  Bibch,  Esq. 
J.  D.  Cbaob,  Esq. 
F.  A.  Eatoit,  Esq. 
-Gbobob  Qbotb.  Esq. 
Samttbl  GtrBNBT,  Esq. 
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^aiiJlr«rt~MB8SBS.  Coutts  and  Co.,  69,  Strand.     The  Union  Bank  op  London, 
Charing  Cross  Branch,  66,  Charing  Cross. 

2Wa«ffr9f^-WAi;rBB  Mobbison,  Esq. 

Son,  8ecreUtr%e9—B,ET,  F.  W.  Holland,  and  Gbobgb  Gboyb,  Esq. 
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Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing  Cross  Branch.  Post  Office  Orders  maj  be  made 
payable  at  Charing  Cross. 


NOTE.— The  Price  of  the  ''Quarterly  Statement"  is   Eblf-a- 
Crown.     Sent  free  to  Subscribers. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  following  letter  has  been  recciyed  from  General  Sir  Henry  F.  Poneonby, 
X.C.B.  in  answer  to  that  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Executiye  Committee  accom- 
panying a  copy  of  the  Great  Map. 

Sir,  Balmoral,  September  22nd,  1880. 

I  am  commanded  by  the  Qneen  to  request  that  you  will  conrey  to  the  Executiye 
Council  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Her  Majesty's  best  thanks  for 
their  kindness  in  presenting  to  the  Queen  the  beautifully  executed  maps  which 
you  haye  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty. 

I  haye  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Seryant, 
Jaxsb  Glaibhsb,  Esq.,  F.E.S.  Hbkbt  F.  Pokbonbt. 


The  following  correspondence  has  been  receiyed,  at  the  moment  of  going  to 
press,  from  the  Foreign  Office : — 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  October  let,  1880. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  14th  July  last,  I  am  directed  by  Earl 
GranyiUe  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  giying  an  account  of  the  presentation  to  His  Majesty 
the  Sultan  of  the  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  which,  at  your  request,  was  for- 
warded through  this  department  to  Mr.  Gosohen  for  presentation  to  His  Majesty. 

I  am,  &o., 
The  Chairman  of  the  Executiye  Committee,  Teittbrdbk. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

My  Lord,  Therapia,  September  I4ith,  1880. 

In  your  Lordship's  despatch,  No.  238,  of  the  14th  July  last,  your  Lordship 
communicated  to  me  the  desire  of  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
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Fund  to  present  His  Imperial  Mi^estj  the  Sultan  with  a  Map  of  Western  Palestine, 
and  directed  me  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  complying  with  their  request. 

In  accordance  with  your  Lordship's  instructions,  I  had  the  honour  yesterday 
to  present  His  Imperial  Majesty  with  the  map  in  question,  and  to  introduce 
Lieutenant-Colonei  Wilson  as  haying  heen  engaged  some  years  ago  in  exploring 
Palestine  for  the  Committee  of  the  Fund,  and  as  hairing  heen  suhsequently  an 
actire  member  of  the  Executiye  Commission. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  was  pleased  to  accept  the  map,  and  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  the  interest  of  the  work  that  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
Committee,  and  his  high  sense  of  the  sarrioes  that  had  been  rendered  by  Colonel 
Wilson  in  connection  with  the  exploration. 

The  Sultan  subsequently  expressed  to  me  his  wish  to  confer  upon  Colonel 
Wilson  the  Third  Class  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Osmani^,  but,  as  your 
Lordship  is  aware,  Her  Majesty's  Regulations  respecting  foreign  orders  do  not 
admit  of  Colonel  Wilson  accepting  the  decoration  which  His  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  offer. 

I  hare,  &c., 
The  Earl  Granville,  K.G.  Gbobgb  J.  Goschek. 


The  promised  pamphlet  on  the  **  Biblical  Gains  due  to  the  Surrej  of  Westean 
Palestine "  is  nearly  ready.  It  states  the  amount  of  work  executed  by  the 
Surveyors, — ^points  to  some  of  the  geographical  discoveries  that  have  been  made, 
— and  refers  to  the  varied  information  collected  during  the  opeiatioDs,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  '*  Memoirs."  This  is  followed  by  remarks  ou 
the  bearing  of  the  Survey  upon  the  Yeriflcation  of  Scriptural  History ;  the 
Topographical  Elucidation  of  the  Talmud ;  Josephus  ;  the  Bysantine  Pilgrims  f 
the  Early  Christian  Fathers  ;  the  Crusading  and  Arab  Chroniders ;  the  Aasyrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Samaritan  Records;  after  which  a  description  is  given  of  the 
raost  interesting  identifications  proposed  by  Lieutenants  Conder  and  Kitchener, 
and  these  are  finally  summed  up  in  an  Index  with  references. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  maps  for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  waa 
announced  in  the  last  Quarterly  Statement,  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders  has  written 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  Natural  Geography  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judsea 
as  it  is  now  made  known  by  the  New  Survey.  His  work  is  based  on  the  river- 
basins  of  the  country,  each  of  which  is  taken  up  in  detail ;  the  principal  vaUeys 
and  watercourses  being  duly  referred  to  their  proper  geographical  situatioa  in 
the  basin  to  which  they  belong.  The  connection  of  each  basin  with  f^e 
surrounding  parts  is  also  explained. 

The  Survey  being  thus  elucidated,  it  is  made  a  standard  of  comparison  with 
the  state  of  knowledge  previously  existing ;  and  the  geographical  gains  acquirod 
by  it  are  made  clear  and  manifest.  No  one  can  have  anticipated  the  great 
changes  that  have  become  necessary,  or  foreseen  tlie  light  which  the  Survey  now 
throws  upon  the  ground.  In  the  course  of  this  work  some  interesting  idbntifl- 
cations  have  been  made  and  suggested  which  had  previously  escaped  notice. 
Doubtless  much  more  remains  to  be  done  in  this  way,  and  the  lucidity  which 
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the  Snrvej  impartt  to  the  very  yaried  history  of  the  regions  embraoed  in  it, 
cannot  fail  to  encourage  further  historical  inrestigation. 

Mr.  Saunders'  work  is  entitled  "  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Surrey  of 
Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judiea,  with  Notes  on  its  Rectifications  of  Former  Investi- 
gations."    It  is  abeadj  in  the  press. 

The  Maps  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  also  be  aooompanied  by  a 
small  special  Handbook,  by  the  same  author. 


The  second  issue  of  the  Ghreat  Map  is  at  thb  moment  in  course  of  distmbution 
by  the  Society's  Agent,  Mr.  Stanford.  Subscribers  should  send  in  their  names 
as  speedily  as  possible,  in  <Mrder  to  obtain  copies  of  this  edition,  of  which  about 
250  out  of  800  are  already  taken  up. 


A  third  issue  will  be  prepared  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  work  of  printing 
has  been  put  into  Mr.  Stanford's  hands,  but  the  plates,  which  are  in  course  of 
pr^fMuration  at  Southampton,  are  not  yet  ready,  so  that  there  will  be  probably 
some  delay  before  the  work  is  generally  accessible  to  the  public. 


The  first  volume  of  Memoirs  will  be  issued  in  December.    The  order  of 
publication  of  the  volumes  will  probably  be  as  follows : — 

1.  Eint  volume  of  Memoirs.    Galilee ;   with  Appendices  by  Lieut.«Ck)lonel 
Wilson,  and  Lieutenant  Conder.    In-  December. 

2.  Arabic  Name-lists  of  the  whole  Map.  Now  in  the  Press  and  nearly  ready. 
8.  Second  volume  of  Memoirs. 

4.  Yolume  of  special  papers,  including  those  written  for  the   QuarUrly 
StatemmUt  by  the  Officer  of  the  Survey  and  others. 

5.  Third  volume  of  Memoirs. 

6.  The  Excavations  at  Jerusalem ;  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Warren. 

7.  Fourth  volume  of  Memoirs. 

8.  Natural  History,  by  Canon  Tristram ;  Notes  on  Geology,  &o.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Great  efforts  will  be  made  to  issue  the  whole  work  before  the  end  of  the 

year  1881. 


The  programme  of  Exploration  for  next  year  will  be  announced  in  the 
January  Q^tarterUf  Sta^sment,  The  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  receive  sug- 
gestions and  advice  from  the  Subscribers.  The  proposed  Ghdilee  Expedition,  the 
Survey  East  of  the  Jordan,  new  excavations  at  special  points,  are  at  present 
under  oonsideration* 


A  Phcenician  inscription  has  been  discovered  by  Herr  Schick  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Committee  have  taken  such  steps  as  seemed  best  for  the  security  of  the 
stone,  and  for  obtaining  a  more  perfect  squeeze  than  that  sent  to  them.  An 
account  of  the  inscription  will  be  found  on  p.  288.  Another  account  has  been 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  German  Association  for  the  Exploration  of 
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Palestine.    Phoenioian  letters  can  be  olearly  deciphered  on  the  imperfect  squeexe 
receiyed,  but  no  words  haye  yet  been  made  out. 


The  Committee  are  most  anxious  that  the  Map  should  have  as  wide  a  cir- 
culation as  possible.  The  Subscribers  to  the  Fund  may  greatlj  assist  them  hj 
causing  the  Map  to  be  ordered  for  public  libraries,  school  and  college  libraries 
and  institutions. 


It  is  also  greatlj  desired  that  all  those  whose  contributions  have  enabled 
this  great  work  to  be  completed,  may  haye  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Ar- 
rangements haye  been  made  with  the  Bey.  James  King,  of  Berwick,  for  explain- 
ing and  lecturing  on  the  Map  and  its  uses,  during  the  winter.  The  Bey.  Henry 
Geary  is  also  ready  to  giye  one  eyening  in  eyery  week  to  the  Society,  prorided 
he  be  not  inyited  to  go  too  far  from  London. 


The  Beduced  Map  is  promised  by  the  engrayers  for  February ;  it  will  be 
rapidly  followed  by  the  two  ancient  maps,  already  announced,  on  the  same 
Bcale.  A  book  will  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Society  for  the  entry  of  namea. 
The  price  is  not  yet  fixed,  but  it  will  be  as  low  as  possible  for  subscribers. 


The  Cheap  Edition  of  ''Tent  Work  in  Palestine,**  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Bentley  and  Son  among  their  October  books.  All  the  small  illustrations 
which  were  in  the  Library  Edition,  and  two  of  the  full-page  drawings,  will 
be  found  in  the  new  Edition,  which  has  also  been  carefully  rerised  by  the 
author.  An  additional  chapter  has  also  been  added  on  the  "  Future  of  Pales- 
tine." The  work  will  be  read  with  greater  interest  now  that  the  progress  of  the 
Suryey  may  be  followed  on  the  Map. 


Colonel  Warren's  book  called  the  "  Temple  or  the  Tomb,"  will  appear  at  the 
same  time.  Its  price  will  be  Ten  Shillings  to  the  general  public.  The  author, 
howeyer,  Irishes  the  subscribers  of  the  Fund  to  haye  the  opportunity  pt  getting 
the  book  at  a  reduced  price,  and  arrangements  haye  been  made  with  the 
publishers  by  which  the  book  can  be  sent  from  the  office  of  the  Fund  to  Sub- 
scribers at  the  price  of  7<r.  6cU  Application  must,  howeyer,  be  made  to  the 
Secretary. 


Among  other  books  shortly  to  be  issued,  are  "  The  Land  of  GHlead,'*  by  BCr. 
Laurence  Oliphant ;  an  account  is  also  promised  by  Mr.  SU  Chad  Boeeawen,  of 
his  explorations  in  North  Syria. 


The  income  of  the  Fund  from  all  sources,  from  June  28th,  1880,  to 
September  20th,  I8S0,  was  £373  7«.  The  amount  in  hand  at  the  last  Committee 
meeting  was  £1,478  5#.  2d, 
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It  IB  •uggesM  to  sabscriben  that  the  safest  and  the  most  oonTenient  manner 
of  pajing  sabsoriptionB  is  through  a  bank.  Many  subscribers  hare  adopted  this 
method,  which  remoTes  the  danger  of  loes  or  miscarriage,  and  renders  unneces- 
sary the  acknowledgment  bj  official  receipt  and  letter. 


Subscribers  who  do  not  receive  the  Quarterly  Statement  regularly,  are  asked 
to  send  a  note  to  the  Secretary.  Ghreat  care  is  taken  to  forward  each  number 
to  all  who  are  entitled  to  receiye  it,  but  changes  of  address  and  other  causes 
give  rise  occasionally  to  omissions. 


While  desiring  to  giro  every  publicity  to  proposed  identifications  and  other 
theories  adyanoed  by  officers  of  the  Fund  and  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Statement,  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
these  rest  solely  upon  the  credit  of  the  respectire  authors,  and  that  by 
publishing  them  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  the  Committee  neither  sanction 
nor  adopt  them. 


THE  MASONRY  OP  THE  HARAM  WALL. 

I  HAVE  recently  received  a  copy  of  the  July  Quarterly  Statement^  with 
some  remarks  by  Colonel  Warren  on  my  ''  Notes  on  the  Masonry  of  the 
Haram  Wall,"  published  in  January  last.  I  have  no  copy  of  my  notes, 
nor  any  papers  connected  with  Jerusalem  with  me,  so  that  I  am  unable  to 
reply  in  detail  to  Colonel  Warren's  remarks,  but  I  must  ask  space  to  say 
that  he  appears  to  have  misunderstood  much  that  I  wrote  ;  and,  no  doubt 
unintentionally,  to  have  misrepresented  my  views  with  regard  to  the 
masonry  of  the  Haram  Wall,  and  the  site  of  the  Temple.  My  views, 
unfortunately  perhaps,  differ  irom.  those  of  Colonel  Warren,  but  they  are 
at  least  the  result  of  honest  conviction  and  some  years  of  study  ;  I  do  not 
think  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  any  new  ailments 
can  be  brought  forward  which  would  induce  me  to  alter  those  views,  but 
I  am  quite  ready  to  abide  by  the  result  of  future  excavation.  No  one  has 
a  greater  admiration  for  Colonel  Warren's  work  at  Jerusalem  than  I  have, 
but  I  think  it  only  right  to  state  that  his  excavations,  interesting  as  they 
were,  left  the  two  great  questions  connected  with  the  sites  of  the  Temple 
and  Holy  Sepulchre  as  much  matter  of  dispute  as  they  were  before.  The 
spade  alone  can  settle  these  questions,  and  I  trust  that  some  movement 
may  be  set  on  foot  for  recommencing  the  excavations  at  Jerusalem  ;  it  is 
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now  known,  wK^in  pretty  narrow  limits,  wkeare  excavadoft  would  lead  to 
positive  or  negative  resalts  of  great  yalne. 

I  may  add  that  I  am  always  glad  to  have  any  earrors  in  what  I  have 
written  corrected,  my  wi^  being  to  lay  before  the  public  the  most  ac- 
curate nnd  detailed  information  possible;  but  I  object  very  strongly  to 
any  one  formulating  theories  for  me  which  I  do  not  hold. 

C.  W.  WlUDH. 
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TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  GEORGE  GROVE. 

I 

On  Monday,  Julj  19tli,  a  meeting  was  held  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  order 
to  present  to  Mr.  (Jeorge  Grove  a  testimonial  of  respect  and  appreciation 
for  the  many  and  valuable  services  he  has  render^  to  Biblical  History 
and  Geography,  especiiUly  in  the  Foundation  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  to  Music  and  Musical  Literature.  The  following  was  the 
address  accompanying  the  purse  and  dironometer  which  formed  the 
testimonial. 

"To  Gborgb  Orovi,  Esq. 

^  We  the  undersigned  ask  you  to  accept  the  accompanying  purse  of 
one  thousand  guineas  and  gold  chronometer,  which  we  offer  you  as  a 
token  of  our  appreciation  of  the  great  services  which  you  have  rendered^ 
in  the  first  place,  to  Biblical  History  and  Oleography,  by  your  valuable 
contributions  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  by  your  labours  in 
connection  with  the  foundation  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund ; 
in  the  jsecond  place,  to  Music  and  Musical  Literature  during  your 
long  association  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts,  and  more 
recently  by  the  production  of  the  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

"  In  these  and  many  other  fields  of  research  in  art  and  literature  you 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  your  countrymen  at  large,  and  the  high 
esteem  and  friendship  of  all  those  associated  with  you  in  your  labours,  and 
we  welcome  this  opportimity  of  testifying  in  a  manner  however  inadequate 
our  gratitude,  friendship,  and  esteem." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  the  Chair,  and  the  Dean  <rf  West- 
minster bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  valuable  contributions  of  Mr. 
Grove  to  Biblical  Literature  in  his  own  work,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  and  in 
the  Bible  Dictionary,  and  to  his  labours  in  the  foundation  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  We  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Grove's  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  Dean,  the  following  passage  of  special  interest  to  the 
subscribers  of  the  Society  which  he  started  fifteen  years  ago.  "What 
was  it  that  started  me  with  the  study  of  the  Bible  ?  I  had  been  brought 
up  to  know  the  Bible  well,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  I  knew  by  heart,  but 
the  study  of  it  was  quite  distasteful  to  me.  What  was  it  that  altered  my 
feeling?  Why  the  bitter  complaint  of  my  dear  old  friend,  James 
Fergusson  (then  a  new  friend)  that  there  was  no  index  of  the  proper 
names  of  the  Bible.  He  was  engaged  then,  as  he  has  been  ever  since,  in 
an  internecine  warfare  with  everybody  who  doubted  his  splendid  theory 
that  the  round  church  in  Jerusalem — the  mosque  of  Omar— -was  the 
chiuxsh  which  Constantine  built  over  the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  or  rather, 
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wh&t  Gonfltantine  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  Fergnsson  and 
I  used  to  meet  at  the  Assyrian  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  talk 
about  many  things,  and  this  among  them  ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  talks 
that  he  lamented  that  he  could  find  no  list  of  the  proper  names  in  the 
Bible.  Well,  I  set  to  work  at  once,  my  wife  and  I,  and  we  made  a  com- 
plete index  of  every  occurrence  of  every  proper  name  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha.  There  it  was ;  what  was  to  be  the  next 
step  ?  Soon  after  this  came  a  great  event  in  my  life.  I  saw  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  for  the  first  time.  He  was  then  Canon  of  Canterbury,  and 
it  was  there  I  saw  him  in  1853  or  1854.  I  had  heard  of  him  often  from 
Bradley  and  other  Hugby  men,  but  had  never  met  him.  It  was  in  his 
house  at  Canterbury;  he  was  finishing  Stnai  and  Palestine,  and  I 
recollect  as  well  as  yesterday,  the  way  he  came  forward  to  me,  with  his 
hands  out,  as  if  he  were  welcoming  an  old  friend,  and  then  he  showed 
me  what  he  was  engaged  on.  He  showed  me  that  in  Hebrew  there 
were  distinct  words  for  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  natural  objects ;  for 
mountains  and  hills,  and  rocks  and  plains,  and  rivers  and  torrents,  and 
that  while  in  Hebrew  these  terms  were  never  interchanged,  in  the  English 
Bible  they  were  used  indiscriminately,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  light  might 
be  thrown  on  the  narratives  if  these  were  set  right  in  our  Bibles,  and  other 
things  of  the  same  sort  rectified.  He  set  me  alight  in  a  moment,  and  I  fairly 
blazed  up.  I  rubbed  up  my  Hebrew,  of  which  I  had  learnt  the  alphabet 
at  ElwelPs  school,  I  got  up  German  enough  to  plough  through  Ewald  and 
Eitter,  and  plunged  with  delight  into  a  sea  of  Biblical  research.  Now  the 
Dean  would  have  you  believe  that  it  was  I  who  invented  the  Appendix  to 
his  book,  in  which  the  Hebrew  typographical  terms  are  described  and 
catalogued.  But  that  is  only  his  way  of  putting  it.  It  was  he  who 
invented  it,  and  I  just  carried  out  what  he  devised,  and  did  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work  for  him.  Next  came  the  JHctionaiy  of  the  Bible;  and 
my  connection  with  tliat  I  owe  entirely  to  the  Dean.  Dr.  Smith  had 
proposed  the  dictionary  and  was  looking  about  for  help,  and  Stanley 
told  him  of  me,  and  of  my  list  of  proper  names ;  and  there  we  were." 


A  STATION  OF  THE  AGE  OF  STONE  NEAR  TYRE. 

By  Dr.  Lortet. 

In  his  remarkable  researches  in  the  geology  of  the  Lebanon,  Botta 
discovered  that  several  caverns  in  Syria  contain  bone  breccia  more  or  less 
broken,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  Later,  in  1864,  during  his  journey  taken 
with  the  Due  de  Luynes,  M.  Louis  Lortet  discovered  in  the  grottoes  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  (the  ancient  Lycus),  at  a  short  distance 
from  Beyrout,  numerous  flints,  worked  into  scrapers  and  knives.  These 
instruments,  imdeniable  testimony    of   a  very  primitive    industry,  are 
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found  either  lying  exposed  on  the  floor  of  the  caves,  or  imbedded  in  the 
cement  of  the  bone  breccia. 

I  had  the  good  fortune,  while  in  Syria,  in  the  mouth  of  June  last,  to 
find  a  new  pre-historic  station,  presenting  certain  remarkable  peculiaritiea 

In  the  hills,  situated  at  the  distance  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  walking, 
east  of  Tyre,  is  the  little  village  of  Hanaweh,  placed  on  a  rounded 
niamelon,  not  far  from  the  great  sarcophagus  called  the  Tomb  of  King 
Hiram  (Kubr  Hiram).  On  the  north,  opposite  the  village  of  Hanaweh,  is 
found  another  hillock,  on  which  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  PhcjBnician 
citadel  (visited  and  described  by  Benan).  At  the  base  of  this  ancient 
fortress  winds  the  wild  and  arid  Wady-el-Akkab,  deeply  cut  in  the 
thick  strata  of  the  cretaceous  limestone. 

Following  the  left  wall  of  this  ravine  in  an  easterly  direction,  towards 
the  villages  of  Khureibeh  and  Kana,  at  the  height  of  about  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  come  to  an  escarpment  of  the  wall 
which  is  prolonged  to  a  considerable  distance.  Upon  these  walls  are 
carved  in  bas-relief,  upon  the  rock,  numerous  statues,  from  2  ft  6  in.  to 
3  ft  3  in.  in  height  They  present  the  appearance  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
The  heads  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  profile  ;  but  the  eyes  are  represented 
on  the  face,  as  is  the  case  with  most  archaic  types.  The  dress  consists  of  a 
simple  tunic,  crossed  on  the  left  side.  At  the  distance  of  some  yards 
from  these  singular  monuments,  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  hewn  by  the  pick,  and 
about  13  feet  high,  we  remarked  certain  enormous  blocks  rising  nearly 
10  feet  above  the  soil,  about  20  feet  broad,  and  16  feet  thick,  forming  a 
rock  of  reddish  colour,  excessively  hard,  and  offering  an  almost  invincible 
resiETtance  to  such  hanmiers  as  we  had.  This  mass  is  formed  of  a  con- 
glomerate or  rather  a  breccia,  containing  myriads  of  woriced  flints,  and 
Uimierous  fragments  of  teeth  and  bones.  The  soil  around  is  covered  with 
flints,  rudely  worked,  among  which  we  foimd  the  flakes  and  scrapers  of  the 
type  called  Mowtierian.  The  breccia,  which  seems  to  be  deeply  sunken  in 
the  earth,  rises  again  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a  few  yards  lower  down. 
These  great  blocks,  isolated  on  all  sides  from  the  surrounding  limestone,  are 
composed  of  flints  and  bones.  The  flints  are  either  yellow  or  black,  and  are 
of  very  fine  grain  ;  they  have  been  in  places  exposed,  in  consequence  of 
disintegration  resulting  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  agents ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  detach  them  from  the  matrix ;  they  will  break  up 
rather  than  separate  from  the  extraordinarily  hard  cement  which  surroundB 
them.  The  few  fragments  which  we  exta-acted  with  great  difficulty  may 
belong  to  the  genera  Cenmsy  Caprcter,  Ibex,  Bos,  and  jEqmts,  The  bones 
broken  up  into  fragments  are  absolutely  indeterminable. 

This  station  seems  to  date  from  the  highest  antiquity.  The  flints 
present  a  very  primitive  form,  much  more  archaic  than  those  which  we 
found  in  the  grottoes  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  it  must  have  required  a  long 
series  of  ages  to  give  these  bones  the  hardness  of  the  most  compact  porphyry. 
I  believe  that  this  matrix  may  have  been  formed  in  a  cavern,  the  walls  and 
roof  of  which  were  hacked  away  by  the  Proto-Phoenicians ;  authors 
perhaps  of  the  rude  figures  I  have  already  spoken  of.    The  breccia,  too 
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hard  for  their  tools,  would  be  left  alone  bj  the  workmen.  This  is  the  only 
way  of  explaining  how  it  comes  to  be  thus  disposed  in  enormous  lumps  on 
the  abrupt  sides  of  a  valley  more  tiian  200  feet  deep.  The  excavations  which 
we  made  at  the  base  of  the  Mulptured  rocks  taught  us  nothing  as  to  their 
origin.  I  do  not  think  that  the  works  are  those  of  the  Stone  Age ;  but  I 
believe  it  can  be  proved  that  in  this  yety  limited  space  of  ground  we  may 
see  the  remains  of  the  industiy  of  those  races  which  have  successively 
inhabited  the  country  :  (1)  The  men  whose  tools  and  the  remains  of  whose 
food  we  have  just  described  ;  (2)  The  Proto-I^oenicians,  sculptors  of  Uie 
bas-reliefs  and  the  archaic  figures.  (3)  The  Phoenicians  of  historic  times, 
who  had  cut  and  hollowed  on  the  rocks  their  subterranean  chambers, 
their  presses  and  their  oil  mills,  so  learnedly  described  by  Benan. 


THE  SURVEY  OF  WESTERN  PALESTINE. 

Thb  following  Extracts  from  some  of  the  notices  of  the  Qreat  Map  will 
be  read  with  interest. 


From  the  ''Time$''  {Septembmr  7th,  1880). 

The  importance  of  this  map  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  All  previous  maps  have  been  oonstruoted  from  the  imp^fect 
observations  oi  individual  traveUers,  and  distances  and  names  were  given 
for  the  most  part  oonjecturally  and  at  random.  Now  we  have  a  survey 
of  the  country  executed  by  English  Engineer  officers,  and  setting  forth  the 
topogn^hy  and  nomenclature  with  as  impartial  accuracy  as  an  Ordnance 
map  of  an  English  county.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  possible  to  read 
the  narrative  of  Joshua's  marches,  of  Judas  Maocabnus,  &c,  and  to  fc^ow 
the  Biblical  histories  generally,  in  an  intelligent  way,  mountains,  valleys, 
roads,  villages,  and  towns  being  for  the  first  time  accurately  laid  down. 

About  10,000  names  incorporated  in  this  map  were  found  by  Lieutenants 
Conder  knd  Kitchener,  the  officers  to  whom  the  survey  was  intrusted,  and 
the  memoirs  include  a  number  of  others  discovered  by  the  French  and 
German  explorer?,  Gu6rin,  Benan,  Sepp,  and  others.  Among  all  these 
exist  in  some  form  or  oth^  all  the  Biblical  names,  only  622  in  all,  <rf 
Western  Palestine.  These  older  Hebrew,  Canaanitish,  and  Phoenician 
names,  although  they  never  disi^pear  and  leave  no  trace  behind,  are 
often  very  difficult  of  recovery,  and  their  satisfactory  identification  is 
impossible  without  the  aid  of  a  work  like  the  present,  where  exact 
topognq)hy  and  authentic  information  as  to  the  present  nomenclature 
are  available  to  supplement  and  verify  the  deductions  of  archseological  and 
philological  research.  In  some  cases,  and  these  are  comparatively  few,  the 
old  name  has  survived  almost  unaltered,  such  words  as  Beit-Lahm  and 
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Bethlehem,  Akka  (Acre)  and  Akko,  Bir  Seba  and  Beeraheba  being  such 
obvious  survivals  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  collateral  evidence 
from  topography,  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  left  as  to  their  identity. 
Sometimes  the  older  name  has  locally  survived  a  later,  though  still 
remote,  attempt  to  (^lange  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Bethogabra, 
whidi,  though  known  for  centuries  as^  Eleutheropolis,  is  still  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Beit-Jibrln,  a  form  that  is,  if  anything,  older  than 
Bethogabra  itself.  In  other  cases  the  identification  is  equally  certain, 
though  not  by  any  means  apparent  to  the  uninitiated ;  for  instance,  Laish 
has  in  the  Bible  the  superimposed  name  of  Dan,  meaning  ''a  Judge," 
and  the  spot  where  we  should  naturally  look  for  the  remains  of  the 
town  is  called  at  the  present  day  Tell  el  Kadi,  '^the  Judge^s  mound." 
So  Paneas  became  G»sarea  Philippi,  but  is  yet  known  as  Baneas.  Some- 
times an  old  name  having  some  approximate  signification  in  the  ancient 
Semitic  tongues  is  misunderstood  by  the  modem  Arabic-speaking  popula- 
tion, the  Hebrew  woAZ,  "  a  stream  or  watercourse,'*  being  always  con- 
founded either  with  naJchly  "  a  palm-tree,"  or  nahla^  "  a  bee."  It  will 
readily  be  undeistood  that  a  study  of  the  name-lists  will  yield  most 
interesting  results  to  Biblical  students.  In  spite  of  the  previous  identifi- 
cations, some  200  out  <^  400  known  places  have  been  proposed  by  the 
Survey  officers.  The  rest  will  no  doubt,  be  recovered  without  much 
difficulty  when  the  forms  and  meanings  of  the  names  here  given  have  been 
thoroughly  examined. 

The  geography  ol  Palestine  can  now  be  rewritten,  for  the  map  of 
the  Survey  enables  us  -to  lay  down  the  tribal  boundaries,  &c,  accurately; 
and  as  the  physical  features  of  the  country  are  here  exactly  set  forth,  what 
was  before  mere  conjecture  and  hypothesis  can  now  be  stated  as  ascertained 
fact.  It  is  not  the  religious  interest  alone  that  makes  the  comparatively 
small  territory  of  Palestine  so  worthy  of  deep  and  careful  study.  In 
ancient  times  the  traffic  between  East  and  West  went  of  necessity  through 
the  country,  which  became  the  highway  of  the  w(»rld,  the  focus  of  trade, 
and  the  ground  on  which  rival  nations  contended  for  pre-eminenca  Here 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Boman,  and  Moslem  civilizations  and 
religions  by  turns  held  sway,  and  traces  of  their  influence  and  ruins  of 
their  magnificence  are  found  at  every  step.  Here  is  the  origin  not  only 
of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  but  of  most  of  those  ancient  myths  around 
which  Grraan  art,  learning,  and  philosc^hy  clustered.  On  the  sea-coast 
by  Joppa  arose  the  cult  and  myth  of  the  fish-god  Dagon,  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  the  legends  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  of  Set  and  Typhon, 
of  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  even  of  the  Archangel  Michael  and 
the  Devil.  From  the  Tyrian  shore,  a  little  further  te  the  north,  set  out 
Cadmus,  who  colonized  Greece,  and  whose  very  name  is  perpetuated  to- 
day in  that  of  the  river  Casimiyel  and  the  little  Moslem  shrine  of 
Neby  Casim,  the  Prophet  Cadmiel  or  CasmieL  Close  by  is  the  shrine  of 
Neby  Mashillk,  the  Prophet  ^'Beloved,"  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  Egyptian  temple  set  up  to  the  terrible  Melkarth  or  Moloch,  under 
tiie  euphemistic  title  of  Miam^,  or  the  Beloved  of  Amon.    On  to  the 
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Bhore  above  Beimt  flowB  the  Nahr  Ibrahtm,  the  riyer  of  another  **  Friend 
of  God,"  here  identical  with  the  well-belored  TammtbE  or  Adoni&  And 
not  only  the  ruins  and  the  names,  but  the  people  themselres  are  corioiiiB 
and  interesting  objects  of  study,  and  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites, 
Hebrews,  Tynuia  are  still  to  be  easily  identified  among  the  Fellahtn  and 
Bedawtn  of  the  country ;  in  fact,  jto  the  theologist,  archaeologist,  ethno- 
logist, and  historian  every  foot  of  Palestine  has  matter  for  reeeardi  and 
contemplation,  and  all  this  has  been  for  the  first  time  made  available  as  a 
whole  by  the  labours  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Of  these  most 
interesting  departments  of  the  subject  we  shall  speak  more  fully  when  the 
promised  volumes  of  the  memoirs  appear  ;  to  the  present  publication,  the 
map  of  the  Survey,  we  can  give  unqualified  praise.  It  is  the  joint  work 
of  Lieutenants  Conder  and  Kitchener,  and  was  completed  in  circumstances 
of  exceptional  difficulty,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  in  1877  making 
it  necessary  to  work  day  and  night  (Sundays  included),  often  in  the  face 
of  considerable  personal  danger. 

The  survey  was  commenced  in  January,  1872,  and  finished  in  1877 ;  it 
has  cost  during  that  period  about  £20fi00y  of  which  a  lai^ge  sum  was 
expended  from  time  to  time  in  printing  reports,  &a  The  necessary  money 
was  raised  principally  through  the  energetic  action  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Walter  Besant ;  but  it  must  have  been  relinquished  had  not  Mr.  Morrison, 
the  treasurer,  himself  advanced  funds  trom  time  to  time  to  carry  on  the 
operations  at  certain  critical  periods  of  the  Fund's  finances. 

The  earliest  Palestine  Exploration  Society  in  this  country  was  founded 
in  1804,  but  attracted  little  support  In  1808  the  committee  published  a 
volume  entitled,  '^  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Countries  adjoining  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea  "  (Hatchard,  PiocadiUyX  wbkh 
was,  however,  only  a  translation  of  some  rough  notes  made  by  the  well- 
known  traveller,  Seetzen.  Two  travellers  were  then  sent  out  by  the  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country,  but  owing  to  the  accounts  they 
received  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  countiy  they  did  not  proceed  further 
ihan  Malta. 

The  Society  after  this  lapsed  into  inactivity  and  its  very  existence  was 
forgotten  until  1834,  when  all  the  books,  papers,  and  funds  were  handed 
over  to  the  Geographical  Society.  In  1840  a  fresh  association  was  fonnded, 
with  no  better  results  than  the  former ;  but  in  1864  a  survey  of  Jerusalem 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department  by 
Captain  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Wilson,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
supplying  the  required  funds.  This  called  general  attention  to  the 
defective  state  of  information  respecting  the  country,  and  in  May,  the  next 
year,  the  present  Society  was  formally  constituted,  prindpaUy  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  George  Grove,  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  "  The  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund."  Captain  Wilson,  who  had  completed  his  survey,  was 
again  sent  out  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Anderson,  and  the  exploration 
of  the  country  was  commenced  in  earnest  In  1867  Captain  Warren  com- 
menced the  excavations  in  Jerusalem  itself,  the  progress  of  which  was 
watched  with  great  interest  by  the  public,  and  reenilted  in  adding  largely 
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to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  deciding  several  weighty  problems 
oonoeming  the  sites  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple.  In  1869-70 
Mr.  (now  Professor)  E.  H.  Palmer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  made  a  journey  of  exploration  through  the  Desert  of  the  Exodus 
fcHf  and  at  the  expense  of  the  fund.  On  his  return  the  survey  of  Western 
Palestine  was  commenced  and  continued  till  its  completion  last  year.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  Drake,  who  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic 
language  and  manners,  accompanied  the  officers  in  the  field  and  afforded 
most  valuable  aid  in  obtaining  the  correct  nomenclature  and  other  infor- 
mation from  the  natives ;  his  death  at  Jerusalem  in  1874  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  Society  and  to  geographical  science.  M.  Clermont  Granneau, 
a  well-known  French  archseologist,  was  also  employed  for  a  long  time  by 
the  Society,  and  his  labours  in  the  country  are  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance.  The  archaeological  and  philological  information  obtained  by 
these  gentlemen  is  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  Society  and  immensely 
increases  its  value. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  with  the  publication  of  the  map  and 
memoirs  the  work  of  the  Society  is  at  an  end.  Much  that  is  very 
important  remains  to  be  done,  especially  the  survey  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan  (of  which  an  American  association  has  already  completed 
a  reconnaissance  map),  and  the  exploration  of  the  cities  and  remains  of 
the  Hittite  Empire,  to  the  existence  and  importance  of  which  attention 
has  lately  been  called  in  The  Times.  The  work  produced  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  during  the  14  years  of  its  existence  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  merit  the  continued  support  of  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  explorations  which  yield  so  much  that  is  important  to  religion,  history, 
and  science. 

II. 
From  the  "  Builder ""  {Jvly  llth,  1880). 
By  the  completion  of  the  map  and  the  accompanying  memoirs,  the 
position  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  towards  the  public  will  be 
wholly  changed.  Instead  of  coming  forward  as  a  body  appealing  for 
subscriptions  and  furnishing,  in  their  quarterly  reports,  somewhat  meagre 
results  of  the  application  of  the  funds,  varied  as  they  have  been  from 
time  to  time,  they  will  hold  the  status  of  an  association  which  has 
succeeded  in  endowing  the  scientific  world  with  one  of  the  most 
successful  outcomes  of  the  patient  toil  of  the  explorer.  It  is  one  thing, 
moreover,  to  explore,  and  another  to  survey.  Any  one  can  do  the  first, — 
after  a  fashion.  Few  people  can  do  the  second, — in  any  fashion.  And  of 
those  few,  perhaps  the  officers  of  our  Boyal  Engineers  comprise  the 
greater  number, — so  far  as  those  who  speak  our  own  language  is  con- 
cerned. The  Ordnance  Survey  of  England,  yet  unfinished,  and  that  of 
India,  with  its  magnificent  lines  of  triangulation,  are  large  operations 
compared  to  the  construction  of  the  map  of  Palestine.  But  they  are 
neither  more  scientific  nor  more  accurate,  within  the  required  limits ; 
neither  more  original  nor  more  exhaustive.    The  latest  improvements  in 
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the  technical  work  (d  the  surveyor  and  the  map-maker  have  been 
introduced  in  the  survey  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  officers  who  execnted 
it  braved  danger,  ill-health,  and  hostile  attack.  Literally,  they  shed 
their  blood  in  the  service ;  and  that  with  as  much  devotion  as  did  the 
crusading  knights.  All  the  party  •  suffered  seriously  in  health.  One 
member  of  the  exploration  actually  sank  beneath  the  toil  and  the 
climate.  Judged  by  this  kind  of  cost, — a  cost  that  no  money  can  repay, — > 
the  survey  is  a  costly  afiair.  Judged  by  the  outlay  of  nnmey,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  graphical  and  literary  results  on  the  other,  it  muat 
be  considered  wonderfully  cheap.  In  the  actual  state  of  the  Eaai,  the 
map  has  a  daily  increasing  value.  Were  it  not  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  subscribers,  very  conclusive  reasons  might  be  urged  against  ita 
publication  at  the  present  moment  As,  however,  it  is  now  so  far  helore 
the  world,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  all  those  who  aie  interested  in 
the  East  know  of  what  a  valuable  document  they  may  become  poeseased. 
One  of  the  most  venerable  of  English  scholars  connected  with  Bible 
study,  recently  said  that  ^'  he  blessed  God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the 
completion  of  this  map."  It  is  a  work  done  once  for  all, — ^well  dooe^ 
and  worthily  done ;  and  we  trust  that  all  concerned  in  its  production 
will  receive  their  due  share  (d  the  reocMnp^dse  for  faithful  and  long- 
sustained  labours.  We  need  name  no  names.  Honour  is  rendered  to 
whom  it  ia  due  in  the  title  and  signature  of  the  map,  and  in  the  details 
of  the  memoir ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  felt  that  Christendom  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  all  the  faithful  labourers  who  have  combined  to 
produce  this  important  monument 

III. 

From  the  "  St  Jcmee^s  Gazette,'' 

Some  great  Asiatic  power  has  long  had  its  capital  on  the  Orontes. 
At  the  early  date  before  indicated  this  northern  power  was  that  of  the 
Khita,  or  Hittites,  whose  capital  was  at  Kadedi,  near  Homs.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  the  Seleacid®,  or  Greek  kings  of  Ana, 
founded  Antioch  and  Seleuda,  and  fixed  their  ci^ntal  at  the  former  city. 
Under  different  names,  and  successive  dynasties,  history  has  repeated 
itself.  The  struggle  of  the  kings  of  the  ei^teenth  Egyptian  dynasty 
with  the  kings  of  the  Khita  was  continued,  1,500  years  later,  by  the 
wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidee.  In  the  long  interval, 
the  Powers  that  successively  became  supreme  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  Valley — the  Kings  of  Elam,  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of 
Persia — extended  their  conquests  to  Egypt  On  each  of  these  ooca8k>BB 
the  shore  line  of  road  from  Tyre  to  Gbza  and  on  to  Pelusium  formed  the 
line  of  military  advance  and  communication.  So  it  was  when  the 
Romans  came  on  the  scene ;  when  the  Parthians,  in  the  days  of  Herod, 
took  Jerusalem  ;  when,  one  after  the  other,  the  Persians  under  Chosroes, 
the  Saracens  under  Omar,  the  Turks  under  Melek  Shah,  the  Egyptian 
Caliphs,  and  the  Crusaders  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  became  masters 
of   the    Holy  City.     The  importance    of   Jerusalem  itself  was  rather 
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religiaos  than  military;  but  the  command  of  the  roadway  through 
Phoenicia  and  Philistia  to  the  East  was  always  one  of  the  main  objects 
sought  by  those  who  aspired  to  ascendency. 

Precisely  the  same  value  now  attaches  to  this  region.  This  was 
clearly  understood  by  the  first  Napoleon,  as  was  shown  by  his  attack 
upon  Acrei  The  opening  of  the  waterway  through  the  Suez  Canal,  in 
substitution  for  the  long  voyage  to  India  by  the  Cape,  only  increases  the 
strategical  importance  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Levant  Under  any  stable 
government,  or  in  the  case  of  any  return  of  prosperity  to  the  East,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  ihat  the  considerable  traffic  which  even  at  the  present 
time  is  carried  on  from  Antioch  to  Aleppo  would  be  largely  increased ; 
and  that  thus  the  ancient  route  through  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian 
Gidf  would  be  reopened.  The  key  of  the  Orontes — ^the  northern 
gateway,  as  Port  Said  is  the  southern  gateway,  of  the  roads  from 
Europe  to  India — is  now  kept  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  The  masters  of 
Antioch  and  of  Aleppo  will  command  one  line  of  Eastern  traffic,  as  the 
masters  of  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  will  command  the  other.  The 
strategical  importance  of  Acre,  fluiking  both  these  great  lines  of  inter* 
national  communication,  it  is  now  hard  to  disguise.  It  follows  from  this 
glance  at  the  character  of  the  position  which  Palestine  has  ever  held, 
and  continues  to  hold,  as  the  gateway  between  the  East  and  the  West — 
or  rather  as  the  barbican  which  commands  the  two  avenues  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Bed  Sea  lines  of  communication— that  the  importance  of 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  country  as  may  be  attained  by  the  militaxy 
surveyor  may  at  any  time  prove  to  be  critical  In  case  of  a  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  Palestine,  the  same  physical  causes  which  determined 
the  site  of  decisive  battles  in  past  times  are  still  active.  An  army 
advancing  from  Damascus  on  Port  Said  would  cross  the  Jordan  Yalley 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  would  advance  with  the  greatest  ease  up 
the  broad  highway  of  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  to  the  point  where  now 
exist  the  ruins  of  Mujeddd.  This  spot  is  identified  by  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  survey  with  the  Megiddo  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings — the  Ar-Mageddon  of  later  sacred  writers.  In  the  23rd  regnal 
year  of  Thothmes  IIL,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  on  the  wall  of 
a  temple  in  Thebes,  the  hostile  Eling  of  Kadeshu,  with  his  Phoenician 
allies,  waited  for  the  King  of  Egypt  in  Maketha  (Mujeddd).  The 
result  of  the  battle  which  then  took  place  may  be  read  in  Brugsch's 
"  Egypt  Under  the  Pharaohs."  A  thousand  and  four  years  later  Neco, 
King  of  Egypt,  taking  advantage  of  the  war  between  the  Kings  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  marched  towards  the  Euphratea  At  Mujeddd  he 
fell  upon  Josiah,  King  of  Jndah,  who  opposed  his  passage ;  and  the 
virtual  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  took  place  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  At  no  period  of  time  since  the  date  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of 
Egypt  has  Palestine  been  united  under  a  ruler  able  to  hold  a  thoroughly 
independent  position  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  monarcha  It  is 
probable  that  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Israelitish  power  was  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great.    But  Herod  was  an  Edomite,  not  a  Jew  ;  and  although 
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acknowledged  as  king,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Boman  Senate,  and 
was  in  fact  dependent  on  Borne.  From  his  reign  the  imagination  flies 
back  to  that  of  Solomon,  still  famous  in  EaAtem  legend.  But  if  Solomon 
ruled  "  from  sea  to  sea,"  frcnn  the  Lake  Ai^haltitee  to  the  Medit^ranean, 
and  "  from  the  river  1o  the  end  of  the  land  ** — that  is  from  the  Egyptian 
frontier  to  the  northern  limits  of  Palestine— and  pushed  his  boundaries 
to  Hamath  and  to  Tadmor,  he  did  not  rule  either  Phoenicia  or  Philiatia. 
In  the  former  part  of  the  country  the  King  of  Tyre  treated  wil^  the 
King  of  Israel  on  equal  term&  ^  Even  unto  the  land  of  the  PhilistineB '^ 
is  a  limit  fixed  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles ;  and  Qaza  was  taken  from  the 
Canaanitee  by  the  King  of  Egypt  far  on  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Thus 
but  little  of  the  coast  could  have  been  under  the  sway  of  the  wise  king. 
In  the  time  of  his  son  the  Egyptians  mastered  a  great  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  King  of  Judah,  and  the  division  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Samaritans  reduced  the  kings  of  either  division  of  Israel  to  a  very 
feeble  condition.  The  seaports  (d  Tyre  and  of  Sidon  are  the  points  which 
would  have  offered  the  surest  stay  for  a  permanent  autonomous  rule  of 
Palestine  ;  but  none  such  is  known  to  history. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  HITTITE  INSCRIPTIONS. 

About  eight  years  ago,  the  Hamath  tablets,  one  of  which  had  been  seen 
by  Burckhardt,  were  practically  offered  to  the  attention  of  Orientalists,  in 
the  shape  of  a  re-discovery,  by  Burton  and  Drake.  Squeezes,  photographs, 
and  hand  copies  were,  I  believe,  at  once  attempted  with  more  or  less  success, 
and  the  copies  being  sent  to  England  were  printed  by  the  Anthropological 
Society,  and  were  said  to  contain  500  different  letters. 

It  is  not  fair  to  judge  those  early  copies  by  our  present  knowledge,  and 
those  who  laugh  at  their  uncouth  appearance  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  even  as  it  was,  the  stones  containing  them  were  very  nearly  broken 
up  by  the  villagers  of  Hamath.  Had  they  been  thus  destroyed,  nothing 
that  has  been  found  since  would  have  been  equally  useful,  for  even  in  their 
then  state  I  was  soon  able  to  see  there  were  four  peculiar  tablets  built  up 
on  one  and  the  same  plan,  yet  differing  in  what  I  supposed  to  be  certain 
names,  which  names  I,  not  unnaturally  at  the  time,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Kinga  This  fact  gave  a  solid  starting-point,  and  all  subsequent  progress 
has  been  due  in  fact  peculiarly  to  them.  These  four  will  often  recur  when 
men  begin  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  I  propose  to  call  them  Al,  A2, 
A3,  and  A4.  Besides  these,  there  were  three  others  which  I  call  B,  C,  and 
D.    All  these  came  from  Hamath. 

Three  or  four  years  after  this,  our  lamented  Geoige  Smith  copied  an 
inscription  across  the  back  of  a  decapitated  priestly-looking  figure  at 
Jerebis  or  Europus.*    The  figure  still  lies,  I  believe,  at  Jerebis,  "im- 

•  Possibly  Carchemish,  but  I  know  of  no  proof. 
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houaeled,  unanointed,  unaneled,"  and  the  remarks  made  above,  which 
hint  at  the  comparatively  low  value  of  mere  copies,  are  equally  applicable 
here  ;  for  though  Major  Butler  has  recently  made  another  copy,  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  function  of  the  best  of  copies  is  prindpaUy  to  corro- 
borate/oc  nmUes  obtained  by  more  accurate  methods. 

This  figure  I  should  wish  to  call  E,  leaving  F  for  a  well  preserved  portion 
of  door-post  now  visible  to  the  public  at  the  British  Museum.  G  is  the 
melancholy  relic  of  a  warrior  next  to  it  at  the  same  place.  All  these  were 
from  Jerebis  or  Europus,  leaving  H  for  Mr.  Davies's  copy  of  rock  figures  at 
Ibriz  in  Caramania. 

The  Hamath  and  Europus  inscriptions  differ  considerably  from  each 
other.  Many  Hamathite  forms  look  like  brokendown  European  ones.  If 
so,  the  Hamathite  are  the  later.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  mention  that  in 
my  opinion  none  of  the  small  findings  at  Karabel,  Boghos  Keui,  Eyuk,  or 
Ghiaur  Kalessi  are  Hittite  at  aU. 

Between  the  discoveries  of  the  Hamath  and  Europus  tablets,  it  may  well 
be  imagined  there  was  a  good  deal  of  interest  manifested  in  so  new  a 
subject  In  Europe,  photographs  were  shown  about,  many  of  which  were 
wrong  side  upwards ;  and  the  chief  stone  having  been  squeezed  in  two 
operations,  the  two  impressions  were  taken  photographically  with  lights  on 
the  right  or  the  left  side  indifferently.  I  was  thrown  back  a  good  deal  by 
all  this,  till  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  received  authentic  casts  from 
Beyrout.  In  Turkey,  a  Pasha,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  pounced 
down  one  night  on  to  the  unfortunate  cottage,  bridge,  and  bazaar,  into 
whose  walls  A,  B,  C,  and  D  had  been  imbedded.  Next  morning  there 
were  great  holes  found  in  the  masonry  of  Hamath,  and  the  tablets  were 
well  on  their  way  to  StambouL  At  Beyrout,  however,  on  the  road,  certain 
cunning  Europeans  offered  to  clean  the  stones.  This  included  of  course  the 
taking  of  casts ;  and  Dr.  Ward  was  by  this  means  soon  able  to  reduce  the 
500  alleged  letters  to  about  50.  Dr.  Ward's  restorations  from  the  real 
stones  are  much  more  accurate  than  mine,  and  remain,  so  far  as  I  know, 
tiie  only  restorations  yet  published.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  journals 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  finding  of  such  curious  documents 
would  have  stirred  up  at  least  a  dozen  decipherers.  Such  however,  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  In  fact,  I  really  do  not  know  that  even  one  person 
besides  myself  has  attempted  the  task.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  study 
of  ^ye  yeais  resulted  in  a  clear  success,  I  found  I  was  being  judged  by 
great  and  learned  Orientalists  who  knew  not  the  Newtonian  Philosophy, 
and  forgot  that  of  Grotofend.  Even  as  ChampoUion  began  with  his  Cleo- 
patra, and  Grotofend  with  his  Darius,  and  Newton  with  his  apple,  so  began 
I  with  a  conviction  based  on  good  reasons  that  the  language  I  should 
disclose  would  be  Semitic 

As  to  the  bearing  this  fact  had  on  my  decipherments,  it  might  no  doubt 
be  made  interesting  enough  to  show  how  I  began  to  discover  the  letters, 
roots,  and  formatives  of  a  Semitic  language,  by  aasuming  that  I  had  found 
the  word  ^di,"  and   that  it  was   the   ordinary  Aramsean  sign  of  the 
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genitiTe  case.  Then  also,  I  observed  a  great  immber  of  words  in  four 
letters,  where  the  third  letter  (dearly  a  formatiye),  seemed  to  be  a  ^▼an.'' 
Then  again,  an  emphatic-looking  aleph  seemed  to  appear  at  the  n|^t 
plaoea  All  this,  and  more,  pointed  to  a  Semitic  language  with  about 
eleven  formatives,  and  Mr.  Davies's  figures  from  Ibrsz  are  clearij  Semitic^ 
What  then  more  likely  than  that  the  required  dialect  should  be  Syro- 
Chaldeean,  which,  as  we  know,  finally  swallowed  up  all  the  spoken 
languages  round  i^ut,  including  Hebrew  ?  True,  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Hittite  kings  may  not  have  been  Semitic,  but  a  pec^fde's  langoage  ikeed  not 
have  been  a  court's  language. 

It  was  by  a  careful  study  of  letters,  roots,  f ormatiTes,  and  sense,  eadi 
supporting  the  other  three,  and  each  receiving  from  the  other  three  support, 
that  I  gradually  found  myself  becoming  tolerably  confident  as  to  what  I 
had  to  look  f or«  and  the  transliteration  of  letters  became  no  longer  mere 
guesswork  The  existence  and  recognition  of  the  formatives  lead  on  by  a 
very  long  step  to  a  knowledge  of  the  family  of  the  language  we  are  engaged 
upon.  Then  again,  if  the  knowledge  of  letters  leads  to  that  of  roots,  the 
knowledge  of  roots  will  no  less  certainly  lead  to  that  of  letters ;  and  the 
result  was  that  three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  already  in  a  position  to  show  lir. 
Boecawen  a  sequency  of  four  words,  and  to  explain  the  general  meaning  of 
the  A  tablet  in  the  pages  of  the  Athenaum,  It  is,  I  think,  a  pity  that,  as 
a  hard  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  the  Hittite  inscriptions  means,  dming 
this  period,  the  history  of  my  own  labours  in  transliteration.  An  adver- 
sary in  the  field  would  have  p(H-tended  an  interesting  tournament,  but  if 
no  one  has  worked  in  the  subject,  no  one  would  fight  about  it  It  may 
perhaps  be  supposed  that  Pn^essor  Sayce  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  impugn 
my  reiBults.  I  do  not  know  that  they  trouble  themsdves  to  do  so  ;  and  ihe 
statements  made  occasionally  by  these  two  gentlemen,  however  interesting 
to  themselves,  are  to  me  so  totally  incomprehensible  that  I  can  offer  no 
opinion  at  all  upon  things  which  they  seem  to  think  important.  My 
subject  is  decipherment ;  theirs,  in  a  general  way,  seems  to  be  the  ethno* 
logy  of  places  or  languages  I  know  nothing  about  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in 
this  description. 

When  I  speak,  however,  with  such  confidence  of  my  own  success,  I 
think  I  am  bound  to  give  my  readers  some  sort  of  ex|danationas  to  why  I 
feel  able  to  do  so.  I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  most  people  know  a  little 
about  the  doctrine  of  chanoea  If  the  chance  of  several  independent  events 
h^)pening,  is  ^  for  each  event,  then  for  two  events  it  is  ^,  for  three  events 
},  for  four  events,  -f'g,  and  so  on.  Now  suppose  I  take  one  of  the  Hamath 
tablets,  A,  and  find  18  letters  in  it.  There  are  68  signs,  but  eadi  letter 
has  several  signs  exactly  as  in  Egyptian.  The  chance  is  millions  upon 
millions  to  one  that  the  68  signs  would  not  have  been  cut  on  the  stone  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  sense,  except  by  a  superintending  intelligence 
wishing  such  sense  to  be  given.  It  is  also  millions  upon  millions  to  one 
that  all  the  letters  will  not  go  exactly  into  forming  ten  "  roots."  Tet  I 
will  give  the  reader  the  very  roots  themselves  witiiout  inflectiong  or 
formatives. 
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The  ten  roots  are  : — 

Nganah,  he  sang. 

Sakhak,  he  played.  1  i,^^^,^^^. 

Nagan,  he  strack.  J 

Biiptkf  he  cured. 

Sachar,  he  bargained. 

Naaa,  he  carried. 

Sahidy  he  witnessed. 

Jah,  he  will  be. 

HaUl,  he  sang. 

Baal,  he  possessed. 

The  sense  to  be  got  out  of  these  roots,  with  their  fonnatiTee,  is,  that  a 
person  named  Sahidijah  paid  money  to  a  temple  for  a  mosical  service  (see 
Neginoth  in  the  Psalms  of  David),  that  he  might  be  cored.  Tet  out  of 
this  fee  Sahidijah  claimed  right  to  include  a  service  to  his  own  Baalim  at  a 
place  called  Iban. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  second  and  fifth  of  the  above  roots 
belong  to  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  Isaak  and  Issachar  respectively. 

Such  then  are  the  "brief  annals  "of  the  Hamathite  votive  tablets. 
The  Jerebis  mural  engravings  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  be  more  impor- 
tant I  think  that  when  competent  men  turn  their  minds  to  this  matter, 
I  shall  find  in  this  word  Jerebis,  either  victory  or  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  the  first  place,  on  the  left-hand  stone  lintel,  at  the  top  we  find  the 
phonetic  signs  i,  r,  b,  z,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  a  city.  This  is 
crudaL  Allow  the  letters  and  you  allow  the  city.  Disprove  the  letters, 
and  great  therewith  is  the  fall  of  the  city.  In  the  last  few  words,  however, 
of  C^rge  Smith's  statue  occurs  the  sign  of  a  raven,  the  Semitic  of  which 
is  Jereb.  This  is  preceded  also  by  the  sign  for  a  city,  and  foUowed  by  the 
letter  z,  forming  as  a  whole  the  word  "  City  of  Jerebiz."  It  is  very  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  yet  received  either  a  squeeze  or  a  photo- 
graph of  this  statue.  I  may  here  mention  a  rather  remarkable  corrobora- 
tion of  my  success  with  the  stone  lintels.  After  the  erection  in  the 
museum,  I  found  I  could  construe  the  right-hand  lintel  but  not  the  left 
After  a  few  months,  ten  or  twelve  small  fragments  were  sent  us,  which 
may  be  seen  now  to  belong  to  the  left  lintel,  showing  that  all  the  ends  of 
the  left  lintel  stones  had  been  sawn  off.  Thus,  if  I  had  been  able  to  make 
sense,  my  system  would  have  been  fearfuUy  damaged  instead  of  profited 
thereby.  At  the  time  when  the  Anthropotogical  Institute  published  these 
lintels,  I  was  not  aware  of  all  thia  I  can  translate  their  first  line  but  not 
their  second. 

These  lintels  seem  to  me  to  relate  to  the  probable  worship  of  the  Bull 
Europus,  from  whence  the  Greeks  got  their  legend  of  Europa.  Like  the 
Hamaths,  they  too  begin  with  the  preparation  for  a  musical  service,  not 
for  cure  of  health,  but  apparently  for  joy  at  bringing  back  the  BulL  This 
reminds  us  of  the  Egyptian  Apis  worship.  There  were  probably  annual 
games,  and  a  piece  of  land  seems  to  have  been  given  free  of  rent,  for  the 
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jnrp(mt  €4  aeetDg  the  wretUmg  maiAem^    Here  we  hvw  apm 
dial  root  in  the  word  *"  paUd,''  horn  widA  comcs  "  NapktalL* 

I  hare  aOoded  to  an  unexpected  amoont  of  badnrwdikeM  ib  acceptiug 
what  I  hare  dooeu  Tet  bare  I  wpokea  with  8  or  10  eoaipeCeat  nen,  with 
whaiOy  cnrioul J  enoogh,  the  duef  objectko  u  that  the  langoage  aa  lepre- 
seated  bjr  me  is  not  a  pore  one.  Here  a  Hebrew  w<^  there  a  FkcemdaB. 
Tbia,  bowerer,  aecoia  to  me  ezactij  what  mi^  have  been  expected,  far 
we  know  that  the  Anunasan  nhimateljr  deTomed  aH  the  nejgbbooriiig 
dialecta,  wbidi  ocmld  not  bare  been  done  without  a  good  deal  of  ""'■-^ 
In  facty  thk  rery  objectioa  leall j  granti  what  I  mjielf  aaj,  rhLj  that  the 
language  k  Semitic,  with  a  laige  predominance  of  Anunasan  grammatkal 
forma. 

DCVBAB  J.   HXATH. 


KHITA. 

As  my  earliest  oommonications  on  Kbits,  then  called  Hamath,  ^ipeared  in 
the  Palatine  Explaration  Jawnud,  I  take  the  oppcntonity  of  commnnicatuig 
the  later  results.  One  of  those  articles  was  on  the  Town  Names  dt 
Canaan,  &c,  in  which  I  showed  the  affinity  of  these  to  the  same  class 
in  Asia  Minor,  (Lydia,  Pbrygia,  &c)  prad-beDenic  Gkeeoe,  Etmria  and 
Italy  and  Iberia  or  Spain.  This  was  my  basis  of  aigoment  with  regard 
to  the  affinity  of  languages  idiicb  was  thence  to  be  deduced,  as  baa  sinoe 
been  done.  I  bare  also  su{^lied  a  few  words  of  Oiuiaanite  illustrative  of 
this  relationship.  A  series  of  pc4>erB,  not  emlnaced  in  the  Journal,  reccffds 
the  latest  progress  of  the  investigations. 

In  the  last  year  Professor  Sayoe  recognised  Khita  characters  in  Lydia 
and  Pbrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  this  year  he  has  published  bis  id^itiKca- 
tion  of  Khita  as  the  other  language  with  Assyrian  in  the  seal  ol  King 
Tarkondemos,  discovered  by  Dr.  Mordtmann. 

The  Khita  of  this  seal  I  have  found  on  the  Cardiemish  mcmumenl 
This  gives  us  the  name  in  the  southern  Khita  district.  Linguistically,  I  have 
stated  that  Canaanite  is  allied  to  Lydian  and  Phrygian  and  these  to  £tru8can 
as  the  town  names  indicated.  These  languages  have  been  exterminated  hj 
Semites  and  Aryans.  The  living  representatives  of  the  languages  are  to 
be  found  in  Africa,  among  those  tribes  formerly  under  Khita  8ubjugati<m. 

Employing  the  materials  at  my  disposal  I  assign  to  the  two  animal 
heads  in  the  inscriptions  the  value  of  Tar(a),  and  Ku(no),  for  which  I  find 
equivalent  animal  meanings,  having  also  the  signification  of  King  and  God. 
These  animals  are  the  fetishes  or  totems  of  the  kin^y  race.  Timmi, 
which  is  separable,  standing  for  ||  ||  means  son,  child  or  ofbpring.  The 
word  I  suggest  for  the  emblem  of  the  King  is  Manes  or  Minos.  The 
name  of  the  country  I  cannot  explain.  ^^  the  emblem  for  country  must 
be  Ni,  a  word  for  land,  region,  place. 
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It  is  a  matter  most  deserving  of  remark  that  most  of  the  characters  on  the 
seal,  and  man/  of  those  at  Carchemish  are  to  be  found  on  a  MS.  from 
Western  China,  even  to  such  minute  details  as  |  |  |  under  the  animal's 
chin.  This  MS.  I  believe  to  be  a  copy  of  ancient  Elitai  sculptured 
inscriptions,  Uke  those  of  Hamath  and  GavchemisL 

Htdb  Glares. 


THE  SITE  OF  GATH, 
I. 

Thk  site  of  the  Philistine  City  of  Qa,th  has  hitherto  eluded  modem 
research.  The  Crusadeis  placed  it  at  Yebna,  which  is  now  identified  with 
the  ancient  Jabneh,  Jabneel,  and  Jamnia.  Dr.  Bobinson  sought  for  it  in 
vain,  but  he  referred  to  Deir  Dubban,  as  correspotiding  with  the  position 
assigned  to  C^th  by  Eusebius.  ("Bib.  Bes.''  ii,  66.)  Fifteen  years  later,  Dean 
Stanley  wrote  "  Gath  has  entirely  disappeared."  ("  Sinai  and  Palestine," 
255.)  After  a  journey  in  Philistia  in  1857  expressly  in  search  of  Gath, 
the  Bev.  J.  L.  Porter,  editor  of  "  Murray's  Handbook  of  Palestine,"  and 
the  writer  of  the  article  *'  Gath,"  in  Smith's  **  Bib.  Die.,"  concluded  that  its 
site  was  Tell-es-Safieh,  the  Crusaders'  '^  Blanche  Garde."  Dr.  Thomson 
regarded  Bethogabra,  Eleutheropolis,  Beit  Jibrtn,  and  Gath,  as  all  one  and 
the  same  city.  C'  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  ed.  1879,  pp.  564,  565.) 
lieutenant  Conder  falls  back  on  Tell-es-Safieh,  and  carries  his  conclusion 
so  far  as  to  give  a  picture  of  that*  place  as  one  of  €^th  ("  Tent  Work," 
p.  148),  besides  calling  the  present  chiefs  of  the  village,  "  Sheiks  of  Grath  " 
(p.  155). 

In  the ''  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  just 
published,  another  site  is  advocated  by  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Birch,  on  the  basis 
of  a  remarkable  collocation  of  names,  mostly  brought  to  light  by  the 
new  survey  of  the  Fund.  These  are  (1)  Wady  el  Ghueit  (Ckith),  between 
Beit  Jibrin  and  Ashkelon,  in  connection  with  (2)  Kulat  el  Fenish,  or  the 
Castle  of  the  Philistine ;  also  (3),  Beit  Affeh,  representing  "  the  house  of 
Aphrah,"  (4)  es  Suafir,  the  biblical  Saphir,  and  (5),  Khurbet  Jelediyeh, 
which  is  held  to  be  an  Arabic  corruption  of  €k>liath.  The  third  and 
fourth  are  among  the  names  connected  with  C^th  by  the  Prophet  Micah 
(ch.  i,  10-16),  who  was  a  native  of  Mareshah  in  this  part 

Before  a  conclusion  is  formed  upon  this  very  alluring  proposition, 
attention  is  invited  to  another  site,  also  brought  into  notice  for  the  first 
time  by  the  PaL  Ex.  Survey.  It  is  Khurbet  Abu  Gheith,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered the  Bemains  of  Gath.  This  place  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Wady  el  Hesy,  here  caUed  el  Muleihah,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  between  Ciaza  and  Ashkelon.  The  position  is  intermediate  between 
Gaza  and  Hebron ;  and  it  commands  the  main  route  from  the  nomade 
region  of  the  Negeb  or  South  Country  to  the  lowland  hills  of  the  Philis- 
tine  ^hephelah;  just  as  Gaza  protects  the   Philistine  coast  road,  and 
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Hebron  goudfl  the  highway  through  the  monntaiDB  of  Jadah  from  the 
same  aggreasive  quarter. 

An  examination  of  all  the  paangea  in  the  Bible  relating  to  Oath, 
appears  to  afford  a  strong  support  to  the  claims  of  this  site,  in  addition  to 
those  derived  from  its  identical  name  and  strategical  position.  In 
1  Samuel  vii,  14,  it  is  written  :  ''And  the  cities  which  the  Philistines  had 
taken  from  Israel  were  restored  to  Israel,  from  Ekron  ev^i  nnto  Oath." 
In  this  passage  Ekron  and  Chith  seem  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  Phihstia,  like  Dan  and  Beersheba  in  reference 
to  the  Twelve  Tribes.  This  use  is  thoroughly  supported  by  the  identifica- 
tion of  Ekron  with  Akir,  and  of  Oath  with  Geith  ;  but  if  G^nth  be  placed  at 
Kulat-el-Femsh,  or  at  Tell-es-Safieh,  or  at  Beit  Jibrin,  then  Gath  is  no 
longer  a  point  on  the  southern  frontier  <^  Philistia,  for  all  those  pkoes 
are  in  the  central  parts,  and  the  sites  of  Eglon  and  I<achish,  and  the 
venerable  Gaza  are  further  south  though  not  so  much  so  as  Qei^ 

Again  in  1  Samuel  xvii,  58,  it  is  written, ''  And  the  wounded  of  the 
Philistinee  fell  down  by  the  way  to  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Oath,  and  nnto 
Ekron.;* 

In  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  '<  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  art  Shamhen,  Dr. 
George  Grove  quotes  Prol  Knobel  (**  Exeg.  Handbook  on  Joahua,  zv,  32'0» 
as  calling  attention  to  Tell  Sheriah  on  the  Wady  Sheriah  for  the  site  of 
Shaaraim.  Thus  Shaaraim  is  found  just  south  <^  Gath  (Geith) ;  and  the 
Wady  Sheriah  at  this  time  constitutes  the  definite  boundary  line  between 
the  Felahin,  who  are  the  sucoessors  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  nomade 
Azazimeh,  who  have  succeeded  the  Idumeans  and  the  Amalekites. 
Shaaraim  seems  to  define  in  the  text,  the  extreme  southern  limit  of 
Philistia,  as  Gath  did  its  southernmost  city  and  fortress.  This  second 
reference  to  Ekron  and  Crath  in  juxta-poeition,  serves  to  mark  the  extreme 
character  of  the  PhiluBtine  fli^t  up  to  the  northern  and  aoathero  limits  of 
heir  country. 

In  considering  the  connection  by  the  prophet  Micah  of  Aphrah  and 
Saphir  with  Gath,  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  places  are  only  two 
out  of  ten  included  in  the  passage  (Micah  i,  10,  16).  Gath  appears  to 
have  been  then  the  chief  city  of  Southern  Philistia,  as  it  probably  was  also 
when  Hazael,  King  of  Syria,  made  it  a  special  object  of  his  conquest, 
before  attacking  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xii,  17).  Thus  it  became  the  first 
object  of  the  Morasthite  prophet's  theme,  who  then  proceeds  with  his 
composition  by  illusions  to  Aphrah,  Saphir,  Zaanan,  Beth-esel,  Maroth, 
Lachish,  Moresheth-Gath,  Achzib,  Mareshah,  and  AduUam  the  glory  (d 
Israel  That  Aphrah  and  Saphir  are  noticed  next  to  Gath,  may  be  owing 
to  their  position  in  the  plain  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  writer  at 
Mareshah.  To  notice  the  other  places  in  the  list  is  not  requisite  for  the 
present  purpose,  unless  the  opportunity  be  taken  to  suggest  the  identifica- 
tion of  Beth-ezel  with  Deir-el-AsI,  eastward  of  Geith.  In  conclusion,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  word  Gueith  seems  to  be  Arabic,  and  <^  a  distinct 
meaning  from  the  Hebrew  Gath,  a  wine  {n-ees  ;  a  point,  however,  which 
the  present  writer  would  prefer  leaving  to  Prof.  Palmer. 
July  2l8t,  1880.  TRELAwmsT  SAUimBita 
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IL 

With  regard  to  the  suggested  identification  by  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders, 
I  have  to  explain,  that  being  asked  by  the  Secretary  what  would  be  the 
probable  modem  form  of  Crath,  I  explained  that  it  would  probably 
appear  as  JaU^  but  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  doubled  letter  in  it 
might  suggest  a  false  analogy  with  the  more  common  word  Jeninaiy  so  that 
the  name  might  appear  as  Jewnat  or  Jenata.  Instances  of  these  false 
derivations  in  local  names  are  common  enough  :  witness  B&s  en  N&ktlra. 
"  The  Cape  or  Promontory  of  the  Trumpet,"  became  S6r  (ic,  the  "  rock  " — 
Tyre)  is  known  to  Arabs  in  the  meaning  of  a  "  trumpet,"  but  is  little 
understood  in  its  real  and  primitive  leoiise. 

E.  H.  PalmbRt 
HL 
Professor  Palmer  is  of  opinion  that  Gheith  is  not  admissible  as  a  modem 
form  of  the  archaic  name,  Gath,  because  their  meanings  are  different,  and 
their  initial  letters  are  never  interchangeable.  He  argues  that  Gath 
would  take  the  Arabic  "  form  of  Jatt  or  even  Jennat,  signifying  a  garden." 
With  this  idea,  a  search  was  made  in  the  map,  and  about  9  miles  north- 
east of  Gheith,  the  ruined  site  of  Jennata  was  found.  Thus  far,  the 
Professor's  view  finds  support 

But  tiie  following  objections  to  it  are  suggested.  (1),  Gath  is  used  five 
times  in  the  Bible  as  a  common  noun,  and  in  each  instance,  the  sense  of 
the  passage  demands  the  unvaried  interpretation  of  a  **  wine-press."  To 
accept  *' garden  "as  the  meaning  of  Gath  would  destroy  the  forcible 
character  of  each  of  those  passages,  viz. :  Judges  vi,  11 ;  Nehemiah  xiii, 
15  ;  Isaiah  Ixiii,  2  ;  Lamentations  i,  15  ;  Joel  iii,  la  See  *^  Englishman's 
Hebrew  Concordwice,"  and  Davidson's  "Analytical  Hebrew  Lexicon." 
The  anglicised  Arabic  for  a  wine-press  seem  to  be  Ma'aser  or  Mugsara. 
Neither  the  form  nor  the  meaning  of  Jennata  seems  therefore  to  connect 
it  with  Gath. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  a  name,  however  distinguished 
in  history,  the  site  of  which  has  ceased  to  be  identified  for  many  centuries, 
there  is  nothing  surprising,  if  in  its  traditional  descent,  it  has  undergone 
changes  both  of  form  and  meaning.  The  wonder  is  that  anything  remains 
of  the  original  word,  after  transmission  through  Philistines,  Hebrews, 
Egyptians,  Syriai^s,  Idumseans,  Greeks,  Bomans,  and  Arabs.  But  the 
shadow  of  a  name  is  of  value  when  historical  incidents  contribute  to  iden- 
tification, and  it  may  be  thought  hypercritical  to  attach  much  weight  to  a 
linguistic  difference. 

(2),  another  objection  to  Jennata  is  derived  from  its  position.  The 
flight  of  the  Philistines  from  the  Yalley  of  Elah  was  first  directed  to  the 
Gai  or  Bavine  (doubtless  that  of  Wady  es  Sunt)  which  carries  the  drainage 
of  Elah  into  the  Philistine  Plain  at  the  northern  base  of  Tell-es-Safi, 
whence  it  passes  north-westward  to  the  sea  at  Ashdod.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  ravine,  they  were  chased  by  the  Israelites  northward  up  to  the 
gates  of  Ekron.  They  also  appear  to  have  fled  southward,  when  they 
reached  the  plain,  for  their  wounded  fell  by  the  way  of  Shaaraim  even 
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unto  Crath.  Now  the  road  from  TeU-es-Safi  to  Shaandm  throngli  (3ath, 
(Gheith)  follows  a  line  which  is  nowhere  higher  than  500  feet ;  while,  to 
reach  Jennata,  the  highland  whence  they  had  come,  must  be  reascended 
to  a  hei^t  exceeding  1,000  feet.  Facility  of  flight  is  therefore  certainly 
not  in  favour  of  Jennata.  Besides  Jennata  would  be  properly  described 
as  (m  the  high  road  from  the  Wady  es  Sunt  to  Beersheba,  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Shaaraim  would  be  mentioned  unless  it  related  to  a  line 
quite  distinct  from  that  leading  to  the  more  noted  place. 
August  19th,  1880.  Trelawkst  Saukbkbs. 

IV. 

From  the  publication  of  the  Survey  Sheets  may  be  expected  to  result  a 
large  number  of  proposed  identifications.  Until,  however,  the  memoirs  are 
also  in  the  hands  of  students  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  more 
harm  than  good  may  not  be  done  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  topography  by 
the  hasty  suggestions  of  those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  facts  must 
often  of  necessity  still  be  incomplete.  In  order  for  an  identification  to  become 
generally  accepted  it  must  of  course  be  shown  to  be  satisfactory — Ist^  as 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  the  Biblical  narrative  and  of  those  of 
ancient  authorities ;  2nd,  as  presenting  philologically  a  sound  radical  identity 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  names ;  3rd,  as  referring  to  an  indisputably 
ancient  site.  Partial  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  question, 
unsound  or  fanciful  derivations,  and  identificatiobs  with  modem  ruins  are 
each  and  all  weak  points  which  are  certain  to  be  discovered  so  soon  as  the 
complete  memoir  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ;  and  although  we  may 
hope  that  students  will  derive  valuable  discoveries  from  the  Survey  Sheets, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ancient  sites  have  all  been  conscientiously 
sought  by  the  Survey  Officers  on  the  ground  imder  circumstances  more 
advantageous  than  those  of  the  student  who  only  has  the  map 
before  him. 

The  question  of  the  site  of  Gath  is  a  case  in  point  The  search  for 
this  venerable  fortress  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Survey  party  for 
many  weeks  during  the  spring  of  1875.  It  was  certainly  a  disappointment 
to  be  unable  to  report  anything  very  novel  in  connection  with  the 
subject 

Had  a  leading  question  been  ever  permitted,  no  doubt  a  dozen  sites 
might  have  been  found  ;  but  as  this  was  not  done,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  no  modem  titie  representing  the  Hebrew  name  Qath  will  be  found  on 
any  of  the  Survey  Sheets  within  the  bounds  of  Philistia.  Had  such  a 
word  existed  in  the  name  Indexes  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  searchbig 
scratiny  to  which  the  original  Arabic  lists  have  been  subjected  already  by 
Professor  Palmer,  and,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  by  myself. 

7. — Philological  Considerations, 

The  word  Gath  (]^)  occurring  in  the  names  C^th-hepher,  Gath  Rim- 
mon,    Gethsemane,  Gittha,  Gittaim,    and   Gitta,  is    translated  ''wine 
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press  "  and  its  correct  representative  in  Arabic  is  the  name  Jett  spelt  with 
the  first  or  soft  T. 

The  Samaritan  town  of  that  name,  the  birthplace  of  Simon  Ma^^os,  is 
probably  the  same  Oethu  or  Oethuria  mentioned  in  the  Lists  of  the  Con- 
quests of  Thothmes  III,  and  also  noticed  in  the  account  of  his  expediticm 
against  Megiddo  as  if  within  two  days'  march  of  the  latter  town — Oeuta 
(as  it  is  there  called)  being  on  the  road  leading  northwards  by  the  land  of 
the  Anakim,  while  the  road  from  Sharon  actually  pursued  by  Thothmes 
led  eastwards  by  Aaruna.  A  suitable  position  for  this  town  is  found  at 
the  village  of  Jett,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Samaritan  hills  west 
of  the  plain  of  Dotham.  In  this  case  the  name  Oath  or  Gitta  is  thus 
found  still  to  exist  in  the  correct  equivalent  in  Arabic. 

The  Galilean  Gkith  (Gath  Hepher),  the  home  of  Jonah,  has  lost  its 
original  name,  and  is  now  known  as  el  Methrhed  **  the  monument,"  because 
it  contains  the  supposed  tomb  of  Jonah,  which  has  been  venerated  by  Jew 
and  Christian  alike  at  least  since  the  4th  century  a.d. 

As  regards  the  name  Gath-Rimmon,  further  indications  will  be  found 
below,  but  while  speaking  of  the  name  itself  a  word  may  be  said  as  to 
various  proposed  identifications  of  the  sound. 

Colonel  Warren  K.E.  proposed  some  time  ago  to  recognise  the  name 
(Hitk  in  the  final  syllable  of  the  name  Httleiidt  applying  to  a  village  south- 
east of  Ascalon.  This  name  ai^)ears  however  to  be  the  diminutive  form  of 
Helkdt,  the  Hebrew  Helkath  or  "fields"  which  was  also  the  name  of  a 
town  of  Asher.    (Josh,  xix,  25.) 

Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders  recognises  the  name  in  Khurbet  Aim  Oheith  or 
"ruin  of  the  father  of  rain,"  but  however  alike  the  words  Gath  and 
Gheith  may  appear  in  English  letters  they  could  scarcely  be  more  distinct 
in  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  contain  a 
tingle  letter  in -common. 

The  word  OheUh  is  written  with  the  strong  guttural  letter  Ohemy  one 
of  the  two  modem  forms  of  the  Hebrew  guttural  Ain.  The  Ei  represents 
the  Arabic — Y  the  Hebrew  Yody  and  the  letter  The  (th)  is  properly 
speaking  one  of  the  two  modem  equivalents  of  the  Hebrew  Sin, 

Thus  written  in  Hebrew  the  word  Oheith  would  become  (^"^J^)  *AU  or 
possibly  *Aithj  and  the  name  if  proposed  as  equivalent  with  Ai  or  Aiath 
would  be  less  open  to  objections  on  philological  grounds  than  would  be  the 
case  if  supposed  to  represent  Gath. 

Abu  Gheith  will  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  map  as  the  name  of  a 
Sheikh,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  we  have  not  as  yet  a  single  well-authen- 
ticated instance  in  which  the  word  Abu  (father)  has  become  a  prefix  to  an 
ancient  Hebrew  name.  It  serves  in  fact  as  a  rule  to  distinguish  a  modem 
appellation  from  a  really  ancient  local  name. 

The  two  names  which  Mr.  Birch  proposes  to  connect  with  Gath  are 
those  of  Wdcfy  OkAeit  and  the  ruin  of  Jdedtyeh,  With  regard  to  the 
former  he  states  that  "  this  probably  implies  that  there  has  been  a  place 
of  that  name."  The  assumption  is,  however,  scarcely  a  safe  one,  for  Ohueit 
idgnifies  soft  or  well-irrigated  soil,  being  the  same  word  found  in  the  title 
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Ard  $1  OhAta  <Mr  *^feiiile  land*'  applying  to  the  district  surromidiiig 
DamascoB.  The  title  being  thua  purely  deecriptiye  of  the  rich  character 
(d  the  soil  in  this  fertile  plain  does  not  of  necessity  imply  the  f oimer 
existence  of  a  town.  Mr.  Birch  has  moreover  fallen  into  the  same  eiror 
with  Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders  in  sappoeing  the  Oh  or  (7Asm  to  represent 
the  Hebrew  Gimel— a  substitution  of  which  there  is  no  known  instance. 

The  suggestion  that  the  name  Jeledtyeh  is  derived  from  Goliath  and 
that  Oath  after  losing  its  real  name  was  called  after  that  of  its  famous 
champion  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  founded  on  any  Scriptural  or  other 
litenuy  evidence.  The  place  in  question  is  the  site  of  the  Crusading  fort 
called  Gaktia. 

The  authority  of  Plrolessor  Palmer  has  been  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
statement  that  the  name  of  Gath  might  survive  under  the  form  Jwrne^ta, 

FroteaaoT  Palmer  will  no  doubt  have  a  good  reason  for  his  assertion, 
but  I  am  at  present  unable  to  understand  it  Jenneta  would  i^^iear  to  be 
a  derivative  from  the  root  ^^  like  the  Hebrew  Gannim  and  the  Aramaic 
Gennath,  '*  gardens,**  whence  the  Arabic  Jenrk^  pL  Jenndtk  So  far  as  our 
present  experience  goes,  such  changes  have  not  been  proved  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  nomenclature  of  Palestine.  The  ancient  names  when  existing 
are  preserved  with  but  sli^t  alteration  and  the  sound  Kjptpeem  to  survive 
more  often  than  the  meaning  (0^.  Bimmon,  Ramah,  Endor,  &c.  the  meaning, 
of  which  names  is  now  not  understood  by  the  peasantry.)  It  is  indispu- 
table that  the  most  probable  modem  form  of  the  name  Gath  is  the  Arabic 
Jetty  and  an  identification  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  radical  change 
had  occurred,  substituting  a  double  N  for  the  double  T,  would  appear  to 
be  extremely  unsafe  unless  supported  by  veiy  strong  testimony  of  another 
order. 

11, — Archceologicdl  Considerations. 

The  various  sites  above  mentioned  appear  unsatisfactoiy  moreover, 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the  ruins  there  found. 

The  ruin  of  Abu  Gheich  is  extremely  insignificant,  consisting  only  of 
heaps  of  fallen  masonry  and  remains  of  a  modem  wall  The  deseripdon 
given  in  the  Athenomm  (Aug.  7, 1880)  of  this  spot  as  ^commanding  the 
main  route  from  tiie  Nomad  region  of  the  Negeb  or  South  Ooimtry  to  the 
lowland  hills  of  the  Philistine  Shefdielah  ^  is  scarcely  justified  by  anything 
in  the  map  or  memoir.  The  ruin  lies  low  and  is  not  on  any  main  road,  but 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  track  leading  from  Beersheba  to  Gaza.  The 
ruin  of  Jeledtyeh  in  the  same  manner  does  not  i^ppear  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  have  been  that  of  one  of  the  ^ve  great  Philistine  strongholds. 
On  visiting  the  site  in  1875, 1  found  the  ruins  to  occupy  a  piece  of  level 
ground  and  to  include  the  remains  ci  a  small  tower  apparently  of  Crusading 
origin. 

Judging  from  scattered  references  the  site  of  Gath  was  of  great 
strength.  The  city  was  walled,  and  according  to  the  B^binical  writers 
(Midraah  Yayikra  Babba,  ch.  5)  it  was  a  fortress.  No  remains  of  anything 
resembling  the  site  of  a  large  fortified  town  are  to  be  found  at  either  ol 
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the  two  roiiiB  above  noticed,  and  we  have  in  this  'case  an  illastratiou  of 
the  fact  that  the  Survey  map  by  itself  without  the  memoir  is  likely  rather 
to  mislead  than  to  assist  those  who  are  nnacqnainted  with  the  coontry. 

///. — Topographical  ConsideraHons, 

In  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  the  name  of  Gath  wh  are  obliged  to 
base  our  arguments  on  the  very  indefinite  indications  of  position  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers. 

In  the  first  place,  Oath  was  a  fortress  of  the  Philistines  and  a  royal 
city  in  the  time  of  David.  The  five  lords  of  the  Philistines  ruled  in  Gaza, 
Ashkelon,  Ashdod,  Gath,  and  Ekron,  and  whenever  those  cities  are  enume- 
rated the  name  of  Gath  occurs  next  in  order  to  that  of  Ekron.  ( Joah.  xiii, 
3 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  17,  &c.)  Of  these  cities  the  other  four  are  well  known 
as  occurring  in  the  plain  south  of  Jaflla.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
Philistine  country  connects  it  with  the  sea-coast  north  of  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  at  which  time  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  the 
plain  of  Philistia  to  have  been  subject  to  the  King  of  Egypt  (Of.  Exod. 
xiii,  17  ;  and  xxiii,  31  ;  and  Ezek.  xxv,  16.) 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Philistines  possessed 
any  portion  of  the  Shephelah  or  low  hill  country  extending  between  the 
maritime  plain  and  the  high  watershed  ridge.  The  name  Shephelah  has 
it  is  true  been  improperly  applied  by  some  writers  to  the  plain  itself,  but 
the  Philistine  plain  is  called  in  the  Bible  SacMi  (rTTtt^)  tendered 
''  Country  "  in  the  A.  Y.  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  5  and  7),  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  Negeb  or  "  dry  "  country  and  from  the  Shephelah  or  "  lowlands." 
The  strict  distinction  always  noticeable  in  the  Old  Testament,  between 
the  various  natural  districtB,  each  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  Hebrew 
name,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  incidental  indications  of  the  fami- 
liarity of  the  sacred  writers  with  the  scenery  of  their  native  land. 

It  is  in  the  Plain  of  Philistia,  or  on  its  confines,  therefore,  not  in  the 
Shephelah  nor  in  the  Negeb,  that  Gath  must  be  sought 

The  second  indication  of  position  is  found  in  the  various  notices  which 
seem  to  imply  that  Gath  was  a  frontier  town  between  the  Philistines  and 
the  Israelites.  Thi»  after  the  death  of  Goliath  the  pursuit  extended  to 
Gath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  52),  and  again  Gath  is  enumerated  among  the  frontier 
fortresses  of  Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  8)  with  Shocoh,  Adullam  and  Mare- 
shah,  cities  of  the  adjoining  Shephelah  towards  the  north-east  of  the 
Philistine  plain. 

A  third  important  indication  is  found  in  the  account  of  David's  battle 
with  Goliath,  which  took  place  in  the  Valley  of  Elah  near  Shocoh  and 
Azekah  (1  Sam.  xvii,  2).  This  great  valley  (Emek)  the  name  of  which  in 
Hebrew  signifies  ^*  Terebinths,''  is  ccmimonly  identified  with  the  present 
Wdcfy  es  Sunt,  still  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  terebinths,  and  on  the 
south  bank  of  which  the  important  ruin  of  Shuweikek  (Shochoh)  is  still 
found. 

After  the  death  of  Goliath  the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  fled  ^  until 
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thou  oome  to  the  valley  (Gai)  and  to  the  gates  of  Ekron,  and  the  wonnded 
of  the  Philistines  fell  down  by  the  way  to  Shaaraim  (or  according  to  some 
translators  '  to  the  gates ')  even  nnto  Qath  and  unto  Ekron,''  (1  Sam. 
xvii,52). 


T«ll  Jezar 
^GAZARA 


BCJIlC   or  CMCttSIt   V^Ltt 

I  t  *  ^  f  r  ^  ^ 


MARtSHAHO 


ELLUTHtROPOUS 


Now  in  tracing  the  flight  from  Shuweikeh  towards  the  Philistine  plain 
(Sheets  xvii,  xx  and  xxi,  of  the  mi^),  it  will  be  observed  that  the  broad 
valley  (Emek)  near  that  ruin  contracts  to  a  gorge  (Qai)  or  ravine  east  of 
Tell  es  S4fi,  and  that  another  direct  route  leads  north-west,  passing  beneath 
the  hill  on  which  is  ihe  ruin  of  S^atreh,  which  M.  Ganneau  has  identified 
with  Shaaraim. 

Supposing  the  name  Shaaraim  to  be  in  this  passage  that  of  a  town,  its 
occurrence  is  of  value  as  serving  to  localise  the  scene  of  combat  The 
ruin  S'adreh  correctly  represents  the  probable  position  of  this  town,  which 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Shephelah  belonging  to  the  same  group  with 
Adullam,  Azekah  and  Socoh  (Josh,  xv,  35).  Mr.  Trelawney  SsMinders 
appears  to  be  in  error  in  supposing  the  site  in  question  to  be  Tell  Sher€<tky 
much  further  south,  belonging  to  a  group  of  towns  in  the  Negeb. 

It  is  true  that  the  name  Shaaraim  does  occur  in  one  passage  (1  Chron. 
iv,  31)  among  the  towns  of  Simeon,  but  it  seems  probably  to  be  a  corrupt 
form  in  this  case  of  the  name  Sharuhen,  which  takes  its  place  in  the 
corresponding  list  of  Josh,  xix  (verse  6).  The  name  SheHt^h  is  much 
closer  to  Sharuhen  than  to  Shaaraim  because  the  guttural  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  word  and  not  before  the  B. 

To  suppose  the  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  to  have  extended  southwards 
horn  the  valley  of  Elah,  a  distance  of  20  miles  over  the  intricate  country 
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between  Shnweikeh  and  the  little  rain  of  Abu  Ohetth,  or  again  8  miles 
further  aonth  to  Tell  e$h  Sheric^h  I4)pear8  very  unsatisfactory  ;  the 
impression  oonveyed  by  the  sacred  narrative  being  that  after  a  short 
pursuit  the  Israelites  returned  to  the  field  of  battle  to  spoil  the  Philistine 
camp.    (1  SauL  xvii,  63.) 

Nor  is  the  above-mentioned  passage  the  only  one  in  which  Gath  is 
noticed  in  connection  with  cities  towards  the  north  and  north-east  of  the 
Philistine  plain.  The  towns  noticed  in  connection  with  the  fortress  in 
question  are  as  below  : — 

Ekron  ('Aker)  1  Sam.  vi,  17. 

Shocoh  (Shuweikeh)   I  Sam.  xvii,  2. 

Adullam        ('Aid  el  Ma)  2  Chron.  xi,  8. 
Mareshah      (Mer'ash)        2  Chron.  xi,  8. 
Jabueel         (Yebnah)        2  Chron.  xvi,  6. 
Shaaraim      (S'atreh)  2  Sam.  xvii,  52. 

If  €kth  were  to  be  sought  in  the  south  of  PhiUstia  we  should  expect 
to  find  its  name  in  connection  with  those  of  Eglon,  Lachish,  En-Bimmon, 
Beersheba,  and  other  cities  of  the  Negeb  with  which  it  is  never  connected. 
The  situation  of  Gath  was  presumably  known  to  Josephus,  who  men 
tions  it  as  being  in  the  territory  of  Dan  (Ant  Y,  1,  22)  and  again  with 
Ekron  as  on  the  border  between  Judah  and  the  Philistines  (Ant.  YI,  2,  3), 
and  in  a  third  passage  as  being  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Philistia  to 
'  that  marked  by  Ckza  (Ant.  IX,  13,  3).  These  incidental  notices,  but 
especially  the  first,  are  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  Gath  was 
near  Ekron  on  the  north  of  Philistia.  In  one  passage  it  is  true  that 
Josephus  places  Gittha  (probably  Gath)  in  Idumsea,  mentioning  the  place 
as  a  walled  city  (1  Wars  XYII,  2)  but  the  title  Idumsea  is  used  by  Josephus, 
like  the  Daroma  of  the  4th  centuiy,  to  indicate  a  very  large  district  of 
Palestine  south  of  Jerusalem  (as  is  fully  shown  by  Belaud). 

Grath-Rimmon  (or  *^  lofty  Gath ")  is  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
Dan  (Josh,  xix,  45),  and  there -seems  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  town  was  distinct  from  the  Philistine  Gath ;  but  the  border  line 
between  Judah  and  Dan  is  not  defined  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  the 
Bible,  for  many  of  the  border  towns  (such  as  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  for 
instance)  appear  to  have  been  claiiikd  by  both  tribes.  It  appears  how- 
ever tolerably  clear  that  a  town  called  Gath  lay  near  Ekron  on  the  borders 
of  the  Philistine  plain  and  of  the  Shephelah  of  Judah. 

Such  indications  as  we  possess  in  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud  appear  then  to  support  the  following 
deductions : — 

1st  Gath  was  a  city  of  the  Philistine  plain  (;  \  |^)  and  is  not  to  be 

sought  in  the  Negeb  district 
2nd.  Its  name  always  occurs  in  connection  with  towns  towards  the 
north  of  Philistia,  or  in  the  Shephelah  north-east  of  the  Philistine 
plain. 
3rd.  It  was  a  walled  city  and  an  important  fortress,  possibly  standing 
on  high  ground  (as  implied  by  the  name  Gath-Rinmion). 
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4tb.  It  was  on  the  border  between  the  Philistines  and  the  dnldren 
of  Judah,  and  aooording  to  Josephns  on  the  south  bcsrder  of  Dan. 

These  deductiMis  are  all  fatal  to  the  proposed  site  at  Aba  Gheith,  which 
is  not  (as  has,  it  is  hoped,  been  made  clear)  sadsfactorj  from  either  a 
philological,  a  topographical,  or  an  archaeological  point  of  view. 

In  the  works  of  Jerome  we  have  veiy  definite  indications  as  to  the 
site  which  he  supposed  to  represent  Oath.  Jerome  and  Eusebius  cannot 
be  quoted  as  authorities  unless  their  testimony  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Bible,  yet  their  indications  have  preserved  for  us  the  sites  of  Qeoer, 
Bezek,  Adullam^  and  a  great  many  other  important  Biblical  towns. 

Jerome  (Praafat  ad  Jonam)  notices  Oath  as  lying  between  Eleuthropolis 
(Beit  Jibrtn)  and  Dioepolis  (Lydda).  Eusebius  (Onomasticon)  places 
Gettha  5  Boman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis  in  the  direction  of  Dioepolis, 
and  again  under  the  head  of  Qeth  Bimmon  as  being  IS  Boman  miles  from 
Dioepolis  near  Eieutheropolia  In  another  passage  Gittha  is  placed  between 
Antipatris  (Bds  el  'Ain)  and  Jamnia  ( Yebnah),  and  in  another  commentary 
Jerome  places  QtAh  on  the  border  of  Judah  between  Eleutheropolis  and 
Gaza  (evidently  an  error  for  Gkzara  or  Gezer,  the  site  of  whidi  on  the  line 
from  Eleutheropolis  to  Diospolis  was  well  known  to  Jerome).  These 
indications  agree  in  placing  Gath  in  the  north  of  Philistia. 

The  distances  are  unfortunately  inexact,  as  the  distance  from  Eleu- 
theropolis to  Diospolis  is  about  24  English  miles  and  not  17  Boman  miles  ; 
but  the  only  really  strong  site  on  the  ancient  Boman  road  from  Beit 
Jibrtn  to  Lydda  is  the  fortress  of  Tell  es  S&fi  (BlanchegardeX  situated  about 
7  miles  from  the  first  menticmed  town.  It  is  with  this  important  fortress, 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  valley  oi  Elah,  tiiat  Dr.  Porter  proposes  to 
identify  Gath  ;  and  in  this  case  the  Philistine  fli^t  through  the  Gorge 
(or  Gai)  to  their  nearest  frontier  fortress  extended  over  only  seven  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle  along  a  natural  line  of  retreal 

Such,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  collect  the  evidence,  are  the  main  facts  in 
connection  with  this  question.  Gath  cannot  be  identified  until  the  name 
Jett  is  recovered,  and  as  the  name  of  the  city  drops  out  of  the  enumera- 
tions of  Philistine  places  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  also 
it  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  nomenclature  of  Philistia.  In  face, 
however,  of  the  Biblical  evidence  exiAng  and  of  the  concordant  indica- 
tions of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  it  seems  idle  to  search  for  the  site  of 
this  famous  fortress  in  any  district  other  than  the  north-east  part  of 
Philistia 

No  notice  has  been  taken  above  of  the  connection  between  the 
positions  of  Gath  and  Ziklag,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  position  of 
Ziklag  is  an  extremely  obscure  question.  The  site  <^  SaU^^feh,  west  of  Tell 
es  Safi,  has  claims  to  represent  the  city  whidi  Achish  gave  to  David.  The 
position  of  ZuheiUkah  which  I  proposed  in  1875,  is  more  satisfactory,  but 
there  are  strong  objections  from  a  philological  point  of  view.  Aduj,  pro- 
posed by  Bobinson,  is  inadmissible,  as  not  being  in  the  Philistine 
"country"  (;  |'  yQ})  and  as  too  far  from  Aphek.  Finally  even  if  Ziklag 
were  fixed  the  effect  on  the  question  <^  Ghith  would  be  insignificant   Further 
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exploration  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the  site,  but  no  amonnt  of 
examination  of  the  Survey  Sheets  seems  to  me  likely  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  position  of  Gath. 

C.  R  C. 

V. 

The  philological  disagreement  between  Lieutenant  Conder  and  Pro- 
fessor Palmer,  shows  that  philology  is  not  the  safest  of  ground  for  an 
argument  on  the  pifesent  case.  Attention  was  called  in  answer  to  Professor 
Palmer's  Jennata,  to  the  sweeping  sources  of  disturbance  to  which  names 
have  been  exposed  in  this  region.  There  is  another  example  of  just  such 
a  change  as  the  name  of  QaXh  appears  to  have  undergone,  if  Abu  Greith  is 
the  true  site.  It  is  found  in  the  connected  name  of  Shaaraim,  which  the 
Bev.  £.  Wilton  exhibited  as  identical  with  Shilhim  and  Sharuhen  in  a 
dear  tabulated  comparison  of  the  three  lists  in  Joshua  xv  and  xix,  and 
1  Chron.  iv.  Wilton's  "Negeb,"  page  157.  Also  Article  Sharuheny  in 
Smith's  "Bib.  Diet,"  voL  iii,  1229. 

The  variations  of  Shilhim,  Sharuhen,  and  Shaaraim,  are  so  instructive, 
and  bear  so  much  upon  the  difficulties  surrounding  Gkith,  that  a  temporary 
divergence  to  t^e  explanation  of  them  from  the  more  direct  consideration 
of  Gath,  seems  desirable.  The  first  form  conveys  the  idea  of  "  sending 
away''  in  the  plural  number;  that  is,  in  two  directions;  or  across  a 
frontier  from  either  side.  When  the  idea  is  applied  to  a  source  of  water, 
the  singular  number  is  used,  as  in  Shiloah.  It  is  a  most  apt  name,  and  the 
first  applied  to  this  frontier  station  of  Judah,  in  Joshua  xv,  32.  Davidson 
gives  to  Shilhim  the  meaning  ai  "armed  men,'*  which  may  fairly  be 
derived  from  the  root,  and  is  not  inappropriate  to  a  frontier  station 
between  nomad  Avites  or  EUvites,  and  settled  agricultural  Philistines. 

Then  follows  quickly  in  Joshua  xix,  6,  the  same  place  with  the  name  of 
Sharuhen,  the  identity  being  indicated  at  least,  if  not  fully  proved,  by  the 
substitution  of  it  for  Shilhim  in  the  second  of  the  parallel  lists  already 
mentioned.  This  change  is  made  in  the  transfer  of  the  town  from  Judah 
to  Simeon,  and  as  if  to  take  it'  from  the  idea  of  being  **  sent  away,"  as 
ini^propriate  to  the  place  of  passage  between  two  brotherly  tribes. 
Shilhim  is  therefore  called  Sharuhen,  which  Davidson  treats  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Sharuthhen,  and  interprets  as  a  "pleasant  lodging." 
Davidson's  "  Analytical  Hebrew  and  CShaldee  Lexicon."  In  other  words, 
when  the  town  was  transferred  from  Judah  to  Simeon,  the  place  was 
r^farded  as  no  longer  associated  with  the  idea  of  exilation,  but  rather  with 
that  of  relaxation  and  rest. 

Finally  in  Chronicles  (1,  iv,  31),  in  the  list  of  Simeonite  cities  brought 
up  to  the  time  of  David,  Shaaraim  has  taken  the  place  of  Sharuhen. 
Shaaraim  means  "gates,"  and  the  root  signifies  to  cleave  or  part  An 
explanation  of  the  change  of  name  is  found  in  verse  27,  where  it  is 
recorded  that  the  Simeonites  had  not  multiplied  like  the  children  of 
Judah,  and  further  on,  in  verses  39-43,  it  is  intimated  that  the  nomadic 
character  of  the  south  country  or  Negeb,  had  survived  the  failure  of  the 
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Simeonite  occapation.  The  new  name  retains  the  plnral  number  as  an 
indication  of  the  double  aspect  of  a  frontier  town,  and  the  sunrey  appears 
to  confirm  abundantly  Dr.  EnobePs  identification  of  the  site  with  Tell 
esh  Sheriah.  This  modem  name  is  the  last  variation  of  its  form,  and  it  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  connection  of  sound  and  idea  that  appears 
to  regulate  these  changes.  It  is  now  '*  the  mound  of  the  watering  place." 
An  accumulation  of  broken  potteiy  on  its  summit  is  one  of  the  obvious 
marks  of  the  antiquity  of  the  site,  which  is  further  indicated  by  the 
veneration  attached  to  it,  and  by  its  continuing  to  be  the  burial  place  of 
the  Hanajereh  tribe.    Guerin,  "  Jud^e,"  ii,  288. 

After  this  it  seems  easier  to  understand  how  Oath  may  have  become 
Gheith,  even  with  Abu  prefixed  to  it  Again,  is  the  change  greater  than 
that  of  Goliath  to  Jalut  in  the  Koran  1  see  art.  "  Goliath,"  Smith's  **  Bib. 
Diet,"  and  why  is  the  Arabic  Jett  preferred  ?  Does  Jett  ever  mean  a  wine 
press  ?  Accepting  Lieutenant  Conder's  interpretation  of  Abu  Gheith  as  the 
Father  of  Rain,  the  designation  suggests  an  attribute  of  mystic  power,  and 
so  may  be  carried  back  to  some  incoherent  traditional  remembrance  of 
Goliath.  Here  too  Lieutenant  Conder,  unassailable,  appears  to  be  in 
conflict  with  Professor  Palmer  on  a  philological  point 

Turning  now  to  Lieutenant  Conder's  archaeological  argument,  it  may 
be  asked,  if  anything  more  could  be  expected  to  apf>ear  at  the  remains  of 
Gath,  at  first  sight,  and  on  the  surface,  than  the  "  heaps  of  fallen  maaoniy," 
which  the  surveyors  found  at  Abu  Gheith.  To  understand  the  position  of 
Abu  Gheith  the  sheets  19,  20,  23,  24,  should  be  put  together,  and  then  it 
will  be  seen  by  experienced  eyes,  that  the  valley  in  which  Abu  Gheil^  is 
found,  lies  close  under  the  mountainous  region  indicated  by  heights  above 
IfiOO  feet  As  the  flight  of  the  Philistines  was  not  to  Gaza,  they  must 
have  kept  close  under  the  mountains  by  Summeil  and  Arak  el  Menshiyih, 
and  on  by  the  valleys  coming  down  to  that  place  from  the  south ;  and  still 
skirting  the  mountains  on  the  east,  they  strike  the  valleys  coming  from 
the  south  by  Abu  Gheith,  "  on  the  way  to  Shaaraim,"  or  Tell  esh  Sheriah. 
Now,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  fugitive  Philistines  fled  from  the  valley 
of  Elah,  through  the  Wady  es  Sunt,  to  the  plain  at  Tell  es  Safi.  Here 
undoubtedly  a  part  of  them  turned  northward  to  Ekron,  and  it  is  contended 
that  another  part  turned  southward  to  GatL  But  must  Gkith  be  looked 
for  in  the  south?  The  afi&rmative  answer  is  found  in  1  Sam.  vii,  14, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  the  cities  taken  by  the  Philistines  from  Israel 
were  restored  to  Israel,  "  from  Ekron  even  unto  Gath."  Here  there  is 
exactly  that  kind  of  juxta-poeition,  by  which  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  of  the  Land  of  Israel  are  defined  in  the  familiar  reference  to  Dan 
and  Beersheba.  The  full  extent  of  Philistia  is  thus  expressed, "  from 
Ekron  even  unto  Gath,"  and  to  mark  still  more  emphatically  the  comfdete- 
ness  of  the  subjugation  of  Philistia  under  the  divine  inspiration  of  Sunuel, 
it  is  added  *^  and  the  coasts  thereof  did  Israel  deliver  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines."    1  Sam.  vii,  5  to  14 

This  testimony  to  the  southerly  position  of  Gath  seems  undeniable. 
That  being  granted,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  no  passage  from  south  to  mnth 
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between  the  monntainotia  heights  exceeding  1,000  feet,  and  the  Gaza  route 
can  be  found  to  facilitate  a  flight  southward  so  much  as  the  line  between 
Arak  el  Menshiyeh  and  Abu  Gheith,  this  line  being  also  on  the  way  to 
Shaaraim  or  Tell  esh  Sheriah. 

As  it  is  in  this  part  of  his  discourse  that  Lieutenant  Conder  adopts 
Monsieur  Ganneau's  identification  of  Shaaraim  with  Saireh,  the  objections 
to  that  site  are  made  here  instead  of  being  connected  with  the  foregoing 
notes  on  Shaaraim.  Kb.  ee  Saireh  is  only  about  four  miles  distant  on  the 
north  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  took  place  in  the  Valley  of  Elah, 
below  Shuweikeh  or  Shocho.  The  Philistines  came  up  from  the  west,  the 
Israelites  &om  the  east ;  and  Saireh  was  probably  in  the  rear  of  the 
Israelite  camp,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  by  which  they  had  gathered 
together,  while  the  gorge  of  es  Sunt  would  have  been  in  the  rear  of  the 
Philistine  position.  Is  it  likely  then,  that  the  Philistines  would  have  fled 
northward  by  way  of  the  Wady  en  Najil,  and  across  the  Israelite  lines, 
when  the  Wady  es  Sunt  was  entirely  in  their  own  hands  and  open  to 
them? 

Again  Saireh  is  close  to  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
whereas  Shaaraim  was  in  the  allotment  of  Simeon,  certainly  on  the  south  of 
Judah. 

It  is  wrong  for  Lieutenant  Conder  to  lead  his  readers  to  conclude,  that 
I  have  supposed  the  flight  of  the  Philistines  to  have  passed  over  the 
mountains  between  Shuweikeh  and  Abu  Gheith,  for  I  carefully  took  them 
through  the  Wady  es  Sunt  into  the  plain,  before  dividing  them  right  and 
left  to  Ekron  on  the  north,  and  Gath  on  the  south.  It  also  appears  to  be 
a  strange  mistake  to  speak  of  that  pursuit  as  ''  short,"  which  was  ^*  until 
thou  come  to  the  valley  (Wady  es  Sunt)  and  to  the  gates  of  Ekron  " 
^'Akir)  ;  a  distance  of  15  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  20  miles  by  way  of 
Wady  es  Sunt. 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  said  enough  to  |U8tify  my  adherence  to  Eh. 
Abu  Gheith  as  the  recovered  site  of  long  lost  Gath. 

Trelawnkt  Saunders. 


THE  SITE  OF  MEGIDDO. 


In  the  modem  name  of  the  Biver  Kishon,  Nahr  el  Mukutta,  may  there 
not  be  a  trace  of  the  ancient  Megiddo,  which  no  doubt  stood  on  its  banks. 
It  is  true  that  the  meaning  of  the  modem  name  is  the  River  of  Slaughter, 
and  the  fitness  of  that  meaning  to  the  history  connected  with  the  ancient 
name,  may  account  for  the  substitution.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  alterations  of  the  same  kind,  as  Cape  Sanjak,  for  Cape  St  Jacques. 
Dr.  Bobinson  identified  M^ddo  with  Lejjun,  the  andcQt  Legio.   In  all 
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probability  the  rMnarkable  Tell  el  MatBellim,  or  Mutaaellim,  was  the  ark 
or  fortress  of  both  cities,  but  while  Lejjun  on  the  south  of  the  Tell, 
doubtlen  represoits  Legio,  it  maj  be  suggested  that  the  site  of  the  City 
of  Megiddo  is  indicated  by  the  remains  extending  northward  and  west- 
ward from  the  Tell,  includmg  el-Medineh,  or  "  the  City.''  Lieutenant  Van 
de  Yelde  places  Megiddo  on  the  Tell  itself,  but  Bobinson  uffirms  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  kind  to  show  that  a  city  ever  stood  there.  It  appears 
to  be  quite  impossible  to  separate  Megiddo  from  the  Kishon  or  Mukutta  as 
Lieutenant  Conder  propoee&  The  alluring  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
name  in  Khurbet  el  Mujedda,  is  too  heavily  counterpoised  by  its  situation 
in  the  Jordan  Valley,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Gilboa,  and  south  of 
Beisan  ;  a  situation  not  only  too  far  apart  from  Taanadi  and  the  Kishon, 
but  also  divided  from  them  by  the  bold  Heights  of  Gilboa. 

In  connecticm  with  Megiddo,  Dr.  Bobinson  has  contended  against 
identifying  Legio  with  Maximianopolis,  which  was  said  by  Jerome  to  be 
a  later  name  of  Hadad-rimmon.  In  Dr.  Bobinson's  opinion,  this  place  had 
a  more  southerly  site,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  confirmed  by  Lieute- 
nant Van  de  Yelde  (i,  355),  who  claims  Bummaneh  near  Tannuk  as  still 
retaining  the  essential  part  X}f  the  old  name  Hadad-rimmon ;  but  he  agrees 
with  Van  Bourmer  against  Bobinson  in  connecting  Legio  with  Maxi- 
mianopolis. 

10th  July,  1880.  Trklawnbt  Saundeb& 

IL 
Lieutenant  Conder  proposes  to  locate  Megiddo  by  the  Jordan  in  the 
plain  of  Beisan,  where  the  name  Mujedda  yet  remains.  In  his  *^  Handbook  ^ 
he  says  "  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records  do  not  as  yet  cast  much  light  on 
the  subject."  There  is  one  passage  of  interest  which  confirms  his  con- 
jecture. It  is  given  in  Brug9cK%  Egypt  (English  edition)  ii,  p.  106,  in  a 
poem  of  Pentaur,  of  the  time  of  Bamses  II.  It  reads  as  there  given, 
"  Describe  Bethsheal,  Thargaal,  the  Ford  of  Jirduna  how  it  is  cursed. 
Teach  me  to  know  the  passage  in  order  to  enter  into  the  city  of  Makitha, 
which  lies  in  front  of  it"    This,  if  correctly  rendered,  seems  conclusive. 

Arch.  H^dbbson. 


ON  THE  RIVER  KANAH,  THE  BOUNDARY    BETWEEN 
EPHRAIM  AND   MANASSEH. 

The  River  Kanah*  was  identified  by  Dr.  Robinsonf  with  the 
present  Wady  Elanah,  a  name  applied  to  a  part  of  the  main  channel  of 
the  system  of  watercourses  which  has  its  outfall  through  the  Nahr 
el  Auja.    The  main  channel  begins  near  Yanun,  7  miles  south-east  of 

*  Joshua  xri,  8 ;  xvii,  9. 

t  Eobinson's  "JB^).  Reaearchee,"  iii,  185  j  "Phjs.  Gkog.  Holy  Land,"  100. 
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Nablas  (Shecbem)  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  Yalley,  and  at  an  altitude  of 
2,700  feet  above  the  sea.  It  passee  through  the  Plain  (Sahel)  of  Muk- 
nah,  and  between  A  in  AbOs  and  Kuzah ;  descending  from  the 
mountains  into  the  Plain  of  Ja£fa  at  a  place  called  es-Zakur,  on  the 
south  of  Hableh.  The  highland  here  has  a  height  of  469  feet,  while 
the  plain  at  its  foot  is  only  125  feet  at  Jiljulieh.  Beyond  Jiljulieh  the 
Wady  has  a  permanent  stream  and  turns  abruptly,  running  to  the  south* 
west  for  about  4  miles  as  far  as  Tell  (Mount)  el  Mukhmar,  where  it 
receives  three  large  tributaries,  and  continues  to  the  sea  as  the  Nahr>el 
Auja  (Crooked  River).  The  outl^  into  the  Mediterranean  is  nearly 
4  miles  north  of  Jaffa. 

Stretching  across  the  country  from  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  Valley  to 
the  sea-shore,  the  Wady  Eiumh  appears  to  be  well  fitted  on  that  account 
to  mark  the  boundary  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  But  two 
objections  have  been  made  to  it  The  first,  because  it  excludes  the 
important  city  of  Shechem  (Nablds)  from  the  territory  of  Ephraim  ;  and 
the  second,  because  it  reduces  Ephraim  to  a. width  which  is  deemed  to  be 
unequal  to  the  importance  of  that  dominating  tribe.  Hence  attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  the  lUver  Kanah  with  other  watercourses 
further  north. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Map  throws  new*  light  on  the  identification 
of  the  Kiver  Kanah  with  Wady  Kanah,  through  its  exposition  of  the 
places  which  are  connected  with  the  River,*  in  the  biblical  record  of  the 
boundary.     In  Joshua  xvi,  6-8,  it  is  written  : 

*'  And  the  border  went  out  toward  the  sea  to  Micmethah  on  the  north  side 
and  the  border  went  about  eastward  unto  Taanath-Bhiloh,  and  passed  by  it  on 
the  east  to  Janohah ;  and  it  went  down  from  Janohah  to  Ataroth,  and  to 
Noarath  and  came  to  Jericho,  and  went  out  at  Jordan.  The  border  went  out 
from  Tappuah  westward  unto  the  river  £anah :  and  the  goings  out  thereof 
were  at  the  sea." 

Joshua  xvii,  7-9,  contains  a  parallel  passage,  much  amplified,  with  refer- 
ence to  Tappuah,  which  it  will  save  repetition  to  quote  further  on. 

The  interpretation  of  the  passages  receives  fresh  light  and  remarkable 
distinctness  from  the  Palestine  Exploration  Map.  Micmethah  in  Joshua 
xvi,  is  connected  with  Asher  in  Joshua  xvii,  Micmethah  is  the  starting 
point  eastward  in  chapter  xvi,  and  westward  in  chapter  xvii.  In  the 
latter,  ^  Asher  -  ham  -  Micmethah  in  the  Hebrew  is  rendered  in  the 
authorised  version  "  Asher  to  Micmethah,''  but  some  critics  consider  that 
the  Hebrew  relates  to  one  place,  and  for  this  view  there  will  be  seen  to 
be  some  foundation.  Asher  means  "  happy,"  Micmethah  means  to  sink, 
perhaps  together  the  words  may  be  translated —the  happy  depression 
or  vaJley.  On  turning  to  the  new  map  to  discover  "Ash«r-ham- 
Micmethah  that  lieth  before  Shechem,"  there  will  be  found  the  ruin 
El-Azeir  (Ashw)  in  the  Plain  of  Muknah  (Micmethah,)  just  outside 

*  In  Hebrew  Nachal,  which  like  the  Arabic  "  Wady  *'  signifies  a  torrent,  bod 
or  watercoiurse 
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Shechem,  on  the  high-  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Wady 
Kanah.  The  identification  of  Micmethah  with  the  Plain  of  Mukn&h  is 
suggested  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  R.E.,  in  his  *'  Handbook  to  the  Bible," 
page  264  ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  EU-Azeir,  except  to  insert  it  on  tiie 
map.  Following  up  the  text  eastward,  Taanath-Shiloh  was  identified  by 
Dr.  Robinson*  with  Tana,  a  ruined  site  on  the  edge  of  the  eastward  arm 
of  the  Plain  of  Muknah.  From  Tana,  the  border  "passed  by  on  the 
east  to  Janohah,"  which  has  been  identified  with  Yanun,t  a  village 
and  ruined  site  on  the  mountain  which  Ues  on  the  south  of  Tana,  and  dose 
to  the  easternmost  head  of  Wady  Kanah.  From  Yanun  (Janohab,) 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Ephraim  is  carried  on  in  Joshua  xvi  to 
Jericho  and  the  Jordan,  but  its  discussion  is  deferred,  for  the  sake  of 
pursuing  the  identification  of  the  northern  boundary  from  Asher-ham- 
Micmet^ah  (el-Azeir  in  the  Muknah)  westward.  The  text  of  Joshua 
xvii,  7,  8,  9,  is  as  follows : 

**And  the  coast  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher  to  Micmethah,  that  lieth 
before  Shechem ;  and  the  border  went  along  on  the  right  hand  unto  the 
inhabitants  of  £n-tappuah.  Now  Manasseh  had  the  land  of  Tappoah ;  but 
Tappuah  on  the  border  of  Manasseh  belonged  to  the  children  of  Ephraim ;  and 
the  coast  descended  tmto  the  river  Kanah,  southward  of  the  rirer.  These 
cities  of  Ephraim  are  among  the  cities  of  Manasseh.  The  coast  of  Manasseh 
also  vHu  on  the  north  side  of  the  riyer,  and  the  outgoings  of  it  were  at  the  sea." 

Turning  now  to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Map,  it  will  be  found 
that  between  Ain  Abus  and  the  confluence  of  Wady  Yasuf  the  Wady 
Kanah,  here  named  Wady  Jerra,  makes  a  long  bend  to  the  north,  and  in 
the  bend  is  situated  Khurbet  (ruin)  Tafsah.  This  name  is  taken  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew  "•  Tappuah  ;"  and  the  Biblical  record  appears 
to  mean  that  the  boundary,  after  following  the  Kanah  from  £l-'Azeir 
(Asher)  to  Ain  Abus,  instead  of  going  along  the  arc  formed  by  the 
northward  deflection  of  the  Wady,  strikes  a  chord-line  across  from  east  to 
west,  leaving  the  land  of  Tappuah  (Tafsah)  '^  on  the  right  hand,"  so  that 
"  Manasseh  had  the  land  of  Tappuah ;  **  although  if  the  line  of  the  Wady 
Elanah  had  been  followed  strictly,  Tappuah  would  have  belonged  to 
Ephraim.  Thus  in  agreement  with  the  sacred  text,  the  coast  here 
'^  descended  southward  of  the  river,"  and  these  cities  on  the  Ephraimite 
side,  became  *'  among  the  cities  of  Manasseh."  Still  the  text  maintAins, 
that,  *^the  coast  of  Manasseh  also  (or  nevertheless)  was  (that  is  as  a 
rule)  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  outgoings  of  it  were  at  the 
sea." 

Lieutenant  Oonder,  following  names  in  the  ''Samaritan  Chronicle" 
and  the  '*  Septuagint "  places  Tappuah  at  the  village  of  Yasuf,  which  he 
says,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Kanah  ;  ("  Handbook  to  the  Bible," 
p.  263).  But  Yasuf  is  really  at  the  head  of  the  small  branch  named 
Wady  Yasuf,  which  joins  Wady  Kanah  near  the  western  end  of  the 

*  **  Bib.  Res."  iu,  296. 

t  Van  de  Velde's  "  Trarels,"  ii,  303.     Robinson's  "  Bib.  Res."  iii,  297. 
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Tappaan  chord-line.  After  the  foregoing  explanation,  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  cany  the  boundary  so  far  south  of  the  Kanah. 

Kegarding  ^  the  outgoings  at  the  sea"  Dr.  Robinson  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  instead  of  the  boundary  of  Manasseh  following  the 
river  as  the  text  implies,  it  proceeds  probably  from  the  point  where  the 
watercourse  leaves  the  highland  in  a  direct  line  to  the  sea,  at  or  near 
Arsitf.  (Robinson's  "  Phys.  Geog.  Holy  Land,"  p.  100.)  If  this  were  not 
the  case  before  the  tribe  of  Dan  received  its r allotment,  there  is  evidence 
that  it  was  so  afterwards,  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Survey  has 
discovered  on  the  north  of  the  Nahr-el-Auja  (River  E^anah)  an  ancient 
site,  which  is  now  named  TeU  er  Rakeit,  with  which  the  Danite  town  of 
Har-Rakon  or  Rakkon  is  identified.  Dr.  Robinson's  proposal  is  thus 
confirmed. 

In  support  of  the  objections  to  the  identification  of  Wady  Elanah 
with  the  biblical  River  ELanah,  two  other  Wadys  have  been  propiosed. 

The  southernmost  is  the  Wady  esh  Shair,  in  connection  with  'Ain-el- 
Kusab  (Khassab),  at  its  source  on  the  north-western  outskirts  of. 
Shechem,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Eslamiyeh  (Mount  Ebal).  The  meaning 
of  Kanah  is  "  reedy,"  and  Kusab  is  held  to  mean  the  same."^  The  Wady 
esh  8hair,  called  also  Wady  Zeimer,  was  supposed  to  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  N^dir-el-Falik  (Falaik).  But  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Survey  has  rectified  this  error,  and  shows  that  the  outfall  is  really  through 
Nahr  Iskanderuneh,  formerly  named  Nahr  Abu  Zabura. 

The  northern  competitor  is  Nahr-el-Akhdar,  called  Nahr-el-Mefjir  in 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Map.  This  outlet  is  the  recipient  of  three 
main  channels,  viz  :  (1)  Wady  Abu  Kaslan,  rising  near  Yasid,  six  miles 
north  of  Shechem ;  (2)  Wadyes  Selhab,  rising  near  Akabeh,  12  miles 
north-east  of  Shechem  ;  and  (3)  Wady  Arak,  rising  near  Umm  el  Fahm, 
25  miles  north-west  of  Shechem.  Both  (2)  and  (3)  may  be  dismissed  as 
untenable,  because  they  take  Ephraim  so  far  north  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
Manasseh  between  Ephraim  and  Issachar.  Dothan  is  on  the  south  of 
Wady  Selhab. 

In  connection  with  both  of  the  proposals  to  find  the  River  Kanah  on 
the  north  of  Shechem,  Yasir  (Teiasir  in  the  P.E  Map)  has  been  taken 
as  the  probable  site  of  Asher.  See  Dr.  Grove's  note  on  Asher,  art. 
Manasseh,  "  Smith,  Bib.  Diet'  ii,  620.  But  Yasir  (Teiasir)  is  more  than 
12  miles  from  Shechem,  and  separated  from  it  by  three  mountain  ranges  ; 
whereas  el  Azeir  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim  (Jebel  et  Tor),  and  thus 
more  truly  "  Ueth  before  Shechem."  It  is,  however,  a  curious  circumstance 
that  Teiasir  is  found  on  a  Wady  Mukhnawy,  just  as  el-Aseir  is  on  the 
Sahel  Mukhna.  The  advocates  of  the  Wady  esh  Shair,  have,  however,  a 
much  better  Asher  for  their  purpose  in  Astret  el  Hatab,  lying  at  the 
northern  base  of  Mount  Ebal  (Jebel  Eslamiyeh),  and  in  a  Wady  connected 
with  Wady  esh  Shair.    As  no  Tappuah,  however,  can  be  found  anywhere 

•  This  identification  was  proposed  by  Rabbi  Schwarz,  and  Dr.  €hx)ve  seems  to 
prefer  it  in  his  article  **  Kanah,"  and  also  in  the  article  '*  Manasseh,"  in  Smith's 
"  Diet,  of  the  Bible." 
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north  of  Wady  Eanah,  the  oondnnon  is  in  favour  of  that  line,  where  it  is 
found  with  the  rest  of  the  points  identified.  With  regard  to  the  Efdiraimite 
city  of  Shechem,  being  found  within  the  tribal  limita  of  ManasBeh,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  parcel  of  land  which  Jacob  bought  at  Shechem 
was  bequeathed  to  Joseph,  and  although  ManaaaA  was  his  eldest  son, 
the  patriarch  Jacob's  blessing  fell  upon  Ephraim,  taking  effect  in  the 
elevation  of  Joshua,  who  ajSpears  to  have  recovered  possession  of  Jacob's 
land  at  Shechem  without  a  struggle  ;  and  having  made  the  place  his 
capital,  and  the  gathering  place  of  all  the  tribes,  it  probably  became  a 
seat  of  his  own  immediate  family  and  followers.  Perhaps  the  extoudon 
of  Manasseh  south  of  the  Kanah  was  a  compensation  to  Manaaseh  for 
the  Ephraimite  possession  of  Shechem,  and  it  may  have  been  for  the 
more  complete  satisfaction  of  Manasseh,  that  Shechem  was  surrendered 
by  Ephraim,  first  as  a  city  of  refuge  and  afterwards  to  the  Kohathite 
Levitea.  Nothing  in  subsequent  events  serves  to  tlirow  any  light  on  the 
Tf^^iftli  as  a  boundary. 

TrELAWKBT  SAUKDBRa 


NOTES  ON  DISPUTED  POINTS. 

Mr.  Bibch's  papers  must  be  regarded  as  of  great  interest  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  I  would,  however,  venture  to 
defend  myself  against  some  of  the  objections  which  he  has  raised  in  the 
previous  Quarterly  StaUtment, 

Tombs  of  the  Kings  {Quarterly  Statement,  1880,  p.  167).  Mr.  Birch 
objects  that  the  site  I  have  proposed  is  beyond  the  limits  of  Zion.  I  am, 
however,  not  aware  of  any  direct  statement  in  the  Bible  to  the  effect  that 
the  Kings  were  buried  on  Zion. 

The  Kings  were  buried  in  the  City  of  David,  which  Mr.  Birch  places 
on  OpheL  This  identification  appears  to  me  improbaUe  for  several  reasons. 
1st  It  is  contrary  to  the  account  of  Josephus  (whose  authority  Mr.  Birdi 
however  denies).  2nd.  The  wall  on  Ophel  was  not  one  enclosing ,  but  one 
outside  the  City  of  David  (2  Chronicles  xxxiii,  14).  3rd.  Millo  was  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX,  the  same  as  Akra,  and  was  in  the  City  of  David.  Mr. 
Birch  must,  it  would  seem,  either  remove  Akra  to  the  Ophel  ridge,  or  must 
discard  this  ancient  identification  of  Millo. 

*  This  question  is  one  which  of  course  presents  difficulties  or  it  would 
not  havtf  been  a  matter  of  dispute  for  the  last  haJf  century.  Theories 
however,  which  discard  the  evidence  of  Josephus  and  other  ancient 
authorities  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  be  lees  satisfactory  than  those  which 
aim  at  reconciling  every  ancient  account 

The  reason  why  I  have  supposed  Asa  and  Ahaziah  not  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  David  is  that  each  is  recorded  to  have  been  buried 
in  his  own  sepulchre  (2  Chronicles  xvi^    14 ;    2  Kings  ix,  28).     It  is 
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possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Birch's  view  is  more  correct,  and  it  is  also 
not  improbable  that  the  tomb  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Kings  contained  11  or  12  Kokim,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  plan 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  (April,  1877,  p.  78). 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Birch's  argument  lies  in  his  appeal  to  the  fact 
that  Boyal  tombs  existed  on  Ophel  (Nehemiah  iii,  16),  called  "  the  sepul- 
chres of  David."  This  fact  cannot  be  denied,  but  as  the  word  is  used  in 
the  plural  C^^*^),  and  as  David  himself  can  only  have  occupied  one 
sepulchre,  we  are  forced  to  understand  this  expression  as  elliptical,  and 
as  meaning  "  sepulchres  of  the  House  of  David."  I  have  endeavoured 
(though  perhaps  too  briefly)  to  explain  in  the  "  Handbook  to  the  Bible " 
(p.  341),  that  these  Boyal  sepulchres  on  Ophel  are  identical  with  the 
"  field  of  burial  of  the  Kings  "  (2  Chronidea  xxvi,  23),  where  Uzziah  was 
buried — a  place  distinct  from  the  Boyal  cemetery  in  the  City  of  David,  and 
probably  the  same  as  the  "  garden  of  Uzzah  "  (2  Kings  xxi,  18),  where  also 
Manasseh  and  Amon  (verse  26)  were  buried. 

This  Boyal  Cemetery  in  a  garden  belonging  to  the  King's  house  may 
naturally  be  placed  on  Ophel,  where  was  the  Boyal  garden  (Nehemiah  iii, 
15),  and  the  King's  high  house.  Josephus  makes  the  same  distinction  in 
speaking  of  Manasseh  as  having  been  buried  in  his  own  garden  (Ant  X 
3,  2),  and  states  that,  as  a  leper,  Uzziah  was  excluded  from  the  city  (Ant 
IX,  10-4). 

That  Solomon's  palace  stood  on  Ophel,  is  I  believe,  generally  under- 
stood, and  is  rendered  very  dear  by  several  passages  in  the  Bible.  To  this 
palace  the  Boyal  garden  naturally  belonged,  but  it  is  equally  clear  from 
other  passages  that  this  palace  was  not  in  the  City  of  David  (1  Kings  ix, 
24 ;  2  Chronides  viii,  11).  The  tombs  in  the  City  of  David  cannot  there- 
fore, it  would  seem,  have  existed  on  the  Ophel  spur.  The  Boyal  palace 
seems  still  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Nehemiah  iii,  25),  but 
the  usual  explanation  of  the  expression  ^*  House  of  David  "  (Nehemiah  xii, 
37)  is,  as  Mr.  Birch  admits,  that  it  refers  to  the  tombs  on  Ophel  already 
noticed  in  the  same  place.  David  probably  never  built  any  palace,  but 
lived  in  the  Fort  of  Zion,  in  the  City  of  David,  which  according  to 
Josephus,  was  the  Upper  City  or  Market 

As  regards  the  translation  "  westwards  to  the  City  of  David  "  we  have 
the  authority  of  Keil,  and  of  Dr.  Davidson,  that  this  is  the  natural  and 
correct  rendering.  I  do  not  think  that  its  occurrence  in  another  passage 
(2  Chronicles  xxii,  14),  creates  any  serious  difficulty,  although  in  both 
passages,  the  direction  is,  if  we  speak  with  the  precision  of  modem  times, 
"  sout^- westwards  "  rather  than  westwards. 

As  to  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Birch  finds  with  regard  to  the  procession 
passing  from  the  Fountain  G^te  (Nehemiah  xii,  37),  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  The  passage  is  not  very  clear  because  it  is  so  concisely  worded. 
The  general  course  is  suffidently  certain  from  Siloam  towards  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  Haram,  but  whether  the  course  was  above  the  house  (or 
tomb)  of  David,  or  whether  the  "  going  up  "  of  the  wall  only  were  above  Ae 
same,  I  must  leave  to  better  scholars  to  determine. 
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The  questions  here  raised  have  been  disputed  ever  since  the  time  of 
Thrupp  and  Williams,  and  are  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  argument  which 
I  wish  to  bring  forwutl  as  clearly  as  I  am  able  is  this : — 

1.  Solomon's  palace  was  on  OpheL    It  was  not  in  the  CSty  of  David. 

Therefore  the  City  of  David  was  not  on  OpM ;  or  again 

2.  Manasseh  built  a  wall  on  OpheL    This  wall  wn  sei  in  the  City  of 

David.    Therefore  the  City  of  David  was  not  on  Ophel ;  or 
again 

3.  Millo  was  in  the  City  of  David.    Millo,  according  to  the  Jews 

was  Akra.    Therefore  Millo  was  not  Ophel. 
Ingenious  as  is  Mr.  Birch's  theory,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  nunes 
Sion,  Moriah,  Akra,  Ophel  and  Millo,  all  applied  to  the  one  narrow  ndgv, 
and  that  the  lai-ger  hills  of  the  city  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  by  any 
distinctive  name. 

C.  R  C. 


NEW  IDENTIFICATIONS. 


Chephar  Haanmumai  (Joshua  xviii,  24).  I  have  hesitated  to  identify 
this  site  with  the  ruin  of  Kefr  ^Ana^  north  of  Bethel,  but  when  the  boun- 
dary of  Benjamin  is  laid  down  on  the  map  it  appears  that  the  situation  of 
the  ruin  in  question  agrees  well  with  the  description  of  the  border  descend- 
ing southwards  to  Bethel  (verse  13),  and  we  thus  obtain  another  point 
on  a  part  of  the  line  which  was  before  not  well  indicated. 

Jezred  (of  Judah).  The  situation  of  the  ancient  ruin  called  Sirreh 
would  agree  well  with  the  probable  position  of  this  town.  (Joshua  xv,  56.) 
The  name  is  not  very  close,  though  the  loss  of  the  final  L,  and  the  change 
of  Zain  to  Sad  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  The  ruin  lies  west  of  Juttah, 
( Yuttcth),  the  name  preceding  Jezreel  on  the  list  We  may  also  compare 
the  form  Izar  which  Josephus  gives  for  Jezreel  (Ant  V III,  13-8)  in  speaking 
of  the  capital  of  Ahab. 

The  Negeb.  Many  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  may  be  identified  with 
cities  north  of  Beersheba  and  west  of  the  Debir  hills.  The  following  occur 
close  together  in  this  district,  being  newly  identified  from  the  Survey  Sheets 
with  exception  of  the  first : — 


1.  En  Rimmon 

Umm  er  RumdnU/L 

2.  Aifhi^fi 

'AaeOeh. 

3.  Hormah 

Bordn. 

4.  Beth  Birei 

Btreh. 

5.  Baalah 

Umm  Baghlek. 

6.  Etam 

'AMn, 

Umm  Deimneh. 

a  Sharuhen 

TeU  Sheria'k, 

9.  Bethul 

BeULeyi 

these  I  have  abready 

proposed  in  former  numbers  of  the 

Some  of 
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Qtiarta^yy  but  a  comparison  of  the  above  list  with  the  map  will  serve  to 
show  that  they  all  belong  to  one  district — ^the  rolling  chalk  downs  of  the 
Negeb  north  of  Beersheba. 

C.  R  C. 


TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

The  valuable  and  interesting  paper  contributed  to  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Statement  has,  we  may  perhaps  feel  justified  in  sa3dng,  entirely 
destroyed  the  basis  on  which  Brugsch's  theory  of  the  topography  of  the 
Exodus  is  founded.  The  following  notes  may,  it  is  hoped,  prove  of  use  in 
connection  with  this  important  question. 


An  important  element  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  which  Mr. 
Greville  Chester  does  not  seem  to  allude,  is  the  rapid  formation  of  land,  and 
advance  of  the  shore  line,  due  to  the  annual  deposit  of  the  Nile  mud  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  The  shore  in  the  Pelusiac  Bay  has  been  proved  by 
actual  observation  to  be  advancing  seawards  at  the  rate  of  52  yards  per 
annum,  and  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Fowler,  C.E.,  the  Nile 
deposits  no  less  than  three  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  mud  annually,  or  an 
area  of  4  square  miles  added  to  the  Delta  of  the  river,  and  to  the  Levantine 
shore  line.  A  strong  current  sets  from  the  Nile  mouths  eastwards,  and  as 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north,  a  series  of  bars  are  formed, 
behind  which  the  mud  gradually  consolidates  into  an  alluvial  tract,  and 
this  especially  in  the  Pelusiac  Bay,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  S'ald,  where 
the  shoaling  is  a  constant  source  of  danger  and  expense. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  his  opinion  (II,  5),  all  Egypt  ei^^pt  the 
Theban  Nome  was  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Memphis  (or  some  30 
centuries  before  the  Exodus),  a  marshy  tract,  and  that  none  of  those 
districts  which  afterwards  existed  south  of  Lake  Moeris  (which  was  near 
Memphis)  were  then  above  water.  He  considers  that  the  Nile  Delta  was 
originally  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  (II,  11),  and  he  remarks  that  if  the 
Nile  had  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea  nothing  could  have  prevented  its  being 
entirely  filled  up  by  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  river.  Herodotus  was 
apparently  unaware  that  the  Pelusiac  brandi  of  the  Nile,  which  in  his 
time  was  silted  up,  had  in  all  probability  actually  done  what  he  suggests, 
and  had  formed  an  isthmus  of  marshy  ground  with  lakes  dividing  the  Bed 
Sea  from  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  (about  147  A.D.),  degrees  of  latitude  are 
marked,  and  no  part  of  the  Delta  is  shown  as  being  north  of  31''  N.  Lat 
whereas  the  land  now  extends  40  minutes  further  nortL  The  central 
part  of  the  Delta  is  that  which  appears  to  have  formed  latest,  and  thus 
while  the  sites  of  Zoan  and  Bubastis  are  found  on  the  east,  no  ancient 
cities  (so  far  as  the  map  informs  us)  existed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Delta 
between  the  branches  of  the  river. 
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From  these  considerationB  it  becomes  apparent  that,  in  addition  to  the 
very  cogent  objections  which  Mr.  Greyille  Chester  has  stated  to  the  iden- 
tification of  the  Yftm  Suph  with  the  great  lagoon  near  el  Gelaeh,  and 
the  narrow  bar  which  contains  it  with  the  path  of  the  Israelites,  there  is 
this  further  objection—that  in  all  probability  neither  the  bar  nor  the 
lagoon  existed  at  all  at  the  early  historic  period  of  the  Exodus.  The  old 
Serbonian  bog  has  no  doubt  long  since  become  dry,  as  the  present  lagoon 
appears  also  likely  in  time  to  become,  and  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Greville  Chester  that  the  Gelseh  is  merely  a  great  sand-dune  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  confirmation  <^  this  view. 

It  would  seem  probable  for  the  same  reason  that  the  marshes  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  represented  by  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  Birket 
Balah,  and  Birket  Timsah,  were  more  extensive  formerly  than  after  the 
silting  up  of  the  Pelnsiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  would  seem  strange  if  no 
account  of  the  crossing  of  these  marshes  were  traceable  in  the  BiWcal 
account  of  the  Exodua 

IL 

Br.  Brugsch  has  made  out  a  strong  case  fen*  the  identification  of  the 
Land  of  Goshen  with  the  Arabian  Nome  of  Lower  Egypt,  south  of  the 
great  city  of  Zoan  or  Tania  But  whether  the  Barneses  of  the  Book  of 
Bxodus  were  in  reality  the  same  city  as  Zoan  appears  to  be  open  to  question, 
it  has  indeed  been  proposed  to  bring  down  the  date  of  the  Exodus  to  the 
time  of  Rameses  II  (Miamun),  for  the  very  reason  that  the  city  Rameses  is 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  that  Zoan  was  only  known  as  the 
City  of  Barneses  from  the  time  of  Bameses  II,  but  this  theory  fails  alto- 
gether to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  '*  Land  of  Bameses  "  is  noticed  in  the 
Bible  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph  (Genesis  xlvii,  11),  for  no  chronolpgist 
has  endeavoured  as  yet  to  prove  that  the  date  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt 
can  have  been  as  late  as  the  time  of  Bameses  II.  The  LXX  translators, 
and  Josephus  believed  the  starting-point  of  the  Exodus  to  have  been  much 
further  south-west,  and  nearer  to  Memphis  than  to  Zoan,  and  an  element 
of  uncertainty  is  thus  introduced  into  the  strongest  part  of  Dr.  Brugach's 
theory. 

Admitting  however,  that  the  identification  of  Zoan  with  the  city 
Barneses  is  probable,  several  grave  practical  difficulties  still  remain.  Dr. 
Brugsch  has  assumed  that  the  Israelites'  journey  thence  to  Etham  occnined 
a  single  day,  whereas  we  may  gather  from  the  Bible  that  it  took  two  days 
to  reach  the  latter  place  (Exodus  xii,  37,  and  xiii,  20),  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  identified  with  the  site  of  Tell  DufneL  The  third 
day's  march  (or  the  second  according  to  Brugsch,  who  makes  the  first  day's 
journey  extend  over  20  miles),  was,  he  supposes,  from  Etham  to  the  hill  of 
el  Gelseh,  a  total  distance  oi  40  miles. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  even  when  hastening  from  their 
enemies,  the  Israelites,  with  women,  children,  flocks  and  herds  can  have 
gone  more  than  about  10  miles  in  a  day's  march,  and  Mr.  Greville  Chester, 
while  considering  the  supposed  Etham  to  have  been  within  two  days'  easy 
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joumej  id  S6n  (or  Zoan)  appears  to  have  occupied  three  days  in  trayelling 
over  the  route  which  Brugsch  supposes  the  Israelites  to  have  passed  over 
in  one. 

ni. 

If  then  the  distances  implied  by  Brugsch,  are  impossible,  and  if  the 
supposed  route  along  the  sandspit  was  not  only  an  unnecessary  d6tour,  but 
was  also  impossible,  because  no  such  spit  then  existed,  it  remains  to  inquire 
where  did  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  really  occur. 

The  name  Yam  Suph,  or  *^  sea  of  rushes  "  is  applied  in  several  passages 
of  the  Bible  to  the  Bed  Sea,  including  both  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  that  of 
Akabah  (Numbers  xxziii,  10 ;  1  Kings  ix,  26),  but  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Suph  (used  elsewhere  to  signify  the  rushes  of  which  Moses*  ark  was 
made,  Ezodu^  ii,  3),  suggests  that  the  name  originally  appliea  to  a  lacus- 
trine region,  or  freshwater  marsh,  and  was  gradually  extended  to  include 
the  whole  Sea. 

A  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  by  natural  causes  the  driving  back 
of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  through  the  agency  of  an  east  wind,  and 
this  has  furnished  Dr.  Brugsch  with  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  sup- 
posed identification  of  the  "  Sea  of  Bushes  "  with  a  lagoon  where  no  rushes 
it  now  appears),  can  ever  have  grown.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  the 
word  used  in  the  Hebrew  (Kadim)  is  correctly  rendered.  It  may  mean 
simply  "  contrary  "  without  reference  to  direction.  The  LXX  translate  it 
(<  south,"  and  Jerome  gives  urem^  or  '*  burning,''  as  his  interpretation. 
An  east  wind  would,  however,  affect  the  marshes  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
equally  with  the  lagoon  indicated  by  Dr.  Brugsch. 

If  we  accept  the  identification  of  Etham  with  Tell  Dufneh  as  probable, 
the  site  of  Migdol  should  be  sought  within  10  miles  of  that  place,  and  the 
natural  reading  of  the  scriptural  narrative  (Exodus  xiv,  2)  would  place 
Pi-ha-hiroth  not  far  oflf,  and  Baalzephon  within  view.  The  words  of  the 
Biblical  passage  seem  according  to  our  version,  and  also  according  to  the 
LXX  rendering,  to  imply  a  change  of  direction  or  aretum  march,  which  is 
not  easily  explained,  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  word  used 
(■OttT*)  might  perhaps  be  better  rendered  abide,  (from  the  root  ^tZT),  and 
in  this  case  the  topography  becomes  at  once  very  easily  explicable. 

Pi-ha-hiroth  is  rendered  "Entrance  to  the  Gulfa"by  Brugsch,  but 
Gesenius  derives  the  name  from  a  Coptic  word  signifying  "  pastures,"  and 
this  agrees  well  with  the  translation  given  by  the  LXX,  *nav\€»s, "  farms  " 
or  "  pastures.'' 

Thus  modified,  the  conmiand  to  the  Israelites  would  stand  as  follows  : — 

"  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  abide  and  encamp  before 
the  pastures  between  Migdol  (the  watch-tower),  and  the  sea  over  against 
Baalzephon  ("  the  northern  ridge  "). 

The  site  of  Migdol  is  as  yet  not  well  fixed.  Mr.  Greville  Chester  con- 
siders that  the  remains  at  Tell  ee  Samiit  ("  hillock  of  acacias")  are  too  in- 
significant to  allow  of  Brugsch's  doubtful  identification,  and  the  site  of  Tell 
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el  Htr  seemg  too  near  to  Peluaiiim  to  satisfy  the  requirementa  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary.  The  Baalzephon  of  Brugsch  has  also  been  proved 
aa  napossible  identification,  and  no  certain  recovery  of  the  name  has  been 
suggested^  altiliough  the  title  occurs  as  distinguishing  the  god  Amon  in  the 
Egyptian  inscrq)tioBaL  Nevertheless,  there  i4)pears  to  be  many  drcum- 
gtances  which  favour  the  site  proposed  below  for  the  croasiDg  of  the  so-called 
Bed  Sea,  near  the  present  ruin  oi  el  Kantarah. 

1st  The  lakes  and  marshes  must  here  have  presented  a  formidable 
obstacle  before  the  silting  up  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  must 
have  been  crossed  by  the  Israelites,  of  which  crossing  we  have  no  account, 
unless  it  be  the  passage  of  the  Yam  Suph,  or  Sea  of  Rushes,  rendered  Bed 
Sea  in  the  EngUJoh  Version. 

2nd.  The  scene  of  the  supposed  crossing  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
last  station  of  the  Israelites  at  Etham,  agreeing  with  the  view  that  the  site 
of  Pi-ha-hiroth  was  to  be  sought  in  this  vicinity.  While  the  fresh  water 
of  the  Nile  was  carried  down  towards  this  district  it  may  probably 
have  presented  good  pasture  land,  and  the  rushes  which  grew  in  the  Nile 
and  formed  the  ark  of  Moses  (Suph)  would  also  no  doubt  be  found  in  Uie 
swampy  marshes  near  the  Pelusiac  Mouth. 

3rd.  The  driving  back  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  would  have  probably  formed  a  shallow  bar  at  its  mouth, 
and  rendered  possible  the  crossing  of  the  swamps  or  lakes,  which  on  this 
theory  are  supposed  to  have  then  occupied  the  part  of  the  isthmus  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  Necho's  Canal,  in  W.  Tameil&t,  we  are  led 
to  conclude  that  even  in  his  time  (11  centuries  after  the  Exodus),  the  head 
of  the  Qulf  of  Suez  was  further  north  than  it  now  is. 

I  would  suggest  then  for  the  consideration  of  students,  that  the  passage 
of  the  Bed  Sea  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  lakes  near  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  some- 
where between  Birket  Balah  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  near  the  ruin  of  el 
Kantarah  ("the  arch"). 

A  reference  to  the  map  published  with  Mr.  Greville  Chester's  paper 
will  show  that  this  passage  is  within  a  da/s  march  (10  or  12  miles)  of  the 
probable  site  of  Etham  (Tell  Defneh),  where  presumably  the  Pelusiac 
branch  formerly  dischaiged  into  the  Mediterranean  before  forming  the 
marshy  ground  which  now  surrounds  Lake  Menzaleh  (see  Pcdestine  Expto- 
ration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement y  July,  1880,  p.  145.)  On  this  map  also, 
the  spits  and  bars  which  now  form  the  shore  line  of  the  Pelusiac  Bay 
are  clearly  shown,  while  a  comparison  of  various  recent  surveys  would 
convince  the  inquirer  that  these  shoals  are  ever  steadily  moving  north- 
wards as  the  Nile  annually  brings  down  the  African  soil  to  form  a  semi- 
consolidated  delta,  ci  which  in  the  time  of  Moses,  not  a  trace  was  as  yet 
visible. 

G  R  C. 
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HIDING  PLACES  IN  CANAAN. 

I.- JEREMIAH'S   GIRDLE    AND    FARAH. 

In  order  that  the  prophet  might  mar  a  new  girdle  (Jer.  xiii,  1 — 11),  does 
it  not  really  seem  a  needless  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  for  him  to 
go  twice  to  Euphrates  when  the  nearest  point  of  the  river  is  about  400 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  ? 

But  how  otherwise  is  the  difficulty  to  be  explained  ?  "  It  was  done 
only  in  a  vision  "  say  some ;  but  this  is  most  unsatisfactory,  as  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  stated  in  the  narrative.  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  not  liking 
the  vision  nor  yet  the  long  journey,  states  that  internal  evidence  allows  of 
its  transporting  Jeremiah  for  7  years  for  safety  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euphrates,  so  that  the  prophet  has  the  long  journey  only  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  his  stay.  An  unmentioned  visit  to — with  a  sojourn  at 
— the  Euphrates  seems  however  to  me,  as  great  a  difficulty  as  the  one  it  is 
meant  to  solve. 

Grotius  thinks  that  the  girdle  hidden  at  Euphrates  represented  Judah 
in  exile  at  Babylon  :  if  the  Bible  said  so,  the  question,  of  course,  would  be 
at  once  settled,  but  as  it  does  not,  it  is  simply  a  conjecture  to  be  taken  on 
its  own  merits. 

What  then  are  we  to  do  ?  Look  closely  at  the  narrative.  "  Take  the 
girdle  ....  and  arise,  go  to  Euphrates,  and  hide  it  there  in  a  hole 
of  the  rock,^  The  Hebrew  word  for  rock  (Sela)  always  means  a  cltf,  and 
the  Speaker's  Commentary  adds  that  there  are  no  ciiifs  by  the  Euphrates 
near  Babylon.  Accordingly  if  it  were  admitted  that  Jeremiah  might  have 
gone  to  that  city,  he  would  still  have  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Pyke  (a 
hundred  miles  distant)  in  order  to  find  a  diff. 

Then  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  Ephrath  or  Ephrata  {i.e.^  Bethlehem) 
instead  of  Euphrates,  but  this  requires  the  Hebrew  letter  aleph  to  have 
been  omitted  four  times  in  this  passage,  a  eerious  alteration  in  the  original 
text,  so  that  G^senius  rejects  the  suggestion. 

Besides  a  "  Sela"  or  cliff  is  not  (so  far  aa  I  know)  to  be  found  quU*! 
dote  to  Bethlehem. 

The  true  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  simplicity  itself.  First,  the 
Hebrew  letters  making  the  word  "  Phrath  "  (translated  Euphrates)  cannot 
in  this  case  consistently  with  Biblical  usage,  mean  the  well  known  river. 
In  addition  to  this  passage,  the  word  occurs  just  15  times  in  the  Bible 
and  refers  in  every  case  to  the  River  Euphrates,  but  then  (be  it  observed) 
the  word  *'  river  "  is  added  in  13  instances,  and  in  the  two  remaining  caaes 
the  expressions  are  "Carchemish  by  Euphrates"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  20), 
and  "  When  thou  comest  to  Babylon  ....  cast  it  into  the  midst  of 
Euphrates"  (Jer.  li,  61 — 63).  Thus  the  two  places  specified  define  what 
is  meant  by  "  Phrath,"  but  in  this  passage  we  have  timply  the  expression 
"to  Euphrates"  (thrice)  and  " by  Euphrates"  (once),  and  no  mention  of 
**  the  river"  or  of  anyplace. 
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About  3  miles  N.E.  of  Anathoth  is  a  most  picturesque  spot, — a  gorge 
between  savage  rocks,  frequented  bj  wild  pigeons.  Here  a  copious  stream, 
abounding  with  fish,  gushes  forth  : — altogether  it  is  the  very  place  for  a 
picnic.  It  is  called  F&rah,  and  represents  the  ancient  Parah  of  Benjamin 
( JosL  xviii,  23).    This  is  imdoubtedly  the  place  to  which  Jeremiah  waa  sent. 

Here  in  the  rocks  we  have  the  dif  required,  and  the  identical  Hebrew 
letters  thrice  translated  '^  to  Euphrates  "  mean  also  (when  the  points  are 
omitted)  **  to  Parah."  The  only  alteration  in  the  text  needed  in  order  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  this  passage,  is  that  to  read  ^*  at  Parah  "  instead  of 
*^  by  Euphrates  "  we  must^iM^  once  change  the  letter  Tau  into  ffe,  a  very 
slight  correction  indeed. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  as  Euphrates  was  a  world-wide  known 
name  and  Parah  only  an  obscure  place,  accidentally  or  intentionally  the 
He  was  by  some  one  altered  into  a  Tau,  so  that  the  passage  became  more 
intelligible  to  the  ancient  scribe,  but  most  difficult  to  the  modem  critic. 

W.  F.  BiBCH. 


THE   ROCK  RIMMON  AND  GIBEAH. 

In  favour  of  the  site  east  of  Jeb'a,  and  in  reply  to  Lieutenant  Conder's 
further  objection  on  p.  173,  it  may  be  added  : 

L  That  the  direction  of  the  Flight  was  apparently  ecutward^  ''They 
chased  them  and  trode  them  down  with  ease  (unto)  over  against  Gibeah 
tovHird  the  suTirrisinff/'    Judges  xz,  43. 

IL  A  wrong  identification  must  not  be  used  as  an  argument^  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  groundless  mistake  to  put  the  battle-field  at  Jeb'a  (Greba) 
"  only  a  mile  and  a-half"  or  two  miles  from  the  cave,  since  "the  men  of 
Israel  rose  up  out  of  their  place  and  put  themselves  in  array  at  Baal- 
tamar  "  (Judges  xx,  33),  "  which  Jewish  tradition  identifies  with  the  lai*ge 
ruin  'Att&ra "  ("  Handbook,"  404),  three  miles  north-west  of  Jeb'a,  and 
nearly  five  miles  from  the  cave. 

The  qu^tion  about  Geba  and  Gibeah,  names  often  confused  or  inter- 
changed in  the  Hebrew,  requires  notice  : 

(A)  Geba,  the  priestly  city  (Joshua  xxi,  17  ;  Isaiah  x,  29),  apparently 
called  Gaba  in  Joshua  xviii,  24,  and  "  Gibeah  in  the  field  "  in  Judges  xx, 
31,  and  "  Geba  of  Benjamin,"  1  Kings  xv,  22,  may  be  rec<^gnised  with 
certainty  in  the  present  Jeb'a. 

(B)  Gibeah  (Judges  xix,  13,  etc.)  must  have  been  close  to  the  great 
north  road,  for  the  Levite  on  his  way  from  Bethlehem  to  the  house  of 
Ck>d  (?at  Shiloh  or  Bethel),  proposed  to  lodge  "  in  Gibeah  or  in  Ramah'' 
(Er  Bam),  and  "the  sun  went  down  upon  them  when  they  were  by 
(=c^ow  fiy)  Gibeah    .    .    .     and  they  turned  aside  thither"  (Judges  xix. 
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13-15).  It  is  abeord  to  sappose  that  lie  went  to  Gebe  (JeVa),  quite  out  of 
his  way,  whose  inhabitants  ought  to  have  been  priests  and  not  Benjamitas 
(Judges  xix,  16). 

A  mile  beyond  Tuleil  el  Ftd  the  road  divides,  leading  in  one  direction 
towards  Bethel,  in  the  other  towards  Jeb'a.  This  is  in  striking  agreement 
with  Judges  zx,  31,  '*  The  children  of  Benjamin  went  out  against  the 
people,  and  were  drawn  away  from  the  city ;  and  they  began  to  smite  of 
the  people,  and  kill,  as  at  other  times,  in  the  highways  of  which  one  goeth  up 
to  the  hoitse  of  Ood  (i.e.,  Beth-ei),  and  the  other  to  Gibeah  in  the  fiddP 
This  statement  seems  to  me  to  utterly  preclude  Jeb'a  from  being  the 
Gibeah  in  question,  and  to  require  us  to  place  the  latter  at  or  quite  close 
to  Tuleil  el  Fill,  independently  of  the  favourable  but  unreliable  statements 
of  Josephus  and  Jerome.  That  the  ambush  was  concealed  in  a  cave  as 
stated  in  Quarterly  Statementy  1877,  pp.  104,  105,  is  quite  out  the  question, 
as  '*  Israel  set  liers  in  wait  round  about  Gibeah.  These  could  easily  conceal 
themselves  in  "  the  meadows ''  (t.e.,  open  plain)  among  the  com,  four  months 
before  "  the  dance  in  the  vineyards"  (Judges  xxi,  21).  The  expression 
"  turned  aside  "  (xix,  15)  applies  as  well  to  Tuleil  el  Fill  as  to  Jebd,  being 
in  Hebrew  identical  with  "  turned  in  "  (xviii,  3  ;  xix,  11). 

•  (C)  Oibeah  of  Saul  cannot  be  identical  with  Geba,  being  named  along 
with  it  in  Isaiah  x,  29.  At  it  there  occurs  among  a  number  of  cities. 
Lieutenant  Condor's  conjecture  that  it  was  a  diitrict  and  not  a  city  seems 
to  me  inadmissible. 

Its  mention  between  Bamah  and  Gallim  appears  further  to  require  it 
to  have  been  visible  between  these  two  places  in  the  panorama  as  seen 
from  Geba  {Quarterly  Statement j  1878,  p.  133).  Thus  we  may  identify  it : 
(1)  with  Gibeah  at  Tuleil  el  FAl,  or  (2),  possibly  with  the  hill-top  south-west 
of  Jeb'a,  as  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  it  still  bears  the  name 
of  "  the  King's  ruin." 

On  the  assumption  that  *Uhe  city  "  (1  Samuel  xx,  42)  was  the  residence 
of  both  Jonathan  and  Saul,  (2)  seems  to  me*to  agree  best  with  the  story 
and  with  the  mention  of  ^the  mountain**  (Hebr.  Har,  A.  V.  hill)  in 
2  Samuel  xxi,  9. 

III.  I  certainly  do  understand  Mr.  Kerr  to  place  Naarath  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Ephraim,  and  therefore  must  object  to  its  being 
described  :  (1),  as  "  the  border  town  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,"  and  (2), 
as  affording  an  indication  of  the  line  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Benjamin. 
If  I  am  mistaken,  I  shall  be  glad  for  my  error  to  be  clearly  pointed  out, 
as  the  point  seems  to  affect  the  border  of  Benjamin. 

W.  F.  Birch. 
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PHCENICIAN  INSCRIPTION  IN  THE  POOL  OF  SILOAM. 

A  anEAT  deal  has  been  written  about  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  all 
kinds  of  hypotheaes  have  been  propounded  about  the  canal  by  which  the 
water  is  carried  from  the  Virgin's  Fountain  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  All  in- 
vestigators are  agreed  in  maintaining  that  it  is  a  piece  of  very  ancient  work- 
manship, and  many  of  them  try  to  prove  its  connectiun  with  the  waterwoi^a 
made  by  King  Hezekiah — but  every  theory  that  has  hitherto  been 
put  forward  regarding  it  has  been  founded  on  guesswork,  and  I  had  very 
little  hope  that  we  should  ever  arrive  at  any  certainty  respecting  its  age. 
An  accidental  occun*ence  has,  however,  led  me  to  believe  that  we  shall  in 
course  of  time  learn  something  definite  about  this  aqueduct  A  short 
time  ago,  one  of  my  pupils,  when  climbing  down  the  southern  side  of  it, 
stumbled  over  the  broken  bits  of  rock  and  fell  into  the  water.  On  rising 
to  the  surface,  he  discovered  some  marks  like  letters  on  the  wall  of  rock. 

1  set  off  with  the  necessary  things  to  examine  his  discovery,  and  on 
thoroughly  investigating  the  place  I  found  beside  the  eastern  wsdl  of  rock 
a  very  smooth  level  about  25  feet  distant  from  the  (southern)  entrance, 
round  which  the  rock  stood  up  like  a  kind  of  frame  surrounding  a  tablet 
sunk  about  half-an-inch  below  it.  It  appeared  to  be  smooth  and  polished, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  rock  was  left  quite  rough.    This  tablet  is  about 

2  ft  2  ins.  broad  and  high,  but  as  it  goes  right  down  into  the  water  I 
could  not  measure  the  height  exactly.  The  rock  rises  quite  7  ft  above  the 
tablet  to  the  top,  and  opposite  it,  on  the  western  side,  is  a  niche  hewn  in 
the  rock,  where  the  maker  of  the  tablet  must  have  placed  his  lamp. 

There  is  an  inscription  on  the  tablet  consisting  of  8  or  10  lines ;  the  leUert 
are  very  small  indeed ;  unfortunately  they  are  not  very  deeply  engraved, 
and  have  become  more  indistinct  because  of  a  deposit  of  silicate  that  has 
gradually  covered  them  in  course  of  time ;  a  squeeze  of  them  on  paper 
was  therefore  very  inadequate :  many  of  the  letters,  being  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  colour,  are  still  quite  recognisable,  but  are  not  sharply  enough  cut 
to  admit  of  an  impression  of  them  being  taken.  As  far  aa  I  could  judge 
the  letters  are  Phoenician,  but  you  must  judge  for  yourself  on  that  point 
from  the  squeeze. 

Before  we  can  have  an  exact  copy,  a  perfect  squeeze,  the  following 
measures  must  be  resorted  to.  In  Ck)lonel  Wilson's  "  Ordnance  Survey  Plan 
of  Jerusalem,"  the  depth  of  the  Virgin's  Fountain  is  given  as  2*087  ft,  and 
that  of  the  present  bottom  of  the  western  end  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  where 
the  spring  flows  out,  is  also  put  down  as  2*087  ft  This  shows  that  the  water 
merely  flows  through  the  canal  with  what  it  has  gained  from  the  Virgin's 
Fountain  which  generally  rises  to  3  ft  In  Dr.  Tomer's  opinion,  and  in 
that  of  Colonel  Warren  ("  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  p.  238),  the  canal  is  so 
low  in  several  places  (especially  in  the  middle),  that  one  can  see  that  it 
used  to  be  higher.  **  Sand,  rolling  stones,  and  mud,"  are  to  be  found 
there.  See  what  Cblonel  Warren  says  of  his  investigation  of  the  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  240th  page  of  his  book.    Thus  one  sees  that  the  canal 
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has  got  not  a  little  choked  up  with  rubbish  in  the  course  of  years,  and 
that  its  bed  is  rather  higher  than  it  used  to  be.  As  the  tablet  with  the 
inscription  is  now  partially  sunk  in  the  water,  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case  in  the  old  time,  it  is  apparent  that  the  canal  is  very  much  filled 
up  with  broken  rock,  etc.,  in  this  place  also.  This  is  assuredly  the  case 
with  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  through  which  the  little  stream  flowa  In 
order  to  lay  bare  the  tablet  with  the  inscription  and  thus  get  at  it  properly 
it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  workmen  to  make  a  ditch  through  the 
pool  (so  as  to  lower  the  water),  either  to  bring  it  to  its  former  level,  or  at 
any  rate  to  make  its  bed  2  or  3  ft  deeper.  This  could  easily  be  done,  and 
then  it  might  go  through  the  dam,  and  by  this  means  the  canal  would  be 
emptied  10  ft  further  up  than  where  the  table  is.  There  would  also  be 
no  further  stoppage  of  the  water,  which  would  have  a  free  course  through 
the  canal  down  which  it  would  run  in  a  stream  of  about  an  inch  deep, 
and  over  it  a  board  might  be  laid  on  which  one  could  stand  and  work 
comfortably.  Perhaps  the  silicate  might  be  removed  by  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  then  a  perfect  impression  could  be  taken  of  the  inscription. 

The  work  would  be  better  done  if  it  were  done  with  the  consent  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  municipality,  and  so  far  there  are  few  difficulties 
in  the  way— but  an  outlay  of  about  ^25  (and  perhaps  more),  would  have 
to  be  made.    I  am  quite  willing  to  undertake  the  work  if  it  is  desired. 

I  told  Dr.  Chaplin  about  it  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  go  and  see  it, 
so  he  will  perhaps  send  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen. 

As  the  paper  used  to  take  off  the  impression  was  partly  in  the  water, 
it  was  quite  wet,  and  tore  in  taking  it  off  the  stone. 

If  the  surface  of  the  water  were  lowered  in  the  canal  it  must  also  be 
lowered  in  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  and  then  we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
find  out  where  the  water  comes  from,  a  matter  that  still  remain  unknown. 
Later  on  I  shall  send  a  short  paper  with  drawings  of  the  Pool 

C.  Schick. 


ZELZAH. 

There  is  some  difficulty  connected  with  this  word.  The  fulfilment  of 
predicted  detail  was  to  assure  Saul  of  the  truth  of  Samuel's  words.  Many 
particulars  are  given  in  1  Samuel,  x,  2-5.  It  is  said,  "  thou  shalt  find  {lit. 
come  upon)  two  men  by  Eachers  Sepulchre  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  at 
ZdzakP  No  such  place  is  named  elsewhere,  nor  has  aoy  trace  of  the  name 
been  found,  since  Beit  Jala  is  too  far  distant  to  satisfy  the  conditions. 

The  Sp.  Comm.  rightly  observes  that  the  mention  of  any  place  is  un- 
necessary, since    Rachel's  Sepulchre   woiild  be  sufficiently  well  known. 

Accordingly  for  rK723  it  suggests  reading  Q'^72723  (with  cymbals). 
The  Vulgate  gives  "in  meridie"  (towards  the  south),  while  the  LXX 
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apparently  fancying  that  the  two  men  were  taking  severe  ezerctaey 
translate  the  words  by  "  iiXkofUpovs  fttyaXa "  (leaping  violently).  Over- 
heating themselves  was,  however  (I  think),  just  what  they  were  not  doing  : 
rather  were  they  stndioady  keeping  themselves  cool,  if  with  a  very  sli^t 

alteration  the  tme  reading  be  "^*1S72Q  bizelzor  (under  the  shadow  of  a 
rod:). 

Saul  woold  easily  reach  Rachel's  Sepulchre  in  an  honr :  in  half  the 
time,  if  he  forced  the  pace  to  make  Samuel's  words  untrue. 

It  was  useless,  however,  to  try  to  thwart  prophecy  (well  for  him  if  he  had 
remembered  it  in  dealing  with  David).  Early  though  the  hour  was,  he 
came  upon  the  two  men  (1)  near  Rachel's  Sepulchre  (2),  in  the  border  of 
Benjamin,  %.e.y  on  the  western  side  of  the  watershed,  where  in  the  morning 
there  was  some  shadey  and  (3)  under  the  shadow  of  a  rod  (tzar)  which 
probably  could  hardly  have  sheltered  them  later  in  the  day. 

W.  P.  BracH. 


THE  NAMELESS  CITY. 

The  new  map  enables  me  to  correct  some  errors  in  the  description  of 
the  Bakooeh  hill  given  in  Quarterly  Statement,  1879,  p.  130.  The  hill  is 
west-north-west,  not  south-west  of  Solomou's  Pools,  and  is  marked  on  the 
map  as  wooded.  On  the  map  "  S  "  in  "  A-S&leh  "  must,  I  believe,  be  close 
to  the  spot  where  Samuel  anointed  SauL 

Perhaps  some  one  at  Jerusalem  will  kindly  test  the  view  as  to  whether 
it  takes  in  (1)  Rachel's  Sepulchre;  (2),  Jebel  Deir  Abu  Thdr,  or  else  the  hill 
just  above  the  Montefiore  almshouses  ;  (3),  part  of  the  **  Ui^)er  City"  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  (4),  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

It  would  be  interesting  also  to  learn  whether  the  sepulchre  ("  Byeways," 
p.  437)  is  ancient  Jewish:  if  so,  in  case  others  can  also  be  found,  we 
certainly  have  here  "  a  nameless  city." 

"  Dahar  es  Sal&hh "  seems  to  be  a  name  for  the  mountain  ridge  in 
general,  and  ^*  Ras  Sherifeh  "  (as  the  name  shows)  for  the  highest  point 

I  further  find  that  Ain  Kasees  instead  of  being  north  or  north-east  of 
the  hill,  is  at  the  head  of  a  valley  on  the  south  side  of  it.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  spring,  and  close  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  are  ruins  **  dis- 
tinguished by  ponderous  rabbeted  stones "  called  ^  Khirbet  el  Kasees " 
(Finn)  or  **Kh.  el  Jftmia''  (map).  Assuming  the  hill  to  be  Ramah,  we 
perhaps  ought  to  put  ^*  the  high  place  "  here  instead  oi  at  R6s  Sherifeh, 
only  21  feet  higher,  though  half-a-mile  further  o£r,  as  the  Memoirs  seems 
to  forbid  our  claiming  a  sufficiently  high  antiquity  for  the  existing  surface 
remains,  so  as  to  build  any  argument  upon  them.  W.  F.  R 
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RACHEL'S  SEPULCHRE. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  about  Kamah,  one  writer  has  placed  BachePs 
Sepulchre  north  of  Jerusalem. 

The  site,  however,  at  Kubbet  Rahil  marked  out  by  common  tradition 
agrees  well  with  Genesis  xxzv,  1 6.  "  They  journeyed  from  Bethel,  and  thei  e 
was  but  a  little  vxiy  (Chabrah)  to  come  to  Ephrath,"  which  is  Bethlehem. 
This  term  has  been  rated  as  high  as  four  mi'lesy  but  as  (2  Kings  v,  19) 
Gehazi  being  pressed  for  time,  could  hardly  afford  to  give  Naaman  (o 
much  start,  a  mile  is  more  than  sufficient,  so  that  the  accepted  site  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  correct 

The  punishment  of  Gehazi,  as  well  as  Elisha's  death  and  tomb,  ought 
(it  seems  to  me)  to  be  put  at  Abel-Meholah.  Then  "the  Ophel''  (A.V. 
tower,  2  Kings  v,  24)  would  be  one  of  the  adjacent  Tells  in  the  Jordan 
Valley.  W.  F.  R 


PALESTINE— AS  IT  IS,  AND  AS  IT  MIGHT  BE. 
Extracted  fsoh  a  Lbttkr  to  the  "  Tncia" 

"  1.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  desolateness  of  much  of  it  Treeles 
it  is  for  20  or  30  miles  together,  forests  which  did  exist  30  years  ago  (e.^ 
on  Mount  Carmel  and  Mount  Tabor)  fast  disappearing,  rich  plains  of  the 
finest  garden  soil  asking  to  be  cultivated,  at  best  but  scratched  up  a  few 
inches  deep  in  patches,  with  no  hedges  or  boundaries,  mountain  terraces 
natural,  or  artificially  formed,  ready  to  be  planted  with  vines,  as  the 
Grerman  colony  are  doing  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel ;  the  villages  nothing 
but  mud  huts,  dust,  dirt,  and  squalor  ;  the  inhabitants  with  scarce  clothing 
enough  for  decency,  their  houses— ovens  ;  large  tracts  without  a  horse  or 
cow,  sheep  or  dog ;  no  pretence  at  roads  except  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem, 
and  this  like  a  cart  road  over  a  ploughed  field,  the  rest  at  best  like  sheep- 
walks  on  the  Downs  of  Sussex,  but  for  far  the  most  part  like  the  dry  bed 
of  the  most  rocky  river,  where  amid  blocks  of  stone  each  makes  his  way  at 
a  footpace  as  best  he  can,  or  on  smooth,  sloping  rocks  or  over  loose  stones 
thrown  down  from  the  old  walls  on  either  side,  which  no  one  offers  a 
finger  to  remove  ;  nothing  upon  wheels,  not  so  much  as  a  barrow,  to  be 
met  with  in  a  ride  of  over  300  mile& 

"  2.  Ever3rthing  is  taxed  :  every  fruit-tree,  so  none  now  are  planted  ; 
every  cow  or  horse,  &a  ;  every  vegetable  sold  out  of  a  private  garden. 
Every  eighth  egg  is  not  taxed  but  taken  by  the  Government  In  some 
places  the  taxes  of  the  district  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  farmer 
is  unable  to  sell  a  measure  of  his  com  till  all  has  been  collected  into  a 
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heap  and  the  tax  collector  has  set  his  sum  upon  it,  from  whidi  there  is  no 
appeal  Double  taxes  are  expected  this  year,  because  after  three  years  of 
scarceness  the  harvest  promises  to  be  abundant 

"  3.  Nothing  like  a  small  farmhouse  is  to  be  found  far  or  near.  If 
there  were,  the  owner  is  liable  to  have  soldiers  or  revenue  officers  quartered 
upon  him,  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  his  expense.  The  towns  are  filthy 
in  the  extreme,  none  more  so  than  Jerusalem  itself,  where,  however,  taxes 
are  levied  from  every  house  for  lighting  and  cleaning  the  streets,  while  a 
sprained  ankle  or  a  splash  into  a  hole  of  blackest  dirt  is  sure  to  be  the 
result  of  a  momentary  carelessnes& 

"  4.  Nothing  is  done  for  the  good  or  improvement  of  the  people,  or  the 
land,  by  the  Government  Not  only  so,  but  every  offer,  and  I  heard  of 
several  made  by  private  individuals  or  by  companies,  is  at  once  refused,  or 
refused  imless  a  bribe  be  first  given  to  the  authorities. 

"  This  is  a  picture,  I  believe,  in  no  way  overdrawn,  of  that  land  which 
was  once  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.''  What  might  it  not  become 
again  with  fair  usage  and  good  government  ?  But  there  is  no  hope  for 
Palestine  while  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  its  present  rulera 

"  One  result  of  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus  already  is  to  make 
even  Mahomedans,  I  was  told,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine,  hope  that 
the  same  bright  day  of  better  things  might  dawn  upon  them. 

"  Palestine  is  worthless  to  the  Turkish  Government.  The  whole  revenue 
is  stated  to  amount  only  to  £180,003  or  £200,000  per  annum.  Capitalize 
this  at  5  per  cent,  and  it  comes  to  but  four  millions  of  money.  If  it  were 
six,  or  even  10  millions,  what  would  that  be  for  Europe  to  nuse  for  the 
purchase  of  Palestine  ?  A  sum  sure  to  be  repaid  a  thousand-fold  in  a  few 
years'  time.  And  what  would  not  10  millions  in  hard  cash  be  to  the 
Turkish  Government  at  this  moment  ?  For  150  years  India  was  admirably 
governed  by  the  Old  East  India  Company.  Palestine,  compared  with 
India,  is  as  one  of  the  smallest  counties  compared  with  the  whole  of 
England.  Blessed  indeed  will  that  Power  surely  be  which  shall  first  move 
to  establish  some  such  international  company  for  the  purchase  and  govern- 
ment of  Palestine — not  seeking  in  anywise  its  own  aggrandizement,  but 
perhaps,  thus  fulfilling  in  a  way  beyond  what  is  ordinary  or  conmion,  our 
daily  prayer,  *Thy  will  be  done  in  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven,'  for 
'  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  (Entiles  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled.' 

"W.  J.  Stracbt." 
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LIMITS  OP  ERROR  IN  LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 
OF  PLACES  OBTAINED  DURING  THE  RECON- 
NAISSANCES MADE  IN  PALESTINE. 
By  LiBUT.-CoL.  Wabren,  R.E. 
The  recent  publication  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Palestine  affords 
an  opportunity,  which  but  rarely  occurs,  of  rigidly  testing  the  accuracy  of 
a  Reconnaissance  of  a  district,  previously  made ;  and  as  the  limit  of  error 
over  extended  areas,  attainable  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  matter  of 
general  interest  to  persons  interested  in  the  mapping  of    the  country 
around  Palestine,  I  give  a  few  notes  I  have  made  on  the  subject. 

Previous  to  1865  the  maps  of  Palestine  presented  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  either  the  absolute  or  relative  positions  of  places,  and 
though  several  additions  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  very  little 
apparent  improvement  was  made  in  the  maps  until  after  that  date. 

In  1865-6  Major  (then  Lieutenant)  Anderson,  with  a  base,  obtained 
astronomically,  made  a  Reconnaissance  of  the  watershed  of  Western 
Palestine  and  the  district  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  giving  a  table  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  about  50  astronomical  stations. 

In  1867, 1  made  a  Reconnaissance  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  land  of  Gilead,  giving  a  table  of  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  about  200  places  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  of  which  about  20  were  astrono- 
mical stations.  In  prosecuting  this  work,  however,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  Reconnaissance,  even  of  the  most  accurate  description,  would  be 
insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  biblical  student,  and  I  strongly  urged  the 
commencement  of  a  trigonometrical  survey — a  work  which  has  now  been 
so  successfully  carried  out  and  completed  by  Lieutenants  Conder  and 
Kitchener. 

These  tables  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  as  obtained  by  Lieutenant 
Anderson  and  myself  (see  P.  E  F.  Quarterlies,  1869,  p.  74,  1871,  p.  162)  I 
have  tested  with  thoiie  obtained  from  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  sheets, 
but  before  giving  the  results  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  while  I  have 
assumed  my  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  from  the  same  point  as  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  viz.: — point  at  Jaffii  on  Admiralty?  chart. 
Lieutenant  Anderson  takes  his  from  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem,  as 
obtained  by  Commander  Maunsell  from  the  said  Admiralty  point  at  Jaffa. 

An  analysis  will  therefore  be  useless  unless  it  is  ascertained  whether  there 
is  any  discrepancy  between  the  longitude  assumed  by  Lieutenant  Anderson 
of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  that  which  I  obtained  myself  from  Jaffa. 

The  following  comparison  will  show  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
the  longitudes  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  as  obtained  by  Commander 
Maunsell  and  myself  (from  the  same  point  at  Jaffa)  and  that  while  I  only 
exceed  the  longitude  given  on  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  by  11 
seconds,  his  observation  exceeds  it  by  55  seconds. 
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Lnirrs  of  error,  etc. 

CoMPABisov  or  'Rmm/TS, 


Latitude  N. 

Ktpot. 

Longitude  £. 

Error. 

o 

/ 

// 

/ 

// 

o 

/ 

// 

/      // 

Admiralty— 1865.. 

31 

46 

38 

-  0 

6 

85 

18 

57 

+   5    10 

Docrgens 

81 

46 

56 

+  0 

12 

35 

18 

30 

+   4    43 

CoUiOT'sMap       .. 

81 

47 

48 

+  0 

69 

86 

15 

47 

+   20 

VandeVelde      ,. 

81 

46 

60 

+  0 

6 

36 

14 

42 

+  0    56 

MaunseU— 1862  .. 

31 

46 

39 

-  0 

6 

85 

14 

42 

+  0    55 

Anderson — 1865  .. 

81 

46 

47 

+  0 

8 

35 

14 

37 

-.-  0    50 

Berghaus— 183H  . . 

31 

46 

45 

+   0 

1 

85 

14 

8 

+   0    21 

Warren— 1867     . . 

31 

46 

41 

-  0 

8 

86 

13 

68 

+   0    11 

Trig,  Surrey 

81 

46 

44 

•  • 

86 

13 

47 

., 

31 

46 

49 

+  0 

6 

86 

18 

18 

-  0    29 

I  assome  that  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  sheets  must  be  rigidJy  correct 
to  at  least  2"  of  longitude,  and  ^erefore  it  appears  that  Maunaell'a 
longitude  is  in  excess  by  55  seconds,  and  consequently  Lieutenant  Anderson's 
work  about  Gkdilee  must  be  corrected  to  this  extent  throu^out ;  when 
this  is  done  I  find  a  general  agreement  in  the  comparative  accuracy  oi  all 
the  Reconnaissance  sheets,  the  errors  averaging  closely  the  same  in  each,  it 
will  therefore  suffice  if  I  describe  that  of  Philistia  alone  as  an  example. 

This  work  extended  from  Jaffa  on  the  north  to  Gioa  on  the  south, 
about  38  miles  ;  from  Gaza  on  the  west  to  Jerusalem  on  the  east,  about 
45  miles. 

I  was  occupied  from  1st  to  26th  Jime,  1867  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
topographical  details  and  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude,  had  to 
arrange  for  the  taking  of  about  30  photographs  of  ancient  sites,  to  examine 
the  architectural  remains,  measure  the  ruins,  and  search  out  biblical 
Bites. 

My  instruments  consisted  of  an  8-inch  sextant  and  artificial  horiaon, 
5-inch  theodolite,  3  pocket  chronometers,  pocket  compass  and  aneroid 
barometers. 

The  system  was  briefly  as  follows,  in  principle : — To  ascertain  latitude 
at  each  camp  by  observation  of  the  stars,  and  to  obtain  a  true  azimuthal  angle 
from  camp  to  camp.  This  would  fix  each  camp  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
the  distance  from  camp  to  camp  was  used  as  a  base  line  from  which  points 
on  each  side  would  be  obtained. 

In  practice  the  work  was  not  qaite  so  simjde,  for  the  camp  could  never 
be  placed  on  the  positions  from  whence  azimuth  angles  would  be  taken 
with  the  theodolite,  and  neither  of  the  observations  would  be  taken  very 
close  to  the  villages. 

The  extreme  limit  of  error  in  latitude  as  obtained  by  the  8-inch  sextant  I 
consider  to  be  10  seconds  of  arc,  and  in  longitude  as  obtained  by  azimuth 
angles  with  5-inch  theodolite  about  10  seconds  in  60  miles :  but  though 
the  positions  from  whence  observations  on  hill  tops  could  be  taken  should  be 
thus  close  I  do  not  think  that  the  villages  themselves,  which  Are  often  10 
seconds  in  extent,  could  be  fixed  within  20  seconds  of  this  correct  position. 
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I  have  therefore  taken  20  seconds  of  arc  both  of  latitade  and  longitude 
to  be  the  limit  of  error  within  which  the  principal  towns  should  be  fixed, 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  a  comparison  I  have  classified  the  results  and  find 
that  out  of  134  stations  and  conspicuous  points,  of  which  I  have  given  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  (obtained  from  about  20  astronomical  observations), 

60  (containing  all  the  principal  points  except  four)  are  within  the 
limits  of  20  seconds  latitude  and  longitude. 

2d  are  within  35  seoonds. 

45  minor  points  are  beyond  this. 

Now  on  looking  at  these  minor  points  I  find  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  small  villages  lying  in  hollows  in  the  plains,  which  cannot  be 
recognised  or  seen  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  could  only  be  fixed  by  a 
aeries  of  compass  observations,  on  the  other  hand  I  find  that  idl  the  principal 
points  are  well  placed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  list  marked  A. 

Ck)KPABI80V.  (A) 


Latitudes. 

Error. 

Longitudes. 

Error. 

o         /         // 

O          f           ff 

/    // 

o         /         // 

o         /         // 

/    // 

El  Mmit&p 

81  29  25 

81  29  17 

-0    8 

84  28    6 

84  28  19 

+  0  14 

Gaza     (highest 

minaret) 

31  80  15 

31  30  18 

+  0    3 

34  27  37 

34  27  51 

+  0  14 

Sheikh  Ali      .. 

82  10 

82  33 

+  0  23 

52  50 

53  20 

+  0  80 

Tel  ed  Dewar. . 

83  58 

83  56 

+  0    3 

50  40 

50  25 

-0  15 

Eubeibeh 

84  20 

84  18 

-0    2 

51    0 

50  52 

-0    8 

Mar  Hanneh  . . 

85  33 

85  48 

+  0    6 

58  35 

53  50 

+  0  15 

Arak  Menshiyeb 

36  45 

86  59 

+  0  15 

46  60 

47  32 

+  0  42 

Beit  Jibrln     . . 

86  25 

86  44 

+  0  19 

63  35 

54  15 

+  0  40 

TelBulnard   .. 

37  50 

88    3 

+  0  13 

52  27 

52  28 

+  0    1 

Askulan 

89  50 

39  53 

+  0    8 

82  20 

32  38 

+  0  18 

BerkuBia 

40  83 

40  49 

+  0  16 

49  12 

49  40 

+  0  28 

P.  Dubban     .. 

40  25 

40  84 

+  0    9 

58  15 

63  85 

+  0  20 

Shuwaikeh 

40  50 

41     3 

+  0  13 

58  23 

58    5 

-0  18 

Beit  Nettf      . . 

41  46 

41  40 

-0    6 

59  25 

59  40 

+  0  15 

Tibneh.. 

44  38 

44  84 

-0    4 

65  50 

55  80 

-0  20 

Deir  Aban 

44  86 

44  82 

+  0    4 

36    0  22 

36    0  28 

+  0    6 

BeitAtab       .. 

44    0 

44    4 

+  0    4 

2  55 

3    4 

+  0    9 

EadM 

45  20 

45  18 

+  0    2 

34  39  20 

34  39  41 

+  0  21 

Deir  el  Howa . . 

45    6 

45  10 

+  0    4 

1  55 

35     2    7 

+  0  12 

Dome  of  Eock 

46  44 

46  41 

-0    8 

36  18  47 

13  58 

+  0  11 

Siurah  . . 

46  84 

46  86 

+  0    2 

34  68  44 

84  59    3 

+  0  19 

Beehlt.. 

49  20 

49  25 

,. 

44  45 

44  20 

-0  25 

Kutreh 

49  20 

44  32 

+  o'l2 

46  20 

46  38 

-0  18 

Saidan.. 

50  35 

50  30 

-0     5 

54    0 

54  12 

+  0  12 

Muia  Thalia  .. 

50  38 

50  28 

+  0    5 

65  88 

55  45 

+  0  12 

Akir    .. 

61  88 

51  27 

-0    6 

48  56 

40  18 

+  0  22 

Abu  SbuAheh . . 

51  28 

61  35 

+  0    7 

54  40 

65    2 

+  0  22 

Yebneh 

52    0 

52  14 

+  0  14 

44  30 

44  32 

+  0    2 

Nianeh 

52  10 

52  12 

+  0    2 

52  15 

52  23 

+  0    8 

2^rnuka 

52  49 

68  11 

+  0  22 

47    0 

46  55 

-0    5 

Yebneh  port  . . 

56  15 

64  45 

-0    8 

41  50 

41  32 

-0  18 

Bamleh 

55  35 

65  21 

+  0  14 

52    0 

52    1 

+  0    1 

Wely  Samwil  . . 

50    3 

49  50 

-0  13 

35  10  28 

35  10  45 

+  0  17 

ToHelelFul  .. 

49  27 

49  15 

-0  12 

13  30 

13  50 

-0  20 
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I  am  doubtful  whether  the  great  accuracy  and  rapidity  ol  this 
clfUM  of  work  has  yet  been  recognised  by  any  section  of  thinking 
men.  The  best  features  of  the  work  are  that  it  cannot  get  out  to  any 
great  extent,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  tito 
same  limit  of  error.  For  example,  the  extreme  points  in  this  Becon- 
naifwanoe  are  Jerusalem  and  Graza.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  limit  of 
error  in  latitude  is  3  seconds,  and  in  longitude  reepectively  11  and  13 
seconda  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  record  of  so  large  a  number  of 
points  being  accurately  fixed  over  so  extended  a  tract  in  so  short  a  time  ;  the 
average  day^s  work  included  the  surveying  from  50  to  70  square  miles, 
and  fixing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  eight  placeai 

The  accuracy  of  this  Reconnaissance  was  so  little  comprehended  ten 
years  ago  that  when  I  brought  it  forward  it  was  distrusted  because  it  was 
so  imlike  all  the  work  that  had  been  done  before.  At  that  time  I  asserted 
positively  that  Maunsell's  longitude  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  was  nearly 
a  minute  too  far  to  the  west,  and  published  my  longitude  in  the  P.E.F. 
Quarterly,  1871,  p.  162,  but  finding  that  the  former  longitude  was  preferred 
to  mine,  I  said  I  should  be  content  to  wait  for  the  Trigonometrical  Survey 
to  decide  between  us,  which  it  has  now  done  in  my  favour. 


THE  SULPHUR  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  JORDAN. 

{IVom  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  Oerman  Palestine  AsiociationJ) 
By  Dr.  Oscar  Fraas. 

FloMB  time  ago  I  received  an  account  from  Herr  Charles  Paulus,  sen., 
of  the  sulphur  found  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  which  confirmed  the  result  of 
observations  previously  made.  Herr  Paulus  writes  that  some  young  men 
of  the  Temple  Colony  in  Jerusalem  made  an  excursion  to  the  Dead  Sea  in 
the  spring,  and  brought  back  with  them  "  some  specimens  of  a  mineral 
substance  they  had  found  there.  These  specimens  consist  of  a  fine  grey 
clay  containing  sulphur.  The  clay  itself  is  good  pottery  day,  such  as  is 
found,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  which  also 
exists  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  chalk  mountains  of  Palestine.  .  .  . 

"  This  sulphur  consists  for  the  most  part  of  roimdish  lumps  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  it  is  of  a  whitey  yellow  colour, 
sarthy,  very  brittle  and  apt  to  lose  its  colour.  Each  of  these  sulphur  balls 
is  enclosed  in  a  larger  kidney-shaped  lump  of  clay  that  forms  as  it  were 
the  shell  containing  the  sulphur  kernel  The  clay  in  which  small  crystals 
are  to  be  found,  dissolves  in  water.  Sulphur  was  also  discovered  in  the 
cracks  in  the  larger  crystals  (calcareous  spar  ?). 

**  The  sulphur  ground  lies  from  1  to  2  km.  distant  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  and  a  short  German  mile  from  the  Dead  Sea ;  its  surface  is 
in  some  places  flat  and  in  others  hilly.  Several  of  these  heights  rise  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain.    The  sulphur  ground  stretches  out  towards 
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the  north,  but  how  f ar  is  aa  yet  onknown.  The  travellers  thought  it 
extended  as  far  as  they  could  see.  The  air  is  pervaded  by  a  sulphurous 
smell,  which  indeed  clung  to  the  specimens  brought  to  me.  All  vegetation 
ceases  in  this  ground.  A  slow  oombastion  is  apparently  going  on  in  the 
air  during  the  normal  state  of  the  temperature,  and  is  betrayed  by  the 
smelL  The  friable  earthy  character  of  the  mineral  forbids  the  assimiption 
that  it  had  been  brought  down  by  means  of  water  from  some  distant  place 
as  for  instance,  from  the  volcanic  region  of  Hawrah  ;  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  sulphur  was  thrown  up  in  the  very  spot  where  it  now 
lies,  or,  at  least,  was  brought  from  somewhere  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood hy  an  irruption  of  mud." 

Robinson  mentions  the  sulphur  collected  by  the  Jehalin  Bedaween,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  gunpowder  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
in  his  Palestine  II,  pp.  454,  469,  and  III,  p.  8.  Herr  Schick,  to  whom  I 
applied  for  further  iiiiormation  on  the  subject  in  1865,  wrote  that  Herm 
Palmer  and  Schneller  were  of  opinion  that  no  real  sulphur  was  to  be  found 
at  the  Dead  Sea,  but  that  they  had  picked  up  some  whitey  coloured  sulphur 
amongst  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  sea  which  surround  the  bed  of  the 
Jordan  and  lie  at  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  from  the  bank. 
They  considered  that  these  hills  were  raised  by  the  action  of  water,  and 
left  it  an  open  question  where  the  sulphur  came  from  and  how  it  got  there. 
Herr  Schick  went  on  to  say  that  the  hills  seemed  to  him  like  the  bank  of 
an  old  lake  or  river,  for  the  ground  below  them  was  30  or  more  feet  lower 
than  the  terrace  on  the  other,  or  western  side  of  the  hills.  Thus  the  hills 
were  hills  when  regarded  from  the  east,  while,  when  seen  from  the  west 
they  were  on  a  level  with  the  plain.  The  sulphur  was  formed  at  the  edge 
of  the  dried  up  watercourse. 

Ten  years  later,  in  December,  1875,  I  received  a  box  from  Herr  O. 
Kersten  containing,  amongst  other  things,  some  specimens  of  oolitic 
sulphur  from  ''Khan  Hadjla.**  Now  as  "Kalaat  Hadjla'' is  placed  by 
Lortet  in  his  map  half  way  between  Biha  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
sea,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  the  same  place  as  that  described  by  Herr 
Schick  and  Herr  Paulus. 

Herr  Paulus  maintAins  that  this  sulphur  cannot  have  originated  in 
sulphur  springs,  because  each  lump  is  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  clay,  and 
beoAuse  there  are  no  sulphur  springs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jordan. 
There  are  such  springs  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  but  he  does  not  see  how 
the  sulphur  could  get  across  the  water  to  the  right  side  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
maintained  that  the  Jordan  ran  formerly  in  a  more  westerly  direction, 
which  is  not  impossible,  but  then,  in  that  case  more  sulphur  would 
have  been  found  on  the  right  bank,  and  also  near  the  springs  where  it 
is  unknown.  Herr  Paulus  goes  on  to  connect  the  presence  of  the  sulphur 
with  a  volcanic  irruption  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  ascribes  it  to  that 
convulsion  of  nature  which  caused  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
(Gomorrah. 

I  have  geological  reasons  for  denying  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  sulphur 
most  emphatically.    It  is  true  that  there  is  a  volcanic  sulphur  generated 
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in  tbe  enters  of  Tokaaoes  and  hy  sobtemneaa  fire.  But  snch  8ol|Aiir 
cm  onl  J  be  regarded  aa  the  direct  or  indirect  sobliniaie  of  pore  aolphnr 
idready  in  exirtenee,  or  of  ancli  cotnhinationa  aa  deoompoae  thereinto  at  a 
hig^  tempermtore.  8al{rfmr,  like  phoapiMMUs,  ia  a  product  of  the  oryeanc 
world,  of  the  vegetabie  aa  well  am  the  animal  workL  Stall  pbnta  do  not 
poaacai  nearly  eo  mnA  anlphnr  m  animala  Whererer  orguiic  bodies  hare 
been  decomposed  in  great  nombers,  as  for  insfauicp  in  old  sewers  and  soch 
like  excairationa,  solf^iar  crystala  bare  been  foond.  Solpfanr  diieij 
appears  in  ihs  later  formationa  of  the  earth,  riz.,  in  the  tertiary,  because 
there  was  a  greater  mass  of  organic  remains  doring  that  penod  than 
before.  It  is  there  found  in  comlnnalaon  with  day  and  gypsom.  Qergenti 
in  Sicily,  CVmil  near  Cadiz  and  Temel  in  Aragon  are  rich  in  solphnr.  The 
tertiary  slime  of  Badoboj  in  Croatia,  celebrated  for  its  foesQ  plants,  insects, 
and  snails,  b  fall  of  yellow  and  lnt>wn  solphnr.  In  other  places  where 
solphnr  is  foond,  as  for  ezamfde,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Jebel  Zett, 
thcoie  is  in  addition  to  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  bitnmoK, 
rock  oil,  and  asphalt,  or  again  in  contact  a  decomposition  of  gypsum  and 
other  salts  of  sulphuric  add. 

The  origin  of  the  solphar  indigenous  to  Hadjla  is  the  same  aa  thia  A 
few  kilometers  to  the  west  of  this  place  is  Nebeg  Mosa  with  its  well- 
known  Moses  Stone,  a  calcareo  Intaminoas  stone  cat  and  carved  by  the 
Bethlehemitesw  Bitumen  and  a^dbalt  extend  frcnn  Mount  Quanantanca  to 
Basel-Feshka  into  the  old  chalk  strata,  and  the  waters  which  have  been 
and  are  collected  there  beotxne,  throuj^  the  deccnnpoaition  of  the  bitumen, 
sulphur  springs,  sudi  as  are  of  .frequent  occurrence  on  the  eaatem  side. 
One  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  one  concludes  that  the  oolitic  earthy 
sulphur  of  Hadjla  originated  in  old  dried-up  sulphur  sfMingBL  Hie  thec»y 
just  propounded  by  Herr  Paulus,  and  then  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  hk 
prepoeseasicm  in  favour  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  sulphur  is  certainly 
correct  The  clay  shell  surrounding  the  sal[^ur  is  a  proof  of  this  origin, 
for  the  water  that  decomposed  the  bitumen  washed  the  clay  out  ci  the 
bituminous  dialky  marl  with  which  it  was  incorporated,  after  which  it 
clung  to  the  sulphur  thrown  off  by  the  spring.  The  fact  that  there  are  no 
sulpHur  springs  to  the  right  of  the  Jordan  at  the  present  day  is  no  disproof 
of  this,  nor  yet  that  the  springs  on  the  left  ode  of  the  river  have  not  a 
sulphur  deposit,  such  as  is  to  be  seen  at  Hadjla.  The  precipitates  of 
springs  and  deposits  they  may  form  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
factors,  such  for  example,  as  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  add  in  the  water, 
which  lying  beyond  human  reckoning,  are  rooted  in  minute  ch^nical 
processes.* 

•  While  thi«  paper  was  in  the  press,  I  received  a  small  bag  of  the  sulphur  in 
question  from  Herr  Chr.  Paulns,  an  exact  analysis  of  which  proTes  the  truth  of 
my  conjecture.  Professor  Bromier  undertook  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  of 
one  of  these  pieces  of  sulphur,  and  his  report  is  as  follows:  "The  subetanee 
does  not  consist  simply  of  sulphur  and  gypsum  as  it  appears  to  do.  It  is  rather 
a  combination  of  sulphur,  carbonate  of  caidnm  and  gypsum,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  sulphite  of  caldimi,  silicate  of  aluminium  (day)  and  boradc  add. 
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NOTES  ON  A  JOURNEY  TO  MOAB. 

{From  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  Qerman  Palestine  Association*) 

By  the  £ev.  F.  A  Klsik. 

January  30fA,  1872. — After  waiting  in  vain  for  Sma'in,  Sheikh  of  the 
Ta'amireh  Bedaween,  who  waa  to  have  been  our  guide  to  Kerek,  we  at 
length  set  ont  from  Jerusalem  without  him.  He  did  not  overtake  us 
until  we  had  got  beyond  Bethlehem.  "We  now  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him,  as  we  had  determined  to  obtain  ^  escort  to  Kerek  from 
some  other  SheikL  Sma'in  and  his  people,  however,  followed  at  our  heels 
in  true  Bedaway  fashion,  shouting  and  talking.  They  told  us  that  they 
had  a  short  time  before  guided  a  party  of  German  travellers  consisting  of 
three  persons,  with  their  cook  and  servant,  on  a  six  days'  excursion  to 
Engedi,  &a,  for  600  piastre&  Sheikh  Hamza,  a  cunning  old  fellow,  who 
usually  negotiates  all  business  arrangements  between  travellers  and  the 
Bedaween,  came  to  see  us  at  Hebron.  He  made  himself  extremely  agree- 
able, as  from  the  number  of  travellers,  tents,  and  servants,  and  from  the 
amount  of  luggage,  he  augured  a  rich  harvest  for  his  people.  The 
Ta'amire  Arabs  had  accompanied  us  in  spite  of  our  remonstrances,  and 
were  now  encamped  quite  close  to  us  in  hopes  of  obtaining  provisions. 
They  received  a  satisfactory  amount  of  food,  and  after  getting  a  good 
backsheesh  in  return  for  having  formed  our  guard  of  honour,  a  kindness 
we  could  have  dispensed  with,  they  withdrew  muttering  and  shouting, 
but  fortunately  without  having  come  to  blows,  a  consummation  we  had 
greatly  feared.  As  we  had  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Jehalin, 
Hamza  sent  a  messenger  that  very  night  to  the  chief  of  that  tribe  to  en- 
gage him  as  our  guide  for  the  following  day.  The  Jehalin  encampment 
was  not  far  from  oura  A  terrific  storm  arose  during  the  night,  which  tore 
our  flag  to  tatters,  and  thl>eatened  to  blow  down  the  tenta 

Janvjary  Z\st, — Abu  Dahuk  did  not  appear.  Hamza,  who  was  half 
Bedawi,  half  Fellah,  and  possessed  a  touch  of  town  breeding,  tried  all  the 
morning  to  get  the  making  of  the  contract  for  our  guidance  into  his  own  hands. 
Our  party  numbered  seven  Europeans,  an  Arab  dragoman,  a  cook,  two 
servants  and  several  muleteers.  He  promised  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of 
the  Bedaween,  through  whose  territory  we  passed,  for  £10  a-day.  Another 
negotiator  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  son-in-law  of  the  Sheikh  of  Kerak, 

Besides  these,  it  contains  iron,  magnesia,  soda  and  chlorine.  It  seems  to  me  an 
undoubted  fact  that  this  sulphur  originated  in  a  mineral  water  which  contained 
a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  bicarbonate  of  calcium.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  deposits  of  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  calcium  were  formed.  But  as  is 
well  known,  the  former  wh^n  thus  exposed,  gradually  takes  the  form  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  is  dissipated  as  sulphuric  acid.  I  hare  convinced  myself  that 
acidulated  flowers  of  sulphur,  together  with  sulphuric  acid,  contain  some 
sulphurous  acid.  When  carbonate  of  calcium  b  found  mixed  with  sulphur,  it  is 
umecessaEj  to  say  that  gypsum,  and  preTiously  to  that,  sulphite  of  oaleium, 
must  hare  been  formed.  But  as  the  last  named  salt  represents  the  transition 
•tage  to  gypsum,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  only  have  been  present  in  small  quantities. 
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who  offered  to  arrange  ever3rthing  for  £b  a-day.  Abn  Dahok  joined  us 
quietly  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  a  pleasant- 
lookii:^  old  man  with  a  white  beard.  The  nephew  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary looking  figure,  and  both  were  patriarchaUy  naif.  After  a  long 
palavei*,  a  contract  was  at  length  drawn  up,  sealed  in  all  legal  form 
with  Hamza's  signet,  and  given  the  proper  finger  pressure  by  old  Abu 
Salame  and  Abu  Dahuk.  After  a  short  hand-to-hand  conflict  between 
Sma'in's  band  and  the  Jehalin,  all  was  settled,  the  conquered  took  Uieir 
departure,  and  the  conquerors  encamped  round  us  for  our  protection. 

Fdmtary  \U, — On  leaving  Hebron,  we  did  not  go  past  Kumul  as  we 
had  at  first  intended,  but  struck  into  the  direct  road  to  £ngedL  Barley 
patches  were  sown  here  and  there  on  the  hill  sides,  and  the  grain  had 
begun  to  sprout  The  road  was  rather  muddy  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  on  the  previous  night  A  village  called  Beny 
Na'im  lay  at  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  our  route.  There  is  a  Mj^Icjmti 
there,  sacred  to  the  Neby  Sut  Farther  on  we  passed  a  ruin,  Khurbet 
Yakin.  Besides  this,  the  following  ruins  lay  at  a  longer  or  shorter  dis- 
tance from  our  road  :  Zig,  Umm  Halaseh,  Umm-ed-Dakakin  (mother  of 
shops),  Zatut,  and  Umm  Ghuzulat  We  pitched  our  tents  in  a  small  plain 
sheltered  by  hills,  dose  to  the  latter  place,-  and  about  15  minutes  from 
an  old  tank  called  SerwaL  During  our  journey,  we  had  noticed  a  good 
many  traces  of  former  buildings,  and  a  road  marked  out  at  each  side  with 
large  rough  stones  (like  the  one  at  Amman).  A  little  farther  down  the 
valley,  the  black  tents  of  some  Ka'abueh  Bedaween  were  visible.  We 
paid  them  a  visit  According  to  the  Bedaween,  Ela'abneh  is  derived  from 
**  Ka'aba,"  and  they  got  this  name  because  their  forefathers  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  building  the  Ka'aba  (7)  We  also  found  some  Ta'amire 
Bedaween,  whom  Sma*in  had  sent  on  here  with  provisions  (small  bags  of 
flour),  and  who  had  now  received  counter-orders  from  him.  It  is  really 
remarkable  how  quickly  and  securely  the  Bedawig  Sheikhs  can  despatch 
messages,  and  carry  out  their  plans  in  this  uninhabited  district,  and  also 
how  the  Bedaween  can  find  their  way  through  this  labyrinth  of  hills  and 
valleya 

February  2nd. — Dark  storm-clouds  annoimced  a  disagreeable  day  for 
travelling.  Eain  fell,  but  not  heavily.  We  started  at  10.15.  The  hills 
roimd  about  us  were  very  striking  in  their  fantastic  shapes  and  colouring. 
A  pointed  hill  we  passed  bears  the  name  of  Jebel-el-Bokrosiyeh.  The 
ix)ad  ran  through  a  valley,  narrow  at  first,  but  growing  wider  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  called  Wady  Abu-1-Hargat  (Valley  of  the  Father  of  the 
Snakes) ;  passed  Jebel  Muntar,  and  later  on  Jebel  Dehiyeh.  We  passed  in 
succession,  Wady  Mudabbah-el-Bakar  (cattle  slaughter  valley),  Wady  el- 
Ghar,  and  Wady  Dalai,  and  soon  came  to  the  romantically  beautiful 
gathering  of  rocks,  Nakl  *Ain-Jidy.  We  reached  Engedi  at  415,  and 
pitched  our  tents  there.  We  found  some  of  the  Easha'ideh  Bedaween 
watching  their  crops  near  the  spring.  Their  camp  was  at  Thekoa.  Aca- 
cias covered  the  little  plain,  from  which  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Moabite  mountains  opposite.    There  were  many  caves 
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in  the  rocks.  During  the  night  the  Jehalin  and  Baaha'ideh  Bedaween 
performed  a  fantasia  together.  Abu  Dahuk's  people  joined  us  in  the 
Wady  Abu-l-Hargat  They  were  wild-looking,  poorly  clothed,  and  small 
in  stature,  carried  their  provisions  on  their  backs  (small  skins  of  floiu'), 
and  were  armed  with  matchlocks.  They  leaped  from  rock  to  rock  with  the 
agility  of  gazeUea 

February  Zrd, — ^The  sky  was  very  cloudy  in  the  morning,  and  some 
rain  felL  The  name  of  the  valley  in  which  we  had  pitched  oiu*  tents  was 
Wady  Sudeir.  The  mountain  overhanging  it  was  called  Jebel  Sudeir 
(probably  from  the  Sudeir  or  thorn-trees  that  abound  in  this  place).  The 
Wady  begins  at  the  rising  ground  (tal'at),  ed-Dawa*ireh,  at  Ras-el-Muchaw- 
wama.  We  resumed  our  journey  at  12.30.  At  12.37,  we  crossed  the  bed 
of  the  Wady-el-Ghar,  the  upper  part  of  which  the  'Oreijeh  (not  "  Arayeh," 
as  Van  de  Velde  writes  it),  flows.  At  2  o'clock,  we  passed  the  Khabra  (not 
"  Chuberah,"  as  Van  de  Velde  speUs  it),  in  a  little  plain  covered  with  acacia- 
treea  At  2.40,  we  reached  Wady  Mahraa  A  large  ruin,  Keryatein,  is 
said  to  be  far  up,  at  the  entrance  of  this  valley.  We  got  to  Wady  Seyal 
at  3.20,  and  then  went  up  Wady  Nimriyeh  (Valley  of  Leopards).  About 
half-an-hour  later,  we  saw  opposite  us  the  fortress  of  ^ebbe,  the  ancient 
Masada.  The  tents  were  pitched  here.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  there 
were  showers  now  and  then.  The  sea  was  somewhat  rough.  The  songs  of 
the  Bedaween  mingled  with  these  sounds. 

Our  old  Sheikh  Salame  told  me,  that  when  a  young  man,  he  had  often 
gone  on  foot  from  Wady  Mubagghek  (a  p.  9),  to  Mazra^a,  on  tiie  other  side  of 
the  sea,  and  that  the  water  only  came  up  to  his  ankles  ;  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  cross  now.  The  Jehalin  often  collect  asphalt  (hum- 
mer), at  the  Dead  Sea,  and  afterwards  sell  it  in  Jerusalem  for  about  500 
piastres  per  cameFs  load.  Amongst  the  Jehalin,  a  bridegroom  pays, 
according  as  he  is  rich  or  poor,  from  one  to  five  camels  (1,000 — 5,000 
piastres),  for  his  bride.  The  marriage  customs  are  much  the  same 
amongst  the  Bedaween,  as  amongst  the  Fellaheen.  Eight  days  before  the 
wedding,  the  fantasia  is  performed.  The  Katib  is  present  on  the  marriage 
evening  to  draw  out  the  contract  At  night,  the  bridegroom  goes  into  the 
bride's  tent  Then  early  next  morning,  as  Salame  told  me,  he  rushes  out 
of  the  tent  ashamed  y^\xp^)  and  hides  himself  behind  a  rock  or  a 
bush,  until  his  friends  come  to  fetch  him.  Names  of  the  Bedaween, 
Mohammed,  Suleiman,  Mustafa,  etc.  Besides  these,  other  names  were 
given  us  to-day  which  commemorate  some  occurrence.  For  example, 
my  young  guide  to  Sebbeh  was  called  Ghadir  (pond),  because  he  had 
been  bom  beside  a  pond.  As  a  proof  of  the  inherent  love  of  theft 
which  obtains  amongst  the  Bedaween,  Salame  told  me  that  he  and  a 
number  of  his  people  had  once  gone  on  a  60  days'  journey  to  Hejas,  to 
steal  camels,  and  that  their  raid  was  successful  Nothing  makes  a 
Bedawi  so  happy  as  the  enjoyment  of  stolen  gooda 

February  hth. — We  left  our  camping  place  at  Seyal  (opposite  Sebbeh)  at 
7.35  in  the  morning.  The  sky  was  rather  cloudy,  the  air  pleasantly  warm. 
At  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance  further  south  we  come  to  two  distinct 
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water  courses  for  carrying  off  the  water  which  was  collected  at  Sebbe 
during  rain.  A  small  treeless  plain.  The  Bedaween  get  salt  frcMn  here, 
a  16.  Wady  el  Kattar  (or  Kaddar?).  a30.  Wady  Hafhaf.  9.  Jebel 
Sinnin  and  Nakb  Sinnin.  In  going  up  Wady  Sinnin  the  following  mins 
are  passed  :  Umm  Bokba,  Khurbet  et^Tayib,  Khnrbet  el  Baynt,  Knrbet 
el  Keryatein,  Kurbet  el  Jemby  (written  Jenby),  el  Mirkez.  9.]  5.  Babad 
el  Jamns  (Buffido  camp).  From  here  a  pointed  hill  is  to  be  seen  far  away 
to  the  south,  on  which  is  situated  Neby  Barun,  a  holy  place  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  mada  Any  Bedawi  who  may  see  the  sacred  place  from 
here  lays  a  stone  on  some  rock  as  a  sign  of  his  presence  and  of  hin  respect 
Thus  we  found  quite  a  heap  of  stones.  I  found  little  cairns  of  this  kind  at 
Engedi ;  they  were  erected  in  honour  of  the  Neby  Dawa'irsh.  There  are 
many  such  on  the  Scopus,  that  have  been  heaped  up  by  pilgrims  when 
they  first  caught  sight  of  Jerusalem.  At  10,  Wady  el-Kedr.  This  valley 
is  called  Wady  en-nusurah  (vale  of  Eagles)  farth^  on.  From  10  to  1040, 
we  were  climbing  over  Mersed  (wait  T)  a  steep,  abrupt  promontcoy  whose 
sides  often  sank  precipitously  into  the  waters  of  the  sea.  An  excellent 
place  for  robbers  to  lie  in  wait  for  travellers  and  cut  off  their  esciq>e.  Im- 
mediately after  we  had  crossed  this  promontory,  we  came  to  Wady  Hatura, 
in  which  there  is  a  little  plain.  At  11  o'clock  Wady  Mubagghek  (also 
spelt  Umm  Bagghek),  on  each  side  of  which  are  the  remains  of  small  forts. 
It  is  a  romantic-looking  valley  with  sparkling  springs,  trees  and  bushes. 
At  11.46  we  left  Mubagghek  and  got  to  Wady  Nejd  at  12.30.,  at  I  we 
reached  Wady  Znweira  and  at  1.30,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  salt 
mountain,  Jebel  Uselum.  We  encamped  there  in  a  small  plain  covered 
with  acacias. 

February  %th, — We  started  at  6  in  the  morning  and  got  to  Bujm  el- 
Muzoghal  (stone-heaps  of  Muzoghal)  at  6.30.  A  terrific  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder  came  on.  At  7.20  we  came  to  a  large  cave,  in  which  we  took 
refuge  from  the  heavy  rain.  We  were  able  to  continue  our  ride  at  8 
o'clock.  We  reached  the  Sabsha,  a  dreadful  morass  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  which  the  animals  made  their  way  with  difficulty. 
There  is  no  vegetation  there,  for  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  salt  To 
the  south  of  Jebel  Usdum  is  a  pass,  called  by  the  Sheikh  Nakb  el-Am'ass. 
We  reached  Wady-el-Milh  (valley  of  salt)  at  9.10.  We  had  to  wait  there 
for  a  long  time  till  the  mules  came  up.  GU)t  to  a  stream  with  very  little 
water  in  it  in  Wady-el-Ghor  at  10.10.  At  11  o'clock  we  reached  Ghor-es- 
Safiyeh,  "  dear,  bright,"  probably  so  called  to  show  the  contrast  between  its 
sweet  waters  and  vegetation  and  the  salt  unfruitful  ground  near  it  A  troop 
of  Bedaween  armed  with  muskets,  sabres,  spears  and  clubs  rushed  out  of 
the  bushes  and  fell  upon  our  people.  One  of  our  men  was  knocked  down 
and  wounded.  Wild  gesticulations  and  shouts  ensued.  The  band,  amongst 
whom  we  particularly  noticed  a  strong,  brown,  naked  fellow,  was,  as  we 
were  told,  composed  of  Beny  "  Atiyeh  and  Beny  Ma'az  Bedaween  firom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hedjaz.  After  a  long  palaver  we  came  to  terms  and 
resumed  our  journey,  surrounded  by  the  wild  horde.  We  passed  through  a 
dense  thicket  and  under  great  trees  on  our  way  to  the  camping  place. 
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*Obeid,  Sheikh  of  the  Beny  *Atiyeh  came  to  see  us,  he  was  vfery  friendly 
and  assured  us  that  he  would  have  guided  us  from  Hebron  himself  if  we 
had  written  to  him.  The  guns  that  had  been  taken  from  our  people  were 
restored,  but  poor  old  Salame  refused  to  be  comforted  regarding  the 
indignity  that  had  been  put  upon  him. 

At  Ghor  es-Safiyeh  I  was  told  of  the  following  places  which  lie  from 
west  to  east  Nakb  el-Buweib,  Wady  el-Fikra,  *Ain-el-*Aru8,  Wady-el- 
Jeb,  ed-Dabbeh,  Hasal  Madara.  We  found  the  stubble  of  the  last  harvest 
of  dura  (millet)  in  Qhores-Safiigeh  together  with  a  little  fresh  green,  and 
there  were  also  a  number  of  nice-looking  cows,  sheep,  goats  and  lambs. 

February  Ith, — The  Jahalin  had  kept  up  watch-fires  round  our  camp  all 
night  and  had  remained  awhile  shouting  at  intervals  to  protect  us  from 
robbery.  It  was  "a  wall  of  fire  round  about"  (Zechariah  ii,  5,) — ^After  a 
long  p^aver,  four  men  agreed  to  show  us  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  for  1()9  piastres.  We  left  our  encampment  at  10.10  2uid 
wandered  amongst  the  brushwood  and  trees  until  we  came  to  some  fields  in 
which  the  barley  had  began  to  show  green.  The  fields  were  irrigated  by 
water  brought  from  the  Safiyeh.  Half-an-hour  later  we  reached  the  ruin 
of  Sheikh  'Isa.  We  found  the  remains  of  walls,  pillars  and  doorways,  and 
many  huge  blocks  of  red  sandstone,  amongst  which  was  a  carved  stone  of 
about  2  feet  long  with  a  cross,  &c.,  on  it ;  besides  these  there  were  tubes 
for  conducting  water  and  the  remains  of  a  Khan,  with  a  great  gate. 
Within  the  Khan,  several  human  skeletons  and  rags  of  clothing  were  lying 
on  a  heap  of  sand.  This  building  was  called  Kasr-el-bushirra.  Farther 
on,  we  climbed  a  gravelly  hill  on  which  was  a  ruined  hut  El-Mashnaka, 
place  of  the  gallows,  was  its  name.  From  this  hill,  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  mountains,  which  appear  to  surround  the  Sabeha,  in  the 
direction  of  Nehy  Musa,  over  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  north.  This 
would  be  the  place  of  all  others  for  a  watch  tower  to  overlook  the  whole 
Safiyeh.  Excepting  these  ruins  there  are  no  other  old  remains  in  the 
Safiyeh,  perhaps  because  the  people  used  long  ago,  as  they  do  now,  to  build 
their  dwellings  of  clay  or  of  sun-dried  bricks.  We  also  visited  the  brook 
Safiyeh,  a  good  sized,  clear  stream  that  murmured  as  it  flowed.  It  comes 
down  from  Wady  Karachi  In  the  afternoon  the  son  of  the  Sheikh  of 
Kerek  arrived  from  Kerek  with  15  or  20  horsemen  to  welcome  us  and 
accompany  us  there. 

February  Sth, — ^After  a  long  and  angry  discussion  with  the  Ghawameh 
Beny  'Atiyeh  and  Ma^az  Bedaween  and  the  people  that  Sheikh  MnjeUy  of 
Kerek  had  sent,  matters  were  at  last  so  far  arranged  that  we  were  able  to 
start  At  8.15  we  passed  a  small  ruin  called  Kurbet  el-Hashib ;  unhewn 
stones  were  scattered  about  At  8.25  we  crossed  the  Wady  Karach,  a 
rather  rapid  brawling  stream.  The  Bedaween  bring  the  water  to  irrigate 
the  Qhor  es-Safiyeh,  which  is  very  fruitful,  from  the  Safiyeh  and  the 
Karachy.  The  little  plain,  Numeira,  begins  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Miswaha,  a  sluggish,  evil-smelling  brook,  marshy  and  difficult  to  cross. 
The  Miswaha  is  said  to  rise  on  Jebel  Tuma,  a  mountain  at  no  great 
distance.    At  10  o*clock  we  were  opposite  Wady  Khuneizir,  through  which 
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the  people  of  'Orak  were  aocastomed  to  come  down  by  a  steep  and  rough 
road  ;  at  11.10  we  had  Jebel  Jedireh  before  us,  where  we  discovered  traces 
of  wild  swine.  At  11.15  ^e  reached  a  considerable  plain,  strewn  with 
pebbles,  Lajarat  en-Nnmeira.  Wady  Numeira  is  a  small  bat  very  full 
brook,  at  the  upper  part  of  which,  we  were  told,  that  there  were  six  or 
seven  sfnings  and  well  watered  gardens.  Wady  Sarmuj  was  opposite  usl 
We  passed  several  hills  and  defiles  on  the  peninsula,  '*  lisan."  Of  these 
hills,  er-Rumeir,  et-Tin,  et-Tayan,  ei^Rasifeh  were  pointed  out  to  us  by 
name«  At  2  o'clock  we  entered  a  wild  romantic  goige,  Wady  ed-Dera^  At 
half -past  2,  Wady  Weida,  with  its  smaU  palm-trees,  lay  before  us.  In 
Wady-el-Mantara,  which  we  reached  at  2.40,  and  Khurbeted-Dera*a  (3.15) 
we  found  traces  of  former  cultivation  ;  the  soil  in  both  places  is  rich.  The 
Bedaween  only  graze  their  cattle  there  now,  the  district  is  so  insecure.  At 
3.30,  we  came  to  the  little  river  Dera'a.  We  pitched  our  tents  there.  We 
found  the  ruins  of  2  Easr  (towers)  on  a  low  hill  This  point  is  of  great 
importance  as  it  defends  the  pass  leading  up  to  Ker^  There  are  no 
traces  of  any  considerate  ruins.  Our  Kerak  Bedaween  made  a  great  noise 
late  at  night-  Two  nephews  of  the  great  Sheikh  Mujelli  demanded  money 
from  u&  After  that  they  quarrelled  with  each  other  and  took  to  their  pistols. 
I  could  not  make  out  whether  they  were  in  earnest  or  only  acting,  hoping 
thereby  to  terrify  us  and  so  extort  money.  The  robber  horde  talked,  shouted 
and  screamed  all  night  long  and  we  were  thankful  when  daylight  came. 

F^)ruary  Qtk — After  a  long  diplomatic  discussion  we  were  at  length 
able  to  resume  our  journey  at  8.20.  The  band  demanded  money  and  yet 
more  money,  refusing  to  wait  until  we  got  to  Kerak.  In  comparison  with 
this  horde,  the  Ta'amin  cuid  Jehalin  Bedaween  were  perfect  gentlemen. 
Taking  them  all  in  aU,  the  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  are 
much  wilder  than  those  on  the  western  side.  It  was  so  in  the  times  of  the 
Hebrews  and  it  is  so  stilL  We  went  along  Wadi  Dera'a^  the  stream 
plashed  merrily.  What  a  pleasant  sound  it  was  in  this  wateiiess  country  ! 
its  banks  were  fringed  with  different  kinds  of  trees  and  oleander  bushes  ; 
we  now  came  to  a  steep  rodcy  pass  Nakb  el-Kharaza.  There  were  about  a 
dozen  fine  palms  in  the  bed  of  the  Wady.  We  passed  two  ruined  bmldings, 
esUed  el-kabo  (^  vaults '').  A  Christian,  Daghanjy  by  name,  is  said  to  have 
formerly  levied  tribute  from  travellers  in  this  place.  At  9.30  reached 
Nakb  Umm  Eshnan  (a  height).  The  whole  road  is  very  wild  and  extremely 
romantic    There  are  many  natural  caves  in  the  rocks. 

The  foUowing  names  of  valleys  and  peaks  were  given  me  in  this 
district :  El-Moghra,  Umm  EiUi,  Umm  Habla  el-Basaat,  Buweij, 
Khuneifes,  Sciles-Sachel. 

Herds  of  cattle  graze  on  tKe  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  ;  the  people  of 
Kerak,  who,  like  the  Bedaween,  are  herdsmen,  live  in  black  tents.  At 
11.15  we  came  to  a  spring  Ruseis ;  at  12  o'clock  we  caught  sight  of  the 
Fort  of  Kerak.  At  12.15  we  came  to  a  small  rivulet,  Sahur  pomegranates 
and  figs  grew  in  the  valley  ;  after  we  had  passed  another  spring,  *'  Ainel- 
Bassas,  we  reached  the  Fort  of  Kerak  at  1.80. 

February  12/Aw— We  started  at  8.10  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  the 
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neighbourhood.  After  a  gteep  descent  we  went  up  "Wady  Zijatin,  and 
reached  the  top  of  a  hill  opposite  Kerak  at  9.15.  There  was  a  splendid 
view  of  the  whole  town.  It  is  said  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  bombarded  the 
town  from  this  place.  The  name  of  the  hill  is  Jalamet  es-Sabeha.  We 
were  shown  several  villages  in  ruins ;  Umm  Hamed,  Middin,  Abu 
Hammor^  Mugheira,  el-Bathra,  Nakkad.  The  country  is  of  a  hilly 
character,  the  soil  is  good  and  partly  cultivated  with  barley  and  wheat. 
We  reached  Keryatein  at  9.20,  and  found  there  a  considerable  area  of 
ruins  on  two  low  hills  facing  each  other  ;  amongst  other  things  were  the 
remains  of  pillars  and  cisterns,  but  no  buildings  were  standing.  From 
there  we  saw  a  small  ruin,  Masateb.  At  lO.Jo  we  came  to  Khurbet  Nak- 
kad situated  on  a  hill,  and  then  one  after  the  other  to  Khurbet  'Azizeh, 
an  old  wine-press,  Wady  Sheily,  where  there  is  a  well  of  water  and  a 
small  ruin,  Za^zu,  and  farther  on  Khurbet  Hawiyeh.  We  saw  Hulhul 
about  half-an-hour  away.  Catoe  to  Mahna  at  11.5,  where  there  are 
considerable  ruins  and  old  tanka  Besides  this  we  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  We  set  out  again  at  11.40  and  at  12.10  came 
to  a  stone  pillar  at  Moteh.  Here  was  a  Roman  milestone,  whose  inscription 
was  partially  defaced  by  the  weather ;  other  stones  and  pillars  lay  all 
around.  About  half-an-hour  distant  is  Meshhed,  where  Abu  Talib  is  said 
to  have  fallen  (?).  We  left  Moteh  at  12.25  and  saw  Mirwad  about  half- 
an-hour  farther  on.  At  Middin,  which  is  on  a  steep  hill,  we  found 
extensive  ruins,  stones,  broken  piUars  and  sarcophagi.  From  here  we  saw 
Shihan,  then  reached  Khurbet  Ghuweir,  and  at  2.45  Khurbet  Tatiyeh, 
where  tanks  and  the  remains  of  Boman  roads  are  to  be  found. 

There  are  said  to  be  270  Christians  and  514  Muhammedan  families  in 
Kerak.  The  Christians  have  a  church,  a  school,  two  priests  and  a  school- 
master. The  inhabitants  belong  to  a  great  variety  of  nations,  such  ss 
Egypt,  Petrea,  Jerusalem,  &c.,  have  no  chronicles,  and  know  very  little 
about  their  ancestors.  Their  condition  is  extremely  primitive  and  rude. 
The  Sheikh  and  his  family  have  autocratic  power,  but  are  not  quite  so 
despotic  as  they  used  to  be.  In  spite  of  all  our  inquiries  we  could  find  no 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  pots  or  antiquities  of  value.  Here  and  there  we 
discovered  Greek  inscriptions  in  stone  houses,  but  none  of  any  interest. 
A  few  good  specimens  of  lamps  and  coins  found  in  graves  were  brought 
to  us.    Much  might  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excavatioiL 
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ERRATA— "QUABTERLY  STATEMENT,"  1879. 

P.  173,  line  32, /or  "  poi^l  that  was  made  "  read  "  two  pooU." 

P.  174,  „  I,  for  "  for  "  read  "  and  as," 

P.    „  „  2,<|/i5«r"and"r«ad«a8." 

P.    „  „  3,/or"7."r«aci"7," 

P.    „  „  4,  am»^  "  their." 

P.    >»  »  8,  a/lfer  "  stairs  "  rea<i  "  that  go  down  front." 

P.  176,  „  18,/or*'it"r«Ki"thetombofDaTid." 


ERRATA— "QUARTERLY  STATEMENT,"  1880. 

P.  106,  last  Une,/or  "  at  "  read  "  of." 

P.  167,  line  12,  omit  "made." 

P.  168,    „    17,/or"Begetha"  read  "Beietha." 

P.  169,    „    10,  a/5ftfr" dung' r<f«<i" gate." 

P.    „       „    12, /or  "  Tyropsein  "  read  "  Tyropwon." 

P.    „       „    13,/or"  both  in  "read  "in  both." 

P.  170,    „    1,  omt<"at." 
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JUNE  28th  to  SEPTEMBER  20th,  1880. 


a  ctenotos  Aimaal  Subscriber. 


•^1*  If  any  omission  or  mistake  be  obserred  in  the  following  lists,  the  Secretary  will  be  very 
glad  to  be  informed  of  it,  and  will  rectify  the  error  in  the  next  Quarterly  Statement, 


aC.  Ashton,  Esq.  .  • 

dW.  J.  Anderson,  Esq. 
aMiss  Ashcraft 
oJoIin  Allen,  Esq. 
aW.  Appleford,  Esq.  . . 
aRey.  W.  Armstrong  . . 
flfEev.  C.  W.  Barclay   . , 
alsaac  Brown,  Esq. 
aR.  Clayton  Browne,  Esq. 
aMiss  Bromehead 

WiUiam  Barbey,  Esq. 
aRey.  T.  O.  Beeman    . . 
aRey.  Canon  Babingtoa 
aG eorge  Brightwen,  Esq. 
aRey.  Preb.  Blenkin    . . 
aLieut.-Col.  Brooke 
oThomas  Buncle,  Esq.. . 
aRey.  J.  G.  Bourne     . , 
aWilliam  Briggs,  Esq. 
aDr.  Barlow     . .  , , 

aR.  Baron,  Esq. 
aRey.  J.  S.  Broad        .^ 
aRey.  J.  J.  Bonar 
aJas.  and  John  Bonar,  Esqrs. 
aRey.  J.  A.  Barrow  Ck>ugh 

Rey.  C.  Bowstead 
aCapt.  H.  E.  Bennett . . 
aEustace  Button,  Esq. 
aRey.  W.  Boyd. . 
aRey.  C.  G.  Chittenden 
aMessrs.  T.  Cook  and  Son 
aMiss  Clendening 
aAlex.  Curie,  Esq. 
aRey.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter 
aRey.  C.  R.  Dayy, 
aW.  R.  Psyies,  Esq.    . . 
aGeorge  Dent,  Esq.     . , 

Carried  forward. , 
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1  0 
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0  10 
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0  6 
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0  7 
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0  10 
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1  1 
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1  1 
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0  10 
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1  1 
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40  17 

6 

Brought  forward. 
aDr.  Dudfield   .. 
oGeorge  Duncan,  Esq. 
aR.  Dawbam,  Esq. 
oJ.  B.  Dawbam,  Esq. 
aThomas  Dayies,  Esq. 
aW.  Dayies,  Esq.,  M.D 
aRey.  D.  Dykes 
aRey.  E.  Edwards 
oJoseph  Evans,  Esq. 
aRey.  H.  F.  Ellaoombe 

Per  Mrs.  Finn. . 
oSir  E.  Fnr 
aRev.  R.  G.  Frampton 
aRey.  F.  Gell    ..* 
aRey.  J.  Gktrwood 
aSir  F.  (Joldsmid 
aRey.  E.  T.  Gregory 
aMrs.  George,  sen. 
aW.  Green,  Esq. 

J.  Hodgkin,  Esq. 
aRey.  G.  W.  Homer 
oJ.  R.  Hutchinson,  Esq. 
aLady  Herschel 
oJ.  Hawks  worth,  Esq. 
aMiss  Hardinge 
a  A.  Hodgetts,  Esq. 
aDennis  Herbert,  Esq. 
aSir  W.  J.  Herschel 
aRey.  Claude  Hankey 
aCol.  Haig 
aMiss  M.  Hill  .. 
aRey.  C.  R.  Howell 
oJ.  HoUings,  Esq. 
aMiss  Jackson  . . 
oJohn  Jackson,  Esq. 
aRey.  A.  Konnion 
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Brought  forward, 
aProfetsor  Kellogg 

Capt.  Owen  Llojd     . 

Mn.  O.  Llojd. . 
aljadj  Lush 
aMiss  I«ffg 
aAdam  HTLees,  Esq. . 
aMias  Lookwood 
aAndrew  Lowson,  Bsq. 
aJ.  D.  Lamb,  Esq. 
aW.  W.  Lawrence,  Esq. 
aLieut.>G«n.  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy 
aB.  B.  Msrtin,  Esq.,  M.P. 
aliisB  Marriott . . 
aMitchell  Library,  Glasgow 
aEdward  Millar,  Esq. . . 
aDr.  Murray     . . 
aR.  B.  Mummery,  Esq. 
oj.  Morris,  Esq. 
aMrs.  Miland    . . 
aH.  H.  Morrish,  Esq.  . . 
aA.  W.  MoDoneU,  Esq. 
aW.  McCall,  Esq. 
aDr.  Monk 
rvH.  O.  Norman,  Esq.  . . 

North  and  East  Ridines  Pro- 
yincial  Grand  Chapter, 
Yorkshire    . . 

Rey.  A.  E.  Northey  . 

Rev.  J.  Ormiston 

Rev.  F.  A.  Phipson   , 

Miss  Pimm 

W.  Piper,  Esq. 

W.  D.  Pritchett,  Esq 

W.  PoUard,  Esq. 

S.  Powell,  Esq. 


£  1. 

d. 

85  11 
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6 

8  3 
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1  1 
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0  10 
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1  1 
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0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

2  2 

0 
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1  1 
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2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

121  1 

6 

Brought  forward 

Xiady  Emily  Pepys 
.  Rev.  H.  Rhodee 

Mrs.  Robeon  . . 

W.  RoUoyEsq. 

J.  Roberton,  Esq. 

J.  Roberto,  Esq. 
aBrioe  SmiUi,  Esq. 
oAlfired  Sutton,  Esq. 
aR.  L.  Smith,  Esq. 
aRev.  J.  W.  Spurling 
aOt.  J.  Philip  Smith,  Esq. 
aRev.  Canon  Swayne,  Bsq. 
ojno.  Spencer,  Esq.     .  • 
aW.  Sandhy,  Esq. 
aRev.  G.  H.  Scott 
oJ.  P.  Stilwell,  Esq.     . . 
aH.  Treacher,  Esq. 
aRev.  Archer  Thompson 
aCapt.  Taylor  . . 
aR.  T.  Tumbnll,  Esq. . . 
aJ.  Yavasseur,  Esq.     . . 
aRev.  W.  Yincent 
aA.  McYicar,  Esq. 
aMiss  Watson  . . 
aRev.  H.  R.  Ware 
aMiss  Warren  •  • 
aMrs.  Wolff      .. 

Mrs.  Bigoe  Williams 

E.  C.  Wade,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Witherby  (1879) 

H.  M.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Wright    . . 

P.  J.  Wood,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Miss  M.  A.  Wight     .. 

S.  Warienberg,  Esq.  . . 

Total.. 
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d. 
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FBOM  LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

Acknowledged  in  detail  under  epeeial  heciding. 

St    1.    d. 

Aberdeen 700 

Falmouth 18  10    0 

Manchester 18    2    6 

Bath 2  11    0 

Chelmsford ^.,         ,.  0  10    0 

Blairgowrie    ..          .,          ..          ..          440 

Wells 100 

Arbroath 5  10    6 

Clifton           ..         ..         4  10    0 

Greenock  balunce     . .         . .         . .         8  10    0 


Total      ..       55  8  0 

AMOUNT  OF  CASH  BOOK  TO  SEPTEMBER  20,  1880. 

£  1.  d. 

Subscriptions            168  4  0 

Local  Societies          . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .       55  8  0 

Maps 146  6  0 

Books,  &c 8  9  0 

Total      ..     378  7  0 


LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 
ABERDEEN  (Ladies' Association). 


aMrs.  Ogilvie  Forbes  . . 
aRcT.  William  Meams,  D.D. 
aMiss  Fenwick  Bisset  . . 

James  Mitchell,  Esq. 

B.  S.  Home,  Esq. 


MiMes  Mills 
Misses  Richards 
Miss  Douglas    . . 
Bev.  T.  H.  Clark 
W.  Layington,  Esq. 
T.  Pease,  Esq.  . . 


aEdmund  Carlyon,  Esq. 
Bey.  0-.  Lemon  Church 
Bey.  W.  Fooks 
Miss  Fox 
Bobert  Fox,  Esq. 
Francis  E.  Fox,  Esq. 
B.  Bejnolds  Fox,  Esq. 
Bey.  a.  Hext.. 


£ 
0 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Dayid  Allan,  Esq. 

A.M 

T 


ToUl 


CLIFTON  AND  BBISTOL. 


£  1.    d. 

1  10    6 

0  10    6 

0    5    0 

0    5    0 

110 

0  10    6 

Miss  Notlej 

Rey.  Canon  Mather 

Bey.  C.  H.  Wallace 


Total 


J-ALMOUTH. 


£    1.  d. 

2    2  0 

0  10  0 

0  10  6 


1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 


0  10    6 


Miss  Hustler 
Canon  Rogers 
Sir  P.  P.  Smith 
Col.  A.  TremaTue 
Anonymous     . . 
Rey.  W.  Rogers 


£  1. 

rf. 

0  10 

6 

0    2 

6 

1     1 

0 

7    0 

0 

£   *. 

d. 

0    2 

6 

0    5 

0 

1    0 

0 

5  10 

0 
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GREENOCK. 
Subscriptions  for  the  year  ending  Slst  Deoembw,  1879. 


James    Steirart,    Esq.,   M.F., 

Greenock 

J.  Macffregur,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Alexander        Ciirrie,        Esq., 

Greenock       ..         •• 
William       MoClure,       Esq., 

Greenock 
Abram  Lyle,  Esq.,  Greenock  . . 
Alexander  Scott,    junr.,  Esq., 

Greenock 
Thomas        Prentice,        Esq., 

Greenock       . .         . « 
Robert  Little,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Edward       Blackmore       Esq., 

Greenock 
J.      M.      Hutcbeson,      Esq., 

Greenock 

Donald     MacDonald,      Esq., 

Greenock 
Mrs.  A.  Carmichael,  Greenock 
Hugh      W.     Walker,      Esq., 

Greenock 


£    t.    d. 


110 


110 


110 


Robert  Binnie,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Colin  S.  Caurl,  Esq.,  Greenock 
Samuel  F.  Nicol,  Esq.,  Ghneenock 
T.  R.  Ogilyie,  Esq.,  Gbeenock 
D.  D.  AdamsOn,  Esq.,  Greenock 
George  R.   McDougall,  Esq. 

Greenock 
J.      H.      Carmichael,      Esq, 

Greenock 
Thomas      Carmichael,      Esq. 

Greenock 
William        Letham,        ] 

Greenock 
Thomas       Kirkwood,       Esq. 

Greenock 
Rer.       Alexander       Walker, 

Millport 
James  Miller,  Esq.,  Rotheeaj. 
John  Marquis,  Esq.,  Lirerpool 

Total  subscriptions  for  1879  . . 


Donald  MacDonaxd, 

JZ<m.  Local  TSreaswrer. 


£  #. 

d. 

1  0 
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1  0 
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1  0 
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0  15 
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0  10 
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0  10 
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0  10 
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0  10 
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0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

23  10 

0 

PALESTINE    EXPLORATION    FUND    IN   ACCOUNT   WITH 
DR.  MACDONALD. 


Dr. 


June  \(Hh  to  Sept.  l%th,  1880. 
To  Cash  remitted  to  London 

Do.                do. 
Balance 


£  #. 

d. 

20  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

0  1 

0 

28  11 

0 

Cr. 
June  2\8t,  1870,  to  Sept.  18^, 
1880. 

By  Balance 

Total  amount  of  Subscriptions 
for  year  ending  31#^  Decem- 
ber,  1879,  as  per  List 


£  1. 

d. 

0  1 

0 

23  10 

0 

23  11 

0 

D.  MacDonald, 

Hon.  Loc€U  lyeatwer. 


MANCHESTER. 


aGt.  Rigg,  Esq.  . .         •  • 
aRev.  H.  S.  Byrth 
aRer.  W.  Laycock 
aReT.  G.  W.  Reynolds 
oj.  Allsop,  Esq. 
aRichard  Johnson,  Esq. 
aMiss  Lowe 

aMiss  A.  liowe . .         * . 
4, 


£  #. 

d. 

0  10 
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0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

2  2 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

aRer.  A.  E.  Robinson  .  • 
oJ.  F.  Robinson,  Esq.  .  • 
aRichard  Taylor,  Esq. 
aThomas  Choreton,  Esq. 
aF.  H.  Leedham,  Esq. 
oJoseph  Rice    . .         .  • 


Total 


£  s. 

A 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

1  1 

0 

1  1 

0 

13  2 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  SECRETARIES  AND 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Alloa  :  Her.  Alexander  Bryson  and  Ber.  Daniel  M'Lean. 

Abebdben  :   Bev.  Prof.  Milligan,  B.D.    Son.  Sec,  Ladies*  Association,  Miss 

Mary  Forbes. 
Adelaide  :  Ber.  W.  B.  Fletcher. 
Anstbuthbr  :  W.  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
Ayb  :  Bobert  Murdoch,  Esq. 
Basinostoee  :  Ber.  W.  Marriner. 
Bath  :  Ber.  T.  P.  Meihuen. 
Bedford  :  Bev.  Canon  Haddock. 
Bblpast  :  BeT.  Dr.  Porter. 
Bishop's  Waltham  :  Ber.  H.  B.  Fleming. 
BiBXENHBAD  :  BcT.  J.  T.  Kingsmill,  St.  Aidan's  College. 
Blaibgk)WBIB  :  B.  S.  Soutar,  Esq. 

Blacxbitbn  :  Herbert  Birch,  Esq.,  and  Bsr.  A.  B.  d-rosart. 
Bodmin  :  S.  Hicks,  Esq. 
Bolton  :  George  Monk,  Esq. 
Bbecon  :  Bichard  Mills,  Esq. 
Bbiohton  :  Ber.  C.  E.  Douglass. 
Bboadstaibs  :  BeT.  J.  H.  Carr. 
Bbomlbt  :  Ber.  W.  J.  Derereux. 
BuBNLET  :  Alfred  Strange,  Esq. 

BiTBT  :  Son,  Treat, — Ber.  Canon  J.  Hornby ;  Hon,  Sec. — Bev.  E.  J.  Smith. 
Cambridge:   W.  M.  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College;  Qt,  T.  Bettany, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  GkmTille  and  Caius. 
Woodstock  :  Ontario. — WiUiam  Edwards,  sen.,  Esq. 
Canada  i  Toronto. — Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Hon.  Qt.  W.  Allan. 
Cardiff  :  W.  Adams,  Esq.,  53,  Crockherbtown. 
Chelmsford  :  Ber.  G-.  B.  Hamilton. 
Chei/tenham  :  Dr.  E.  Wilson. 
Chbstbb  :  Bev.  J.  Davidson. 
Chippenham  :  A.  T.  Keaiy,  Esq. 
Clifton  and  Bbistol  :  Bev.  C.  H.  Wallace. 
City  and  Cofntt  op  Cork  :  H.  S.  Perry,  Esq ,  Monkstown. 
Darlington  :  J.  P.  Pritchett,  Esq. 
Detonport  :  J.  Venning,  Esq. 
Dorchester  :  Bev.  Handley  Moule. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

DUBLDT :  Denis  Orofton,  Esq.  and  Ber.  G.  T.  Stokes. 

DmrDBB :  Robert  Mackensie,  Esq. ;  ffo».  Treat, — ^Alex.  Scott,  Esq. 

DuNFBBMiJNB  :  BeT.  A.  Graham,  Crossgates. 

Eastbofbnb  :  Ber.  H.  &.  Whelptoa. 

Edikbttbgh  :   Est.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  and  T.  B.  Jolinston,  Esq. 

F.B.a.S.,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 
Eqham  :  Ber.  Horrocks  Ooeks. 

ExBTBR  :  BeT.  Prebendary  Acland,  Broad  Cljst,  and  Ber.  W.  DaWd. 
Falmouth,  for  the  County  of  Cornwall :  A.  Lloyd  Fox  and  W.  P.  Dymood,  Esq. 
Fabnwobth  :  Bev.  H.  Burton. 
Flbbtwood  :  Q.  Curwen,  Esq. 

Fbokb  :  Philip  Le  6hx>s,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  North  Hill  House. 
Gatbshbad  :  Ber.  H.  O.  Sterland. 
Gaza  :  J.  G.  Piekard,  Esq. 
Glasgow  :  Ber.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D J}.,  Bey.  Donald  Madeod,  D.D.,  and  A.  B. 

M'Ghrigor,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Gbbbitook  :  D.  MacDonald,  Esq. 
Gctildfobd  :  Major-General  £.  A.  Foord,  BJEB. 
HABTiiros  :  J.  E.  Liddiard,  Esq. 
Hbbbfobd  :  Bey.  F.  S.  Stooke-Vaughan. 
Hbbtfobd  :  W.  M.  Armstrong,  Esq. 
HiTCHnr :  J.  Pollard,  Esq. 
Huddbbsfibld  :  Henry  Baker,  Esq. 
HlTLL :  J.  P.  Bell,  Esq. 
Ifswioh  :  Bey.  J.  B.  Tumock. 
Irblahd  : — ^DuBLnr :  Son.  Sees, — ^Bey.  G.  T.  Stokes,  Blackrook ;  Denis  Crofton, 

Esq.     Treaturert. — ^The  Munster  Bank. 
Jbbubalbm  :  Dr.  Chaptin. 
Kendal:  Bobert  Somervell,  Esq. 
EtBKCALDY :  John  Bamett,  Esq. 
Lancasteb  :  J.  Daniel  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Labkhall  :  Bey.  William  Findlay,  A.M.,  and  Bey.  W.  P.  Borison. 
Lbaminqton  ;  Bey.  J.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  Bey.  H.  C.  W.  Phillips,  M.Al 
Lbdbuby  :  Bev.  F.  Salter  Stooke-Vaughan. 
Lbbdb  :  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S. 

Lbiobstbb  :  Bev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  M.A.,  and  Bev.  G.  T.  Pilcher,  B^. 
Leith  :  James  Braidwood,  Esq. 
Lbwbs  :  Bev.  B.  Straffen. 
Lichfield:   Herbert  M.  Morgan,  Esq.    Hon.  Sec,  Ladies*  Association,  Mrs. 

BagnaU. 
Lincoln  :  Bev.  A.  B.  Maddison. 
LiVEBPOOL :  S.  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.D.,  167,  Duke  Street. 
LoNDONDEBET :  James  McCorkell,  Esq.,  Queen  Street. 
Maidstone  :  Bev.  Thomas  Harvey. 
Manchbsteb  :  Bev.  W.  F.  Birch  and  Bev.  Canon  Crane.     2V«a*iw«r.— Oliver 

Heywood,  Esq.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  St.  Ann's  Street. 
Mansfield  :  W.  Gouk,  Esq. 
Maboatb  :  Bev.  G.  Collis. 
Mabket  Habbobouoh  :  Joseph  Nunnelly,  Esq. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCUTIONS. 

Mblboitbne,  Atistbalia  :  "Rev.  W.  Poole. 

Mblton  Mowbbay  :  Bey.  Arthur  M.  Bandoll. 

Melbosb  :  Ealph  Dunn,  Esq. 

MiDDLBSBOBOuaH :  BeT.  Edmund  Jackson. 

MoyTBOSB :  Mr.  Maokie. 

MoBPBTH :  Dr.  Bobinson. 

Nbwabe  :  Ladies'  Committee.    Son,  Treas.  — ^Mrs.  Tallents ;  Son,  Sec. — "h/Ln, 

G.  Hodgkinson. 
Newcastlb  :    JIoH,   Trca*.— Thomas  Hodgkin,  Esq.  ;  Mon,  Sec.^W.  Lyall, 

Esq. 
NoBwiOH :  Rer.  W.  F.  Creenj. 
OxFOBD :  Rev.  Canon  Ridgwaj. 
Fbbth  :  John  W.  Jameson,  Esq. 
FiTLOCHBiB :  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Plymouth  :  J.  B.  Rowe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Shelly,  Esq. 
Ramsoatb  :  Rev.  E.  Gell. 
Rbioatb  :  Alfred  Putney,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands. 
Richmond,  Subbbt  :  Henry  Douglas,  Esq. 
RiPON :  J.  W.  Weight,  Esq. 
SCABBOBOUGH  :  RcY.  J.  Bedford. 
Seybnoaks  :  Ghraham  Jackson,  Esq. 
S188INGHUB8T :  Rev.  W.  Peterson. 
Shibnal  :  Rev.  A.  F.  Forbes. 
Shbbwsbuby  :  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater. 
SoTrrHAMPTON  and  Romsby  :  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hawtrey. 
SouTHSBA :  Rev.  P.  Baldey. 
Sowbbby  :  Bev.  A.  L.  W.  Bean. 
St.  Albans  :  Bev.  W.  J.  Lawrance. 
St.  Abdbbws  :  Dr.  Lees  and  Dr.  Mitchell. 
.  Stalybbtdgb  :  Bev.  Dr.  Cranswick. 
Stboud  :  T.  S.  Osborne,  Esq. 

Sydenham  and  Fobest  Hill  :  Bev.  William  Boyd,  LL.D. 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales  :  Bev.  B.  Steel,  D.D. 
Tbionmouth  :  Bev.  H.  Hutchins. 
ToBQUAY  :  Bev.  Preb.  Wolfe. 
Wabminsteb  :  W.  Frank  Morgan,  Esq. 
Wells  :  W.  I.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Wbston-supeb-Mabb  :  Bev.  H.  Q-.  Tomkins,  and  J.  Titley,  Esq. 
Weymouth  :  G.  Ff.  Eliot,  Esq. 
Whitby  :  E.  W.  Chapman,  Esq. 
WiLLESDEN :  Bev.  J.  Crane  Wharton. 
WiNCHESTEB:  Miss  Zomlin. 
WiNDBOB :  Bev.  Stephen  Hawtrey. 
WoLVEBHAMPTON  :  Mr.  J.  McD.,  Bocbuck. 
WOBCESTEB  :  Bev.  Francis  J.  Eld. 
Yeovil  :  Bev.  Abel  Phillips,  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage. 
YoEK  :  Bev.  F.  Lawrence. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  gentlemen  willing  to  help 
the  Fund  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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AGENTS. 


The  following  are  the  AgcDts  aathorued  by  Local  Secretaries  to  receire,  dis- 
tribute, and  sell  the  publications  of  the  Fund : 
Abeedbbn  :  Messrs.  WjUie  and  Sons. 
BAR58LET :  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Lingard,  Chronicle  Office. 
Bath  :  Mr.  R.  E.  Peach,  8,  Bridge  Street. 
Bedford  :  Mr.  Thompson,  High  Street. 
BiBKBNHBAD :  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  156,  Grange  Lane. 
BoDHix  :  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  Qt.  Liddell,  7,  Fore  Street. 
BouHNBicouTH :  Mr.  Hankinson. 
Bradford  :  Mr.  Henrj  Qaskartb,  5,  Westgate. 
Brighton  :  Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Treacher,  170,  North  Street 
BvRKLBT :  Messrs.  Burghope  and  Strange,  St.  James's  Street. 
Cavbridgb  :  Mr.  Dixon,  Market  HilL 
Cardiff  :  Mr.  Wm.  Jones. 
Cheltenhak  :  Messrs.  Westley,  Promenade. 
Cliftoh  and  Bristol  :  Mr.  W.  Maokj  38,  Park  Street. 
Cork  :  Mr.  P.  Morgan. 
Darlington  :  Mr.  Harrison  Penney. 
DoTBR  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Goulden«  176,  Snargate  Street. 
DuNDEB :  Miss  Middleton,  High  Street. 
Eastbournb  :  Mr.  Leach,  Grand  Parade. 

Edinburgh  :  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  16,  So.  St.  Andrew  Street. 
Falhouth  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards. 
Froicb  :  Mr.  C.  J.  Sage,  Upper  Market  Place. 
Greenock  :  Messrs.  J.  McKelyie  and  Son. 
Halifax  :  Mr.  Xing,  North  Gate. 
HiTCHiN  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  High  Street. 
Hfddbrsfield  :  Mr.  Alfred  Jubb,  Estate  Buildings. 
Hull  :  Messrs.  Leng  and  Co.,  15,  Sarille  Street. 
Irvine  :  Mr.  C.  Marchland. 
Leeds  :  Mr.  Jackson,  Commercial  Street. 
Northampton  :  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Son,  Gold  Street 
Norwich  :  Mr.  Henry  W.  Stacy,  Gentleman's  Walk. 
Pbrth  :  Mr.  Jno.  Christie. 
Preston  :  Mr.  H.  Oakey,  Fishergate. 
Reading  :  Mr.  G.  Lorejoy,  London  Street. 
Scarborough  :  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  72,  Newborough. 
Sbtbnoaks  :  Mr.  Harbison,  High  Street. 
St.  Andrew's  :  Mr.  W.  C.  Henderson,  Church  Street. 
Weston  :  Mr.  Robbins,  High  Street. 
Whitby  :  Mr  Reed. 

Winchester  :  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Johnson. 
Wolybrhampton  :  Mr.  J.  M*D.  Roebuck. 
York  :  Mr.  William  Sessions. 
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